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"  This  is  genuine  "PEARS"  as  sold  for  more  thaa  100  years  past  I  I  bare 
sold  It  all  my  life,  and  know  how  good  It  It. 

"It  has  taken -the  highest  award  at  every  Exhibition,  and  won  the  only 
Grand  Prix  at  Paris,  as  there  If  no  water  nixed  with  It,  It  U  ALL  SOAP  and 
lasts  loager  than  any  other;  so  It  Is  the  CHEAPEST  as  well  as  the  BEST. 

**l  conld  sell  you  an  Imitation  at  hall  the  money  and  make  more  profit  on  It 
too,  but  I  should  be  only  swindling  you  If  I  did." 

OF  AhL  SCENTKD  SOAPS  PKARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSK  IS  THE  BEST. 
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Tamintf  Football 

NOW  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  Russian  revolution, 
to  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Norway,  to  the  defeat  of  bosses  in 
America,  to  the  discussion  over  rate  regulation  in  Congress  and 
to  the  steadily  increasing  disgrace  of  the  insurance  disclosures,  we  have 
set  ourselves  to  reform  football.  From  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  humblest  member  of  a  school  or  college  faculty  there  arises  a 
general  protest  against  this  boy-killing,  man-mutilating,  money-making, 
gladiatorial  sport.  One  or  two  acaderaies,  with  a  determination  to 
capture  the  head  of  the  procession  in  the  new  cmsade,  have  informed 
the  worid  that  they  have  actually  voted  to  abolish  the  gsjne  in  the  more 
or  less  distant  future.  The  ag^  of  heroes,  not  to  say  martyrs,  evidently 
18  not  past. 

*      *  * 

Football  ought  to  be  reformed  and  our  universities  ought  to  reform 
it.  About  this  every  one  is  agreed.  The  football  enthusiast  is  as  loud 
in  his  lamentation  over  the  game  as  the  president  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, who  maintains  a  bril)er>'  agent  at  a  state  capital,  is  in  bemoaning 
at  a  reform  club  graft  in  politics.  But  their  suggestions  do  not  appear 
to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  future  gridiron  heroes  to  be  very  radical. 
They  amount  to  hardly  more  than  a  pro\Tsion  that  not  more  than  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  men  shall  pile  up  on  top  of  the  man  carr\^ing  t  he  ball :  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  bad  form  to  hit  an  opponent  in  the  face  when  the  umpire 
.  is  not  watching;  that  law  schools  should  not  be  too  eag^r  to  admit  boys 
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TAMING  FOOTBALL 


into  their  universities  who  can  not  graduate  from  high  schools,  but  who 
can  play  football;  that  the  service  which  an  institution  shall  attach  to 
the  various  smecures  given  to  football  playens  shall  at  least  be  something 
more  than  suggesting  the  healthfulness  of  certain  brands  of  cigarettes. 
Take  it  altogether,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  reforming  football, 
but  very  little  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  lefonu  it. 

4>      «  « 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people  are  lx*itur  rducated  to  enjoy 
what  the  reporters  call  the  ''fierce  but  clean  attacks"  of  opposing  teams. 
The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  gather  around 
the  football  field,  however  they  may  talk  about  brutality,  are  singularly 
indifferent  to  the  sight  of  a  man  slowly  recovering  consciousness  through 
the  assistance  of  a  trainer  who  slaps  him  in  the  face  with  a  wet  sponge 
and  of  attendants  who  hold  him  up  while  he  recovers  his  wits  by  stagger- 
ing around  the  field.  If  a  man  has  a  few  dollars  staked  upon  the  game 
he  takes  a  certain  savage  delight  in  the  punishment  meted  out  upon  a 
player  who  is  preventing  him  from  turning  his  hours  of. recreation  into  a 
means  of  justifying  his  absence  from  his  office.  Even  the  sight  of  a 
grand  stand  falling  and  wounding  and  killing  some  of  the  spectators 
themselves  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  enjoyment  of  an  afternoon. 
At  this  point  we  surpass  the  ancients.  After  the  Coliseum  was  built  the 
Koman  populace  at  their  gladiatorial  games  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  watch  a  falling  grand  stand. 

«      *  ♦ 

The  police  will  not  j>ermit  bull  fights.  Why  should  they  permit 
football?  Is  it  any  worse,  to  kill  a  bull  than  a  l)oy?  The  game  is  virile 
and  not  for  weaklings?  Prize-fighters  arc  proud  of  their  profession  and 
talk  about  their  manly  art.  Football  calls  for  courage  and  for  team 
work  and  for  loyalty  to  a  cause?  Certniiil.\ ,  so  does  war.  The  Duke  of 
WelUngton  spnko  I  )etter  than  he  knew  when  he  said  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  football  fields. 

4e         9|e  4( 

The  only  way  in  which  to  reform  football  is  to  stop  playing  it,  and 
then  play  another  game  with  the  same  sort  of  ball.  Just  what  that  can 
be  which  ought  (o  replaro  tho  present  melee  we  call  a  game,  wo  leave  to 
the  experts  to  ck  i  l*  .  But  of  one  thing  we  can  Ije  reasonably  assured, 
the  new  sport  should  be  one  which  will  not  require  the  services  of  doctors,  • 
the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  the  celebration  of  funerals. 
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FRANKLIN  M  AC  VEAOH -MKRCHANT  AND  RKTOUMKIl 

Mr.  MtirVcaKh  hu  tniilt  up  onr  of  thr  laranNt  «halnalr  KTurrn'  bousra  in  Amrrira,  but  hr  hiu  found  time  to  hald  {mpnrtaDt  poi* 
tions  in  dilTnTnt  rcfornxi  cvrr  uncr  IK74.  nTnen.  m  I'resiclent  of  tl«p  Citiirnii'  Aiworiation  of  Cbiraiff),  he  hdiird  to  \trn\K  about  a 
lifttrr  situiition  in  the  muniriiuil  Affiiim  of  lltnt  rapidlv  urowinK  city.  Hr  i*  prtnident  ol  the  Cliimfu  Hureau  oi  CWilirt  and  tiie 
Municipal  Art  Lniciio,  and  hiui  tuVm  piirt  in  national  pulitim 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


World  Politics 


We  publish  on  another  page  certain 
facts  relative  to  the  Japanese  occupancy 

of  Korea.  The  account  is 
'*K^r^^     frankly  partisan,  but  there 

can  he  little  doubt  that 
information  in  the  case  has  been  to  a 
considerable  degree  suppressed  by  the 
Japanese.  On  November  18,  however,  it 
was  announced  in  a  detailed  dispatch  that 
Japanese  troops  surrounded  the  imperial 
palace  and  compelled  the  emperor  and 
his  ministers  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which 
Korea  surrendered  independence.  Here- 
after a  Japanese  minister  will  govern 
Korea  under  the  Emperor,  and  there  will 
be  other  Japanese  administrators  at 
Korean  ports.  All  matters  of  Korean 
diplomacy  will  be  conducted  at  Tokio,  and 
Korea  agrees  to  make  no  arrangements 
with  other  powers  except  with  the  consent 
of  Japan.  It  is  charged  that  some  of  the 
ministers  who  consented  to  these  demands 
were  bribed  and  several  of  them  commit- 
ted suicide.  The  Portsmouth  treaty  gave 
Japan  rights  in  Korea  which  might  jus- 


tify this  high-handed  treatment  of  the 
little  empire.  That  treaty  recognized  the 
preponderant  interest  of  Japan  in  the 
Empire  of  Korea  and  agreed  that  Russia 
would  not  oppose  any  measures  that 
Japan  might  deem  necessary  to  take  in 
Korea  in  conjunction  with  the  Korean 
government.  No  country  could  ask  for 
larger  latitude.  Japan  is  emulating  the 
action  of  her  new  ally.  Great  Britain,  in 
Egypt.  When  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
broke  out  we  affirmed  that  Japan  as  well 
as  Russia  was  inspired  by  an  ambition 
for  self-aggrandizement.  This  treatment 
accorded  Korea  confirms  the  justice  of 
this  view. 


Troublous  conditions  still  prevail  in 
Russia  despite  the  Czar's  efforts  at  paci- 
fication.   The  mutiny 

n'lol."!!"''  ^'^^'ors  at  Cron- 

stadt,  inspired  by  just 
grievances,  was  quickly  quelled  by  a  large 
force  of  Cossacks.    Courts  martial  con- 
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demned  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
ringleaders  to  death,  bnt  apparently  these 
results  had  no  deterrent  effect  on  the 
men  at  Sebastopol,  where  a  much  more 
aeriouB  revolt  broke  forth  November  24. 
The  crew  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkin,  now  the 
Pantploimon,  which  Inst  Juno  niaintainod 
for  a  week  or  more  a  high-handed  mutiny 
and  piratical  career  on  the  Black  Sea, 
orierinated  this  fresh  revolt.  Eitrht  hun- 
dred strong,  they  and  their  fellows  on 
the  emiser  Otehakoff  enlisted  the  ttym- 
pathy  of  the  sailors  in  the  barracks  on 
shore,  as  well  as  that  of  the  workinpmen 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Brest  regiment. 
The  latter  imprisoned  their  offioera,  in- 
(■liirlin<:  Crneral  NepludofT,  comniandnnt 
of  the  fortress.  Efforts  were  also  made 
to  enlist  the  Bialystok  rc^ment,  bnt  the 
members  refused  to  join  the  mutiny, 
althoufrh  they  welcomed  the  mutinous 
force,  which  had  increased  to  ten  thou- 
sand, with  cheers  and  the  militar>'  salute. 
Remarkably  froofl  onlor  and  discipline 
were  maintained  throughout  by  the  muti* 
neers,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
admiralty  that  nuiny  of  their  demands 
for  changed  conditions  were  reasonable 
and  just.  Nevertheless  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  after  a  fierce  conflict, 
in  which  the  Otehakoff  was  burned  and 
other  ships  were  badly  damaged.  Ten 
Teasela  had  finally  joined  in  the  mutiny. 
The  bamekB,  of  widch  the  mntineen  had 


THE  GOOD  S\M.\RIT\N 
WciUrmMi  in  the  0*m  Statt  Jtvnai 


taken  possession,  were  stormed  by  the 
troops  and  taken.  The  Brest  r^pment 
had  previously  voluntarily  retumed  to 
duty. 

The  government's  action  in  closing  all 
its  ptineipol  works  because  of  the  con* 
Puglncsa  tinned  demands  of  the 
PmtarMd  workmen  resulted  in  the 
byMrikM  .ordering  of  a  postal  and 
telegraphic  strike  by  the  workmen's  alli- 
ance, which  isolated  St.  Petersburg  and 
tied  up  business  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Serious  financial  depression  en- 
sued.  Efforts  of  the  authorities  to  break 
this  strike  proved  imavailing  up  to  De- 
oember  7.  The  PeiauitB'  tjuion,  a  new 
revolutionary  organisation,  is  rapidly 
gaining  adherents,  and  in  Russian  prov- 
inces there  is  great  unrest  and  much  de- 
stmeti<m  of  property.  In  Odessa  fresh 
massacres  of  the  Jews  have  been  thnrnfe- 
ened. 

Turboleot  conditions  and  the  continued 
evidences  of  a  revolutionaiy  spirit  are 

making  it  extremely  diffi- 
ZeMototo*  cult  for  Premier  Witte. 

He  is  hoping  apparently 
for  the  support  of  the  zemstvoists,  who  in 
their  recent  session  in  Moscow  rejected 
the  proposal  to  demand  a  provisional 
government.  An  effort  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  plea  for  direct  universal 
suffrage  and  give  their  support  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  douma,  however,  failed, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  votintr  against 
it  The  resolution  finally  adopted  prom- 
ised cooperation  only  so  far  as  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  the  manifesto 
should  be  carried  out  correctly  and  con- 
sistently. "Every  departure  from  these 
principles  will  meet  with  resolute  counter- 
actinii"  nn  the  part  of  the  zemstvoists. 
Premier  Witte,  to  prove  his  t:oo(l  faith,  in- 
vited a  deputation  from  the  congress  and 
several  other  prominent  semstvoists  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cabinet  sessions  on  the  elec- 
tion law.  It  has  been  decided  to  grant  the 
suffrage  to  males  twenty-five  yem  of  age 
and  over,  on  the  basis  of  one  representa- 
tive for  each  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  po])ulHtion,  but  M.  Witte 
refused  to  grant  direct  suffrage  to  the 
country  districts  where  there  will  be  a 
double  set  of  electors.    Father  Gapon, 
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A  BTl'DKNT  RKU  FLAH  DKMONSTHATION  I.N  ST.  PETKHSUl  R{i 
On  the  day  U  the  CwrV  manifnto  Kraotina  civic  liberty 


leader  of  the  revolutionists  on  the  famous 
January'  22,  1905,  having  learned  wisdom 
durinof  his  enforced  stay  in  Switzerland, 
is  now  back  in  St.  Petersburg  ardently 
preaching  against  a  revolution  as  jeop- 
ardizing freedom,  and  even  opposing  the 
demands  for  an  eight-hour  day. 


The  farther  we  get  away  from  the 
recent  Portsmouth  conference,  the  more 
important  does  the  new 

^™j^n'"**  ^  commer- 

cial America.  It  not 
only  opens  new  markets,  but  the  fail- 
ure to  award  Japan  an  indemnity 
makes  also  in  our  favor  when  one 
considers  the  question  of  naval  suprem- 
acy. It  is  admitted  that  Japan's  navy  is 
homogeneous  and  well-manned,  efficient 
and  brave.  But  so  is  ours.  In  point  of 
size  the  case  stands  thus:  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  Japan  had  a  navy  with  a  ton- 
nage of  252,661 ;  ours  at  the  present  wri- 
ting of  316,523.  It  had  been  Japan's 
declared  intention  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
expected  indemnity  of  $600,000,000  in 


doubling  the  size  of  her  fleet  within  the 
next  five  years.  Now  she  will  not  be  able 
to  do  this,  probably  be  content  to  increase 
it  very  slightly,  if  at  all.  But  we  our- 
selves have  vessels  now  building  of  more 
than  the  entire  tonnage  of  our  present 
navy,  namely,  324,500.  That  means  that 
within  less  than  five  years  our  navy  will 
be  either  second  or  third  in  size  (being  ex- 
ceeded by  far,  however,  by  Britain's)  and 
unquestionably  second  in  efficiency  and 
newness.  Among  these  new  vessels  will 
be  four  battleships  larger  and  with  more 
powerful  batteries  than  any  afloat. 
Reckon  with  this  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  will,  as 
Captain  Mahan  say.s,  practically  mean 
the  doubling  of  our  na\'y,  and  we  may  well 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  on  the  Pacific 
at  lea.st  we  shall  enjoy  and  exercise  naval, 
and  that  means  in  this  ca.se  also  political, 
preponderance.  Incidentally,  it  is  worth 
while  remarking  that  with  the  exception 
of  England,  our  rate  of  naval  increase  is 
greatest;  it  is  the  same  as  England's,  but 
nearly  three  times  that  of  either  Germany 
or  France. 
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THE  SITI'ATION  IN  THR  FAR  EAST 

Hm  Ftwan^'TlM  dwir  k  optn  all  richt,  but  th«  Jap  b  tbcn  widi 

the  SDOtk" 

Moirii  in  Ike  Jbrt—w  B€mm.  of  Bpokue 


As  an  illustration  of  how  rapidly  his- 
tory is  heing  made,  attctition  inay  ho 
called  to  the  fact  that  on 

^  awnrt'**  another  pafje  will  be  found 
a  study  of  Rios  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Spain,  and  of  Balfour  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  ISince 
this  article  was  ready  for  the  press,  both 
have  resirrticd.  Tlie  occasion  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Seuor  Kios  is  not  very  distinctly 
given,  but  is  doubtless  in  part  the  politictd 
restlessness  which  seems  to  he  permeating 
Spain  and  whi<'h  of  late  has  ]>eeome  some- 
what acute  because  of  troubles  in  Cata- 
lonia. The  young  king  is  not  taking  his 
royal  duties  very  seriously,  and  has  thus 
far  shown  himself  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
originating  a  policy  or  of  controlling  the 
government.  Spain  is  passing  through 
something  of  a  transition  just  at  present, 
and  has  not  yet  entered  the  period  of  great 
industrial  development  Until  radieid  re- 
fonns  are  put  into  operation,  it  is  dif?ieult 
to  see  how  the  nation  can  enjoy  thase 
economic  advantages  which  are  hers  by 
nature.   

After  persistently  ignoring  conditions 
whieh  called  for  a  change  of  policy,  Mr. 
_  _  Balfour  lias  succumbed  to 

U^enMUrSblLt  inevitable  and  resigned 
as  prime  minister  of  Hreat 
Britun.  Up  to  the  last  moment  almost,  he 
kept  every  one  in  doulit  whether  he  would 
ado^t  this  course  or  recommend  the  dis- 
solving  of  parliament  so  tiuit  he  might 
make  his  appeal  to  the  eonntry  in  support 


of  his  ministry.  The  characteristics  of  his 
political  career  are  well  portrayed  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  by  O.  D.  Skel- 

ton.  Mr.  Balfour  goes  out  of  office  with 
lessened  moral  prestitre  among  many  of  his 
friends  and  his  eountrymen  in  general. 
To  Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Bannerman, 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  since  February',  1B99,  was 
committed  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
cabinet.  His  success  ha.s  been  remark- 
able. A  cabinet  that  includes  John  Mor- 
ley,  James  Bryce,  R.  B.  Ilaldaue,  Sir 
Edward  Or^,  H.  H.  Asquith  and.  John 
Burns  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  great 
cabinets  of  British  history.  And  it  is  the 
most  democratic.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the 
labor  members  the  new  premier  must  look 
to  steady  the  Irish  radicals.  The  question 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland  must  be  met  by 
a  conciliatory  but  Arm  policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  real 
Issue  in  English  polities  will  be  protection. 

The  pa.ssing  of  Arthur 
Balfour  leaves  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in  the  full 
possession  of  the  field.  It  leaves  him  also 
in  a  position  where  he  is  particularly 
strong,  the  head  of  the  opposition.  There 
is  every  probability  that  the  government 
riuist  .shortly  go  to  the  people  in  a  general 
election.  Tt  has  no  trustworthy  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  in  danger 
of  that  disintegration  which  has  so  often 
overtaken  eabinets  of  similar  origin.  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain  is  a  champion  of  a 
cause  and  is  without  entangling  alliances. 
He  is  already  undertaking  a  vigorous 
propaganda  in  the  interest  of  protection, 
and  when  the  general  election  comes  his 
strength  is  very  likely  to  be  surprisingly 
sreat.  In  the  meantime  Non-conformists 
will  await  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberals  toward  the  educa- 
tional act.  The  non-conformist  con.seienee 
is  a  ver>'  stubborn  fact  in  English  polities, 
and  the  Liberal  party  can  hardly  afford 
to  disregard  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  commission 
appointed  by  King  Leopold  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  Congo 
Free  State  have  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  affair.  Their 
report,  just  made  public,  while  eonflnBing 
the  truth  of  the  terrible  abuses  there  pei^ 
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petrated,  seeks  to  exonerate  llie  adminis- 
tration and  lays  the  blame  upon  the  native 
foremen  and  the  soldiers  employed  by 
the  commercial  companies.  The  work  of 
the  Belgrian  government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  is  highly  praised,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  ci\nlization  has  so  far 
progressed  that  the  slave  trade  has  dis- 
appeared and  human  sacrifice  has  become 
rare.    The  English  press  is  outspoken  in 


its  condemnation  of  King  Leopold,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  toleration  of  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Congo  Reform  Association. 
The  report  of  Count  de  Brazza,  French 
commissioner  of  investigation,  which 
has  not  yet  been  published,  fully  con- 
firms, it  is  said,  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Morel  and  others.    Upon  the  European 
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nations  who  are  griiarantors  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  rests  the  obligation  of  speedily 
compelling  King  Leopold  to  put  an  end 
to  such  barbarisms.  The  United  States  is 
also  to  be  asked  to  use  its  influence  in  the 
same  direction,  on  the  ground  that  on  all 
civilized  nations  rests  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  ill-treated  peoples. 


The  ever-roeurrin«r  difliculties  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  have  been  again  in 
evidence.    At  the  present 
writing  an  international 
flwt  of  warships  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Piraeus  and  a  detachment 


Turkey  tnd 
the  Power* 


of  marines  has  been  landed  for  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  islands  of  Mytilene 
and  Iveninos  and  the  seizure  of  the  custom- 
houses pending  the  reply  of  the  Sultan  to 
the  demands  of  the  powers  in  regard  to 
reforms  in  Macedonia.  The  ultimatum 
requires  the  general  financial  control  of 
that  country  by  the  powers  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Austrian 
and  Ru-ssian  civil  agents  ajid  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  European  gendarmerie,  in 
charge  of  the  working-out  of  the  taxation 
reform  plans.  Because  Oermany  is  not 
an  active  participant  in  the  naval  demon- 
stration the  Sultan  is  delaying  his  reply 
in  the  hope  of  intervention  by  the  Kaiser. 
The  old  bugaboo  of  a  "holy"  war  is  again 
revived,  intensified  perhaps  by  a  protest 
nmde  by  Mohammedans  in  London  who 


THE  -OOMKDV  FOUR" 
In  vhirh  the  Puwrn  soil  the  Sulun  an  ihr  partie>|Mali 
F.  £1  Jobiutua  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribm* 

insi.st  that  the  Sultan  should  not  be 
coerced  into  submitting  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  .sovereign  rights.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  interference  with  his  prt^stige 
might  lead  to  an  tiprising  of  the  ma.s.se8 
throughout  the  world  who  recognize  him 
as  their  religious  head. 


The  Nation 


Congress  opened  on  December  4,  aiul 
Mr.  Cannon  was  again  elected  Speaker. 
The  President'*  ^'P  the  time  of  writing. 
Me»M0e:      the  most  important  matter 

Corporations  which  has  come  before 
Congress  is  the  President's  message.  The 
state  document  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
ablest  ever  submitted  to  Congress,  Few 
messages  have  been  longer,  but  few  have 


treated  a  larger  number  of  matters  of 
first  importance  with  greater  precision 
and  vigor.  The  general  impression  which 
the  message  makes  is  that  President 
litxwevelt  is  farthest  poasible  from  being 
radical  in  his  proposed  reforms.  He  gives 
every  evidence  of  caution  and  reflection. 
He  declares  himself  to  be  in  no  sense  hos- 
tile to  corporations,  but  believes  that  they 
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should  be  regulated  and  supervised  by 
the  national  government.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  the  federal  government 
as  a  sovereign  has  no  right  to  regulate 
and  supervise  corporations,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  mes- 
sage really  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  constitutional  development  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  that  President 
Roosevelt  suerpests  any  new  doctrine,  it  is 
rather  that  he  has  fonnulated  sharply  the 
de  facto  situation  which  has  ari.sen 
throughout  the  country.  Corporations 
have  grown  up  under  very  miscellaneous 
legislation  on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  lawmaking  bodies,  yet  a  corporation 
of  New  Jersey  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  letrislation  of  the  various 
.states  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  any 
effective  control  of  corporations,  and  to 
a  large  degree  has  handicapped  or  pre- 
vented legislation  by  Congres.s.  President 
Roosevelt  insists  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, rather  than  the  state  government, 
is  the  real  sovereign  over  corporations 
which  are  engaged  in  interstate  business. 
With  this  view  the  great  mass  of  people 
will  heartily  coincide,  the  .sneers  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Republican  party 
notwithstanding. 

The  President's  attitude  on  railway 
rates  is  more  conservative  than  many  had 
expected.  He  reiterates 
his  belief  that  some  admin- 
istrative body  created  by 
Congress  .should  be  given  the  power  to 
regulate  rates,  .suggesting  that  such  a 
body  might  be  a  reorganized  interstate 
commerce  commission  made  unequivocally 
administrative.  The  most  important  pro- 
vision which  he  would  suggest  for  a  law 
governing  rates  is  that  whenever  a  ca.se  is 
brought  before  a  rate-regulating  body  and 
is  found  to  be  unrea.sonable  and  unjust, 
that  body  .should  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  maximum  reasonable  rate,  its 
decision  to  go  into  effect  within  a  reason- 
able time,  though  .subject- to  review  by  the 
courts.  In  case  rates  given  to  .shippers 
are  too  low,  this  commiasion  should  have 
the  right  to  fix  this  minimum  rate  as  the 
maximum,  a  proceeding  calculated  to 
check  unju.st  discriminations.  The  Presi- 
dent calls  attention  to  the  fact  which  has 
been  gratuitously  misrepresented  by  the 


Rate 
Regulation 


enemies  of  his  policy,  namely,  that  his 
proposal  is  not  to  give  the  conunission 
power  to  initiate  or  originate  rates  gen- 
erally, but  simply  to  regulate  a  rate  al- 
ready fixed  by  the  roads  upon  complaint 
and  after  investigation.  As  a  further 
provision  against  misu.se  of  rates  he  sug- 
gests that  in  ca.se  of  comnii.ssion  paid  on 
freight  shipments,  whether  real  or  ficti- 
tious, it  might  be  wi.se  to  confer  on  the 
government  the  right  of  civil  action 
against  the  beneficiary'  for  at  least  twice 
the  value  of  the  rebate.  In  the  interest 
of  the  railroads  he  .suggests  that  it  might 
be  well  to  permit  under  specified  eondi- 


"I  HAVE  A  FEW  WORIXS  TO  SAY  TO  YOU  MEN" 
MrCulclH-on  in  the  Chiraxii  TribUlU 

tions  and  careful  .supervision  pooling 
agreements  which  are  clearly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  He  further  holds 
that  the  new  administrative  body  should 
also  control  private  car  lines,  industrial 
roads,  refrigerator  charges  and  the  like. 
Altogether  his  treatment  of  the  railroad 
rates  offers  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
compromi.se  and  should  insure  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  a  bill  embodying  its  essential 
features. 


Most  of  the  matters  which  the  President 
discusses  are  of  less  pressing  interest 
though  of  hardly  less  im- 
portance. Some  of  them 
are:  the  hours  of  labor 
for  railway  employees;  the  Hague  con- 
ference; the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo; 
the  needs  of  the  navy,  which  he  limits  to 
the  replacing  of  weak  vessels  by  new 
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ones;  the  reform  of  public  land  laws; 
the  extension  of  reclamation  methods  in 
the  "West ;  the  doiiif;  of  justice  to  travel- 
ing Chinese  students  and  business  and 
professional  men;  the  regulation  of  im- 
migration; the  protection  of  Indians; 
the  revision  of  the  copyright  law;  the 
establishment  of  great  national  parks, 
including  one  at  Niagara;  a  pure  food 
statute,  and  the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  As  regards  the  tariff,  however, 
President  Roosevelt's  attitude  is  likely  to 
cause  considerable  disappointment  to 
those  men  of  the  Central  West  who  desire 
revision.  He  holds  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  any  serious  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  raising  rt^venue,  and  particularly 
undesirable  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of 
any  one  section  of  the  country.  He  sug- 
gests in  a  general  way  the  matter  of 
reciprocity,  but  he  has  evidently  no  in- 
tention of  forcing  tariff  legislation  upon 
Congress.  This  may  be  good  politics  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  win  many  friends 
for  the  Republican  party  in  the  Middle 
West. 


In  his  mes.siige  also  President  Roosevelt 
carries  still  further  his  idea  of  the  sov- 
Th«  c«ntni  creignty  of  the  national 
Clause  of  th«  government  and  favors 
Conttitution  national  regulation  of  in- 
surance. In  this  he  sees  the  only  remedy 
for  the  failure  of  men  at  the  head  of 
insurance  corporations  to  distinguish  be- 
tween honesty  and  dishonesty.  This  is 
interesting,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
it  is  suggestive  as  a  commentarj'  on  the 
reconstruction  of  our  Constitution.  This 
right  to  control  insurance  companies, 
railway  rate  regulation  and  corporations 
generally,  is  grounded  by  the  President 
in  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  regrUate 
commerce  between  the  states.  Nothing 
could  be  more  typical  of  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  country'  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up.  Sections  which 
seemed  to  the  fathers  of  the  nation  of 
the  utmost  importance  are  now  all  but 
forgotten,  but  around  this  interstate  com- 
merce clause  there  is  being  built  up  a 
new  conception  of  government  and,  in 
fact,  really  a  new  nation.   If  a  new  Con- 
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stitution  were  to  be  drawn  up,  about  all 
the  power  needed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  contained  in  this  single 
clause.  As  now  exploited,  it  is  a  new 
Constitution.  On  the  strength  of  it  we 
may  become  all  but  Socialists. 


The  Esch-Townscnd  Railroad  Bill, 
which  passed  the  House  at  the  last  ses- 
The  New  sioD  ^ut  failed  to  pass  the 
Escb-Towxucnd  Senate,  has  been  somewhat 
modified  and  reintroduced 
into  the  House.  The  chief  changes  are  in 
the  interest  of  more  precise  specifications 
as  to  the  new  duties  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  enlarges  that 
body  to  seven  members,  increases  their 
terra  of  office  to  seven  years  and  their 
salary  to  $10,000,  provides  that  all  com- 
plaints must  be  decided  within  ninety 
da>'s,  gives  the  commission  power  to  in- 
spect all  books  and  memoranda  of  the 
railroad  company,  and  provides  that  the 
railroads  shall  make  as  full  as  possible 
detailed  reports  of  their  business  and 
their  business  relations.  It  is  a  bill  which 
will  find  favor  among  the  people  at  large 
and  with  most  shippers.  The  attitude  of 
the  Senate,  however,  although  possibly 
less  hostile  than  in  the  last  session,  is  not 
at  all  friendly  to  rate  legislation,  and 
there  is  being  formed  a  strong  opposition 
group  of  Republicans  under  the  lead  of 


JOHN  JACOB  E8CH 
Joint  Bulhcir  of  thr  Railroad  ItiO  now  hrfocr  Conicraii 

Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
moderation  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  olive 
branch  held  out  by  the  President  in  his 
suirgestion  that  pooling  might  in  some 
cases  be  legalized,  ought  to  go  far  toward 
assuring  the  final  passage  of  some  form 
of  effective  rate  legislation.  The  Repub- 
lican party  will  lose  political  capital  if  it 
does  not  in  some  way  meet  the  popular 
demand. 


The  Pantma 
Cenal 


ON  MR.  HUGHES'  CIRai.AR  TRACK 
WthiUr  in  ti>r  Cliiriicn  7°n%uii« 


The  farther  we  dig  the  Panama  Canal 
the  more  do  we  sympathize  with  the  per- 
plexity of  France  in  the 
same  condition.  The  canal 
must  be  dug,  but  the  task 
is  much  bigger  than  was  commonly  sup- 
posed. A  board  of  advisory  engineers 
consisting  of  Eugen  Tincauser,  Germany; 
M.  L.  Quellenec,  France;  Henry  Hunter, 
Great  Britain ;  Adolphe  Guerard,  France, 
and  G.  W.  Walker,  Netherlands;  General 
Henry  L.  Abbott,  Isham  Randolph,  Fred- 
erick B.  Steams,  Joseph  Ripley,  Alfred 
Noble,  Professor  Wm.  H.  Burr,  General 
George  M.  Davis  and  Mr.  Wm.  Barclay 
Parsons,  all  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
ported that  a  sea-level  canal  will  require 
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fifteen  yean  of  work  and  will  eoet  $230,- 

000,000.  The  original  appropriation  has 
been  all  but  exhausted,  and  as  yet  only 
the  preliminaries  of  construction  have 
been  attended  to.  Sanitation,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  workmen  and  the  possible 
supply  of  laborers  have  beeu  carefully 
and  fairly  saeeessfnlly  liandled.  Bat  badt 
of  these  matters  lies  the  fundamental 
question  as  to  whether  the  canal  shall  be 
on  a  aea  level  from  oeean  to  ocean,  or  one 
with  locks.  The  board  of  consulting  engi- 
neers have  by  a  small  majority  voted  in 
favor  of  a  sea-level  canal.  Its  American 
membera,  however,  favor  a  canal  with 
locks.  As  experts  discuss,  the  eountr>- 
grows  impatient  One  of  the  tirst  matters 
whieh  the  Hooae  took  up  was  an  emer> 
eenc  y  bill  urged  by  the  President  favor- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $16,500,000,  but 
the  bill  was  criticized  by  John  Sharp 
Williams,  leader  of  the  minority  of  the 
Ilonse.  Ilis  chief  objection  concerned  the 
issuance  of  bonds  while  thei'e  was  $40,- 
000,000  of  United  States  money  on  de- 
posit without  interest  in  national  banks, 
but  the  canal  management  came  in  for 
furthnr  eritieiam  on  both  ridea  of  the 
Hooae  as  regards  expenditures  and  esti- 
mates and  the  appropriation  was  reduced 
to  $11,000,000.  The  Senate  bids  fair  to 
diaeum  the  matter  indefinitely.  Evi- 
dently we  have  just  begun  with  our 
iathmiau  difiicultiea. 


The  Bepnblie  of  Cuba  haa  again  shown 
ita  eapadtgr  to  weather  the  storm  which 

has  wrecked  so  many  of 
Cubi         the    southern  republics. 

The  ordinary  political  pro- 
pram  in  these  countries  is  for  the  party  of 
the  opposition  to  label  itself  "liberal" 
and  to  deelaim  vigorously  over  the 
tyranny  and  alleged  unconstitutional 
procedure  of  the  administration.  Then 
generally  comes  civil  war.  This  program 
was  undertaken  in  Cuba.  The  disaffected 
portion  gathered  themselves  together 
uTuIer  the  liberal  banner  and  made  the 
customary  ehargea  against  President 
I'alina's  administration.  For  a  few  weeks 
it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  revolu- 
tion, but  the  government  acted  wiUi 
promptness  and  without  undue  aeverity, 
and  General  Gomez  judged  it  necessary 
to  make  a  rather  dramatic  flight  for  safety 
to  the  United  States.  The  election  of 
December  1  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  administration.  The  sen- 
ate wUl  have  fourteen  moderates  as  over 
against  ten  by  otli  r  parties.  The  house 
will  have  forty-one  moderates  as  over 
against  a  mixed  minority  of  twenty-three, 
and  despite  some  apparent  friction  be- 
tween the  heads  of  various  departments, 
the  government  seems  firmly  established 
without  civil  war. 


The  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  tiie  Republic  of 

Cuba  were  for  a  f*  w  days 

vember  threatened  by  the 
Americans  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  These 
emigrants  is.sued  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Cuba,  appointed  territo- 
rial delegates  to  the  United  States  and 
detnnnded  annexation  to  the  latter  coun- 
try. Such  an  act  of  rebellion  is  not  with- 
out attempted  justification.  The  treaty 
of  Paris  provided  that  Spain  should  relin- 
quish sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  cede  to 
the  United  States  I'orto  Kico  and  other 
islands  of  the  "West  Indies  then  under 
Spanish  sovereignty.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  would  cede  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  start  many 
United  Statea  oflficials  ilKMiL'ht  that  the 
cession  was  accomplished.  Otlicial  maps 
marked  the  island  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Such  action,  however,  was 
unwarranted.    The  Isle  of  Pines  had 
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been  an  administrative  division  of  Cuba 
under  Spain,  and  after  various  negoti- 
ations a  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  1*J03 
vesting  the  title  of  the  island  in  Cuba. 
This  treaty  has  never  been  ratifietl,  but 
General  Wood  as  Governor-General  of 
Cuba  turned  the  island  over  to  the  new 
republic,  and  it  has  been  regarded  as 
Cuban  territory  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  government.  This  action  of  the 
American  residents  was  liigh-handed  and 
ill-advised.  It  will  undoubtedly,  however, 
lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  ({uestion  so 
vigorously  argued,  if  only  by  tlie  way  of  a 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 
That  the  policy  of  the  administration  is 
distinctly  friendly  to  Cuba  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of 
Minister  Squiers,  who  apparently  found 
it  impossible  to  meet  a  difficult  situation 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Washington. 


Not  for  thirty  years,  the  records  say, 
has  there  been  so  violent  and  disastrous  a 
DiMtter  storm  as  that  which  broke 
on  tht       over  the  Great  Lakes  No- 

Creit  UkM  vember  27  and  28.  As 
regards  the  resulting  loss  of  property,  it 
has  probably  never  been  equaled. 
Twenty-nine  ves.sels  were  wrecked,  sev- 
eral being  of  steel  construction.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  loss,  estimated  at 
$2,371,500,  was  suffered  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  said 
to  operate  the  largest  fleet  of  ships  under 
the  American  flag.  It  carries  no  insur- 
ance on  its  vessels,  preferring  to  assume 
its  own  risks.  Fortunately  the  loss  of 
life  was  proportionately  small,  most  of 
the  crews  being  saved.  For  thirty-six 
men,  however,  all  efforts  at  rescue  were 
unsuccessful  and  they  perished  from  cold 
or  l)y  drowning. 


Education  and  the  Drama 


The  administration  of  the  two  educa- 
tional funds  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
The  New      ^"^1  ^I*".  Rockefeller,  re- 

Education  spcctively,  is  beirinning 
Bovds  quietly  but  with  the  effi- 
ciency we  should  expect  from  those  who 
have  them  in  charge.  The  illness  of  Presi- 
dent Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  he  is  the 
only  man  who  is  on  both  boards,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  two  should  work 
in  cooperation.  The  appointment  of 
President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  the  head  of 
the  Carnegie  foundation,  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  college  professors,  assures  that 


fund  careful  and  efficient  control.  There 
are  a  number  of  important  questions  to 
be  decided  before  either  of  the  two  funds 
can  accomplish  its  best  end.s.  Chief 
among  these  are  those  concerning  the  gen- 
eral policy  to  be  followed  in  the  choice  of 
those  to  be  aided,  the  definition  to  be 
placed  on  "sectarian"  schools,  the  grade 
of  institution  to  be  assisted  and  the  length 
of  time  and  service  which  shall  justify 
giving  a  teacher  a  pension.  The  General 
Education  board  is  still  grappling  with 
preliminary  problems  and  as  yet  is  with- 
out a  permanent  executive  head.  The 
effect  of  these  two  funds  upon  higher  edu- 
cation can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
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Lovers  of  foreign  comedy  and  comic 
opera  presented  in  the  original  ton^nies 
Foreign       have  been  more  than  de- 

Thcaten  in  lighted  with  the  graceful 
America  presentment  of  Strauss 's 
Frufhlingsluft"  at  the  Irving  Place  the- 
ater, in  New  York.  Vivacious  little  Lena 
Abarbanell  in  the  chief  comedy  role  has 
established  herself  as  a  popular  favorite 
in  Manager  Conried's  chosen  company  of 
players.  The  foreign  drama,  however,  is 
receiving  wider  and  more  sincere  atten- 
tion in  Chicago  than  in  any  other  city  on 
the  continent.  With  two  French  com- 
panies, a  Swedish  company  and  a  German 
company  giving  regiilar  public  perform- 
ances of  the  best  modern  plays  of  their 
respective  nations  in  the  native  tongue, 
the  western  metropolis  is  making  honest 
and  vigorous  strides  forward  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  artistic  dramatic  center. 
Wachsner's  company  of  German  players 
give  a  weekly  perfonnanee  of  the  best 
comedies  of  the  modern  French  and  Ger- 
man school.  The  Theatre  de  I'Alliance 
Franraise  gives  a  monthly  performance 
of  some  recent  Parisian  success.  Mar- 
guerite Conlon  recently  scored  in  Jane 
Hading's  role  in  "Lc  Fiance  Malgre  Lui." 
The  Club  Fi-anqaise  in  its  recent  monthly 
performance  presented  "  FjC  Monde  on 
I'on  s'ennuie,"  Herman  Devries  enacting 
the  leading  part  with  credit.  The  Swe- 
dish company,  headed  by  E.  H.  Behmer. 
is  producing  the  latest  and  best  of  the 
works  of  living  Swedish  dramatists,  or 
such  modem  comedies  of  recent  years  as 
have  lived. 


David    Belasco,    as   plaj'^'right  and 
producer,  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
The  Drama  of        competitors  and  cora- 
the  Month:    mands   the   situation  in 
New  York  York  with  "The  Girl 

of  the  Golden  West."  A  bald  melodrama 
dealing  with  conventional  western  types, 
in  a  conventional  setting,  its  theme 
abounds  in  the  finer  impulses  of  honest 
souls.  In  this  play  Blanche  Bates  has 
created  the  most  satisfactory  role  of  her 
career.  In  opposition,  both  artistically 
and  commercially,  Pierre  Berton's  **La 
Belle  Marseillaise"  is  running  a  swift 
race.  Likewise  a  melodrama  of  faultless 
stnictnral  skill,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  too 
theatric  to  be  pleasing,  too  palpably  a  stage 


FAY  TEMPLETON 
Wbo  hu  been  p(a>in|i  in  "  Fort.\-(ivc  MinulM  from  Rroadtra}'" 

picture  to  be  convincing.  It  furnishes, 
however,  a  striking  role  for  Virginia 
Ilarned,  with  which  she  has  regained  lost 
laurels,  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
retrieved  her  shattered  fortune  by  a  fare- 
well appearance  in  repertory.  Each  per- 
formance was  in  itself  a  triumph  in  which 
the  public  fought  for  seats  and  paid  any 
price  for  a  final  glimpse  of  the  great 
actress. 

In  "Mile.  Modiste,"  a  superior  and 
entertaining  book,  graceful  lyrics  and  a 
grand  opera  star  have  com- 
bined to  create  the  best 
operatic  entertainment  of 
Fritzi  Scheff  has  scored  the 
most  conspicuous  triumph  of  her  career 
since  her  entrance  into  light  opera,  the 
beautiful,  resonant,  birdlike  quality  of 
her  voice  placing  her  without  doubt  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  world's  light  opera 
singers.  "The  Rose  of  the  Alhambra," 
in  which  Lillian  Blauvclt  is  starred,  is 
melodious  and  diverting,  but  lacks  some 
of  the  artistic  touch  of  its  competitor.  In 
the  realm  of  drama  itself,  the  West  has 
had  to  be  content  for  the  most  part  with 
the  return  engagements  of  establi.shed 


Comic 
Opera 

the  season. 
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Bncco»!;ps  like  Eloaruir  Robson.  in  "Merely  do  Grammont,"  and  Diutill  Farnom,  in 
Ma^  Ann ' ' ;  Otis  Skinner,  in  ' '  His  Qrace    ' '  The  Virginian. '* 

Amtteur  Sport 


FootbaJl  season  closed  in  the  East  on  the 
Saturday  before  Thanksgiving  with  the 

cio.c  of  victon,'  of  Yale  over  Har- 
thc  footbiii  vartl,  6  to  0.  The  game 
Season  showed  eoneliidTely  the 
wisdom  of  Coach  Reid's  policy.  For  sev- 
eral years  Harvard  football  policy  has 
been  a  good  illustration  of  athletic  an- 
archy. With  the  coming  of  Mr,  Reid  its 
coaching  brcnmo  onnnilative.  The  Har- 
vard team  has  slowly  gained  form  as  well 
as  power.  It  was  hardly  more  than  a 
fluke  which  led  to  the  Yaie  victory.  The 
moral  victory  is  undoubtedly  with  Har- 
vard. In  the  West,  Chicago  in  a  way  dii> 
plicated  the  experience  of  Harvard  and 
closed  a  season  of  unbroken  victories  with 
the  defeat  of  Michigan,  2  to  0.  The  score 
shows  pretty  accurately  the  difference 
between  the  two  elevens.  The  surprising 
element  of  the  game  was  the  defensive 
play  of  Chicago.  The  power  of  good  of> 
fieials  was  soen  in  the  prompt  disqualify- 
ing of  a  Michigan  player  for  rough  tactics, 
and  only  a  few  players  forced  to  with- 
draw because  of  injuries. 

But  interest  in  football  has  taken  a  new 
phase.  The  country  has  been  aroused  to 

thf  hrntality  inherent  in 

fbr  itaAMn  game,   and  various 

steps  have  slready  been 

taken  looking  to  the  correction  of  its 
faults.  Colinnbia  University  has  voted 
lo  abolish  the  {^ame  after  December  31, 
1905.  The  senate  of  the  University  of 
Chieajro  has  appointet!  a  committee  to  see 
what  steps  can  be  taken  looking  to  reform- 
ing the  game.  The  universities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  an^  plannintr  to  rcorLrarii/c 
the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Middle  West  declined  to  take  any 
steps  looking  toward  a  chanfre  of  rules. 
The  committee  on  rules  is  holding  its 
meeting  at  the  time  we  are  going  to  press 
and  the  outcome  of  its  dclibrrations  is 
not  as  yet  known.  There  has  never  been 
a  more  uniform  expression  of  displeasure 
with  a  national  sport  than  that  whidi 
within  the  Inst  few  weeks  has  Rpnin«r  up 
against  the  game  which  has  caused  be- 


tween twenty  and  thirty  deaths  besides 
hundreds  of  serious  aeeidents. 

The  conference  summoned  by  Chancel- 
lor McCracken,  of  New  York  University, 
Th«CMiftr«nc«  Sucluded  twenty  coHei^ 

on  Footbsii     and  universities.  Twenty- 
Rcform  delegates  from  these 

institntkms  met  in  New  Ymk  on  December 
8  and  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the 
appointment  of  a  rules  committee  to  con- 
sist of  eleven  members  elected  each  year 
by  delegates  appointed  by  the  college* 
and  universities;  no  one  to  be  eligible  as 
a  delegate  who  has  received  compensation 
by  reason  of  his  connection  with  afldetics, 
in  any  capacity,  e.Kceptintr  otdy  a  member 
of  a  faculty  regularly  enrolled  as  such  in 
the  college  catalogue;  this  committee  to 
formulate  rules  which  will  make  the  game 
less  dangerous,  and  will  result  in  the 
certain  detection  of  foul  and  brutal  play. 
With  this  end  in  view,  mass  plays 
sh<mld  be  limited.  A  further  resolntion 
discouraged  interscholastic  games  of  foot- 
ball between  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools  because  of  the  strenuous  character 
of  the  game  and  the  immaturity  of  the 
students.  It  is  expected  that  this  rules 
committee  will  meet  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 28.  Its  success,  lunvever,  is  some- 
what uncertain  as  none  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities,  except  Columbia,  responded  to 
the  call  of  Chancellor  McCracken.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  l>eeome  a  large  ele- 
ment in  the  crj'stallizing  of  public  opin- 
ion»  for  its  members  are  very  much  in 
earnest.  The  self-appointed  mlcs  com- 
mittee which  legislates  for  the  game  is 
«  onij)08ed  very  largely  of  football  play- 
ers, and  is  not  likely  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  niles.  R»»a1  reform,  if  it 
ever  is  to  come,  must  come  from  college 
facultiee. 

Tliere  is  some  hope  of  reforminp  the 
management  of  college  athletics  as  well 
as  the  mles  of  particular 
^Mtton'     frames.    It  is  high  time 

that  such  reform  was  un- 
dertaken.   The  professional  coach  hired 
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FOOTBALL 
IMm  in  the  PimMr  Prm.  d  St  Paul 


to  produce  a  successful  team,  and  the 
professional  manager  whose  businew  it  is 

to  see  that  the  funds  and  the  men  are 
provided  to  win  such  games  are  ruining 
the  amateur  spirit  in  our  colleges.  It  is 
better  to  have  an  interior  team  than  one 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  professional, 
managed  by  men  whose  interests  are  no 
more  educational  than  those  of  the  trainer 
of  a  prize  fighter.  The  conference  com- 
mittee has  sugfiosted  that  the  entry  charge 
to  football  games  should  be  made  fifty 
cents  to  all  students  with  the  expectation 
that  the  enormous  receipts  would  be  ma- 
terially diminished.  This  does  not  seem 
to  he  a  legitimate  hope.  The  proportion 
of  students  in  a  crowd  of  twenty-five 
thousand  is  not  large  enough  to  affect 
materially  the  gate  receipts  in  case  such  a 


reduction  were  made.  A  better  rule 
would  provide  that  the  number  of  tiekets 

sold  to  the  general  public  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  those  sold  to 
members  of  the  student  body  and  the 
alumni.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  fsee 
this  very  cl('nicntar\'  question:  Are  col- 
legiate sports  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  build  grand- 
stands, stadiums  and  gymnasiums,  of 
paying  high  salaries  to  coaches  and 
trainers,  or  are  they  carried  on  in 
the  interest  of  education T  As  th^  are 
now  conducted,  they  are  more  of  an 
amusement  for  the  gcueral  public  than 
is  consonant  with' the  purpose  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  Collfgc  students  have 
no  business  to  maintain  an  amusement 
park. 


The  ReUtffous  World 


Twenty-eight  denominations  were  rep- 
resented by  five  hTindrcd  delegates  at  the 
Intor-church  Federation 

'ySislltoi'*  Conference,  which  met  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
city,  Norember  15-21.  The  purpose  was 
to  foster  the  fellowship  existing  among 
the  members  of  the  various  denomina- 
tional bodies  and  plan  for  fuller  coop- 
eration in  the  future.  It  was  distinctive 
from  previous  interdenominational  gath- 
erings in  that  it  was  composed  of  officially 
appointed  delegates.  The  plan  proposed 
for  adoption  by  the  various  bodies  repre- 
.stnted  in  the  federation  was.  in  the 
main,  as  follows:  (1)  A  Federation 
Cooiieil  of  Protestant  churches  to  meet 
pverv  four  vears.  the  first  meeting  to 
be  held  December  1,  1908.  (2)  Each 
denomination  to  have  four  members  on 
the  council,  and  one  additional  member 
for  eveiy  fifty  thousand  church  members. 


(3)  The  council  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  an  advis<jry  board,  and  to  interfere  in 
no  way  with  the  autonomy  of  the  indi- 
vidual denominations.  (4)  The  object 
to  be  united  action  on  social  and  moral 
questions  and  to  give  spiritual  counsel 
and  promote  fellowship.  (5)  An  execu- 
tive committee  to  deal  with  the  business 
of  the  council  in  the  intervals  between 
meetings. 


Efforts  were  made  by  representative 
leaders  of  the  more  liberal  type  to  make 

Th«  Future  it  possible  for  Unitarians 
of  the        to  join  in  the  federation. 

MmtJoB  The  attitude  of  those 
present,  however,  was  poleniieally  evan- 
gelical, old  theological  prejudice  finally 
conquered,  and  the  door  was  closed  to 
the  Unitarians.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  federation  will  be  of  any  great  im- 
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portance.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  reanimation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  v  hi  'l;  had  a  far  more  auspicious 
beginning  mure  than  thirty  years  ago, 
hnt  now  has  no  si^ifieance  worth  men- 
tioning. There  is  no  need  of  a  conven- 
tion or  federation  of  evanpt'lical  churches 
that  in  one  breath  says  that  it  is  for 
practical  purposes,  and  in  another  breath 
limits  itself  with  theological  definitions. 
Little  can  be  expected  of  a  body  that 
dares  not  to  stand  for  that  wMeh  tibe  age 

noods*.  namely,  a  uin'ficalion  of  all  PB- 
ligious  iuterestii  on  aggrcsiiive  lines. 


From  various  parts  of  the  eonntrj'  come 
reports  of  iucreasing  interest  in  evangel- 
istic meetings  and  oonsa- 

iJlSSSi'*  ^^^^^  attendance. 

Minneapolis  has  had  a 
spiritnal  experience  that  has  exceeded  the 

expectations  even  of  those  who  have 
worked  and  prayed  in  preparation  for  it. 
Dr.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  his  colleagues, 
twenty  in  number,  with  ei^ditoen  singers, 
held  a  total  of  561  moetinys  in  seventeen 
days.  At  many  of  them  people  could  not 
gain  admittance  for  want  of  room.  A1- 
thourrh  no  estimate  of  converts  \vas  made, 
the  good  results  are  already  evident  in 
several  ways.  A  similar  experience  was 
had  in  St.  Paul.  Cincinnati  also  has  had 
a  somewhat  sensational  evangelistic  cam- 
paign under  Sam  Jones.  An  interesting 
indication  of  the  deepening  interaat  in 
spiritual  thinp:s  was  shown  in  a  recent 
meeting  held  by  the  Young  Men's  Presby- 
terian Union,  of  Chicago.  One  thonsand 
invitations  were  sent  to  young  men,  ask- 
ing them  to  drop  business  and  devote  the 
hours  from  four  to  nine  on  a  given  day  at 
the  Hyde  Park  Church  to  consideration 
of  a  higher  person nl  reli<rious  experience. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  officers,  one  out  of 
every  three  came  and  manifested  irreat 
interest  in  the  appeal  made  hy  "Mr.  T?ohert 
Speer,  of  New  York,  for  a  life  of  prayer 
and  obedience. 


The  case  of  Prof^sor  JVIitchell  will  by 
no  means  down.  The  various  papers  of 
ProteaMT  ^Tcthodist  denomina- 

MitciMii      tion  have  discussed  the 
A«iia       matter  with  some  caution 
and  on  the  whole  with  a  recognition  of  ttie 


fact  that  the  action  of  the  bishops  was 
legal,  though  possibly  unwise.  The  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Boston,  as 
distinct  from  the  Divinity  School,  has 
appointed  Professor  Mitchdl  to  a  diair 
in  the  graduate  faculty  until  the  close  of 
the  present  academic  year,  with  full  leave 
of  absence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
means  that  Boston  University  is  planning 
to  establish  a  chair  for  the  stndy  of  the 
Bible  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
bishops.  Questions  of  criticism  are  not 
precisely  questions  of  theology,  and  they 
should  be  treated  with  the  full  freedom  of 
science.  A  board  of  bishops  can  never 
decide  the  authorship  of  an  ancient  docu- 
ment, however  much  it  may  see  to  it  that 
teachers  are  chosen  who  favor  this  or  that 
view. 


The  end  of  a  long  contest  which  has 
aroused  much  bitter  feeling  in  France, 

Church  ifid  ('""ic  on  December  6, 
sute  in  when  the  Senate  adopted 
fnnct  the  bill  for  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  by  a  vote  of  181 
against  102.  The  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  characteristic  French  abandon 
and  cries  of  *'T;ong  live  the  republic,'* 
"Long  live  liberty."  The  bill  passed  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  July,  and  there- 
fore this  is  the  final  act,  the  bill  going  into 
effect  immediately.  Tt  terminates  the  au- 
thority of  the  Concordat  signed  by  Pope 
Pius  TIL  and  Napoleon,  under  widish  Ibe 
French  churches  became  government 
property,  the  clergy  were  paid  by  the 
state  and  church  administration  was  eon- 
trolled  by  the  French  cabinet.  Now  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  just  passed  the 
property  of  the  church  will  be  controlled 
by  civil  organisations,  the  republic  will 
no  longer  pay  the  expenses  of  public 
worship  and  the  salaries  of  the  clergy, 
except  in  the  case  of  chaplains  for  ool- 
le.'es.  hospitlda  and  asylums.  There  will 
henceforth  be  no  official  rect^nition  of 
religion  or  of  any  religions  body.  As 
Premier  Rouvier  stated  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  the  desire  of  the  gov^rn- 
raent  was  definitely  to  affirm  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  state  in  religious  matters,  and 
to  give  to  all  the  various  faiths  the  g^iar- 
antec  of  liberty  t)f  conscience.  Such  an 
attitude  is  the  only  logical  one  for  a  re» 
public 
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THE  CARNEGIE  INTERNATIONAL  ART 

EXHIBITION 


BY 


DAVID  B.  HOW  LAND 


m 

m 

I  TIE  international  exhibi- 
tion of  paintinpi  luitler 
the  Carnepe  institute 
endowment,  whieh 
closes  in  Pittsbiirn  with 
the  opening  of  the  year 
1906,  is  now  recofjnized 
as  the  most  representa- 
tive one  in  America.  As  nearly  one-half 
of  the  pictures  came  from  abroad,  it  .shows 
that  the  (pmlity  and  importance  of  the 
exhibit  is  widely  recopnized.  While  it  is 
admitted  that  Pitt.sburfj  is  not  an  art 
c»'nter  and  the  exhibit  was  broufiht  here 
only  because  it  was  the  home  of  the  man 
who  established  the  fjalleries,  painters  are 


bepinninsr  to  overcome  any  disdain  they 
may  have  felt  for  the  uncon^'eiiial  at- 
mosphere of  the  place  and  to  prize  the 
merit.s  <)f  the  institution  its«'lf.  The 
friendly  co<ip«M'ation  of  the  art  socie- 
tit*s  in  the  selection  of  juries,  representing 
some  of  the  best-known  painters,  has 
helped  to  increa.se  the  prestige  of  the 
annual  event,  which  is  reeotrnized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  routine  dis- 
plays of  paintings. 

In  the  collection  this  year,  figures  pre- 
dominate, although  the  recognition  of 
landscapes  la.st  year  by  the  award  of  the 
first  me<lal  to  Mr.  Schofichl  has  brought 
in  fully  half  a  dozen  where  similar  sub- 
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ist  is  not  conspicuous,  few 
painting  of  this  type  be- 
inp  shown.  Less  than  a 
dozen  pictures  in  the  exhi- 
bition have  the  exagpera- 
tions  of  the  pleinairist 
school,  indicating  that  as 
a  distinctive  class  their 
power  is  wanintr.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  radicals  who 
sousrht  to  make  emphatic 
that  treatment  of  light  and 
air  which  shocked  at  first 
the  conservative  academi- 
cians, is  seen  in  a  majority 
of  the  paintini^s,  for  nearly 
all  have  emerged  from 
studio  effects. 

The   usual    number  of 
"pretty"  pictures  is 
shown,  while  the  ones  that 
depict  .sentiment  still  at- 
tract the  most  popular  in- 
terest.   ElizalM'th  Nourst''s 
"Little  Sister"  easily  leads 
in  exciting  sympathy,  for 
visitors  are  stirred  by  the 
luikempt  dress  of  the  girl 
"mothering"  her  infant 
sister.    Human  interest  is 
also  aroused  by  "Bairnies, 
Cuddle  Doon,"  the  scene 
Robert  (1.  Hutchison  has 
depicted,  where  a  motherly- 
looking  woman  is  putting 
a  row  of  little  folks  to  bed 
and  is  attempting  to  soothe 
two  mischievous  ones  whose 
faces  upturned  from  the 
coverlids  show  laughing  de- 
fiance to  her  wishes.  An 
older  child  is  just  nestling 
down  in  his  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.    Those  to 
whom   only   striking  pic- 
tures appeal  admire  the  <le- 
fiant  figure  of  "The  Spanish  Dancer,"  by 
Kobert  Henri.    A  red  robe  covers  her 
form  and  with  arm  extended  she  cla.sps 
the  castanets  in  her  left  hand.    There  is 
a  goodly  number  of  fjictures  for  those 
who  want  art  to  "tell  a  story."  Take 
the  "Death  of  Gavroehe,"  by  Willette, 
for  instance.    The  sack  of  cartridges  over 
the  little  messenger's  .shoulders  seems  to 
bound  with  the  shock  of  the  fatal  bullet 
which  has  drawn  a  stream  of  blood  from 


A  .SI'A.M.SH  r)ANCF.K.  BY  KOHKKT  HKNUl 
A  utriking  And  drfi«nt  ficurr 

jects  have  been  selecteil.  One  of  these 
took  the  second  medal  this  year.  Still 
life  examples  are  comparatively  few  and 
the  same  can  be  .said  of  such  cattle  sub- 
jects as  shown  by  William  II.  Howe,  who 
exhibits  almost  the  only  one  of  eonse- 
c|uence.  The  group  of  Iambs  by  Bryan 
Wall  attracts  attention,  partly  because 
tender  treatment  emphasizes  their  youth- 
ful appearance.  They  are  delicate  lambs 
with  wool  still  unsoiled.    The  impression- 
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his  breast.  The  defiant  lau«?h  on  his  face 
is  changing  to  a  look  of  horror  as  the 
realization  of  imminent  death  throttles 
him.  H1<kk1  and  the  red  rag  of  anarchy, 
floating  from  the  improvised  street  barri- 
cade, give  plenty  of  color  to  an  animated 


other  canvas  that  touches  a  responsive 
chord  in  popular  interest. 

Marcel  Clement  has  painted  a  scene 
on  a  Paris  street,  where  two  well-dresseil 
women  are  otTering  alms  to  children.  One 
of  the  little  folks  is  about  to  accept  the 


Ulilhi.K  lU  IU)INO.  »Y  KRED  f).  JIAILSH 
An  inartuitic  liubjM't  UmUtl  artutkally 


scene.  The  average  visitor  stops  before 
E.  A.  Walton's  "legend  of  (Jhusgow 
Cathedral"  to  wonder  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  scene  which  represents  a 
cluntsy  ox  team  drawing  the  dead  body 
of  a  saint,  the  simple  bier  being  followed 
by  a  "holy  man"  on  foot.  The  full 
length  figure,  by  Thomas  Eakins,  of  an 
elderly  man  reading  a  newspaper,  is  an- 


gift.  but  the  other  turns  away,  whether 
from  reluctance  or  shyness,  it  is  left  for 
the  spectator  to  determine.  "The  Beg- 
gars," by  Milne,  represent.s  an  adult  ask- 
ing a  pittance,  while  in  his  shadow  stands 
a  small  boy  teasing^  a  dog  by  holding  at 
arm's  length  the  food  the  dumb  creature 
seeks.  "A  Humorous  Incident,"  by  Oar- 
rindo,  is  a  canvas  crowded  with  faces 
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which  peer  lauphinply  through  a  haze  of 
terra  cotta.  pivinp  the  picture  the  appear- 
ance of  a  clay  model.  Skill  in  reproduc- 
ing the  details  of  prints  and  engravings 
is  shown  by  Gabriel  Biessy,  for  his  con- 
noiseur  is  removing  one  from  a  collection 
on  the  wall  and  handling  it  with  reverent 
touch.  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  in  his 
"Call  of  Peter"  shows  a  modern  fisher- 


D.  Harsh,  the  workmen  are  swung  far  out 
above  a  stream  on  a  girder  they  are  guid- 
ing to  its  place.  The  portrait  of  Francis 
Wilson,  by  Clara  T.  MacChesney,  makes 
him  appear  in  the  exact  attitude  he  has 
chosen  for  his  theater  posters.  F.  D.  Mil- 
let's portrait,  with  its  dense  background, 
brings  the  little  girl  forward  until  the 
figure  seeuis  almost  embussed.   Seated  on 


A  PORTRAIT.  BY  ariLIA  BEAl'X 
Terlups  the  miart  notable  in  thr  coUertina 


man  extending  his  hand  in  response  to 
the  summons.  The  study  of  the  face  is 
pleasing,  but  the  hand  is  badly  drawn  and 
can  .scarcely  be  accepted  as  belonging  to 
a  seafaring  man. 

If  the  visitor  was  attracted  by  pictures 
representing  action,  he  found  many  to 
admire.   In  "Bridge  Building."  by  Fred 


a  low  stool  and  perusing  a  book,  she  looks 
up  in  a  <lelight fully  unconscious  way. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  portrait  in  the 
collection  is  that  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  and 
its  animated  face  is  still  further  bright- 
ened by  the  eyegla.sst»s.  The  light  on  the 
hair  and  brow  is  excellent,  but  the  draw- 
ing of  the  hands  seems  awkward,  espe- 
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AN  E^TNING  IN  A  STUDIO.  BY  LUCIKN  SIMON 
Avardcd  the  firvt  gold  mrdal  and  a  priie  ol  11,600.    Suit  the  lOiiKul  ftiTsnitrRiFnt  u(  the  ludit  Ud  it  falb  on  thr  pirtiirtM 


cially  as  the  subject  is  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  holding  down  the  paw  of  her 
eager  pet  dog  with  two  fingers,  in  her 
effort  to  restrain  him. 

In  "Fate  Asleep,"  by  A.  P.  Agnche, 
the  aged  woman  who  shapes  destinies  is 
representing  as  nodding,  her  grim  face 
upturni'd  and  her  head  resting  on  an  arm. 
Aman-Jeans'  subject  displays  her  jewel- 
bedecked  fingers  rather  conspicuously,  but 
she  sits  daintily.  The  treatment  of  the 
dress  fabrics,  the  hair  and  the  ey»'s  is 
effective,  although  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  the  nationality  of  the  painting. 
W.  C.  C.  Bleekman's  "Returning  Home" 
suggests  a  Corot  scheme  of  sunset  gleam 
appearing  between  dark  trees.  A  flock  of 
sheep  wending  their  way  along  the  road 
in  the  foreground  arc  scarcely  discernible 
in  the  dusk. 

"At  Vespers"  is  the  title  of  a  glimpse 
in  a  cathedral  given  by  Mary  L.  Edwards. 
Three  demure  maidens  in  quaint  caps  are 
seen  worshiping,  while  the  setting  sun 


seems  to  add  its  benediction  by  suffusing 
the  walls  a  golden  yellow.  One  of  the 
best  still  life  pictures  is  Walter  (Jay's 
"Blue  and  White."  the  indigo  tints  on 
the  porcelain  in  the  room  being  relieved 
by  the  formal  treatment  of  dark  red  d(K)rs 
which  open  on  each  side  with  mathemati- 
cal precision. 

Bright  red  poppies  on  a  dark  setting 
suggest  .sleep  or  death  and  T.  C.  (lotch 
has  surrounded  a  sad-faced  maiden  with 
them.  The  veil  falling  over  her  head  is 
black,  so  the  painting  has  been  named 
"Death;  the  Bride."  Augustus  Koop- 
man  has  painted  large  figures  and  inter- 
esting faces  in  his  "Return  of  the  Shrimp 
Catchers."  The  stern  features  of  the 
man  leading  the  party  home  are  relaxing 
somewhat  under  the  smile  of  the  sweet 
face  next  his.  but  a  second  woman  strides 
along  apparently  uncon.scious  of  every- 
thing except  weariness  with  the  day's 
work.  Evening  shadows  falling  on  the 
snow  in  a  defile  leading  to  n  farmhouse 
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are  features  of  Walter  Nettleton's  "Pann 
Lane."  In  Robert  Reid's  "Fleur  de 
Lys"  a  young  woman's  face  peers  out 
from  a  screen-like  wealth  of  lilac-colored 
blossoms,  her  dress  being  marked  with  the 
same  color  so  the  whole  may  be  in  har- 
mony. John  Sloan  has  made  Madison 
Square  in  New  York  very  dark  indeed  in 
his  "Coffee  Line,"  and  the  white  tip  of 
the  whiskey  sign  he  has  inserted  in  a 
corner  scarcely  relieves  the  blackness. 

Henry  O.  Tanner  is  the  only  colored 
painter  represented,  and  his  scene  where 
Judas  is  covenanting  with  the  high 
priests  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ  was 
worthy  of  recognition,  aside  from  senti- 
mental considerations.  The  meeting  is 
evidently  secret,  for  the  contracting  par- 


ties are  in  a  lonely  building  where  the 
priests  can  display  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  without  attracting  attention.  The 
old-fashioned.  New  England  type  of 
chiirch  has  been  attempted  by  C.  C.  Vor- 
hees.  The  white  painted  walls  of  the  se- 
vere front  rise  spectral  in  the  growing 
darkness,  but  the  spire  is  decimated,  prob- 
ably so  as  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
details  of  the  entrance  opening  on  the 
village  common. 

The  first  medal  carries  with  it  a  prize 
of  $1,5(X).  The  jury  this  year  awarded 
this  to  Lucien  Simon  for  his  large  figure 
group  entitled,  "An  Evening  in  a  Stu- 
dio." The  skill  of  the  artist  is  evident  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  light  as  it  falls  on 
the  pictures.    The  new  painting,  which 


AT  MOI  QIINS,  BY  WILLIAM  J  GUCKENS 
A  roUiitk  iketch 
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'  BAIRNIES.  CUDDLE  DOO.V."  BY  ROBERT  Q  HUTCHISON 

A  picture  full  of  human  iotcrnt 


the  family  and  friends  have  apparently 
been  invited  to  inspect,  is  not  shown,  but 
as  most  of  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the 
front,  that  may  be  considered  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work.  Redfield's  "On  the 
Crest"  was  piven  the  second  medal.  It 
is  similar  in  theme  to  the  landscape  by 
Schofield  last  year  which  won  the  first 
medal,  and  it  represents  a  stream  in  win- 
ter on  whose  banks  the  bare  trees  are 
Kurroundeil  by  patches  of  snow.  These 
are  lighted  here  and  there  by  .streaks  of 
sunlight.  The  third  medal  went  to  Childe 
IIa.s.sam  for  his  "June,"  an  impressionist 


symphony  whose  shower  of  colors  sur- 
rounds three  nude  Hvrures  sporting  on  a 
river  bank  which  abounds  in  impos-sible 
flowers.  Sloan  received  an  honorable 
mention  for  his  New  York  picture,  as  did 
Willijun  J.  (Maekens  for  his  realistic 
sketch  of  a  couple  dining  at  Mouquins. 
The  other  painting  considered  worthy  of 
this  honor  was  Charles  11.  Woodbury's 
"  Winter,"  where  a  dull  rock  on  the  beach 
is  touched  by  snow  on  the  one  side  and  a 
swirling  wave  on  the  other.  Combined 
they  produce  the  veined  marble  effect  so 
favored  by  this  artist. 
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THE  REMAKING  OF  COLOMBIA 


HOW  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC  HAS  DEVELOPED 
UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  RAFAEL  REYES 


BY 


EDWABD  H.  UA80N 


|T  is  just  two  years  since 
the  quick-action  revolu- 
tion of  Panama,  with 
ita  accompaniment  of 
American  intervention, 
and  the  subsequent  ar- 
ranging of  the  canal 
treaty  with  the  new  re- 
pnblic,  brought  to  an  end  our  fifty  years* 
asijociation  with  Colombia  in  guarding 
the  right  of  free  transit  across  the  Isth- 
mns. 

Tho  now  interest  in  Colombia  then 
aroused  seems,  however,  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  engrossing  subject  of  canal 
construction,  and  to-day  the  idea  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  minds  of  many  is  probably 
limited  to  the  glimpse  had  at  that  time  of 
a  eountry  wealoned  and  disorganized  al- 
most to  the  point  of  annihilation  by  the 
events  of  the  revolution  and  by  the  fierce 
stress  of  the  civil  war  preceding  it. 

But  instances  of  quick  progress  in  na- 
tional development  can  be  found  in  South 
as  well  as  North  America  when  the  ri^t 
impetns  has  been  given,  and  the  energy 
wasted  in  internal  dissensions  can  pro- 
duce appreciable  results  when  applied  in 
proper  chaTmfilB.  Sadi  is  the  ease  with 
Colombia  to-day,  thanks  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  remarkable  man  who  has 
recently  completed  his  first  year  of  oflBce 
as  president  of  the  republic,  General 
Rafael  Reyes. 

From  the  intense  preoccupation  of 
long-continued  partban  strife,  the  peo> 
pie  were  awakened  by  the  shock  of  the 
Panama  affair  to  a  realization  of  their 
condition,  and  from  both  parties  came  a 
demand  for  a  leader  who  vonld  do  away 


with  the  old-established  "to  the  victor" 
style  of  government  (the  prime  canse  of 
the  evils  from  which  the  country  was 
suffering),  and  supplant  it  with  one 
fovmded  on  broad  patriotism  rather  than 
on  partisanship.  A  lifetime  of  disinter- 
ested service  of  his  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  made  General  Reyes  the  one 
logical  candidate  for  the  presidency  under 
these  conditions,  and  the  achievements  of 
his  administration  thus  far  in  the  work  of 
strengthening  and  rdmilding  the  nation 
have  more  l£an  proven  the  wisdoin  of  hia 
election. 

But  to  trace  this  process  of  reeesiitrae- 
tion  from  its  beginning,  let  na  start  wifii 

the  period  just  after  the  Panama  revolu- 
tion when  General  Reyes'  work  really  be- 
gan. He  had  been  appointed  at  that  time 
commissioner,  with  absolute  power  tO 
handle  the  Panama  matter  in  any  way  he 
saw  fit,  and  his  first  move  was  to  impress 
his  justly  aroused  countrymen  with  the 
advisability  of  exercising  restraint  and 
refraining  from  a  hopeless  struggle  to  re- 
gain their  lost  territory.  To  his  influence 
more  than  anything  else  due  the  dig- 
nified attitude  which  Colombia  main- 
tained at  that  time  under  sneh  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

General  Reyes  next  visited  Panama  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  a  vol- 
untary return  to  its  old  allegiance,  bat 
the  revolutionary  government  so  thor- 
oughly appreciated  and.  feared  the  prob- 
able effect  of  his  personalis  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  that  thoy  would  not  oven 
permit  him  to  land.  At  Washington  a 
brave  effort  to  bring  about  recognition  of 
Colombia'a  claims  in  the  matter,  while  ap- 
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parently  meeting  with  like  failure,  in  re- 
ality laid  a  foundation  of  sympathy  and 
good  will  on  whieh  a  settlement  honura])le 
to  both  countries  may  yet  he  huilt.  Not 
the  least  important  feature  of  this  har- 
QMmizing  voyage  wfM  a  personal  eonfer- 
enee  at  Caraca-s  with  the  fiery  Castro  of 
Vf'rioziinla,  resultint^  in  a  friendly  under- 
staiiduig  covering  points  at  issue  between 
the  two  countries. 

Considering  the  anionTit  of  trouble 
which  the  little  autocrat  of  Venezuela 
seeniB  able  to  make  for  even  far^distant 
nations,  the  possibilities  of  complications 
as  regards  a  next-door  neighbor  are  very 
great.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  Colombia,  wUeh  is  dependent  upon 
Venezuela  for  access  to  the  sea  by  the 
river  highways  of  the  Zulia  and  Orinoco, 
tor  the  eonmieree  of  her  northeastern  and 
eastern  departments.  In  adrlitiou  to  levy- 
ing a  river  toll  on  this  business,  Veneza- 
da  hia  been  in  the  habit  of  dosing  the 
rivers  entirely  to  foreign  commerce  at 
any  and  all  times  and  for  nny  or  no  rea- 
son. "While  Colombia  ha-s  been  the  chief 
sufferer  from  this  arbitrary  performance, 
the  day  will  come  whfn  the  world's  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  great 
heart  of  Sonth  Ameriea,  readied  by  these 
rivers  and  their  affluents,  will  make  the 
open  door  as  important  there  as  it  is  now 
considered  to  be  in  China. 

With  Colombia's  foreign  affairs  thus 
put  in  order,  General  R<»y«  s  wns  ready  for 
the  internal  problems  wiiich  confronted 
him  when  he  aetnally  took  office  as  pred* 
(lent  In  August  of  1904.  He  found  the 
country  suffering  principally  from  the 
effects  of  too  much  politics,  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  engaged  in  "saving  the  coun- 
try" somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the 
working  force.  It  had  been  the  old  situa- 
tion of  the  *'in  party"  monopoUsing  the 
government,  while  the  "out  party" 
struggled  for  representation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  polities  engrossed  the  best 
thought  and  energy  of  the  country  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  productive  occupations. 
But  from  the  start  of  President  Keyes' 
administration  has  been  seen  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  government  frr^m  w\\l:h  tbo 
idea  of  party  is  practically  dii>sociated. 
Both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  rep- 
resented in  the  cabinet,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  ihf  diplnnifitie  and  consubir 
services,  and  m  iuct  ol  ail  branches  of  the 


government  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  Colombia's  public  service  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  picked  men  item  her  en- 
tire population,  instead  of  from  merely  a 
part,  while  private  enterprises  are  show- 
ing the  effeet  of  the  working  capacity  re- 
leased from  political  occupations. 

It  was  also  found  that  Colombia's  con- 
stitution was  an  admirable  instrument  for 
putting  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  progress. 
Under  it  the  powers  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  government  were  so  care- 
folly  interlodced  and  diedced  agauist 
each  other,  that  a  condition  of  practical 
immbbility  was  the  result.  This  consti- 
tution was  the  outcome  of  a  grudging 
yielding  of  the  extreme  "states  rights" 
idea  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  republic,  when  the  various  depart- 
ments fiinired  as  confederated  states,  and 
sent  their  representatives  to  a  "Senate  of 
Plenipotentiaries,"  as  the  national  con- 
gress in  Bogota  was  then  called.  Tlie 
curious  situation  might  have  been  ob- 
served at  that  time  of  complaints  being 
made  to  the  national  poverumeut  by  cer- 
tain of  the  sovereign  states,  to  the  effeet 
that  some  of  their  fellow  sovereipms  were 
making  war  on  them,  and  would  the  na- 
tional government  please  make  them  stop. 
From  this  state  of  affairs  was  developed 
the  constitution  in  effect  when  General 
Reyes  took  office,  which  soon  proved  its 
"dead-locking"  capacity  by  enabling  a 
small  minority  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  hold  up,  not  only  the  progressive 
legislation  which  the  achninistration  was 
urging,  but  even  the  transaction  of  the  or- 
dinary business  required  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  motion. 

A  convention  or  national  assembly  of 
the  most  representative  character,  to  have 
as  its  chief  work  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  demanded  by  all  parties 
and  all  sections  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  This  assembly  met  in  Bogota 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  and  its 
labors  have  resulted  in  giving  to  Colombia 
thp  strongly  centralized  form  of  govem- 
mtnt  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
best  suited  to  the  devdopment  of  the 
T.atin-Araeriean  repnbbV<;.  Of  first  im- 
portance in  the  changes  authorized  is  the 
lengthening  of  the  preddential  term  from 
six  years  to  ten,  but  this  applies  only  to 
the  tf  "tn  of  office  q|  the  present  inciim- 
beut,  so  that  after  Its  expiration,  the  six- 
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year  term  is  a^ain  in  force.  No  more  pro- 
QOtmced  placing  of  the  seal  of  popular 
aiypTOval  upon  the  acts  of  an  adminisfcrap 
tion  can  be  imaisnned  than  tlils  Tt  not 
only  approves  the  work  accompiiiihed  up 
to  date,  bat  it  guaranteea  that  snffieieiit 
time  will  be  given  to  cany  the  govern- 
ment 's  program  through  to  a  finisli 

The  history  of  monarchical  goverumenta 
has  shown  the  heir  apparent  aa  a  frequent 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  amnnw-  re- 
publics the  storm  center  has  often  been 
located  in  the  irice-presidential  office. 
Equipped  for  the  most  part  with  a  set  of 
nominal  duties  which  make  the  mild 
labors  of  our  own  Vice-President  seem 
strenuous  by  comparison,  this  officer  with 
our  Latin-Ameriean  neifrhbors  has  some- 
times occupied  his  leisure  years  in  imag- 
ining what  he  would  do  if  he  were  presi- 
dent. Prom  imagination  to  action  has 
been  but  a  short  step.  Colombia  was  most 
generously  equipped  in  this  respect  under 
^e  old  constitutional  provisions,  havinr^' 
not  only  a  fnlbfledgcd  vice-president,  but 
also  a  special  understudy  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress,  who  was  known 
as  the  *'Designado."  An  occasional  mis- 
apprehension by  the  Designado  of  the 
foet  that  his  part  was  merely  a  thinking 
one,  lead  to  the  abolition  of  this  office  to- 
gether with  that  of  tlir>  regular  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  Colomitiaii  president  of  the 
future  will  be  free  from  these  possihld 
enemies  of  his  own  household. 

In  a  country  of  great  distances  and  of 
inadequate  transportation  ftieilities,  such 
as  Colombia,  the  states  or  depar''n:nts 
ought  to  be  of  such  reasonable  size  that 
their  capitals  with  the  governmental  ma- 
ehinery  can  be  easily  reached  from  all 
points  within  their  boundaries.  Hereto- 
fore some  of  the  departments  have  been 
of  such  great  size  that  months  might  pos- 
jfibly  be  spent  in  a  trip  to  the  capital  and 
back  from  some  ouuying  point.  This 
trouble  was  remedied  by  dividing  up  the 
departments,  making  fifteen  of  them  alto- 
gether instead  of  the  orifirina!  eight,  which 
has  added  greatly  to  the  effective  scope  of 
the  local  govemmenta,  while  at  the  same 
time  advancing?:  the  centralized  govcm- 
^  ment  idea.  As  all  governors  of  depart- 
'  nents  are  personal  appointees  of  Ihe  nap 
tional  executive,  the  establishment  of 
tiiese  additional  local  seat*'  of  government 
in  close  touch  with  Bogota  has  bound  the 


whole  stracture  more  closely  together 
while  lessening  the  old  "state"  feelii^ 
that  used  to  prevail.  This  redistricting 
has  aliio  been  extended  to  Bogota,  the  na- 
tional capital,  which,  with  its  immediate 
suburbs,  has  been  made  a  "Federal  Du- 
trict"  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
tbp  surrounding  department  of  Cundinar 
iiiutva. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  new  departments  have  been  of- 
ficered on  a  very  economical  scal^  and 
their  creation  will  detract  but  little  from 
tlie  record  wliieh  the  administration  is 
making  in  the  suppression  of  unnecessary 
employees,  which  thus  far  it  is  estimate 
will  save  the  country  something  like  $2,- 
000,000  gold  per  year.  The  effectiveness 
and  responsibility  of  the  judiciary  have 
also  been  augmented  by  doing  away  wilh 
life  tenure  of  office,  and  substituting 
therefor  fixed  terms,  with  power  of  re- 
moval under  oertain  eomditioi*  vested  in 
the  executive. 

With  constitutional  revision  accom- 
plished, the  govermneiit  next  turned  its 
attention  to  the  very  pressing  duty  of  re- 
habilitating the  national  finances.  Al- 
though Colombia  not  many  years  ago 
ranked  among  the  first  South  American 
countries  in  the  production  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  under  the  necessities  of  the 
recent  civil  war  it  yielded  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  printing-press  and  the  Htho* 
graphic  stone,  and  ran  riot  in  a  fiat  money 
debauch  which  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  our  ancient  greenback  party. 
Paper  issue  followed  paper  issue  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  government  estab- 
lishments, while  various  amateur  finan- 
ciers helped  on  the  good  work  with  pri- 
vate issnes  of  their  own,  which  in  quality 
of  material  used  were  quite  as  good  as  the 
regular  article,  and  ahnost  as  Valuable  in- 
trinsically as  time  went  on.  so  that  the 
depreciated  peso  or  dollar  slid  swiftly  to 
a  valuation  of  something  less  than  one- 
half  cent  gold.  It  has  sisee  recovered  an 
exchange  value  of  an  even  cent  gold,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  government,  which 
for  some  time  has  devoted  the  proce^  of 
the  national  emerald  mines  to  the  buying 
up  and  burning  of  large  quantities  of  the 
paper  money,  and  of  late  has  held  ez> 
change  at  about  one  hundred  to  one,  by 
the  sale  of  drafts  nn  Europe  at  this  rate 
when  necessary  to  steady'  the  market. 
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This  situation  is  responsible  for  the 
vivid  tales  brought  back  by  returning 
travelers  of  "five-dollar  shaves,"  "hun- 
dred-dollar cab  rides"  and  "eight  hun- 
dred dollars  a  bottle  ohnmpaprne."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  a  week  in  the  coun- 
try one  simply  translates  "pesos"  as 
"cents"  instead  of  "dollars,"  and  forpcts 
about  "depreciated  currency,"  but  the 
government  has  realized  the  necessity  of 
oonfonniiig  to  the  standard  of  other  na- 
tions, and  has  taken  active  steps  to  brinfr 
the  country  into  line  on  a  gold  basis. 
This  IS  bein^  done  tlmnigli  tiie  mediom  of 
the  Banco  Central  at  Bopota,  a  financial 
institution  recently  organized  with  local 
capital,  to  which  the  government  has 
granted  very  wide  powers.  It  has  been 
made  a  bank  of  issue  with  exclusive  power 
for  thirty  years  to  emit,  through  its 
branehes  in  the  difFerent  departments,  its 
pold  notes  apaiust  a  thirty  per  cent  re- 
serve, which  latter  is  subject  to  govern- 
ment verification.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
made  the  depository  of  all  government 
revenues,  specific  portions  of  which  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  coinage  of  metal  cur- 
reney  nnder  the  bank's  direetion.  The 
gold  dollar  divided  into  one  hundred 
cents  (1.672  grams  weight  and  0.900  fine) 
lias  been  decreed  to  be  the  monetary  unit 
of  the  republic,  and  silver  emrrency  in 
half-dollars  and  twenty-cent  and  ten-cent 
pieces  (0.900  tine)  and  with  a  weight 
ratio  as  eompared  to  gold  of  38  to  1,  may 
be  coined  up  to  one-tenth  of  the  total 
gold  coinage,  as  also  nickels  and  cents  to 
the  amount  of  two  per  cent  of  the  gold  in 
circulation. 

To  provide  for  this  new  coinage,  as  well 
as  for  the  coontry's  other  needs,  the  cus- 
toms dntiei  liare  been  increased  in  gen> 
era!  about  seventy  per  cent,  and  govern- 
ment monopolies  have  been  established  on 
liquors,  hides,  tobacco  and  matches. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  new  custom 
duties  (to  be  raised  to  f-fty  per  cent  in 
1907)  has  been  set  aside  since  July  1  for 
this  purpose,  as  has  also  the  reyenue  from 
the  monopoly  on  hides,  which  latter  will 
be  increased  if  needed  from  the  earnings 
of  the  government-owned  emerald  mines, 
so  that  it  shall  amount  to  as  mnch  as  the 
percentage  of  the  duties  mentioned.  "With 
the  funds  derived  from  these  sources,  and 
with  any  other  revenues  which  the  treas* 
nzy  can  spare,  the  eoiaifle  of  the  new 


money  will  be  commenced  on  January  1, 
1906,  and  the  same  will  be  used  for  the 
conversion  of  the  paper  money  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  $1  gold  for  $100  paper. 
While  nil  this  has  been  going  on  at  home, 
negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  foreigrn  bandhdders  of  Colombia's  na- 
tional debt,  resulting  in  an  arrangement 
for  taking  care  of  the  arrears  of  interest, 
and  the  first  payment  on  account  of  both 
the  arrears  and  current  interest  was  made 
in  London  during  July. 

It  is  said  of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico, 
that  his  announced  program,  when  he  un- 
dertook the  work  of  rebuilding  his  coun- 
tr}%  was  "to  shoot  bandits  and  build  rail- 
roads." This  first  undertaking  is  not  re- 
quired in  Coloinbia,  as  tiie  writer  ean 
testify  after  riding  some  two  thousand 
miles  through  its  ever-changing  valleys 
and  mountains,  and  vidting  every  one  of 
its  original  eight  departments.  While 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  notion  of  South 
American  conditions,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  good  order 
prevailing  throughout  the  country  and 
the  universal  respect  for  life  and  property 
riglitB  tanxmg  its  dtixens. 

The  transportation  problem  is,  however, 
of  prime  importance,  and  the  government 
has  set  to  work  in  earnest  on  the  solution 
of  it.  To  appreciate  the  situation  in  this 
respect,  one  should  I)e  acquainted  with 
the  difiiculties  besetting  traveling  in  Co- 
lombia at  the  present  time.  Only  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  mule-back  traveling 
can  enable  one  to  appreciate  these  thor- 
oughly, but  for  those  that  have  not  had 
this  experience,  it  should  be  explained 
that  mule-back  is  the  ordinary  method  of 
canying  passengers  and  freight,  with  the 
ezeeptions  of  the  Magdslena  Biver  steam- 
ers and  a  few  short  local  railroads,  while 
a  cross  section  of  the  country  itself  baa 
been  aptly  likened  to  a  tooth  comb.  This 
may  be  putting  it  a  little  strongly,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Colombia  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  the  three  north  and  south  ranges  of 
the  Andes,  with  tiie  broad  vaUeys  of  the 
Cauca  and  the  Magdalena  rivers  between 
them,  and  beyond  the  easternmost  range 
a  great  empire  of  almost  unexplored  ter- 
ritory in  the  low-lying  plains  of  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  where  rise  the  countlesB 
affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amaaon. 

Qreat  taUetandSy  that  mmandiiic 
Bogota,  erown  the  mountaiii  tops,  where 
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•n  raised  all  the  agriealtnral  prodnets  of 

onr  own  colder  latitudes,  while  the  rivi  r 
valleys  and  lower  coast  lands  yield  every 
variety  of  tropical  plants  and  fruits.  In 
'tte  extent  and  variety  of  her  mineral  re- 
sources, Colombia  is  also  marvelously  rich, 
while  her  broad  plains  and  valleys  rank 
with  the  Argentine  as  cattle  prodnoers. 
"With  all  this  abundance  the  diflRculty  of 
traoBportation  limits  production  in  most 
eiBea  to  the  supplying  of  loeal  needs,  and 
makes  the  country  largely  dependent  on 
importe<l  supplies  brought  in  by  sea  or 
river.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Bogota,  in 
the  center  of  a  country  capable  of  raiaiiiip 
anythinsr  on  earth,  receives  flour  from 
New  York  City,  which  is  brought  in  by 
the  Hai^dalena  Jftiver  ronte.  With  coal 
deposits  over  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
the  river  steamers  still  burn  wood,  and 
the  Barranquilla  Railway  iinds  it  cheaper 
to  use  coal  briquettes  shipped  from  Car- 
diff, Wales.  One  of  the  world  *s  great  e.st 
salt  mines  is  that  of  Zipaquira,  on  the 
Bogote  idateaa,  and  yet  aea  salt  from 
Peni  15?  being  used  in  the  Cauea  Valley, 
not  three  hundred  miles  distant,  while  im- 
ported canned  meats  penetrate  to  every 
part  of  the  ooontry,  as  local  meats  can 
only  be  transported  "on  the  hoof." 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  steps  to  interest  capital 
in  railroad  construction  by  grantinf*  con- 
cessions, with  subsidies  attached,  in  the 
shape  generally  of  guaranteed  interest  for 
a  term  of  years  on  a  fixed  construction 
cost,  secured  by  a  percentage  of  certain 
custom-house  receipt*.  On  this  basis  rail- 
road concessions  have  been  granted  to 
both  t]n^lish  and  Ann  ?  ! ';in  <  ipitalists  for 
a  number  of  different  lines  of  road.  The 
most  important  ones  projected  are  those 
to  connect  Bogota  and  the  neighborinfj 
mountain  plateaus  with  the  lower  Mag- 
dalena,  at  a  point  where  access  to  the  sea 
may  be  had  by  deep-draft  river  steamers, 
and  to  connect  Bosrota  with  the  rich 
Cauca  Valley  and  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  BnenaTcntnra,  the  nearest  seaport 
Intermediate  lines  are  to  mn  down  the 
Magdalena  Valley  and  through  the  rich 
state  of  Antioquia,  all  the  new  Unes  being 
hoSH  in  connection  with  the  half-doien 
or  more  short  railroads  now  in  operation, 
and  together  with  them  and  the  river 
steamer  Hnsa  forming  a  eunprehensiTtt 
transpixrtatioii  i^Btem,  which  wul  not  only 


open  the  country  to  the  outside  worid,  but 

will  put  the  principal  sectiooa  in  com- 
munication with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  system  a 
large  number  of  wagon  roads  have  been 
undertaken  bv  local  capital,  and  the  river 
navigation  is  being  improved,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Bffsgdalena,  by  tiic  impodtion 
of  a  toll  to  cover  the  expenses  of  clearing 
and  dredging  it,  and  on  the  smaller  rivers 
by  variously  aided  and  subsidised  steamer 
Ikie  concessions.  A  significant  circnm- 
!?tanee  in  connection  with  this  road-build- 
ing work  is  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  equipped  what  is  left  of  its  greatly 
reduced  army  with  pifk  and  shovel,  and 
set  it  to  work  repairing  the  principal  na- 
tional highways.  This  praetieal  sword 
and  plow-share  transformation  is  prov- 
ing a  fine  thing  for  the  roads,  but  it  is  far 
more  important  in  evidencing  to  the 
world  that  the  government's  program  of 
peace  and  progress  ia  an  aeoompliahed 
fact 

Since  the  writer's  return  home,  comes 

the  news  of  an  event  which  do* rot 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
comparison  with  the  government's  more 
ambitious  undertakings,  but  which  per- 
haps has  greater  possibilities  for  future 
benefit  to  the  country  than  any  of  them. 
It  ia  4he  publicatimi  of  a  decree  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Superior  Normal 
School  in  Bogota,  with  branches  in  the 
various  departmental  capitals.  If  an 
administration  accomplished  nothing  be- 
yond thn  '^ntisfaetory  carrying  out  of  an 
undertaking  such  as  this,  it  would  still 
deserve  to  rank  beside  those  which  have 
hrvv.  most  successful  in  promoting  the 
country 's  material  development 

To  illustrate  briefly  the  foregoing  by  a 
parallel  case  along  lines  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  it  may  be  said  that  Colombia  is 
now  experiencing,  under  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  General  Reyes,  an  awakening 
comparable  only  to  that  which  I^Iexico 
experienced  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
Prarident  Diaz  Im^ui  his  wonder^worldnf 
term  of  office.  In  General  Reyes,  Co- 
lombia, with  her  wealth  of  undeveloped 
resource,  seems  to  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  another  Diaz,  who  will  give 
life  to  her  Irit^nt  possibilities  in  countless 
lines  and  will  lead  her  to  her  place  among 
nations  through  the  paths  of  peace  and  ■ 
good  government 
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1^  ARLIAMENTARY 

frovernment  is  on  its 
trial  in  Europe.  In 
Britain,  the  borne  of 
"nile  by  talking-shop,** 
the  decadence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has 
become  a  commonplace 
Conservatives  lay  it  to 
the  door  of  Liberal  obstruction,  Liberals 
to  the  usurpation  of  power  bgr  the  eabmet 
Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  re- 
mains. In  Franco,  for  the  moment,  the 
machine  is  working  smoothly,  with  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  Nationalist  firio- 
tion,  but  in  Sjinin  the  farce  of  a  new 
and  unrepresentative  ministry  every  five 
months  still  holds  the  stage.  Italy  is 
struggling  in  the  grip  of  the  sj'stem  of 
personal  groups  instead  of  parties,  while 
in  Austria-Hungary  the  machine  has 
broken  down  completely  and  brought  the 
Dual  Monarchy  to  the  brink  of  dis.solu- 
tion.  The  net  result  has  been  to  throw 
move  powo*  into  the  hands  of  the  ezeen- 
tlTe,  and  to  attach  a  new  importance  to 
the  personalities  of  the  premiers. 

To  Americans,  the  best  known  of 
Europe's  premiers  is,  of  course,  Arthur 
Balfour.  Yet  none  is  harder  to  under- 
stand. He  is  at  once  the  most  transparent 
and  the  most  elnsive  of  politicians,  "^th 
schoolboy  candor  he  will  blurt  out  the 
most  damaging  admissions  of  error  or  un- 
preparedness  in  some  crisis,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  keep  the  country  and  his 
party  guessing  for  years  at  a  stretch 
where  he  stands  on  the  most  discussed 
question  of  the  day.  He  is  a  bundle  of 
contradictions,  a  perpetual  enigma.  He 
could  not  be  otherwise  if  he  tried,  but  in- 
cidentally be  finds  mystery  good  politics; 
as  Disraeli  discovered  before  him,  it  irri- 
tates the  people  some  of  the  time  but  it 
fascinates  them  all  the  time. 


At  first  glance  no  man  would 
qualified  than  Arthur  Balfour  to  guide 
his  party  and  the  Empire  through  such  a 
time  of  change  and  stress  as  the  prosont. 
Indolent,  fastidious,  dilettante,  indiffer- 
ent to  opinion,  scorning  details,  hating 
the  drudgery  of  office ;  in  earlier  days  the 
darlinfx  of  "The  Souls,**  that  esoteric 
band  of  society  geniuses  whom  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  has  pictured  in  her 
latest  book  as  the  archangels;  early  and 
late  a  metaphysician,  finding  his  deepest 
interest  in  the  problem  of  founding:  the- 
ology' anew  on  the  strange  basis  of  a  uni- 
versal scepticism— this  is  unpromising 
material  for  the  making  of  a  practical 
politician.  Yet  under  stress  of  need  this 
philoBopher  has  prorved  himself  the  most 
astute  party  leader  in  England  to-day. 

Wlien,  three  years  ago,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain threw  the  brand  of  protection  into 
the  arena,  few  expected  that  Mr.  Balfour 
would  long  be  able  to  retain  the  reins  of 
power.  He  would  be  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  Birmingham  potter.  The  party 
would  break  up,  the  great  majority  ad- 
hering to  Mr,  Chamberlain.  Yet,  to-day, 
though  the  party  is  doomed  to  defeat, 
it  is  still  a  united  party,  and  it  is  still 
the  party  of  Arthur  Balfour,  while  the 
redoubtable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  puller 
of  party  wires,  controller  of  caucuses, 
most  American  of  Briti.sh  politicians,  is 
still  without  the  breastworks,  Mr.  Bnl- 
four  has  dawdled  to  some  purpose;  has 
compromised,  shifted  and  postponed,  lean- 
inp:  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other, 
trusting  that  something  would  turn  up 
to  proTide  an  issue  other  than  protection 
on  which  his  party  might  face  the  countiy. 
His  tortuous  policy  has  not  alwaj's  been 
ingenuous  or  even  honest,  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly won  a  measare  of  saccess  which  two 
years  ago  seemed  impossible. 

A  strong  factor  in  Mr.  Balfour's  leader- 
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ship  is  his  personal  popularity.  Elindly, 
pztene^  wit^,  he  is  always  in  reqneit  botii 

in  the  party  smokincr-room  anfl  on  the 
ladies'  terrace.  la  spite  of  his  pleasure 
in  feniiiiine  society,  he  hfti  steadily  per- 
sisted in  his  bachelor  estate,  finding  solace 
in  his  two  hobbies,  music  and  golf.  Much 
of  Balfonrian  indilYerence  and  British 
tolerance  is  re\  (  aled  by  the  anecdote  of 
his  hanng:  refused  a  leg:acy  of  $30,000 
from  an  old  lady  admirer,  because 
ooTipled  with  the  eonditioii  that  he  should 
give  up  playing  golf  on  Sundays.  All 
indications  pro  to  show  that  when  Parlia- 
ment is  at  last  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
goes  to  the  country  on  his  record  of  edu- 
cational renctinn,  concession  to  the  liquor 
trade,  fiscal  temporizing,  war  o£&ce  mud- 
dling and  eorraptiim,  he  will  be  able  to 
play  golf  eveiy  week  day  as  well  as  every 
Sunday. 

Twelve  years  ago,  Rouvier,  the  present 
FMmier  of  France,  then  Minister  of  Pi- 
nance  in  the  Ribot  administration,  was 
compelled  to  resign  because  of  complicity 
in  tiie  Panama  scandal,  and  his  career 
seemed  closed.  But  other  sensations  have 
blotted  out  Panama,  and,  after  all,  it  was 
for  the  party  campaign  fund  rather  than 
for  himself  that  M.  Rouvier  accepted  the 
bribes.  So  three  years  ago  his  nnequaled 
financial  talents  forced  his  admission  to 
the  Combes  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Pi- 
nance,  and  led  last  February  to  his  selec- 
tion as  Premier  when  the  "little  father" 
lost  bis  hold. 

IL  Rouvier  has  turned  his  hand  to  as 
many  trades  a.s  the  traditional  Ynnkr^e. 
He  began  hfe  as  a  bank  clerk,  next  took  to 
teaching;  forsook  tiie  desk  for  the  bar  and 
the  bar  for  journalism,  finding  in  this  last 
the  path  to  Parliament.  Of  late  years  he 
has  been  identified  with  La  Banque 
Franfaisep  and  is  said  to  have  the  reversion 
of  the  presidency  of  tbf  Credit  Lyonnais 
whenever  be  decides  to  retire  from  poli- 
tics. In  his  first  session  in  the  National 
A^mbly  of  1871  the  young  IfarseiUes 
deputy  di^^tintrni.shed  himself  even  above 
his  fellow  members  of  the  Extreme  Left 
by  his  vfdent  outbursts  and  perfervid 
declninntions.  He  soon  abandoned  tliis 
short  cut  to  fame  for  the  more  laborious 
one  of  nnfi|agging  industry  and  dose 
stndy  of  the  intricate  problems  of  finance. 
His  reward  came  with  his  appointment 
in        as  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Qam- 


betta's  cabinet  Seven  of  the  next  ten 
years  were  spent  in  office,  asnally  as 

Finance  Minister,  and  for  one  year  as 
Premier;  then  came  ten  lean  years  of 
oblivion. 

M.  Rouvier  is  a  typical  Prenrh  bour- 
geois, industrious,  clear-headed,  practical 
to  his  finger  tips,  an  abhorrer  of  theories, 
conservative  to  timidity.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  delivering  the  most  con- 
densed and  businesslike  speeches  in  the 
Chamber,  and  always  eonunands  attention 
when  he  mounts  tlio  tribune.  You  see  him 
walking  rapidly  from  his  seat,  his  broad 
shoulders  bowed  and  his  head  bent  for- 
ward as  if  about  to  charge  the  enemy,  bat 
really  from  the  more  prosaic  cause  of 
nearsightedness.  Once  in  the  tribune,  he 
branches  rapidly  Into  his  speech,  rarely 
u.sinff  notes;  no  declamation,  no  flowery 
perorations,  but  clear,  concise,  hard- 
headed  argument,  warming  on  occasion 
\vith  Provencal  fervor,  when  he  gestien- 
lates  freely,  jerking  his  pineenez  every 
minute  off  and  on,  and  pounding  the  de^ 
witii  his  fists. 

In  his  domestic  policy  he  presents  the 
anomaly  of  leading  a  party  to  whose 
policy  he  is  opposed.  He  has  condemned 
the  anti-clerieal  campaign  as  intolerant, 
and  the  income  tnx  proposals  as  fi>fal 
here^.  Yet  he  has  cheerfully  pocketed 
his  opinions;  he  has  pnt  throngfa  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  so  far  as 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  goes,  and  is 
bringing  down  an  moome  tax  bill  this  ses- 
sion. His  change  of  front  does  not  mean 
a  sacrifice  of  principle  for  place.  He  has 
accepted  the  Comb^  policy  because  with- 
out soeh  eoneesBions  to  the  radical  wing 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  together 
the  bloc,  the  combination  of  moderate  Re- 
publicans, Radicals,  Radical-Socialists, 
and  Socialists  pure  and  simple,  <m  whidi 
the  stability  of  Republican  government  in 
France  seems  to  depend. 

The  dnrstion  of  the  Bonvier  cabinet 
was  miK  1i  (I  bated  a  few  months  ago,  but 
now  that  it  has  been  reorganized  by 
throwing  overboard  M.  Delcass^  to  ap- 
pease Germany,  and  H.  Berteanz,  whose 
presidential  aspirations  were  a  disturbing 
factor,  the  prospects  for  a  year  or  two  of 
office  seem  excellent. 

While  the  average  expectation  of  life  a 
cabinet  may  have  in  France  is  steadily 
growing  greater,  across  the  Pyrenees  it 
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has  been  growing  less.  The  Idberal  ad- 
ministration of  Senor  Montero  Rios,  Avhom 
the  latest  political  seesaw  has  put  in  power 
in  Spain,  n  the  sixth  in  a  little  over  two 
years.  Yet  the  country  has  not  been  p;i-ss- 
ing  through  any  great  political  upheavals. 
Party  labels  are  deceptive  in  Spain.  The 
difference  between  Liberal  and  Ck>nserva- 
tive  is  the  difference  between  Tweedledum 
and  Tweedledee.  In  thirty  yeara  no  Con- 
servative cabinet  baa  ever  repealed  a  Lib- 
cral  rnrncjiire.  lu  realitj'  Libe^a1^  niul 
Coniiervatives  are  only  two  wings  of  one 
party,  the  Alfonsists,  or  supporters  of  the 
present  djrnasty  against  Carlists,  Repub- 
licans and  Socialists;  and  the  two  alter- 
nate in  office  with  automatic  regularity. 

Sefior  Bi<M  is  best  known  to  Americans 
as  the  leader  of  the  anti-war  party  in  the 
Spanish  Ck>rtes  in  18d8,  and  Pr^ideut 
of  the  Paris  Peaoe  Oommisirion  after  the 
war.  He  has  been  forty  years  in  politics 
— he  is  now  seventy-two— and  has  fre- 
quently iieiii  office,  chiefly  the  portfolio  of 
JnsUce.  Senor  Rios  is  a  praetieal  and 
experienced  administrator,  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  devotion;  narrow, 
perhaps,  and  obstinate  on  oeeasion,  but 
ca\iticma  and  well  balanroil,  and  able  to 
serve  his  country  better  in  her  present 
policy  of  quiet  recuperation  than  a  states- 
man of  more  brilliant  powers.  He  has  an 
immense  capacity  for  sitting  tight  and 
keeping  his  head  in  a  crisis.  His  min- 
istry is  not  a  very  etroaif  one.  The  he^ 
known  rnr-mbers  are  ripiinral  Weyler,  of 
concentration-camp  fame,  who  is  Minister 
of  War,  and  Sefior  Eehegaray,  the  Min- 
ister-of  Finance,  an  Admirable  Crichton 
who  is  at  once  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  and  tiie  leadingr  novel- 
ist of  his  country. 

Seilor  Rios  will  undoubtedly  pursue 
the  mild  program  of  soeial  reform  md 
repilation  of  the  religious  congregations 
identified  with  the  Liberal  party.  There 
is  certainly  scope  for  reform.  The  anti- 
quated system  of  land  tenure,  the  unfair 
distribution  of  tnxn^,  the  farcical  election 
sjnstem,  the  illiteracy  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  indnstrial 
baclrwardness  of  the  country,  furnish 
problems  to  test  Senor  "Rios's  statesman- 
ship to  the  utmost.  Fortunately,  recuper- 
ative forces  are  at  work.  The  loss  of  the 
Philippine  and  Cnban  white  elephant! 


has  relieved  the  treasury  and  removed 

fruitful  sonrrr  nf  corruption;  commerce 
is  flourishing,  the  industrial  and  mining 
activity  nnparalleled,  while  irrigation  is 
being  applied  to  the  deserts  of  Andalusia 
on  a  scale  unknown  since  the  expulsion  of 
those  masters  of  the  science,  the  Moors. 

For  the  present,  all  Spaniards  agree 
with  Senor  Rios  on  the  need  for  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  domestic  upbuild- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  entirely 
fr'iiii  a  part  in  the  Enrojjcan  concert. 
Scilor  Kios  has  some  strong  convictions 
on  Spain's  rights  in  Morocco  i^ch  may 
provide  a  surprise  for  both  France  and 
Germany  in  the  cominpr  conference.  As 
to  the  United  States,  while  believing  that 
bygones  shonld  be  bygones,  he  is  not 
rnntrnt  ^^-ith  recent  interpretations  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which,  he  says  *'mean 
not  America  for  tiie  Americans,  bat 
America  for  the  United  States."  He 
dreams  of  a  day  when  Spain  will  have 're- 
gained the  commercial  and  the  spiritual, 
if  not  the  political  hegemony  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking' pooples  of  the  earth,  who,  it 
is  worth  remembering,  are  more  numerous 
than  any  other  language  group  save  the 
English-speaking  nations. 

Italy,  like  France,  is  povemed  by  a 
bloc  or  coalition.  The  government  of 
Signor  Fortis,  however,  is  ba.sed  on  op- 
position to  the  Socialists  and  Republicans, 
not,  as  in  France,  on  opposition  to  the 
reactionaries.  Italy  is  the  first  of  the 
great  powers  to  fulfil  John  TiTorlny's 
prophecy  that  the  political  contests  of  the 
future  would  be  waged  between  Socialists 
on  one  side  and  a  coalition  of  the  existing 
parties  on  the  other.  Tn  the  elections  last 
winter  all  the  moderate  factions  sank  their 
differences  for  the  moment  in  the  face  of 
the  threatening  attitufh  of  the  Socialists, 
rallying  under  the  leadership  of  Signor 
Oiditti.  They  seeored  a  big  majority  of 
the  house,  but  the  Socialist  vote  increased 
from  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  polled  to 
twenty. 

Once  in  power,  however,  the  heteroge- 
neous majority  showed  a  tendency  to  split 
up  into  its  original  factions,  "Hie  curse 
of  Ttalian  politics  is  its  group  syston. 

Personalities  count  for  more  than  prin- 
ciples and  every  leader  of  prominence  has 
a  following  who  stick  by  him  through  thick 
and  thin.  A  government  can  exist  only 
by  making  a  mnltitade  of  detailed  eoneei- 
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sions  to  separate  factions  and  localities. 
Signer  Giolitti  found  himself  unable  to 
keep  a  majority  together  on  his  railway 
policy  and  resigned  the  task  to  Signor 
Fort  is. 

The  new  premier,  who  was  originally  a 
devoted  Republican,  and  became  a  Mon- 
archist under  the  Crispi  regime,  has 
shown  unexpecte<l  strength.  In  two 
months  he  pas.sed  a  bill  which  bids  fair 
to  settle  the  railway  problem  permanently. 
Italy  is  two  penduhnn  strokes  ahead  of 
America  in  railway  nationalization.  The 
experiment  of  state  ownership  prevaile<l 
until  1885,  when  all  the  existing  lines 


SEN'OR  MONTERO  Rr08 
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were  leasetl  to  private  companies  for 
sixty  years  with  an  option  to  en«l  the  con- 
tra<'t  in  1905  or  1!)25.  The  government 
decided  to  exercise  this  option  and  all  but 
twelve  hundred  miles  have  recently  been 
taken  over  by  the  state.  At  the  same 
time  came  the  end  of  the  great  strike 
which  had  paralyzed  the  railroads  for 
months;  Signor  Fortis  granted  the  railway 
employees  higher  wages,  shorter  hours 
and  a  pension  system,  and  abandoned  the 
proposal  to  punish  strikers  or  strike  pro- 
moters by  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 


81GN0R  TORTIS 
The  Italuu)  I*remtcr 


of  pensions.  Signor  Fortis  handled  both 
the  strike  and  the  parliamentary  situation 
with  a  judicious  mintrling  of  tiqnness  and 
conciliation  which  has  greatly*  enhanced 
his  reputation  and  given  proof  of  a  states- 
manlike grasp  from  which  Italy  hopes 
much. 

While  in  Spain  and  Italy  and  France 
the  political  struggle  is  between  the  par- 
ties of  progress  and  the  party  of  reaction, 
in  the  realm  of  Francis  Joseph  race  is  the 
dividing  isstu'.  Fifty  years  ago  that  bril- 
liant Portugese  Jew  who  taught  English- 
men imperialism,  declared:  "The  truth 
is,  progress  and  reaction  are  but  words  to 
mystify  the  millions.  They  mean  noth- 
ing; they  are  nothing;  they  are  phrases 
and  not  facts.  All  is  race."  All  over 
Europe  to-day  Disraeli's  paradox  is  find- 
ing illustration.  Evervwhere  race  con- 
sciousness grows;  the  smaller  peoples  are 
demanding  self-government,  "the  bles.sed 
privilege  of  making  their  own  mistakes  in 
their  own  way."  The  troubled  premiers 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  have  especial 
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cause  for  reprettinp  that  strike  on  the 
Tower  of  Babel  some  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Premier  Fejervary,  of  Hungary, 
has  to  deal  with  a  parliament  where  Mag- 
yars, Germans,  Poles,  Rumanians,  Ruthen- 
ians,  Slovaks,  Croats,  Czechs  and  Italians 
strive  for  national  assertion.  Baron 
Gautsch  von  Frankenthurn,  the  Austrian 
Premier,  faces  much  the  same  medley  in 
diflfereut  proportions. 

At  present  the  crisis  is  most  acute  in 
Hungary.  Ever  since  1848  the  Magyars, 
undoubtedly  the  most  gifted  and  progres- 
sive race  of  central  Europe,  have  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  make  themselves 
dominant  in  Hungary.  Reckless  of  incon- 
sistency they  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  German  minority,  but 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
their  Slav  fellow  citizens,  who  outnumber 
them  three  to  two.  Only  two  planks  in 
their  platform  have  been  unattained :  the 
substitution  of  Mag\'ar  for  German  as 
the  language  of  command  in  the  Hunga- 
rian army,  and  authority  to  give  Hungary 
tariff  protection  against  Austria. 

Unwilling  to  meet  their  terms.  Francis 
Joseph  called  on  Baron  Geza  Fejervary 
to  step  into  the  breach,  and  form  a  non- 


parliamentary  cabinet.  For  a  man  of 
seventy-three  the  task  of  facing  the  tu- 
multuous Magyars  is  one  of  heroic  diffi- 
culty. But  the  King's  word  is  law  to 
him,  and  he  has  taken  up  the  burden. 
Baron  Fejervary  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, So  long  ago  as  the  Battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  he  distinguished  himself  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Francis  Joseph  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  personal  friendship 
which  still  binds  King  and  Premier,  His 
reform  of  the  Ilonved,  or  militia,  when 
Minister  of  National  Defense  t%venty 
years  ago.  was  a  thorough  piece  of  work 
which  earned  him  the  nation's  gratitude. 
After  attempting  for  a  few  months  to 


PRINCE  BKRNHARD  H.  M.  C  VON  BinX)W 
German  Imperul  ChanceDor 


conduct  a  non-party,  business  administra- 
tion, Fejervary  was  compelled  to  bow  be- 
fore the  whirlwind  of  Magyar  agitation 
and  resign  to  give  the  coalition  a  chance 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King.  All  ne- 
gotiations proving  fruitless,  Fejervary 
was  reappointed  Premier  in  October,  and 
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at  once  bcpan  to  carry  the  war 
into  Afrii-a.  Joininp  hands  with 
the  Socialists,  he  declared  for  uni- 
versal suffrage.  By  this  he  hopes 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  non- 
Magyar  majority,  now  practically 
without  the  franchise.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  making  a  bid  for 
Mapyar  support  by  coneedinj^ 
that  every  child  in  Ilunjrary 
must  attend  the  national  8eh(M)ls 
and  there  learn  Magyar,  and  by 
promising  to  lend  small  farmers 
government  funds  on  mortgage  at 
low  rates. 

In  Austria,  Baron  Gautsch  is 
having  a  comparatively  (juiet 
time  of  it.  His  present  tenn  of 
office  dates  only  from  January, 
but  he  was  Premier  eight  years 
ago  and  has  been  Minister  of 
Education  in  several  administra- 
tions since.  His  chronic  problem 
is  to  avoid  offending  any  of  the 
mutually  anta.;onistic  national 
groups  which  make  up  the  Reichs- 
rath.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
the  premiership  in  1898  becau.se 
the  Germans  thought  he  was  too 
conciliatory  to  the  Czechs,  while 
he  is  said  to  have  forever  forfeited 
Czech  confidence  by  his  action  in 
suppressing  the  higher  cla-sses  in 
the  Czech  grammar  schooLs. 

The  only  premier  who  seems  to  find  no 
thorns  in  bis  roses  is  the  German  Chan- 
cellor. Bernhard  von  Bulow,  on  whom  the 
Kaiser  has  recently  set  the  seal  of  im- 
perial approval  by  creating  him  Prince  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Prus.sia,  has  8Con»d  a 
success  beyond  the  reach  of  a  greater 
man.  In  the  pregnant  w^ords  of  a  candid 
German  friend,  "the  Germany  of  Wil- 
helm  II.  does  not  admit  a  Titan  as  Pre- 
mier." A  cautious,  versatile  diplomatist, 
he  lets  the  Kaiser's  light  shine  forth  tin- 
hindered,  and  holds  Rccure  the  se<'ond 
place  in  the  Empire  by  cjircfully  avoiding 
any  Bismarckian  a.spirations  for  the  first. 
The  Reichstag  is  handled  as  skilfully  and 
unobtrusively  as  the  Kai.ser.  Concilia- 
tion is  his  watchword,  and  opportunism 
his  i>olicy.  The  annual  duel  between  the 
Chancellor  and  Herr  Bebel  may  serve  as 
an  epitome  of  his  Parliamentary  style. 
Every  year,  when  the  budget  comes  up  for 
discussion,  the  great  .Socialist  leader  rises 
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in  his  place  and  delivers  a  thundering 
philippic  against  the  government's  latest 
project  of  naval  expansion,  or  concession 
to  the  reactionaries  at  home.  The  Chan- 
cellor listens  with  polite  attention  tem- 
pered by  politic  inconcem.  When  the 
fiery  Socialist  has  ceased,  von  Bulow 
rises,  stands  in  silence  a  moment  till  the 
trim  elegance  of  his  make-up,  the  inevit- 
able white  carnation  in  his  button-hole, 
the  slight  smile  playing  on  his  good- 
humoredly  cynical  lips,  have  impressed 
themselves  on  his  hearers  and  pointed  the 
contrast  with  the  rough-and-ready  enthu- 
sia.st  who  has  preceded  him.  Then  in  a 
clear,  mellifluous  voice,  as  serenely  and 
genially  as  if  proposing  a  toa.st,  he  pours 
forth  his  well-rounded,  unimpassioned 
periods.  At  once  the  tension  is  lessened ; 
from  Bebel's  plane  of  gospel  fervor  the 
discussion  drops  to  Bulow 's  plane  of  op- 
portunism. It  is  rapier  again.st  battle- 
ax.  The  Chancellor  is  a  dexterous  dia- 
lectician, quick  to  pounce  on  any  weak 
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point  in  his  opponent's  armor.  Rnt  he 
relies  chiefly  on  a  li^'ht,  ^ood-hunioretl 
banter,  and  usnally  nianatres  to  have  the 
lanprh  on  his  side,  if  not  (he  lofrie. 

But  Prince  Bulow  has  achieved  more 
substantial  triumphs  than  the  moment's 
mastery  in  debate.  The  success  of  his,  or 
the  Kai.ser's,  foreifrn  policy  is  the  most 
striking  development  in  the  European 
situation  for  many  a  year.  At  home,  his 
position  is  stronger  than  at  any  time  since 
his  appointment.  Opposili(m  has  almost 
subside<l;  the  Reichsta}?  has  ratified  the 
chief  commercial  treaties  and  passed  the 
naval  and  canal  bills  on  wliich  the 
Kaiser's  heart  wa.s  set.  These  domestic 
achievements  have  been  matle  possible 
only  by  a  policy  of  compromise  with  the 
agrarian  party.  The  keynote  of  (Jerman 
politics  for  a  decade  has  been  the  stnifTfrle 
between  the  city  bourgeois  and  the  rural 
landowners.  The  Prussian  Junker  woke 
up  some  years  ago  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen  in  Germany, 


and  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  rising 
flood  of  industriali.sm.  Prevented 
by  the  traditions  of  his  caste  from 
taking  any  share  in  this  develop- 
ment, he  has  foun<I  in  politics  a 
weapon  for  restoring  his  ascend- 
ency. When  the  connnercial  trea- 
ties with  all  the  other  continental 
powers  expired,  he  found  his  op- 
portunity. The  landlords  at  once 
organized  a  strong  Parliamentary 
party,  and  let  it  be  known  that  no 
new  treaties  could  secure  their 
support  unless  providing  for  a 
stilTening  of  the  duty  on  agricul- 
tural imports  into  (Jermany.  In 
spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  manufacturers  and  Social- 
ists, they  carried  their  point,  and 
the  duties  on  foodstuffs  were 
rai.sed  on  an  average  fifty  per  cent. 

The  price  of  this  concession  to 
the  Agrarians  was  an  increase  of 
the  fleet  and  the  sanction  of  the 
big  canal-building  schemes.  The 
Junker  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
Kaiser's  dictiun  that  ( Jermany 's 
future  is  on  the  sea.  His  opposi- 
tion to  blue  water  amounts  almost 
to  hydrophobia.  But  he  paid  the 
pi-ice;  the  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic 
is  to  have  the  fleet  he  crave<l,  and 
$80,()00,(X)0  has  been  voted  for  a  si'ries 
of  canals.  The  canals  will  traverse  north- 
em  (Jermany  from  east  to  west,  providing 
for  a  cheap  interchange  of  the  pro<lucts 
of  the  farming  Eiust  and  the  in<lustrial 
West,  as  well  as  an  outlet  for  the  fleet  in 
stress  of  n«'ed. 

With  the.se  contentious  questions  out  of 
the  way,  a  calm  seems  to  have  settled  on 
(icrman  domestic  politics.  For  the  nonce 
the  red  spectre  has  ceased  to  terrify;  re- 
cent by  elections  show  a  slight  slacken- 
ing in  the  tide  »)f  Socialist  victory.  The 
Chancellor  is  free  to  take  a  hand  again  in 
the  fascinating  game  of  WdtpolHik.  The 
moment  is  auspicious;  Russia's  absorp- 
tion has  given  Germany  a  free  hand  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  chance  to  humiliate  Rus- 
sia's ally  in  Morocco,  and  a  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  the  Austro-Hungarian  imbroglio 
otherwise  impossible.  The  game  has  only 
begun,  but  so  far  the  honors  rest  with 
(Jermany.  an<l  (^hancellor  von  Bulow  well 
deser\'es  his  princedom. 
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HERE  is  a  pormanent 
AuH'i  ican  colony  i  n 
Paris  as  large  as  the 
iiR'tropolis  of  many  a 
southern  o  r  western 
.state.  In  the  summer 
time  and  until  late  fall, 
the  heart  of  Paris,  the 
verj'  center  of  France,  is  more  American 
than  French,  and  the  predominant  lan- 
guage spoken  within  sound  of  the  Grand 
Opera  Hou.se  is  English  with  a  nasal 
twang,  while  within  the  great  marble  edi- 
fice itself,  an  American  prima  donna  holds 
forth  at  the  head  of  the  French  company 
of  singers.  In  fact,  the  American  inva- 
sion is  apparent  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  gay  French  capital. 

Jane  Noria,  wife  of  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris,  has,  for  some  time,  been  the  fa- 
vorite Marguerite  of  the  Grand  Opera 
directors  and  the  public.  At  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  the  most  famous  resort  in  Paris, 
"The  Belle  of  New  York"  has  had  a  hmg 
run,  and  the  American  cake  walk— or 
"cak-walk"  as  it  is  called  in  France,  has 
been  the  rage  for  several  seasons.  The 
penny-in-the-slot  phonograph  parlor  has 
revolutionized  Paris— and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

When  France  awarded  the  Volta  prize 
of  $10,000  to  Ale.x.  Graham  Bell  for  his 
invention  of  the  telephone,  that  astute 
American  spent  every  cent  of  this  sum 
perfecting  the  phonograph,  and  the  com- 
pany organized  to  exploit  its  marvels  se- 
cured an  entire  building  on  the  Boulevard 
<lea  Italiens;  here  the  Parisiennes  were 
in\*ited  at  a  penny  apiece  to  listen  to  their 
famoiLs  singers,  speakers  and  actors.  The 
penny-in-the-slot  idea  took  like  wild  fire 
and  the  American  phonograph  parlor 
gathered  in  thousands  of  francs  per  day. 
An  American  company  was  trying  to 
make  its  way  supplying  Paris  with  elec- 


tric lights,  and  the  phonograph  people 
joined  hands  with  the  new  enterprise. 
Of  a  sudden  one  evening  the  building  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  glared  from 
garret  to  basement  with  a  perfect  blanket 
of  electric  lights.  All  Paris  turned  out  to 
see  the  show  and  a  regiment  of  gendarmes 


THE  MOULIN  ROUGE 

"  Thr  Belle  of  Neir  York  "  hu  hail  a  \onf  run  at  thu  faoMua  rcaort 
in  Paris 

was  detailed  to  keep  the  crowd  moving. 
The  prodigality  of  the  American  store 
was  first  dt'nounced.  then  imitated,  until 
the  boulevard  blazed  with  electric  lights 
from  end  to  end,  and  Paris  by  night  be- 
came as  bright  as  upper  Broadway  during 
the  theater  .sea.son. 

A  nephew  of  President  Garfield  is  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Thompson-Houston 
Electric  Company  in  Paris,  and  other 
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Americans  arc  in  charge  of  the  Westing- 
house  plant  in  the  French  capita).  These 
two  Yankee  concerns  supply  the  light  and 
electric  power  of  Paris;  moreover,  the 
trolley  system  is  American,  and  the  elec- 
tric locomotives  that  haul  passenger  trains 
into  the  greatest  depot  in  Paris  do  so 
over  twelve  miles  of  Yankee-built  electric 
railway,  while  the  electric  cars  that  take 
tourists  over  Paris,  to  and  from  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon,  are  American  and  operate 
over  rails  and  eipiipment  broiight  from 
Yankeeland.  Even  the  magnificent  auto- 
mobile coupe  of  the  American  Consul, 
bought  at  a  French  factory,  turned  out 
to  be  more  than  half  American,  every 
part  of  its  motive  machinery  having  been 
imported  direct.  There  are  two  Ameri- 
can automobile  factories  in  Paris,  and  in 
all  electrical  work  the  French  depend 
upon  American  genius  for  the  initiative. 

In  the  building  of  their  houses  the 
Pari.siennea  are  beginning  to  adopt  Amer- 
ican ideas.  The  Countess  de  Ca.stellane 
imported  her  marble  palace,  piece  by 


piece,  from  American  quarries, 
and  the  newer  hotels  are  adver- 
tised as  "American"  in  every 
respect.  American  plumbing  is 
the  only  kind  known  to  the  Parisi- 
eiines,  and  our  Harlem  flats  are 
being  imitated  most  accurately. 
Radiators  of  American  make  heat 
the  great  apartment  buildings. 
The  government  encourages  the 
adoption  of  Yankee  ideas  in  the 
recon.struetion  of  Paris,  and  (piite 
recently  decorated  the  office 
buikling  erected  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  by  a  New  York 
life  insurance  company,  and  re- 
lieved it  of  taxes  btH!au.se  it  was 
the  finest  business  building  in 
Europe.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
Paris  representative  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  a  decoraticm  given  al- 
most at  the  same  time  to  James 
Hazen  Hyde,  not  because  of  the 
Cambon  dinner,  but  because  the 
insurance  company  he  repre- 
sented had  lK)ught  and  owned 
more  French  government  Ixmds 
than  any  one  corporation  in  the 
world.  The  three  great  American 
insurance  companiw  own  an  im- 
mense area  of  property  surround- 
ing the  Opera  House.  Already  the  Amer- 
ieanization  of  the  Paris  office  building  has 
iK'gun. 

The  newer  office  furniture  of  the  Parisi- 
ennes  is,  of  course,  machine-made  Ameri- 
can, but  in  the  previously  mentioned 
American  insuranee  building  on  the 
grand  boulevards,  there  is  a  commingling 
of  French  and  American  ideas  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  typical  of  the  entire 
capital.  French  thrift  and  Yankee  en- 
terprise greet  you  as  you  enter  the  gor- 
geous entresol.  There  are  the  Yankee  ele- 
vators, lifted  by  electric  power  from  an 
American  plant,  but  there  is  no  starter, 
nor  is  there  any  one  in  the  elevators  to 
operate  them.  In  surprise  you  enter  and 
sit  down,  at  once  the  doors  close  and 
automatically  the  electric  power  is  turned 
on.  You  press  a  button  before  you,  in- 
dicating the  floor  at  which  you  wish  to 
alight,  and  up  you  go.  Automatically  the 
elevator  is  stopped  at  the  right  exit,  the 
doors  slide  op<»n  and  you  walk  out;  when 
the  doors  close  behind  you  of  themselves 
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the  elevator  obediently  descends  and  the 
current  is  turned  off,  not  a  volt  wasted, 
and  no  elevator  man's  wages  to  pay.  In 
the  offices  of  this  building  there  is  Ameri- 
canism run  riot,  yet  it  is  all  so  subdued 
by  French  art  that  the  spacious  rooms  of 
the  vice-president  and  general  officers 
are  considered  by  Frenchmen  the  most 
superb  palatial  business  salons  in  the 
whole  world,  and  they  are  the  pride  of 
Franco.    There  is  certainly  nothing  in 


typesetting  machines.  There  is  one  New 
York  daily  published  in  Paris,  and  its 
building  is  the  most  frequented  on  the 
Avenue  de  I'Opera.  Facing  the  Opera 
House  itself,  on  the  most  conspicuous 
comer  in  Paris,  is  the  spacious  office  of 
a  Chicago  daily,  and  opposite  the  Made- 
leine is  the  Paris  home  of  a  Brooklyn  af- 
ternoon journal  that  supports  an  Ameri- 
can lounging  salon  which  is  the  most 
home-like  place  in  the  French  capital. 


THE  PARIS  BUILDING  OK  A  NK.W  YOKK  l.IFK  IS.SVRANCE  COMPANY 
It  haa  hm  denirmtcd  by  the  guvmiliient  ud  rdirvcd  of  lain  bmu»e  it  wu  tbc  moat  pcrfert  office  building  in  Europe 


New  York  quite  so  tasteful  and  at  the 
same  time  resplendent  with  solid  polished 
mahogany  and  priceless  Turkish  rugs  as 
this  bit  of  commercial  America  in  luxuri- 
ous Paris. 

It  seems  almost  a  bit  of  impertinence 
that  American  newspaper  buildings  and 
offices  should  dominate  the  chief  sites  of 
Paris,  relegating  the  great  French  jour- 
nals to  the  background  and  rear  streets, 
where  they  are  printed  on  American 
presses  and  with  type  set  up  by  Yankee 


The  famous  Avenue  de  I'Opera  is  al- 
most as  American  as  it  is  French.  Yankee 
dental  parlors  occupy  whole  establish- 
ments and  their  "touters"  are  as  numer- 
ous as  on  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  or 
State  Street,  Chicago.  Tiffany  has  his 
great  display  on  this  avenue ;  the  American 
Consulate  occupies  a  place  in  one  of  the 
numen)us  American  life  insurance  build- 
ings on  the  main  French  thoroughfare, 
where  whole  stores  are  used  for  the  wde 
of  American  shoes,  and  almost  a  block 
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for  the  showrooms  of  an  American  camera 
concern.  A  gorgeous  bookstore,  outvieing 
any  in  Paris,  attracts  the  stranger  to 
Brentano's,  and  ever>'where  one  recog- 
nizes the  names  of  American  firms  that 
have  crowded  out  Frenchmen  in  their  own 
capital. 

The  foreign  headquarters  of  "The 
machine  that  writes,"  are  located  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens;  here  the  French 
maids  and  youths  are  taught  shorthand 
and  to  use  the  typewriter,  although  the 
American  idea  of  employing  female  sten- 


Prance  pays  tribute  to  American  stock- 
holders, and  the  American  shoe  store 
stares  you  in  tlie  face  everywhere  in 
Paris. 

There  are  Americans  in  Paris  who  live 
exactly  as  they  do  at  home,  and  there  are 
other  Americans  in  Paris,  some  of  whom 
have  resided  there  for  thirty  years,  who 
are  not  aware  that  any  American  com- 
modity can  be  purchased  in  the  French 
capital,  although  they  unwittingly  pat- 
ronize Yank«'«'  i)nMlncts  every  day  they 
live.    It  is  said  that  the  Frenchman  will 


THE  OFFICE  OF  A  NEW  YORK  IN.Sl  KANCl.  (OMTANV  IN  I'ARI.^ 
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ographers  is  just  beginning  to  gain 
ground,  as  is  the  Saturday  half -holiday, 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Ameri- 
can concerns  in  Paris  and  is  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  French  houses.  The 
American  shoe,  however,  has  made  a  com- 
plete conquest  of  Paris,  and  several  fac- 
tories for  turning  out  Yankee  shoe-making 
machinery  have  been  built  in  the  suburbs. 
As  it  is,  every  machine-made  shoe  in 


never  take  to  the  American  folding  bed, 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  is  quite  content 
to  be  awakened  by  a  New  Euglund  alarm 
clock,  and  in  the  Americanized  flats  he 
may  now  take  a  morning  hot  or  cold  bath 
in  a  Yankee  file  bathtub  rather  than 
buy  his  hot  water  from  the  man  who  sells 
it  on  the  street  and  brings  it  upstairs — 
tepid— by  the  pailful.  If  the  signs  on 
every  dead  wall  of  Paris  are  to  be  be- 
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lieved,  the  Frenchman  is  becoming  ac- 
quainte<l  with  our  breakfast  foods,  and 
certain  it  is  that  he  reads  a  newspaper 
printed  on  an  American  press,  rides  on  a 
Yankee  trolley  car  to  his  office  furnished 
with  American  furniture,  dictates  his 
work  to  a  Yankee  typewriting  nmchine 
and  signs  his  letters  with  a  Connecticut 
fountain  pen.  At  lunch  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  is  not  served  some  of  the  chilled  or 
canned  beef  we  now  send  to  France  in 
large  quantities,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  his  wine  is  blended  with  the  fiery 
claret  of  California.  The  only  mixed 
drinks  available  are  at  the  numerous 
"Anierieati  "  bars,  and  for  the  teetotaler 
there  is  the  American  ice  cream  .soda 
which  has  at  last  inva<led  the  candy  stores 
of  Paris.  In  fact,  one  Ix'comes  American- 
ized in  Paris  without  realizing  the  insidi- 
ous fact. 

Paris  shop  windows,  once  the  wonder 
of  the  universe,  decorate<l  semi-annually 
by  high-salaried  past  masters  in  the  art, 
are  now  restocked  weekly  by  indifferent 
clerks,  that  the  American  visitors  may  see 
the  great  variety  carried  in  stcx-k.  The 
one  beautiful  attractive  window  on  the 
Avenue  de  I'Opera  is  that  of  an  American 
sewing  machine  company.  Behind  it.s  im- 
mense plate  gla.ss  windows  are  gems  of 
tapestry  worketl  on  the  American  sewing 
machine.    In  window  lighting  and  deco- 


rating the  American  firms  in  Paris  now 
set  the  pace  for  the  Frenchmen. 

Not  so  long  ago  London  was  the  head- 
quarters for  all  things  American.  Nowa- 
days, however,  various  (Jerman  and  Medi- 
terranean lines  carry  the  tourist  direct 
to  the  mainland  and  the  little  island  off 
the  coast  of  France  is  forgotten  by  the 
sightseer,  who  has  but  a  limited  amount 
of  time  at  his  disposal  and  is  anxious  to 
reach  Paris,  and  loath  to  leave  it.  More- 
over, the  business  hou.ses  have  discovered 
that  Paris  is  one  day  nearer  all  Europe 
by  mail  than  is  London.  The  American 
express  companies  began  the  exodus  by 
changing  their  head  offices  from  London 
to  Paris,  and  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies finding  they  could  s«*cure  one  franc 
of  business  in  France  for  every  dollar  of 
American  business,  followed  suit,  and 
then  to  encourage  the  movement,  the 
French  pa.ssed  a  law  that  no  jiatent  would 
hold  g(xxl  in  France  for  more  than  two 
years  unless  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article  patented  was  erected 
on  French  soil.  No  such  law  exists  in 
England,  so  there  was  a  rush  of  American 
manufacturers  to  Paris.  To  stand  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,  factories  for  n'- 
pairing  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
typesetting  machines,  electrical  devices 
and  every  kind  of  Yankee-made  tool,  be- 
gan  to  spring  up   in  and  about  the 
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French  city,  while  in  its  center,  office 
room  for  the  Americans  rose  to  a  pre- 
mium. At  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the 
Opera  House  there  is  a  circle  of  American 
factories  and  repair  shops  in  Paris,  and 
another  nearer  the  fortifications;  but  it  is 
beyond  the  walls  that,  north,  east,  south 
and  west,  rt»t?ular  working  men's  8ul>- 
urbs  are  sprinjjing  up  about  the  Yankee 
machine  shops  in  which  are  invested 
millions  upon  millions  of  American  capi- 
tal. The  Westinijhouse  suburb  bears  the 
French  equivalent  name  for  "Brake- 
town"  and  instead  of  exciting  any  jeal- 
ousy, the  American  invasion  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Parisiennes  as  a  godsend  that 
causes  goo<l  Yankee  dollars  to  flow  into 
their  pockets. 

The  American  managers  sometimes 
have  interesting  encounters  with  their 
French  employees.  At  one  great  Yankee 
manufacturing  plant  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  the  bri.sk  young  overseer  from 
Ohio  announce<I  in  his  best  French  that 
the  factory  bell  would  ring  for  five  min- 
utes at  nine  o'clock  every  morning  and 


AN  AMERICAN  SHOE  flTORE  IN  PARIS 
A  number  of  tti«w  itura  arr  lueated  oo  the  crand  boulerardi 


that  any  workman  not  within  the  gates 
at  the  last  stroke  would  be  shut  out  for 
the  day,  and  if  he  repeated  the  offense  he 
would  be  warned  and  the  third  time  dis- 
missed.   There  was  an  uproar,  such  as 


were  kept  at  work  until  six  sharp,  and 
fined  for  every  piece  of  material  they 
wasted.  It  was  not  the  French  way,  and 
they  protested,  but  when  Saturday  came 
amund  and  they  were  (lismis.sed  at  noon 
with  a  full  day's  pay,  there  was  nothing 
they  would  not  do  for  their  beloved 
American  manager.  They  are  quite  will- 
ing now  to  adopt  Yankee  method.s,  even 
to  the  training  of  each  workman  to  make 
but  one  small  part  of  the  machinery  in 
hand.  The  new  Yankee  labor-saving  de- 
vices were  always  a  puzzle  to  the  French 
artisans  and  their  fingers  never  became 
as  nimble  as  tho.se  of  the  American  work- 
men, but  when  the  labor-saving  machinery 
was  disabled  it  was  found  that  the  French 
workmen,  with  the  most  ordinary  home- 
made tools,  could  turn  out  the  most  deli- 
cate work,  while  their  Yankee  comrades, 
accustomed  only  to  use  the  latest  devices 
and  cut  out  but  a  single  piece  of  machin- 
ery, were  at  a  los.s.  The  American  man- 
agers are  now  compromising,  and  adopt 
both  French  and  Yankee  method.s,  with 
the  re.sult  that  better  work  is  turned  out 
of  the  Franeo-American 
factories  than  from  any 
other. 

There  is  one  point  at 
which  the  French  draw 
the  line,  and  refuse  to  be 
Americanized.     In  no 
French  or  American  biLsi- 
ness  hou.se  or  factory  in 
Paris  is  water  taking  the 
place  of  wine  at  the  liuich 
jiour.    An  American  ex- 
j)re.ss  company  boasts  of 
owning   the   only  water 
cooler  in  France,  and  the 
French  customers  look  at 
it  in  wonder,  or  turn  the 
cock  to  wiush  their  hands, 
but  as  for  drinking  water 
— nevi'r!  And  the  Amer- 
icans in  Paris  very  quickly 
fall  into  the  same  habit. 
Perhaps  the  most  inten'sting  phase  of 
the  American  inva.sion  of  Paris  is  the  at- 
tempt of  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  to 
introduce  advancetl  Yankee  ideas  of  jour- 
nalism.   That  Paris  is  not  yet  ready  for 
such  a  radical  change  is  evidence<l  by  the 


only  occurs  in  a  French  workingman's 

village,  but  the  American  was  firm  and,  fact  that  .several  of  the  leading  French 

moreover,  he  refusetl  to  permit  his  hands  journals  are  set  up  in  a  single  large  room 

to  begin  to  wash  up  at  five  thirty  ;  they  where  a  number  of  girls  are  taught  to  use 
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the     keyboard    of  the 

American  typesetting 

machines.      Should  the 

wrong  editorial  slips  be 

handed  out  to  these  in- 

ciiistrious  young  women, 

all  Paris  might  l>e  set  by 

the  ears,  for  the  forms 

are  made  up  here  under 

the  eye  of  the  American 
iiianuKer  and  sent  to  the 
various   French  newspa- 
I>er  offices,  or  run  off  on 
a  press  in  the  adjoining 
basement  and  the  papers 
delivered  in  bulk  to  the 
publishers.    Until  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  American 
correspondents  in  Paris 
learn  the  French  language  and  man  a 
Paris  newspaper,  the  Parisiennes  are  not 
likely  to  ac<iuire  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  power  l)ehin(l  an  up-to-date  prt*ss. 

More  and  more  rich  Americans  are 
making  Paris  their  second  home.  For 
social  battle  they  spend  the  gay  season  in 
London,  but  Paris  is  their  resting  place. 
During  the  plea.sant  sununer  season  the 
city  puts  on  its  holiday  garb  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


THE  BUILDING  OF  AS  .-VMRRICAN  EXPRESS  COMPAXY  IS  PARIS 
Hie  conptny  boaiU  that  the  only  wiiter.cuulcr  in  Kranrr  u  in  thb  building 

pleasure-seeking,  money-spending  Yankees 
who  support  its  hotels  and  shops.  The 
American  merchant,  not  to  be  outdone, 
has  established  himself  finnly  in  Paris,  so 
that,  taken  all  in  all,  certain  .sections  of 
the  gay  French  capital  are  becoming  at 
least  as  American  as  polyglot  New  York 
or  Chicago.  The  Americanization  of  Paris 
is  as  real  as  the  Americanization  of  New 
York,  for  until  late  fall,  at  least,  both 
cities  are  deserted  to  the  foreigner. 


THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  TAFT 

COMMISSION 

BY 

JAMES  A.  LE  ROY 

AUTHOR  or  "raiuppiNE  urtt  in  town  and  countxt" 

more  of  Americans,  including  journalists 
and  other  investigators,  undertaking  a 
public  mission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions of  American  rule  in  an  American 
p()ssession  in  the  once  distant  Orient,  and 
being  led  thereby  into  a  week  of  frater- 
nization with  the  Japanese  as  guests  of 
their  government  and  into  social  and  po- 
litical interchanges  with  Chinese  officials 
and  with  British  colonial  officials  on 
China's  outskirts. 

But  such  a  trip  was  a  good  thing,  if  it 
did  no  more  than  kindle  the  imagination 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and  of  those 


,  ^  T  is  not  strange  that  the 
^I's^*;  news  which  came  back 
during  the  past  sum- 
mer of  the  diversions 
of  the  "Taft  party" 
led  to  some  outbursts 
of  irony  and  skepticism 
on  the  part  of  editors 
at  home.  There  is  disturbance  of  old 
channels  of  thought  in  the  mere  notion 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  seven  senators  and 
twenty-four  representatives,  accompanied 
by  a  score  of  ladies,  among  them  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  and  by  a  score 
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at  home  who  have  read  a  little  about  it— 
u  little  only;  for  it  would  require  (juite 
u  vohitiu'  adeijuately  to  ti'll  the  story  and 
to  convey  the  ninnifold  impressions  and 
the  hints  of  possible  developments  which 
such  a  trip  arouses.  Miss  Itoosevelt  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Tokio.  carried  away 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  evidences  of  a 
studie<l  and  ovorwhelminp  hospitality, 
raising  her  arm  above  her  head  and 
shouting  her  "Hanzai!"  was  in  one  sense 
a  token  of  Anu-rican  friendship  for  Japan 
which  may  nu-an  much  in  the  future  of 
the  Orient. 

That  is  the  explanation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  made  to  entertain  the  Taft 
party.  Its  unofficial  as  well  as  official 
members  were  made  the  guests  of  the 
Japanese  government  from  the  moment 
they  set  foot  on  the  pier  at  Yokohama, 
through  four  days  of  constant  and  elab- 
orate entertainment  at  Tokio,  on  a  special 
train  across  the  country  to  Kioto,  and  for 
brief  but  meniornbU'  visits  at  Kioto  and, 
Kobe.    At  every  pUice  where  the  train 


AS  ARCH  AT  SORflOOON.  LUZO.V 
Er»ct«d  in  booor  of  the  Taft  p«rty 

Stopped,  throngs  of  people,  from  the  dele- 
gations of  officials  to  the  yelling  peas- 
antry, were  lined  up  to  greet  the  giu'Sts 
with  the  deafening  repetition  of  "Ban- 
zais."  For  instance,  at  Shidzuoka  junc- 
tion, at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  Japanese  with  lan- 
terns gathered  on  the  depot  platform 


cheering  like  mad  at  a  darkened  train  of 
sleeping  Americans.  Doubtless,  the  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  order  from 
above.  Hut  one  does  not  ei)unterfeit  cor- 
diality in  the  faces  even  of  an  ignorant 
mob;  and  a  Japanese  mob  is  thoroughly 
sentient  and  mentally  alive.  Down 
among  the  masses  there  was  no  failure  to 
understand  what  it  was  all  about,  from 
the  people  who  bought  little  post- 
cards with  the  ph'-tographs  of  "Alice" 
("A-lees,"  as  the  shopgirls  wouhl  say) 
in  the  little  shops  in  outlying  district.s  of 
Tokio.  to  the  jinrikisha-runner  who 
proudly  displayed  to  the  writer  his  knowl- 
edge of  Engli.sh  as  follows: 

"Japanese,  'Merican,  ver'  good  friend. 
First  come  Perry,  long  time  ago.  Then 
come  Grant;  ver'  big  time.  This  ver' 
bigger  time.  You  people,  my  people,  ver' 
good  friend." 

The  distinct  purpose  of  the  Japanese 
government  being  to  cultivate  American 
friendship,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
count  upon  it  in  case  of  need  in  connec- 
tion with  future  develop- 
ments in  the  Pacific,  the 
idea  that  they  are  enter- 
taining designs  upon  the 
Philippine  Islands  is 
plainly  luitenable.  More- 
over, the  Jai)ane8e  cabi- 
net voluntarily  offered 
their  official  assurances 
on  this  ]>oint  while  the 
Taft  party  was  in  Tokio. 
Probably,  if  Washington 
chose,  or  felt  that  the 
rumors  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression in  the  Philip- 
pines were  serious  enough 
s<»  to  dignify  them,  it 
could  publish  Japan's  de- 
nial. 

Whatever  may  l>e  the 
burdens  and  the  incon- 
veniences, and  whatever 
the   dis(|uieting  thought 
that    American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  brings  with  it, 
there  is  certainly  nuich  good  in  the  wi- 
dening out  of  national  interests,  in  the 
lessons  of  the  new  American  geography, 
and  in  such  a  trip,  merely  as  a  trip  itself, 
as  wa.s  taken  by  the  American  Congre.ss- 
men  Ia.st  summer.    But  thrw  of  these 
members  of  Congress  had  ever  been  in 
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the  Orient  before,  but  five  had  before  this 
sumiuer  come  directly  into  contact  with 
Hawaiian  attractions  and  Hawaiian 
problems  and  complaints.  More  and 
more,  too,  one  notes  that  younp  men  with 
ideals  are  being  drawn  into  public  life 
through  our  connection  with  these  over- 
seas problems. 

Incidents,  many  of  them,  stand  out 
among  the  experiences  of  the  "Taft 
party"  which,  if  little  in  themselves, 
point  significantly  to  the  widening  of  the 
national  horizon.  There  was  the  toast  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  tactfully  offered  at 
General  Corbin's  dinner  by  Secretary 
Taft,  lately  the  recipient  of  attention  in 
Tokio  which  had  aroused  Russian  resent- 
ment, and  so  gracefully  put  as  to  draw 
tears  from  the  Russian  naval  officers  of 
the  interned  s(|uadron  who  were  present 
at  the  dinner.  Not  less  graceful  was  the 
Secretary  of  War's  complimentary  allu- 
sion to  the  benefits  wrought  by  Spain  in 
the  Philippines  at  a  banquet  where  the 
Ameriain  eagle's  wings  had  already  been 
made  to  "spread"  overmuch,  considering 
that  the  function  was  one  given  by  the 
various  commercial  organizations  of  Ma- 
nila, including  Spanish,  British,  Oerman 
and  Filipino  as  well  as  American.  The 
Spaniards  flocked  about  the  Secretary  of 
War  when  the  ban(|uet  was  over,  to  thank 
him  for  the  tribute  to  what  is  always 
for  them,  "the  glorious  old  monarchy  of 
Spain."  Gradually  we  Americans  are 
coming  to  do  justice  to  the  colonial 
regime  of  Spain,  to  realize  that  it  was  not 
all  bad,  and  that  the  net  social  progress 
of  the  Filipinos  under  Spain  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  similar  people  who  have 
beer,  under  Dutch  or  British  rule.  ^ 

The  note  of  a  new  American  cosmopol- 
itanism was  struck  more  than  anywhere 
else  perhaps  at  Archbishop  Harty's  din- 
ner in  Manila.  Here,  in  the  ohl  j)alace 
of  Spanish  prelates,  in  the  reception-room 
still  hung  with  the  deep  royal  colors  of 
the  former  sovereign,  there  sat  down  to 
dine  with  the  guests  of  honor:  thirty-one 
American  Congressmen  and  the  Secretary 
of  War,  his  staff  and  the  other  men  of 
the  party  accompanying  him,  the  officers 
of  the  new  American  hierarchy  of  Rome 
in  the  Philippines,  a  few  old  Spanish 
friars,  the  ever-cosmopolitan  Jesuits,  of- 
ficials of  American  government  in  the 
Philippines,  and  many  others,  Protestant 


SECRmnY  TAfT 
On  (he  Msnrhurii  lu  it  apfinisrhrd  M*nPs 

and  Catholic,  American,  Spanish,  English 
and  (Jerman  subjects,  not  to  mention  va- 
rious prominent  Filipinos.  They  heard 
the  American  Secretary  of  War  refer  in 
feeling  terms  to  his  meetings  with  Pope 
Tieo  in  1902,  and  say,  in  concluding  his 
toa.st  to  the  Presiilent  of  the  United 
States,  that  "Theodore  Roosevelt  wished 
as  President  to  act  toward  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  interests  as  he  would 
wish  a  Roman  Catholic  President  to  act 
toward  the  Protestants  and  their  inter- 
ests." They  heard  Archbishop  Ilarty 
say  he  had  found  much  to  love  in  the 
Filipinos;  that  "these  are  my  people, 
among  whom  I  shall  live  and  among 
whom  I  shall  die."  They  listened  to 
familiar  anec<lot<'s  about  Pope  Pius  X. 
and  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  this  "Pope 
of  the  people"  spoken  in  good  English 
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by  Monseignor  Agius,  who  was  bishop  at 
Malta.  The  splendid  constabulary  baud 
of  Filipinos  had  accompanied  these  toasts 
with  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and 
the  Spanish  "Royal  Hymn";  they  next 
introduced  with  "Gurryowen"  Hon. 
Bourke  Cochran's  toast  on  "The  Philip- 
pines" and  dosed  it  and  the  evening  with 
''Columbia." 

Mr.  Coehran's  recognition  of  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been  and  way  be  ^v^rought 
by  American  nilo  in  the  Philippines, 
though  most  couiiiiented  upon  at  home, 
was  only  one  of  a  number  of  signs  that 
this  summer's  visit  of  Democratic  as  well 
as  Kepublican  members  of  Congress  will 
exert  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  non- 
partisanship  over  the  Philippine  question. 
Sixto  Lopez,  who  bonnlpd  the  Man- 
churia at  Nagasaki,  thinking  he  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  Manila  this  time  with- 
out taking  the  oath  of  allc'-'ianoe.  because 
the  government  would  not  like  to  face  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
Congressmen,  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  his  failure  to  receive  encnnragomont 
from  more  than  one  of  them.  Several 
Democrats  were  sought  out  by  the  agi- 
tator element  in  Manila,  and  also  them- 
selves sought  out  Aguinaldo  to  talk  with 
him.  But  the  net  result  of  the  trip  was 
that  even  the  few  who  were  looking  for 
"thunder"  for  opposition  speeches  were 
given  many  new  things  to  think  about 
that  have  led  them  to  realise  that  the 
"Philippine  question"  is  a  far  more  com- 
plex question  than  they  had  dreamed. 
Secretary  Taft's  fair,  open-minded  atti- 
tude made  strongly  for  nonpartisanship. 

There  had  been  a  growinfr  discontent 
in  the  Philippines  for  a  year  prior  to  the 
visit  of  Secretary  Taft.  In  part  this  dis- 
content had  its  origin  in  the  aL'itation  for 
early  independence  which  was  stimulated 
by  the  campaign  for  a  promise  of  inde- 
pendence made  in  the  United  States  in 
1904,  More  yet,  this  discontent  had  its 
origin  in  dissatisfaction  with  certain 
measures  of  government,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  being  the  new  internal 
revenue  taxes,  comini]:  ii{)on  the  country 
in  "hard  times,"  Latterly  the  tVelint; 
of  dissatisfaction  culminated  in  attacks 
upon  the  constabulary,  the  insular 
police  organization,  those  attacks  finally 
becoming  open  and  pointed. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Filipino  masses 


is  the  fiindamontal  cnusn  of  the  trouble, 
but  this  does  not  excuse  the  govcrmnent 
from  employing  every  means  possible 
both  to  prevent  and  to  punish  abuses  on 
the  part  of  its  agents.  During  1905  the 
Philippine  government  was  not  very 
happy  in  its  management  of  this  matter. 
The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus in  Cavite  and  Batnngas  provinces  led 
to  abuses  and  hardships  greater  than 
those  it  was  designed  to  cure,  and  cost 
the  government  hea%'ily  in  popular  sym- 
pathy, outside  as  well  as  inside  those 
provinces.  The  recent  dropping  of  tiie 
case  against  a  wealth.y  landowner  of 
Batangas  and  capitalist  of  Manila  for  al- 
leged support  of  the  bandits  is  an  admis- 
sion of  error  in  that  prosecution,  which 
last  May  and  June  stirred  up  a  great 
furor.  Worst  error  of  all  was  the  gov- 
ernment's prosecution  of  El  RenadmientOf 
the  ablest  radical  newspaper  of  the  Fil- 
ipinos, for  alleged  criminal  libel  of  certain 
officials  of  the  constabulary.  That  it 
printed  things  it  could  not  prove  seems 
certain.  That  more  serious  thiiiirs  than 
it  printed  are  true,  is  believed  by  all  Fil- 
ipinos, whether  friendly  or  unfriendly  to 
American  <rovernraent.  This  b<>ing  so,  the 
prosecution  of  El  Rcnacimienio  put  the 
government  in  the  light  of  desiring  to 
squelch  criticism  instead  of  being  chiefly 
concerned  with  suppressing  abuses  of  its 
agents. 

It  is  not  a  general,  immediate  and  in- 
sistent demand  for  independence  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  discontent.  It 
is  in  large  part  an  accumulation  of  little 
things,  culminating  in  the  attacks  on  the 
constabulary  as  the  prime  cause  of  dis.sat- 
isfaction.  In  a  considerable  degree,  in 
Manila  at  least,  it  is  a  social  matter.  The 
Filipinos  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
color  line  i??  drawn  to-day  under  civil 
rule  as  it  wa.s  under  army  rule,  a  condi- 
tion promptly  changed  under  the  Taft 
regime.  The  Filipinos  felt  that  they  were 
crowded  out  in  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Taft  party  and  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  members  of  Contrres-s.  This 
was  one  of  tlie  rea-sons  why,  when  four 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  quartered  at  Filipino  houses 
had  been  gathered  at  a  dinner  given  to 
the  provincial  governors,  the  host,  Senor 
Cruz  Herrera,  pre«d»it  of  the  munidpal 
board  of  Maiiila>  beooming  aomewbat  ez- 
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citetl  over  rpmarks  tlmt  were  made,  ^rad- 
uaiiy  worked  hiniseU'  into  a  regoiar  tirade 
agauist  Govemor^General  Wright  and  all 

the  other  American  members  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  except  (lenoral  James 
F.  Smith.  It  is  not  at  all  true,  however, 
as  reported  from  Manila,  that  Rou^ 
Rider  (leornc  Curry,  {jovemor  of  Samar 
province,  threw  a  glass  of  wine  into  Seiior 
Herrera's  face.  The  writer  was  one  of 
the  eight  Americans  present,  and  can 
testify  that,  on  the  contrary',  Captain 
Curry  made  a  most  ehn'cr  and  tactful 
speech,  throwing  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  and  leavinjr  not  the  8liirht«^t  ill- 
feeling  between  himself  and  Senor  Uer- 
rera. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  why  Secre- 
tary Taft,  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
had  a  place  made  upon  the  senselessly 
overcrowded  program  of  festivities, 
which  the  Manila  Americans  had  ar- 
ranged, for  a  ball  the  Filipino  ladies 
desired  to  give  in  honor  of  Miss  Roosevelt 
but  for  which  they  had  not  been  abl(^  tn 
find  a  place.  lie  went  to  it  himself  after 
the  Archbishop  8  dinner  was  over  at  mid- 
night. Mmb  Roosevelt  went  to  the  ball 
wearinqr  a  richly  adorned  Fili[)ino  cos- 
tume, and  both  she  and  Secretary  Taft 
were  prominent  in  the  rigodona  that  were 
danced  nftcr  his  arrival.  The  Filipinos 
who  remember  how  he  set  the  example  for 
social  intermingling  when  he  was  governor 
saw  a  significance  in  all  this,  as  in  the  fact 
that  he  and  Miss  Roostn'elt  became  the 
guests  of  a  Filipino  member  of  the  Com- 
mission npon  their  return  from  the  two 
weeks'  tour  of  the  islands  to  the  soulli  of 
Manila.  Miss  Roosevelt  and  Miss  Board- 
man  spent  most  of  the  three  days  of  that 
second  ^isit  to  Manila  in  making  eaUa 
upon  Filipino  women. 

During  the  two  months  preceding  the 
visit  of  the  party  to  the  China  coast,  the 
boycott  of  American  goods  had  hp\m  at 
its  height.  The  agitation  in  and  around 
Canton  had  enlminated,  a  few  da3m  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Taft  party  from 
^lanila,  in  the  placardinir  of  the  city  of 
Canton  with  posters  designed  to  insult 
the  Americans  and  to  stimulate  the  8en.se 
of  union  nniontr  Chinese  of  the  c<x>lie 
class.  The  most  notable  and  conspicu- 
ous of  these  posters  was  ftenerally  re- 
garded as  a  din'ct  insult  to  Miss  Roose- 
velt.   It  represented  an  American  lady 


A  CHINESE  FOOTER 

being  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  by  four  tur- 
tlea,  the  turtle  being  lowest  of  animal 
creation  in  south  China,  and  the  meaning 
conveyed  being  therefore  that  of  contempt 
or  insult.  The  Chinese  characters  above 
this  drawing;  on  poster  were  trans- 
lated as  follows: 

''Shameful!  Shameful!!  Shameful!!! 
Americans  (beantifnl  women)  treat  ns  as 
dogs.  Now  they  are  coming  to  visit  our 
city  to  investigate  whether  or  not  our 
people  are  united.  (Meaning,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  boycott) 

"You  fellows  must  not  carry  their 
chairs.  If  you  do,  you  are  like  those  pic- 
tured below/' 

The  caption  below  the  cut  reads: 
"Turtles  carrying  a  beautiful  woman." 

The  morning  of  the  party's  arrival  in 
Hongkong  on  the  transport  "Logan,'' 
('(msnl-ricneral  Julius  0.  Lay  came 
aboard,  bringing  a  copy  of  this  placard, 
and  stating  what  was  the  ntpation  witii 
reference  to  the  agitation  against  Ameri- 
cans  in  the  native  city  of  Guton.  Aetion 
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had  hrrn  asked  of  tlu'  Viceroy  of  Canton 
province  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  he  was  reported  to  ham  beheaded 
the  man,  or  at  least  a  man,  charged  with 
beinff  respoDsible  for  the  posting  of  this 
insulting  placard.  The  Viceroy  had,  at 
any  rate,  isBiied  a  very  vig(mn»  proela* 
mation  denonncinpr  these  acts  or  any  con- 
templated actii  of  disorder  and  threaten- 
inR  aeyere  punishment  on  the  man  or  men 
who  interfered  with  Americans  or  in- 
sulted or  jeered  at  Americans.  However, 
as  old  Canton  is  sucii  a  crowded  city  of 
narrow  streets,  wherein  even  a  amall 
party  of  foreigners  quite  commonly  ex- 
cites a  hostile  demonstration,  it  was 
thought  heat  not  to  visit  the  native  city 
proper,  but  only  the  foreign  concession, 
on  an  island  in  tho  river.  T1h>  Viceroy, 
who  was  sick,  had  his  representative  give 


the  party  a  luncheon  in  the  Manchu  rinh, 
and  the  officials  of  the  (Janton-Hankow 
railway  took  the  party  on  an  ezenrrion 

by  special  train  into  the  countrj'.  At  all 
these  festivities,  the  hidies  were  to  be  left 
out.  It  was  the  first  time  on  the  trip 
they  had  been  left  out  of  anything,  and 
they  did  not  like  it.  lint  they  were  com- 
pelled to  be  content  with  another  day  of 
shopping  in  Hongkong. 

Such  incidents  are  forcible  reminders 
that  the  justice  of  our  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  within  our  own  boundaries  or  at 
oar  ports  is  called  into  qnestion  and  is 
bound  to  be  a  subject  for  more  careful 
consideration  than  we  have  given  to  it  in 
the  past.  We  can  not  expect  to  stand  in 
the  Orient  as  the  friends  of  the  Oriental 
and  at  the  same  time  cive  him  to  under- 
stand that  at  home  we  consider  him  a  dog. 
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the  Tsar  if  in:iy  be 
r?i=Nt  written,  as  of  Samson 
in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
that  "the  Philistines 
took  him  and  put  ont 
his  eyes  and  brought 
him  down  to  Gazii  and 
bound  him  with  fetters 
of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison- 
honse."  And  this  evil  deed  was  done  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  before 
even  he  was  crowned.  The  loving  loyalty 
of  his  subjects  is  the  free  air  in  which  a 
sovereign  lives.  That  loving  loyalty  was 
his  when  his  father  died.  Bnt  it  was 
filched  from  him  almost  l)efore  the  re- 
mains of  Alexander  III.  liad  been  laid  in 
his  tomb. 

It  is  an  old  story  in  Russia  how  the 

d(vd  was  done.  But  the  memory  still 
blisters  and  burns.  It  was  done  in  this 
wise.'  All  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, nobles  mingling  with  peasants,  dele- 
gates from  the  zemstvos  with  the  mayors 
of  great  cities,  were  gathered  together  in 
January,  ^94,  in  the  Winter  Palace,  to 
greet  their  new  sovereign.  The 


blage  was  composed  of  men  l>oi1ing  over 
with  enthusiasm,  full  of  exuberant  loy- 
alty, prepared  to  welcome  with  ellusivc 
gratitude  a  single  kind  and  generous  word 
from  the  lips  of  the  new  monarch. 

When  Nicholas  IT.  entered  tho  hall  a 
profound  stillness  fell  upon  the  throng. 
Advancing  into  their  midst,  he  stopped, 
and  standing,  hat  in  hand,  he  spoke  to  his 
subjects,  in  elear,  ringing  tones.  At  first 
he  used  the  ordinary  words  of  ooortesy, 
hilt  then  he  declared  in  words  that  hit 
like  fire  into  the  hearts  of  his  audience 
that  the  hopes  which  some  of  the  liemstvos 
had  expressed  were  idiotic  dreams,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  tO  maintain  intact  his 
autocratic  j)owcr.  It  was  a  set  lesson 
learned  by  rote,  and  spoken  with  the  me- 
chanical precision  of  a  phonograph.  When 
it  was  over  the  Emperor  turned  and  left 
the  hall  with  all  the  relief  of  a  schoolboy 
who  had  spoken  his  piece  and  flnudied  his 
les.son.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  those 
who  had  heard  his  harsh  and  chiding 
words.  As  they  listened  a  chill  struck  to 
their  hearts.  At  lint  they  could  hardly 
believe  their  ears.    "Idiotie  dreams  I" 
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Sach  a  wotmding  phrase  could  surely  not 
be  the  oniy  Tesponse  of  the  young  aover* 
eign  to  their  Russian  hearts  I  Before  they 
eould  quite  realize  tho  sifrnifioance  of  thh 
MTelation  the  Empurur  was  gone,  amid 
tlie  fuBt  humka  of  a  bandfnl  of  couv 
tiers. 

Then  the  silence  broke,  and  a  great  lam- 
ortation,  not  mimixed  with  angry  and 
resentful  words,  filled  the  air.  What  a 
churlish  response  it  had  been  that  they 
had  heard.  Why  had  he  given  them  evil 
for  9Dodt  and  answered  blessing  by  a 
cTirseT  There  were  tears  in  many  eyes, 
bitter  reproach  in  many  voices,  and  heavy 
ssdnesB  in  every  heart  as  they  slowly  dis- 
persed. "I  have  served  his  grandfather, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,"  said,  nay, 
almost  sobbed,  an  aged  general,  as  he 
dowly  descended  the  stairs.  "I  bave 
served  his  father,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  now  I  am  insulted  by  a  boy  like 
tfaati" 

If  the  effect  of  that  blighting  speech 
was  evil  in  the  nation,  it  had  still  more 
diMkstrons  results  lor  the  Emperor.  The 
words  which  had  been  put  in  his  month 
loft  him  from  the  moment  of  their  utter- 
ance a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  ministors.  He  had  alienated  the  only 
force  which  would  have  given  him 
strength  to  assert  himself  against  the 
bureaucracy.  The  true  story  of  how  the 
Bmperor  was  made  to  utter  that  fatal 
speech  was  told  me  when  I  was  in  St. 
Petersburg,  by  one  who  had  in  his  hands 
tte  doeoments  rdating  to  the  inddent 

When  Nicholas  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  the  various  zemstvos  and  provin- 
cial governments  throughout  Russia  pre- 
sented loyal  addresses.  Among  others, 
the  men  of  Tver  approached  the  throne 
with  a  memorial  which  was  full  of  loyalty, 
although  not  expressed  with  sneh  exaber- 
ance  of  Asiatic  adulation  as  was  adopted 
by  other  memorialists.  But  in  this  ad- 
dress from  Tver  there  was  one  line  which 
eavfl^t  the  eye  and  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
mini^trrs  of  the  Tsar.  It  contained  the 
expression  of  a  humble  hope  that  the 
Bmperor  woald  see  to  it  tint  tiie  author- 
ity of  the  law  was  enforced  throughout 
Russia  equally  upon  his  servants  as  upon 
his  subjects.  To  suggest  that  au  official 
who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  little  auto- 
crat, nnf\,  Knch,  as  much  ahove  the  law 
as  Uie  Emperor  himself,  should  be  sub- 


jected to  the  authority  of  the  law  equally 
with  the  othor  subjects  of  the  Tsar  seemed 
to  the  ministers  as  little  short  of  blas- 
phemy. The  speech  which  they  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Tsar  was  their  revenge. 
The  way  in  whieh  they  prepared  it  was 
characteristic. 

If  the  Emperor  had  been  allowed  to  ex- 
eretoe  hb  own  nnUassed  judgment,  all 
untrained  and  inexperienced  though  he 
waa^  he  would  have  had  enough  sense  to 
write  upon  the  margin  of  the  Tver  peti- 
tiOD,  "1  qoite  agree,*'  or  "Quite  rig^t," 
or  some  other  of  thn^e  brief  and  pregrnant 
phrases  by  which  he  is  wont  to  express 
on  the  margin  of  State  papers  what  he 
thinks  of  their  contents.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  chance  that  amid  the  whirl  of 
the  business  that  had  to  be  attended  to, 
and  among  the  masses  of  other  addreaaes, 
the  Emperor  mipht  overlook  the  address 
from  Tver,  or  even  if  he  read  it  he  might 
overloolc  the  fatal  signiflcanee  of  the  pas- 
sage which  offended  them.  But  the 
Tchinovniks  could  not  risk  any  chance. 

So  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with 
whom,  justly  or  unjustly,  is  associated  the 
sinister  figure  of  the  Procurator-General 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  decided  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  keep  the  address  altogether 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  Emperor. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  whirh  they  did  it. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  drew  up  a 
report  npon  the  address,  in  whidi  he  as- 
sured the  Emperor  that  it  was  couched 
in  such  seditious  language  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  lay  it 
before  the  eye  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
It  also  rendered  it  necessary  that,  in  re- 
plying to  the  memorialists,  he  snould  put 
his  foot  down  npon  the  rebellious  spirit 
prevailing  in  many  zemstvos  by  assertinf^ 
his  determination  to  maintain  intact  his 
antocratie  power.  Therefore  Nicholas  II. 
was  advi^,  compelled  would  be  the  more 
accurate  word,  by  the  authority  of  the 
old  and  triLsted  ministers  of  his  father, 
to  make  the  speech  which  by  destroying 
the  love  and  confidence  of  hi';  pf^nple, 
handed  him  over  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  Tdiincnmik.  It  is  only  very  re- 
cently that  this  report  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  on  the  Tver  petition  has 
been  unearthed  from  the  archives,  but 
the  evidence  is  now  complete.  That  was 
eleven  years  ago.  Never  a  yenr  hn~  pn^srrl 
without  some  of  the  fatal  consequences 
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of  that  day  of  evil  ootmsei  making  them- 
selves felt 

Now  the  ^itnntion  is  reversed.  The  sov- 
ereign iuis  approached  his  people  with 
overtures  of  peace.  Under  the  wbite  flag 
of  conciliation  and  of  peace  he  oflPcrs  them 
more,  much  more,  than  they  asked  eleven 
years  ago.  la  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  first  impulse  of  many  of  his  sabjeets, 
smarting  nnder  the  arbitrary  regime  of 
General  Trepoff,  should  be  to  respond  as 
the  Taar  responded  eleven  3^ar8  ago  and 
to  reject  as  "idiotic  dreams"  the  impnrin! 
aspirations  for  a  close  cooperative  union 
between  the  Tsar  and  his  subjects?  But 
resentment  is  an  evil  counsellor.  It  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  Russian  Liberals 
if  at  the  coming  general  election  the  na- 
tion does  not  send  its  wisest  and  b«rt  to 
share  the  burden  heretofore  borne  alone 
by  the  autocrat.  It  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  Russia  that  the  Emperor  was 
thus,  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  ae> 
cession,  severed  from  the  fTympathy  and 
support  of  his  people.  £ven  if  he  had 
possessed  the  iron  will  of  Peter  the  Great 
he  v.  Ti'lf]  have  fonnd  it  impossible  to  bear 
up  against  the  immense  dead  weight  of 
the  administrative  machine  without  being 
able  constantly  to  call  to  his  suppn  t  t  he 
national  enthusiasm  and  the  will  of  his 
people. 

Nicholas  H.  is  not  a  Peter  the  Great, 

nor  even  an  Alexander  III.,  and  it  is  a 
very  great  blessing  for  Russia  that  he  is 
not.  The  very  worst  kind  of  sovereign 
for  Tvu  sia  in  the  present  fonnulative 
period  of  her  growth  wonld  have  been  a 
masterful  dictator  of  iron  will,  with  an 
nndialnble  resolution  to  enforce  his  own 
personal  views  upon  the  nation. 

Tf  yon  wish  to  survive  when  living?  in 
the  eartiiquake  zone  it  is  better  to  live  in 
a  wooden  hut  than  in  a  marble  palace. 
When  the  history  of  these  times  comes  to 
be  written,  it  will  probably  be  discovered 
that  Nicholas  It.  was  more  useful  to 
Ru^ia  because  of  the  very  defects  and 
shortcorainp"?  for  which  he  is  now  so  often 
blamed  than  because  of  the  really  admir- 
able qualities  which  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses. The  reason  why  these  good  quali- 
ties are  not  more  universally  rccogDmid 
is  because  his  light  has  been  hidden  nnder 
a  bushel.  He  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
play  his  true  role  of  Tsar-tribune  of  his 
people.  Captured  at  the  very  beginning 


of  his  reign  by  the  administrative  ma- 
chine, he  has  been  reduced,  nuxlgre  lui, 
to  the  position  of  the  first  Tchinnvnik  in 
the  land  over  which  he  is  supposed  to 
reign.  From  this  position  of  compulsory 
servitude  he  will  be  rescued  by  the  douma. 

When  Nicholas  IT.  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  all  the 
Russias  it  will  be  a  day  of  pleasant  sur- 
prises on  both  sides.  The  Emperor  will 
be  amazed  to  find  how  rich  and  varied  are 
the  capacities  of  those  nnoflScial  classes 
now  for  the  first  time  called  to  his  coun- 
cils. And  the  members  of  the  douma  will 
be  not  less  surprised  to  discover  how 
highly  endowed  is  their  sovereign  for 
playing  his  proper  role  at  the  head  of 
the  State.  If  it  were  not  that  otnne 
ignoium  korribie  eti  it  would  be  difficult 
to  credit  what  an  extraordinary  tissue  of 
baseless  calumnies  has  been  spun  around 
the  name  of  the  Emperor.  Even  Count 
Tolstoy,  the  most  famous  of  his  con- 
temporaries, has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  he  "knew"  he  was  a  man  below  the 
average  level  of  culture  and  intelligenee. 
If  Count  Tolstoy  had  ever  met  the  Em- 
peror to  talk  with  him  m  man  with  man, 
he  would  never  have  made  so  false  an 
assertion.  The  liberty  which  a  great 
Christinn  teacher  permits  himself,  to  bear 
false  witness  against  his  neighbor,  when 
that  neii^bor  has  the  misfortune  to  be  hia 
sovereign,  degenerates  into  license  in  the 
hands  of  less  scrupulous  gossipers. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Emperor 
was  a  very  stupid,  ignorant,  and  even 
half-witted  man,  who  reads  nothing, 
knows  nothing,  and  spends  his  life  in 
terror.  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  a 
nervous  wreck,  that  his  hair  had  turned 
{jray,  and  that  his  face  was  haggard  with 
wrinkles  plowed  by  care.  lie  has  been 
represented  as  false,  treacherous,  cunning 
and  heaven  Icnows  what.  So  the  n!d  hag, 
Kumor,  spins  her  spider  web  of  calumny 
round  the  person  of  the  Emperor  until 
the  Tsar,  to  many  of  his  subjects  and  the 
0Tit.«jidc  world,  has  completely  di.sappeared 
and  been  replaced  by  a  kind  of  mythic 
monster  who  is  only  saved  from  being  a 
hobgoblin  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
impotent  to  harm.  The  people  who  say 
these  things  and  the  still  greater  number 
who  believe  them  will  be  somewhat  rudely 
surprised  when  the  douma  relrnfjos  Nicho- 
las II.  from  his  prison  house  and  restores 
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liim  to  Ida  proper  plaod  tt  the  Tur- 
trUnme  of  &  loyal  and  Mlf-govemmg 
people. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
popular  k^nd  aa  to  the  physical  weak- 

ness  or  nen-ons  prostrntion  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  six  years  since  I  had  seen 
him.  And  snch  six  yeanl  But  when  ho 
greeted  me  at  Peterhof  only  a  few  weeks 
ajTO,  lie  (lid  not  seem  to  have  a^re<!  a  day 
KiQce  I  bade  him  good-bye  at  Tsarkoe- 
Selo  <m  the  eve  of  tibe  Hague  Conferenoe 
in  1899.  Ilis  step  was  as  H?ht,  his  car- 
riage as  erect,  his  expression  as  alert. 
Hia  brow  bore  no  lines  of  haggard  care. 
I  ooold  not  see  a  gray  hair  on  hia  hoad. 
Hia  qpirits  were  as  hiph,  liis  courage  as 
eabn,  and  his  outlook  as  cheerful  as  ever. 
The  last  tune  I  had  seen  him  waa  on  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  victory  of  his  reign. 
I  was  now  meeting  him  on  the  morrow 
of  hia  worst  reverse.  But  the  man  was 
exactly  the  same.  He  might  simply  have 
returned  instantly  from  the  door  that  had 
been  closed  aix  years  before  to  repeat  his 
adieu. 

The  qnestion  as  to  hiss  intelliprnt  grasp 
of  the  facts  of  the  situation  with  which 
he  has  to  deal  is  one  upon  which  only 
those  who  are  admitted  to  the  intimacy 
of  his  councils  cnn  speak  with  authority. 
It  is  one,  however,  upon  which  those  who 
have  never  heard  him  apeak  are  ofte«i  the 
most  confident.  I  can  speak  with  some 
assurance  on  this  matter,  although  it  is 
one  on  which  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  speak  at  ilL  But  I  have  aeen  many 
m*^n.  crowned  and  nncrowned,  in  the 
course  of  a  tolerably  long  and  varied 
joumaliatie  career.  I  have  had  four  op- 
portunitif^  of  talking  with  Nicholas  II. 
Altogether  I  have  spent  many  hours  alone 
with  him.  Our  conversation  never 
flagged.  It  did  not  turn  upon  the 
weather,  but  upon  aerions  topics  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  which  I  was  inti- 
mately concerned  and  intenady  interested. 
Hence.  T  hav-  at  least  had  ample  materi- 
als for  forming  a  judgment,  and  few  peo- 
ple have  had  more  of  the  experience  of 
eontemporaries  necessary  to  compare  my 
impressions.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I  have  seldom  in  the  course  of 
tiiirty  years  met  any  man  so  quick  in  the 
uptake,  so  bright  in  his  mental  percrption, 
so  s}7apathetic  in  his  understanding,  or 
one  possessing  a  wider  range  of  intellec- 


tual interest  Neither  have  I  ever  met 
any  one  man  or  womui  who  ]nq»re8sed  me 
more  with  the  cryrtaUine  ainoerity  of  hia 

souL 

Of  his  personal  charm,  of  hia  quidc 

sense  of  hum  or,  of  the  genial  sense  of 
good  fellowship  by  which  be  puts  you  at 
once  at  your  ease,  I  do  not  need  to  speak. 
But  these  smaller  things  often  count  for 
much  in  the  intercourse  between  a  sover- 
eign and  his  subjects.  Nicholas  II.  is  a 
man  of  quick  intelleet  and  lofty  ideala 
who  is  kept  in  a  cage.  He  chafes  neninst 
its  bars.  Continually  he  longs  for  liber^ 
and  in  his  efforts  to  evade  the  unrelent> 
ing  tyranny  of  the  machine  he  has  had 
reeonrs**  to  expedients  which  have  irri- 
tated his  gaolers  and  filled  the  mouths  of 
hia  ^emiea  with  reproaehea.  Hehasfnnn 
time  to  time  admitted  to  his  intimacy  out- 
side counsellors,  some  wise,  others  unwise, 
and  one  or  two  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
confidence,  and  through  them  he  has  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the 
out-of-door  world  from  which  he  is  se- 
cluded. 

Apart,  from  the  irrcgnlar  attempts  of 
Nicholas  11.  to  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  unofficial  world,  there  are  not 
wanting  instaneea  which  show  fiiat  Hm 
Tsar  possesses  more  <^apHcity  than  any  of 
his  ministers.  It  was  to  his  own  personal 
initiative,  persisted  in  despite  the  dccptieal 
sneers  of  many  of  hh  luini^t-^r^,  that  the 
world  owes  the  Int^'rnatioual  High  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  It  was  he  also 
who  withstood  all  the  efforts  made  by  the 
enemies  of  England  to  embroil  Russia  in 
war  with  her  during  the  Boer  War.  It 
was  he,  again,  who,  almost  single-handed, 
saved  Russia  from  having  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity to  Japan.  His  most  important 
ministers  urged  him  to  pay  an  indemnity. 
The  Tsar  absolutely  refined  to  sanction 
what  would,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  a 
precedent  for  the  levying  of  international 
blackmail. 

In  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
war,  tlie  Tsar  had  given  his  adhesion  in 
writing  to  a  proposal  to  submit  the  Ko- 
rean question  to  The  Hague  tribunaL 
But  for  the  fatal  tendency  to  believe  that 
"there's  no  hurry"  that  decision  might 
have  averted  the  war. 

Of  the  Emperor's  capacity  to  hnndle 
affairs  of  State  there  is  ample  evidence. 
Ambassadors  who  have  had  audiencaa 
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wifh  him  on  wbidi  fhe  Issnes  of  peace  and 

war  have  depended  speak  hicrhly  of  his 
perfect  self-possession,  his  clear,  quick 
appreciation  of  vital  points,  and  his  high 
resolve.  Count  Mnraineff  told  me  that 
he  had  never  known  any  one  more  rapid 
in  assimilating  the  contents  of  official 
papers.  That  the  Emperor  has  sometimeB 
disappointed  the  hopes  which  some  have 
built  upon  his  assurances  of  qnnpathy 


and  agreement  is  tme.  Nor  is  it  to 

wondered  at.  The  Emperor  is  sincere 
enough,  but  the  dead  weight  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machine  is  too  much  for  him. 
He  is  like  a  bird  trying  to  fly  with  a 
broken  winpr.  Not  until  he  has  behind 
him  the  declared  will  of  the  elected  rep- 
roBontatiTes  of  his  people  will  he  he  >ble 
steadily  to  press  onwud  to  the  realiiiition 
of  his  lofty  ideals. 
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BY 

CLINTON  SO0BBS  WOODBUPF 


j^^NYESTIGATIONS,  i  n- 
Cl&St  dictments,  trials,  con- 
victions for  mnnicipal 
short(Mmiin<rs  and  dis- 
honesty have  Ix'cn  the 
order  of  the  day 
throughout  the  whole 
country  during  the  past 
few  J^XBf  to  an  unprecedented  and,  from 
one  point  of  view,  an  appalling  extent. 
In  Milwaukee  one  grand  jury  found 
twelve  bills  of  indictment  charging  eight 
city  officials  with  various  forms  of  cor* 
ruption.  A  BobMquent  grand  jniy  in- 
dicted seven  more,  including  a  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  a  superintendent  of 
hridges,  several  aldermen  and  the  county 
printer,  for  the  acceptance  of  bribos :  and 
a  prominent  business  man  for  paying  a 
bribe.  Another  jury  indicted  the  Bepub- 
lican  boss.  All  told,  nearly  two  hundred 
true  bills  have  boon  found  and  District 
Attorney  McGovern  is  still  at  work. 

In  ^linneapoUs  a  considerable  list  of 
city  officials  were  sontencod  to  state  prison 
in  connection  with  the  Ames  scandals.  A 
fbrmer  chief  of  police,  for  six  and  one- 
half  years:  two  fonnor  detectives,  for 
three  and  one-half  and  three  years  re- 
spectively, and  a  former  special  police- 
man for  six  and  one-half  years.  True, 
some  were  awarded  new  trials  on  techni- 
calities, but  the  fact  remains  and  can  not 
be  escaped  that  on  tiie  evidence  they  were 
conviotod  l)ofore  a  jury  of  th^  peers  of 
gross  misdemeanors  in  office. 


Tn  the  summer  and  fall  of  1900,  during 
the  second  administration  of  Mayor 
Perr>,  the  city  government  of  Grand 
Hapids,  Michigan,  had  under  considera- 
tion various  plans  for  securing  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water.  In  connection 
with  a  proposed  deal  by  which  the  city 
was  to  award  a  contract  to  a  private  com- 
pany to  bring  eighteen  million  gallons  of 
water  per  day  from  Lake  Michigan  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  an  ugly  scandal  de- 
veloped. The  contract  was  never  awarded, 
but  $100,000  of  "boodle"  money  was  dis- 
tributed. The  city  attorney  and  four  or 
five  other  officials  were  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  in  the  early  part  of  1901.  The 
dty  attorney  and  some  of  the  others  were 
convicted  of  briber\'.  Owing  to  complica- 
tions in  connection  with  one  of  the  banks, 
the  attorney  and  the  paying  teUei*  of  the 
bank  confessed  to  violations  of  the  United 
States  banking  laws,  and  were  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  Wlien  the 
sentence  of  the  to/met  city  attorney  ex- 
pired he  was  recalled  to  Grand  Rapids  to 
face  a  new  sentence  for  bribeiy,  as  his 
conviction  for  this  offense  had  been  sns- 
tained  by  the  court  of  last  appeal.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  this  crime  is  ten 
years  in  the  state  prison.  Under  these 
trying  dremnstanoes,  he  condnded  to  give 
to  the  prosecutors  a  complete  statement  of 
the  frauds.  On  the  strength  of  his  con- 
fession, and  other  eonfesrfons  since  made, 
twenty-five  warrants  were  issued,  sovon- 
teen  of  which  were  on  charges  of  bribery, 
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ftn  of  conspiracy,  two  of  porjury,  one  of 
attempted  subornation  of  perjury.  Of  the 
men  arrested  seven  have  pleaded  guilty 
in  open  «oait;  and  aome  of  the  others 
made  statements  to  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney which  were  used  as  corroborative  evi- 
denee  in  some  of  the  cases.  The  persons 
for  whom  the  warrants  were  issned  were: 
Ten  ex-aldermen,  four  aldermen,  one  ex- 
mayor,  one  ex>member  of  the  board  of 
public  worls,  one  ex-ci^  (derk,  one  state 
Senator,  four  newqwper  men,  tiuree  at- 
tornejfl. 

Denver  organized  a  League  for  Honest 
Elections  on  October  1,  1903,  after  a 
charter  election  which  was  described  as  "a 
carnival  of  corruption."  Fraud  was  so 
brazen  and  earned  to  sndi  an  extent  that 
a  meetin*;  of  citizens  was  called  aiifl  the 
League  formed.  Its  first  move  was  to 
secure  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  seven 
defendants,  including  a  state  Senator  and 
a  deputy  county  clerk,  for  paddinpr  regis- 
tration lists.  Nineteen  other  defendants, 
ineh»din$r  several  women,  w«re  arrested  on 
similar  chartres.  Six  others  were  wanted 
but  could  not  be  found. 

Philadelphia  has  under  indictment  a 
munber  of  officials  and  ez-offlcials  on  vari- 
ons  charges  of  official  malfpasance:  one 
for  entering  into  a  corrupt  agreement  to 
prevent  competition  and  to  sell  sand  for 
use  in  the  filtration  plant  at  a  hiph  price ; 
another  for  altering  the  specifications  of 
contracts  so  as  "to  eat"  up  an  unused 
balanee  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractors; 
others  for  conspiring  to  defraTid  the  city 
in  the  erection  of  the  smallpox  hospital. 

In  the  latter  ease  the  former  mreetor 
of  public  safety  was  held  in  $5,000  bail, 
first,  b^cniiRe  he  so  juggled  the  figures 
to  exhaust  the  entire  appropriation; 
second,  because  he  knowingly  let  the 
contract  to  the  highest  bidder:  third,  be- 
cause he  knowingly  contracted  to  pay 
$6,900  for  tiling  3,730  square  feet  (only 
one-half  the  tiling  required),  while  in  the 
possession  of  a  bid  of  $4,200.  The  archi- 
tect employed  by  the  city  on  this  work  was 
lidd  in  the  same  bail  because,  three 
months  after  the  contract  had  been  let, 
be  approved  a  plan  making  radical  and 
fandamental  changes  in  ^  plan  upon 
whieh  the  .bids  had  been  made  and  the 
contract  let,  the  changes  in  each  case 
being  entirely  in  favor  of  the  contractors, 
and  at  the  eaqpense  of  tiie  eitj  and  of  the 


structural  strength  and  fitness  of  the 

building;  because  he  permitted  and 
countenanced  during  the  construction  of 
the  work  other  ehai^es  of  a  nmilar  ehar^ 
acter  and  entailing  similar  results;  be- 
cause of  the  substitution  of  maple  for 
mastic  iSoors,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
naslgr  story  of  eheating  the  city  in  its 
endeavor  to  provide  adequate  accommt^ 
dations  for  the  helpless  and  the  sick. 

Almost  immediately  after  liie  hearings 
in  these  cases,  the  experts  appointed  by 
Mayor  Weaver  to  examine  into  the  letting 
and  execution  of  filtration  contracts  re- 
ported that  first-class  work  under  the 
frpecifications,  instead  of  costing  $18,700,- 
000,  the  contract  price,  should  not  have 
cost  over  $12,430,000,  which  inelndes  an 
allowance  of  twenty  per  cent,  or  ^-,075,- 
208  for  legitimate  contractor's  profits. 
The  difference  is  $6,330,000.  In  other 
words,  $18,760,000  has  been  paid  for  work 
costing  the  contractors  $10,'^fi6.000. 

A  far  western  correspondent,  an  im- 
portant state  offlksial,  himself  eharged  with 
important  power  of  scrutiny  and  investi- 
gation, declares  that  "there  is  a  general 
shaking  up  in  municipal  affairs  going  on 
throughout  the  West.  The  daily  papers 
tell  of  investigations  in  all  departments 
of  public  affairs ;  expert  accountants  are 
bein^  called  in,  grand  juries  have  been 
assembled,  and  in  general  there  is  an  ef- 
fort being  made,  such  as  never  before,  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  form  of  adminis- 
tration of  public  funds  that  will  show 
without  too  much  elabomtinn  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people 's  money ' '  and  prev^t 
its  diriionest  nse  or  divenuou. 

L.  G.  Powers,  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
at  a  neeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  told  practically  the  same  story. 
On  one  day  recently  the  Census  Bnzeaii 
received  word  from  three  separate  exam- 
iners that  they  could  not  proceed  with 
their  work  in  three  separate  eities,  be* 
cause  the  city's  books  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  grand  Jury ! 

In  St.  Louis,  as  district  attorney,  Joseph 
"W.  Folk  was  greatly  handicapped  in  his 
punishment  of  confes-^pd  nnd  con\ncted 
boodlers  by  the  technicalities  of  the  law, 
whidi,  originally  devised  to  prevent  in- 
jnstiee  being  done  to  the  one  innocent  man 
among  the  one  hundred,  are  now  being 
utilized  to  prevent  the  ninely-nine  guilty 
mm  firom  getting  their  jnak  deserts.  Fw 
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instance,  the  jury  found  "Boss"  Butler, 
of  St.  Ix)nis,  guilty,  but  sentence  was  re- 
versed beeause,  as  one  observer  put  it,  "a 
dc  facto  boodler  attempted  to  bribe  b  de 
facto  Board  of  Health  and  get  &  de  facto 
'rake^>fl'  from  the  cost  of  remoying  de 
facto  garbage  under  a  de  facto  contract 
by  virtare  oi  &  de  facto  law,  and  the  de 
facto  boodler  was  oomrieted  by  a  faeto 
jury  in  a  c2e  facto  court  and  senten<^  to 
a  de  facto  penitentiary.  If  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Missouri  bad  been  less  impressed 
1^  teehniealities,  £d  Butler  would  now  be 
serving  a  de  facto  sentenee  at  de  facto 
labor." 

If  we  dionld  dwell  too  long  or  too  ex- 

clusively  upon  these  various  disclosures 
the  result  would  certainly  be  mast  dis- 
tr^mg  and  fill  us  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling as  to  the  future,  eqpeeially  if  we  take 
into  eonsideration,  as  we  must,  the  indif- 
ference of  the  average  voter  to  the  dignity, 
importanoe  and  demands  of  the  municipal 
situation.  The  burden  of  far  too  many 
reports  is  tbat  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
is  either  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to 
care  what  happens. 

Aa  illustrative  of  this  point  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  Boston  Board  of 
Aldermen,  whieh  has  steadily  det^orated 
during'  tbe  pn.st  ten  r-ars,  both  in  char- 
acter and  ability.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  "stay  at  home"  vote  at  munici- 
pal elections  has  been  as  steadily  increas- 
ing. Thn  Boston  Advertiser  declares  that : 
*'The  following  table,  giving  the  percent- 
age of  regwtwed  voters  who  remained 
away  from  the  polls  in  the  years  indi- 
cated, tells  its  own  unvarnished  story  of 
waning  interest  in  local  affairs : 

1895  14.57  per  cent 

1897  20.80  " 

1899  18.89  "  " 

1901  19.29  "  '* 

1903  27.53  "  " 

"When  one  realizes  that  only  a  very 
small  perecntage  over  half  of  the  .assessed 
polls  voted  in  December,  tin  re  is  evidence 
that  new  methods  of  awakening  the  people 
to  a  lively  concern  in  the  policies  of  their 
own  city  government  are  needed." 

It  is  accepted  as  an  established  fnct 
among  "practical"  politicians,  that  the 
maehme  has  bnt  little  difBcnlty  hi  eairy- 
ing  "light  elections."  These  facts  may 
to  pxplflin,  nt  Ip-^st  in  pnrt.  tlip  aI^o- 
tioa  to  tiiu  Bustuu  Board  oi  Aidanucu  oi  a 


man  but  recently  convicted  of  peraona- 
ting  another  at  a  federal  civil  service  ex- 
amination and  who  was  actually  in  jail 
sen'inpf  out  his  sentence  at  the  time  he 
was  elected! 

l[he  average  voter  is,  mikfortnnat^,  too 
indifferent  or  too  busy  to  register  as  he 
should,  or  to  vote  when  he  should,  al- 
though this  delinquency  has  been  ex- 
plained, and  with  a  certain  show  of  rea- 
son, to  be  due  "to  the  fact  tbat  register- 
ing and  voting  not  being  a  daily  occupsp 
tion,  does  not  fit  into  tiie  day's  routine 
fixed  by  long  habit." 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Ihe  "average  votor,"  as  we  have  oome 
to  describe  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  franchise,  can  be  and  is 
more  easily  aroused  to  action  by  some  evil 
at  a  distance  than  by  the  municipal  iniq- 
uity at  his  door.  Some  months  a^o  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  one  of  our  larger  east- 
ern dties  to  denotmoe  the  Mormons  and 
their  customs.  A  large  hall  was  crowded 
and  great  indignation  was  very  properly 
aroused;  but  in  this  same  city  there  had 
not  been  a  meeting  attended  by  one  hun- 
dred people  to  consider  local  shortcom- 
ings for  three  years,  and  yet  that  city  has 
a  "maehine"  tiiat  is  regarded  as  a  pattern 
for  boodlers  and  corrupt  ion  ists  through- 
out the  country.  The  anti-Mormon  meet- 
ing was  needed,  as  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  shown;  bnt  it  should  have 
completed  its  work  by  providing  for 
equally  severe  and  strenuous  condemna- 
tion and  eorreetion  of  local  shortoominga, 
which  are  likely  to  prove  more  danp^rous 
to  the  morals  of  the  coming  generations 
in  that  city  than  the  delinquencies  of  Beed 
Smoot  and  his  coUeagaes,  dangevooa  and 
subversive  as  they  are. 

Voters  show  their  indifference  to  their 
obligations  in  still  another  way.  In  the 
same  city  where  so  mnch  concern  was 
shown  about  the  morals  of  Utah  and  to 
littie  about  its  own  poHtieal  morals,  a  cier- 
tain  lieutenant  of  police  was  convicted  by 
a  police  court  for  failure  to  obey  orders  to 
suppress  certain  unlicensed  saloons  and 
disorderly  honsea.  This  fiiet,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  group  of  eminently  re- 
spectable citizens,  including  lawyers, 
clergymen  and  manufacturers,  from  aric- 
ing  the  mayor  not  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  lieutenant,  a.s  he  wa'^  within  six 
months  of  going  on  the  retired  iij^ti  Ac- 
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cording  to  President  Powell,  of  the  Chi- 
cago InveBtigatixig  Coiumission,  "when- 
ever a  policemen  is  in  danger  of  looing  hia 
job,  there  is  usually  an  aldemmn  or  two 
ready  to  come  to  his  rescue.  There  is  also 
a  large  body  of  stHsalled  'prominrat  citi- 
zens* to  plead  for  him." 

Indiffcront  voters  bepet  indifferent  of- 
ficials. "What's  the  use?  Who  cares?" 
is  a  question  all  too  frequently  heard  and 
all  too  frequently  excused  by  the  fncf^. 
As  a  correspondent,  a  university  presi- 
dtnit,  puts  it,  "There  is  laxity  in  admin- 
istration all  alonfr  the  line,  even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  the  ringing  of  the  cur- 
few in  our  town.  The  custom  of  ring- 
ing, wtablialied  bj  law,  has  disappeared 
because  nobody  seems  to  have  thought 
enough  about  it  to  keep  on  enforcing  it" 

This  reeital  of  some  of  tiie  mcHre  signifi- 
rant  features  of  the  sitriation,  this  con- 
sideration of  the  adverse  phases,  must 
not,  however,  be  permitted  to  destioy  the 
perspective  of  our  view.  A  man  may  be 
sick  but  a  fortnight  and  his  experiences 
so  unpleasant  that  complaint  is  justified, 
but  if  he  permits  the  other  351  days  to  be 
fretted  and  made  uncomfortable  by  the 
memory  of  those  two  weeks,  wc  do  not 
ho3d  a  high  opinion  of  his  judgment  or 
bis  balance.  So,  in  considering  the  de- 
velopments of  municipal  activity,  we  must 
not  dwell  so  long  on  the  undoubted  evils 
as  to  form  an  exaggerated  view  of  their 
importance  and  sij^iificanee.  A  western 
newspaper  has  thus  described  the  situa- 
tini;  ^*Mnnidpal  dishonesty  is  being  ex- 
posed in  scores  of  localities  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  multiplicity  of 
cases  that  have  been  unearthed  of  late 
are  taken  by  many  to  mean  that  the  pub- 
lic J5en'ice  is  prowiutr  more  degenerate. 
This  view  is  hardly  correct.  Corruption 
has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  govieni- 
ment,  and  thr  fact  that  dishonest  officials 
are  bein?  nin  from  cover  and  brought  to 
prc^ecution  is  a  good  sign,  for  it  shows 
that  the  people  are  active  in  moving  for 
a  cleaner  and  better  administrati<m  of 
public  affairs." 

It  is  donbtfol  whether  ISiere  has  ever 

'-n  a  time  in  the  history  nf  this  country 
when  the  people  were  so  aggressive  and 
determined  to  introduce  striet  business 
mei^odB  into  public  service.  Tin  peoi»Ie 
me  l^Bcomin?  inquisitive  and  are  requir- 
ing closer  accountings  of  stewardships. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  better  to  un- 
earth scandals  and  punish  thieves  than  to 
allow  them  to  pursue  their  work  unmo- 
lested in  the  dark,  while  the  people  hug 
the  delusion  that  they  have  honest  pubhc 
servants.  Every  scandal  brought  to  light 
and  every  offender  punished  is  a  move  in 
the  ripht  direction  and  is  a  sure  iudez  of 
iniprovi'd  conditions  for  the  future. 

Former  Msyor  Low  took  this  very 
ground  in  an  address  he  delivered  just 
before  he  closed  his  own  administration. 
He  maintained  that  "deeade  by  decade 
the  stiuidards  of  municipal  life  were  ad- 
vancing and  by  reason  of  these  higher 
standards,  dishonest  practices  that  were 
form«riy  aeoepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
have  now  become  either  impossible"  or 
to  be  punished  by  publicity,  indictment 
and  imprisonment  Mr.  Low  referred 
especially  to  New  York  City,  but  the  con- 
ditions in  other  cities  differ  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind  from  those  in  the  national 
metropolis.  These  changed  etmditions  are 
due  to  the  fnr-t  that  crimes  committed 
against  the  municipality  are  now  searched 
out,  brought  to  trial  and  punished,  while 
formerly  they  were  r^Eai^ed  as  part  of 
"the  game." 

Far  from  indicating  that  monidpal 
povernment  has  failed,  the  disclosures  of 
th*^  past  few  years  must  be  taken  as  indi- 
carinir  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
St ;;n  lards  of  munioipal  morality. 

Moreover,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  truly  vast  amount  of  constructive 
munieipal  work  that  has  been  undortahen 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, every  important  American  city  is 
seeking  to  aboli^  its  slums,  and  striking 
and  hopeful  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  line  of  the  proper  housing  of  the  poor. 
Social  settlements  are  becoming  a  marked 
feature  of  our  eities,  and  the  beautifying 
of  tnwrs  and  villages  is  excitinp-  v.n  inter- 
est that  increases  year  by  year  as  the  work 
of  the  rapidly  ler^gthening  list  of  local 
improvement  societies  is  more  and  more  in 
evidence.  Cities  are  entering  into  a  gen- 
erous rivalry  for  the  promotion  of  sani- 
tary reforms  and  other  measures  that  will 
enhance  the  health,  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  people,  and  develop  their  love 
for  the  artutio  aiid  besutifiil.  To  be  a 
"dweller  of  no  mean  city"  is  becoming 
a  laudable  ambition;  to  havr  rni 's  to-wn 
keep  up  with  the  proc^iou  of  other 
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towns  is  an  object  for  which  puhlie- 
spirited  citizens  are  striving. 
There  is  an  increaeiii?  appreciation  of 

the  old  adage  that  "cleanlitiess  is  next  to 
godliness."  There  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  health  and  cleanliness  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  aolntitm  of  the  pure 
water  problems  i;;  now  recognised  aa  an 
essential  sanitaiy  measure. 

Otilier  beneficial  municipal  inatitationa 
are  kinctergai-tens  and  summer  vacation 
schools,  into  which  arc  pit  he  red  children 
who  otherwise  would  he  roaming  the 
streets  and  falling  into  evil  associations. 
Free  lecture  systcm5?  on  popular  subjects 
are  factors  in  the  life  of  cities.  Play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  the  congested 
tenements,  and  free  summer  outings  into 
the  country,  are  popular  forms  of  public 
charity,  and  no  city  of  any  pretensions  is 
without  its  public  park.  In  the  larger 
cities,  systfTus  of  parks  delight  the 
esthetic  taste,  and  minister  to  tlic  pleaa> 
ure  and  comfort  of  the  oommnnity. 

Moreover,  the  people  are  showing  a 
gro^v^^g  disregard  of  party  lines  in  nm- 
nicipal  affairs.  They  no  longer  ask  as 
insiatently  aa  tiiey  once  did,  "Is  this 
candidate  a  Republican?"  *'Ts  this  nomi- 
nee a  Democrat ! ' '  What  they  insist  upon 
asking  is,  "la  he  honestt"  "la  he 
capable?"  "What  has  been  hia  feeord 
when  holding  public  oflSce?" 

A  year  ago  Cleveland  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic auditor  and  gave  Roosevelt  the  big- 
pest  majority  ever  given  in  the  city.  Chi- 
cago went  Republican  by  105,000  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  and  Democratic  on  local  ia- 
suea  in  the  following  April.  Toledo  gave 
Roosevelt  12,912  plurality  and  elected  an 
independent  local  ticket  by  2,348  ma- 
jority. In  1904  aeventeen  Iowa  citiea 
elected  independent  tickets.  In  Indiana, 
Lafayette,  Laporte,  Shelbyville,  Alex- 
andria, Vincennes,  Lebanon,  Jeflferson- 
ville,  Elkhart,  Madison,  Nobles ville,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Peru,  ordinarily  Republican,  WMit 
Democratic  on  local  issues. 

Kiuiaaa  retuma  tell  the  same  story.  Aa 
the  Topeka  Journal  pointed  ont,  "The 
pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other in  Kansas  municipal  elections,  and 
it  ia  evident  that  the  voters  are  breaking 
away  more  and  more  from  party  lines. 
This  was  evident  in  Topeka  where  strong 
Republican  preeineti  were  carried  hy  Hm 
Democratic  nominee  and  where  aome 


Democratic  precincts  gave  Republican  ma- 
jorities."- Los  Angeles,  which  gave  12,000 
plurality  to  Ur.  Rooaevelt,  gave  a  plu- 
rality of  9,000  to  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  street  superintendent  because  of  the 
protest  and  campaign  of  the  Municipal 
League,  and  a  non-partisan  school  board 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  3,000  over 
the  straight  Republican  partisan  nomi- 
neea.  In  Denver,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lmdsey, 
whom  none  of  the  boss^  wanted,  was 
eventually  accepted  by  all  and  received 
53,000  votes  out  of  a  possible  54,000,  Je- 
rome's marvelous  campaign  in  New  Toxk 
against  all  the  bosses  tells  the  same  story 
of  awakening  public  opinion,  lie  ap- 
pealed tnm  tiie  boaaea  to  the  people  with 
the  result  already  known.  Bosses  will  not 
disappear  because  of  his  campaign,  or 
Judge  Lindsey's,  but  they  uiii  have,  and 
are  having,  a  liurdi  r  time  of  it,  and  aa  tibe 
people  appreciate  their  power  nnrl  oror- 
cise  it  the  results  will  be  manifested  in  a 
deaner,  a  more  wholesome  municipal  Hf  e, 
and  a  sounder  public  conscience. 

Tlip  results  in  Philadelphia  show  what 
a  tiiorouglily  aroused  electorate  can  ac- 
complish. An  entrenched  machine  of  far- 
reaching  influence  and  innumerable  rami- 
fications, with  the  unyielding  support  of 
rich  corporationa  and  the  vieio'tta  daasea, 
led  by  men  of  long  experience  in  political 
manipulation,  unhampered  by  scruples  or 
conscience,  has  been  routed  and  defeated, 
and,  let  us  hope,  smaahed  beyond  repair. 
The  demand  of  the  people  was  for  a 
square  deal  and  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  demand  haa  been  granted  be- 
cause n  i  >  ople  wanted  it  and  wanted  it 
enough  to  fight  for  it.  As  one  political 
leader  put  it,  in  comparing  the  campaign 
just  closed  with  an  earlier  on^  **  one 
is  difTerent,  becauae  we  are  np  againat 
thepeople." 

Ilatia  the  whole  story  in  a  nutdielL 
When  the  politicians  are  "up  againat  the 
people"  they  are  helpless.  The  prwcnt 
municipal  outlook  is  encouraging  because 
the  people  at  last  seem  to  be  genuinely  in- 
terested in  municipal  problems,  nm^  in 
honest  government.  There  is  a  general  de- 
mand for  better  men  in  office,  and  al- 
though official  corrup^on  still  abounds, 
there  is  a  m  u  l  r  d  improvement  in  the  tone 
of  the  civic  conscience  which  will  in  time 
work  a  revolutifHi  !a  fbe  ticndaet  of  mar 
nieipal  affaira. 
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N  1875  there  were  no 
telephone  users  in 
the  United  States 
or  anywhere  else. 
In  1876  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  re- 
cited "To  be  or  not 
to  ^o"  to  Dom 
Pedro,  Emperor  of 
Bnunl,  over  a  tele- 
phone at  the  Con- 
tennial  Celebration 
iu  Philadelphia 
and  so  made  Ham- 
let 's  r-tornal  qnes- 
tion  the  tirst  re- 
corded telephone 
messape.  In  1905 
there  are  in  this  country  more  iixan  two 
million  subscribers  to  the  Bell  system 
alone,  to  say  nothing"  of  the  various  inde- 
pt  ri<l»'nt  compaiiios  whoso  statistics  are 
practically  impossible  to  bring  toaether. 

These  figures  are  more  than  merely  in- 
terestinfr  statistics.  They  are  literally 
the  bald  stateriKMit  of  a  rovolution  in 
American  daily  living  so  complete  that 
not  one  telephone  user  in  thousands,  de- 
spite till'  fact  that  tolophnny  fitriiros  so 
constantly  iu  our  daily  newspapers,  real- 
izes its  full  sipnificance  or  ever  stops  to 
think  of  the  thousands  of  persons  em- 
plnyctl  to  kepp  it  in  daily  operation,  the 
other  thousands  busily  engaged  in  sup- 
ph-inp  its  endless  demand  for  materials, 
or  the  millions  whom  it  assists  in  the  car- 
r\  Ml-'  out  t-f  prcfly  nearly  every  form  of 
human  activity.  It  helps  operate  a  farm, 
a  presidential  election,  or  a  financial  com- 
bine, and  it  proposes  marriafrp  or  pur- 
chases a  spool  of  cotton  with  equal  im- 
partiality. On  the  first  of  January.  1905, 
the  reports  of  the  original  BtMl  company 
showed  the  existence  of  l.OSO  exchanges 
and  branch  oflSces,  connecting  I^O.OOO 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  requiring 
the  constant  nae  of  3,549,810  miles  of 


wire.  Through  these  wires  travels  a 
yearly  tcjtal  of  over  3,500,000,000  tele- 
phone calls — ^that  is  to  say,  a  daily  aver- 
a<ro  of  over  11.^00.000  handled  by  some- 
thing over  20,000  switchboard  operators. 
To  this  number  the  short-line  calls  of  the 
independent  companies  would  add  ma- 
terially were  it  possible  conveniently  to 
summarize  them ;  and  it  is  a  further  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  enfpneers  of  this 
lar<rcst  c()iiii)atiy  are  oven  now  working 
upon  the  premise  that  within  twenty  years 
there  will  be  one  telephone  in  operation 
for  every  five  men.  women  and  children 
in  the  T'nitfd  States. 

Such  a  growth  means  simply  that  more 
and  more  Americans  will  do  exactly  what 
so  many  Americans  are  doing  already.  A 
general  view  of  the  present  uses  of  this 
familiar  instrument  is  a  constant  series 
of  surprises  at  the  completeness  with 
which  it  has  l)ecome  part  of  tlie  tyjiical 
life  of  every  typical  American  commu- 
nity. New  uses  csn  hardly  be  imagined 
for  it.  Its  iiii[)ortanee  in  isolated  country 
districts  is  to-day  even  greater,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  crowded  centers  of  popula- 
tion where  the  men  of  business  save  in- 
caleulable  shoe  leather  for  their  eniployees 
—to  say  nothing  of  countless  minutes  of 
time  for  themselves— by  cutting  hours  of 
messenger  service  to  seconds  of  telephone 
communieation  The  conneotintr  link  that 
it  supplies  between  city  and  country  is  un- 
questionably no  small  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent healthful  niovenient  of  flie  city  c<nin- 
tryward.  And  this  in  all  parts  of  the 
countr>'.  Throughout  New  England,  for 
example,  one  finds  everywhere  tangible 
evidonee  of  thr  importanee  of  this  ever- 
I)resent  convenience  in  the  taking  up  of 
"abandoned  forms'*  and  the  reawaken- 
ing of  ilio  soil  to  new  agricidtural  uses, 
born  in  response  to  the  profitable  open- 
ings that  a  telephonic  connection  with  the 
city  markets  makes  for  "truck  garden- 
ing."  Uoman  life  in  these  agricultural 
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IX  THE  FAFtMER  S  SmiXG-HOOM 
Hi*  wife  no  longrr  hai  to  tnvrl  fivp  milm  to  talk  thins*  orrr  with  n  neighbor 


districts,  which  is  a  miphty  important 
factor  in  brinirini;  folks  to  live  in  them, 
is  also  taking;  on  an  altogetlier  ditVcrent 
aspect  since  neiirhbors.  merchants,  the 
tloctor  and  the  minister  have  been  brought 
within  conversational  distance. 

In  these  small,  widely  scattered  New 
Knpland  neiphborlioods.  as  in  the  farm- 
in«r  refrions  of  the  West  and  South,  luin- 
dreds  of  telephone  lines  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  initiative  of  local  societies 
organized  for  the  purpose,  whose  mem- 
bers cut  the  poles  alonp  the  road  where 
they  now  stand  and  practically  built  their 
way.  luider  the  supervision  of  a  few  trained 
telephone  experts,  to  the  nearest  connec- 
tion witli  the  <:eneral  system.  In  some  cases 
such  local  development  has  been  broutrbt 
about  entirely  by  the  enterprise  of  a  sin- 
pie  individual,  sometimes  by  that  of  one 
far-siphted  woman.  An  eliMnent  of  rural 
pictures{}uene.ss  is  often  a<lded  by  the  lo- 
cation of  "central"  in  the  local  rrrocery 
store,  where  the  procer  liimself  performs 
the  offices  of  chief  operator  a»id  all  the 
"hello  pirls."  Here  the  uses  of  tlie  lel«'- 
phone  are  part  social  and  part  severely 
practical.     The   farmer,   removetl  even 


from  the  sphere  of  the  daily  newspaper,  is 
kept  in  touch  with  the  weather  bureau  for 
information  touchijip  the  prowth  day  by 
day  of  his  farm  produce,  and  with  the 
latest  market  (piotations  for  pointers 
touchinp  the  final  sellinp  of  it.  On  its 
social  side  the  instrument  brinps  each 
farm  in  speakinp  distance  of  its  neiphbors 
and,  in  a  thousand  and  otie  ways,  les-sens 
the  sen.se  of  isolation  that  has  so  lonp  been 
the  bane  of  the  woman  living  in  a  lonely 
farndionse. 

Beyonjl  these  typical  American  farming 
rcpions.  the  lines  have  pone  further,  pene- 
tratincr  the  preat  timber  districts  of  the 
Tnited  States  even  to  the  remote  camps 
of  practically  every  center  of  the  modem 
lumber  intbistrv.  The.v  have  lieen  carried 
into  mines,  the  lowest  telephone  in  the 
world  beinp  hidden  away  in  the  depths 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hcda  copper  mine 
in  Montana,  and  they  have  climbed  to  the 
tops  of  ntonntains.  the  hiphe.st  beinp  at 
the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 
They  creep  from  shore  to  shore  on  the 
nnidtly  bottoms  of  our  preat  rivers  and 
they  cross  the  Rockies  on  poles  that  in- 
cline outward  from  the  sides  of  precipices 
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and  on  which  the  adventurous  lineman, 
fixing  a  wire,  hangs  like  a  spider  literally 
suspended  above  the  abyss.  And  when 
the  miles  of  wire  already  put  in  commis- 
sion are  all  added  together  the  human 
voice  can  travel  more  than  five  times  as 
far  and  countless  millions  of  times  more 
rapidly  than  the  owner's  body  can  jour- 
ney over  the  existing  Unitetl  States  rail- 
way nuleage. 

Under  each  of  these  conditions  the  in- 
strument finds  ncM'  and  divergent  fields  of 
utility— more,  indeed,  than  could  pos- 
sibly 1m>  enumerated  in  the  space  of  this 
single  article.  Scattered  throughout  the 
timlter  regions  it  becomes  a  wonderful 
safcgtiard  against  that  greatest  danger  of 
the  American  forest,  the  forest  fire,  for  it 


ing  lumber  supply.  It  keeps  the  camp  in 
the  wilderness  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
company's  city  offices  and  is  of  infinite 
value  in  summoning  help  in  case  of  seri- 
ous accident.  Men  working  in  the  depths 
of  a  mine  are  thus  also  in  constant  touch 
with  conditions  at  the  surface ;  warnings  of 
impending  danger  may  bo  flashed  to  them 
with  the  <|uickness  of  the  spoken  word; 
and  if  accident  happens,  the  scene  of  it 
is  located  with  a  rapidity  that  has  added 
materially  to  the  reputation  of  the  tele- 
phone as  a  life-saver. 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  better  indication 
of  the  thoroughly  American  character  of 
this  pas.sing  of  our  vocal  apj)aratus  from 
the  bonds  of  time  and  space  that  still  hold 
our  bodies  than  the  surprised  delight  of 


ALONG  (X)I  XTHY  ROADS 
Poles  ut  often  cut  and  raiced  by  neighbora  Ui  «t»biiiih  ronncctwna  irtth  ttir  rest  of  the  couDtr>° 


enables  the  fire  warden  of  a  given  dis- 
trict to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with 
every  available  form  of  assistance  and  is 
thus  instrumental  in  nipping  in  the  bud 
many  an  incipient  blaze  that  might  other- 
wise inflict  untold  damage  on  our  lessen- 


forcign  visitors  to  America  upon  first 
"di.scovering"  it.  Briti.shers  especially 
havt»  gone  back  home  and  written  articles 
to  the  Times,  and  Sir  Philip  Hurne-Jones, 
after  his  recent  visit  to  "the  States" 
mourned  publicly  in  a  printed  volume  over 
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his  separation  from  the  Amorican  tele- 
phone. A  remarkable  case  in  point  eame 
up  (lurinfT  the  recent  visit  of  foreign  dele- 
pates  to  the  International  Railway  Con- 
press,  one  of  whom  declared  the  telephone 
in  his  final  interview:  "The  most  char- 
acteristic thinpr  I  have  seen,  and  the  most 
typical  of  American  enerpy  and  propres- 
siveness.^'    These  delegates  were  picked 


instantly  made  with  the  world  at  large 
wherever  the  train  came  to  a  standstill. 
Our  lonp-distance  development  especially 
surprised  and  delighted  them.  And  the 
difference  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean telephony  was  reduced  to  a  single 
sentence  by  the  single  exclamation  of  an 
Italian  delegate.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  telephoning  more  than 


!<T«AIGHT  THKOrnH  THK  I  NnFRHRI  PH 
In  peottralinc  wvodcd  couaUy  Uic  trlfphunr  |inU>  u  often  the  uniy  tign  of  nwa  within  •  wide  ftrta 


men  representing  the  interests  of  various 
continental  railways,  and  there  is  sop'  '- 
thing  almost  cheerfully  ludicrous  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly inventing  rea.sons  to  play  with 
the  telephone,  simply  for  the  fun  of  it — 
the  instrument  its<'lf  being  part  of  the 
special  Pullman  train  on  which  they 
traveled  and  temporary  connections  being 


five  miles  at  home,  and  then  only  about 
.something  unimportant." 

The  "telephone  habit"  once  acquired 
by  the  use  of  the  in.strunient  in  business 
offices  gained  unquestionably  a  tremen- 
dous inqietus  when  womankind  discovered 
that  tin'  instnnnent  is  equally  availal>le 
for  social  pur|wses— to  say  nothing  of 
the  sweet  deliglit  of  shopping  or  the  sad 
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necessity  of  going  to  mar- 
ket.   In  New  York  and 
Boston  important  depart- 
ment stores  have  lately 
been  finding  profit  in  tak- 
ing telephone  orders  dur- 
ing the  night  and  deliver- 
ing the  goods  early  in  the 
morning.     The  arrange- 
ment is  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  what  has  been 
called  the  "telephone 
door"  of  business.  And 
in  nearly  every  retail  in- 
dustry in  our  larger  cities 
there  are   from   one  to 
several  employees  who 
might  well  be  called  "tele- 
phone clerks"  and  whose 
speoial  qualification  is  a 
working  familiarity  with  the  telephone 
as  a  .shopping  medium.     Not  only  do 
the  large  modern  hotels  carry  a  tele- 
phone  instnuuent  in  every  room,  but 
department  stores  are  even  now  inaugu- 
rating a  system  of  telephones  at  every 
counter,  thus  putting  the  distant  customer 
in  immediate  verbal  touch  with  the  clerk 
with  whom  he  or  she  is  accustomed  to  do- 
ing business— a  system  that  includes  hun- 
drwls  of  instruments  in  each  department 
store  that  employs  it.    In  these  same, 
cities,  and  in  many  smaller  ones,  grocers 
call  up  their  customers  by  telephone  and 
take  the  daily  order  without  the  expendi- 


TUE  MOVABLE  TELEPHONE  ON  ItESTALRANT  TADLES 
Traouctin<  btuinca  while  you  cal 

ture  of  time  needed  for  a  personal  visit. 
The  large  city  restaurant  does  much  of 
its  marketing  in  the  .same  fashion  and 
often  uses  the  instrument  at  ru.sh  hours 
to  obtain  a  given  article  of  food,  tempo- 
rarily exhausted  from  its  larder,  even 
while  the  prospective  eater  is  only  l)egin- 
ning  the  first  course  of  his  dinner.  And 
the  man  of  business  in  New  York  or  Bo.s- 
ton,  as  he  sits  at  his  hotel  table,  may  order 
a  telephone  and  transact  business  with  a 
man  who  is  lunching  in  Chicago.  Police 
departments  employ  it  to  capture  crimi- 
nals and  railroads  are  making  it  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  signal  service. 


A  TELEPHONE  CONSTRUCTION  CAMP 
For  OM  while  carT>-iiix  the  telrpbone  into  new  territory 
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GKTTING  KLKCTIOS  Km  HNS  HY  TELEPBONI 
By  connection  with  *  Centnl"  each  iut«cnbcr  can  get  the  oewi  in  hia 

Within  the  last  decade  it  was  doubtless 
inevitalile  that  the  national  ^aine  of  poli- 
tics should  widely  adopt  telephony  as  a 
campaign  instnnnent,  and  Senator  Ilanna 
deserves  the  credit  of  havinp  first  seen 
and  developed  its  latent  possi!)ilities  in 
that  direction.  Amonjf  other  thinps  its 
use  has  killed  the  old-fjushioned  "roor- 
back" that  was  once  so  dangerous  an  ele- 
ment in  the  last  days  of  a  presidential 
eampaitrn  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a 
lie  (national  eampaifm  brand,  or  mere 
villape  gossip)  can  be  nailed  instantly  if 
one  will  but  go  to  the  telephone  and  call 
up  somebody  who  knows  the  truth  about 
it.  ^lore  than  that,  it  gave  the  "personal 
equation"  of  this  great  campaign  man- 
ager carrying  power  wherever  long-dis- 
tance telephone  lines  had  penetrated.  In 
all  moments  of  stress  and  excitement  in- 
deed these  telephone  centrals  have  be- 
come so  many  natural  centers  for  infor- 
mation, and  a  great  public  event,  political 
or  otherwise,  is  often  more  (piickly  dis- 
seminated through  them  even  than 
through  the  newspapers.  Nor  does  the 
average  reader  of  these  same  newspapers 
realize  how  va.stly  important  is  the  tele- 
phone in  securing  the  news  itself,  or  how 


often  it  is  dictated  over  a  tele- 
phtme  transnjitter  on  the  very 
.scene  of  action  and  taken 
down  on  a  typewriter  by  an 
operator  at  the  newspaper 
end  of  the  telephone.  On  the 
big  city  journals  there  are  re- 
porters whose  relations  with 
the  office  an*  entirely  by  tele- 
phone, and  on  some  news- 
papers the  entire  reportorial 
staff,  when  on  assignment,  is 
in  half  hourly  communicntion 
with  the  editor  in  his  sanctum. 

This  present  growth,  ac- 
cording to  the  telephone  enjfi- 
neers.  is  as  yet  hardly  more 
than  the  healthful  beginning 
of  a  movement  that  will 
eventually  include  the  entire 
civilized  world  and  a  certain 
adjacent  fraction  of  the  un- 
civilized. Here,  too,  this  coun- 
try will  be  the  leading  fac- 
tor. It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  there  has  been  no  time  for 
several  years  past  when  there 


THE  RTEAMER  TELEI'HOHE 
WheopvtT  •  port  is  entered,  eonnectioos  are  at  ooea  mftdt 
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IN  A  CHINK 
8«n  Franciico  upcraton  who  know  (he 


SK  KXCHANOK 

Chineac  lanKuage  ftod  moitt  of  iu  dial«cti 


has  not  been  in  this  country  one  or  sev- 
eral European  enjrineers  studyinf;  Amer- 
ican telephone  methods.  The  Japanese 
telephone  engineers  who  are  jiist  iM'jrin- 
ninjr  to  develop  the  instrument  in  Korea 
are  American  trained,  cs  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  men  who  are  bcfrinninjj 
the  telephone  development  of  nearly  every 
European  nation.  But  the  intimate  as- 
80ciati(m  of  the  instrument  with  every 
form  of  daily  livinp  is  still  completely, 
f'haracteristieally  American.  It  irrows 
while  you  watch  it.  for  every  day  it  ab- 
sorbs, at  the  smallest  possible  estinmte. 
more  than  five  thousand  new  telephone 
iti-strmnents,  part  of  them  proinp  to  re- 
place instruments  already  worn  out  in 
service,  but  a  pood  proportion  j;oin«i  to  new 


subseribers,  and  the  further  annihilation 
of  time  and  space  between  the  .seventy- 
odd  million  of  people  scattered  over  the 
Unite<l  States.  That  it  saves  time  for 
these  millions  jiroes  of  course  without  say- 
injr,  but  in  the  pa.st  years  the  total  amount 
saved  annually  by  the  average  reduction 
of  four  .seeonds  per  messafie  affected  dur- 
ing that  perio<l  by  the  Bell  systems,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  start linirly  curious 
examples  of  time  economy  that  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed.  In  a  sintrle  year  these 
four  sceonds  siived  on  each  telephone  call 
count  up  to  a  grand  total  of  14.3'')9.092,- 
()(K)  seconds— in  other  words,  to  445  years 
of  time,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  eternity 
that  would  carry  us  back  forty-two  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST 

BY 

CYRTTS  NORTIIKOP 

pHEBtuKvr  or  TBr  *i.'Nivt:KNiTV  or  mssKumA 


^IIE  Northwest  is  an  im- 
mensi'  fxtt'iit  of  coun- 
try stretchinf?  from 
liJike  Micliitrjin  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  too  lar^o  a  territory 
to  be  covered  in  a  single 
article  of  reasonable 
lenpth.  T  shall  therefore  confine  attention 
to  the  three  States  of  Mintjesota,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  which  may  Imj 
considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
whole  region  in  peneral  features,  though 
farther  advanced  in  their  development 
than  some  of  the  more  westerti  parts. 
"While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  present  a  large  array  of  statisties.  it 
will  be  neees-sary  to  present  a  few  in  order 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  country  under 
consideration.  The  growth  of  these  states 
in  the  last  forty  years,  compared  with 


progress  made  in  settling  the  older  parts 
of  the  c»>untry,  has  been  amaxiiig. 

It  was  more  than  a  century  after  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America  before  an 
English  settlement  was  made  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States;  and  the  whole 
country,  seventy  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made,  had  less  than  three  mil- 
lions of  people.  Mituiesota  was  admitted 
into  the  union  as  a  state  in  1858  and  the 
two  Dakotas  were  admitted  in  1889.  In 
1850  Minnesota  had  but  6.000  inhabitants. 
In  1905  she  has  1.975,000.  North  Dakota 
in  1880  had  36.000  inhabitants;  in  1900, 
320,000,  and  at  the  present  time  at  least 
400.000.  South  Dakota  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  500,000  people.  The  total 
population  of  the  three  states  is  nearly 
3.0(X).000  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  when  engaged  in 
the  War  for  Independence. 
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Minnesota  has  an  area  of  83,365  square 
miles,  or  53,383,600  acres  of  land.  North 
Dakota  has  an  area  of  70,795  square  miles, 
or  43.298,800  acres,  and  South  Dakota  has 
an  area  of  76,620  square  miles  or  49,- 
036.800  acres.  The  smallest  of  these 
states  is,  as  one  has  said,  "one  and  one- 
fourth  larger  than  all  the  New  England 
states,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  size  of  New  York,  and  as  large  as  both 
Ohio  and  Indiana." 

The  largest  part  of  the  wealth  produced 
in  these  states  is  drawn  from  the  land  by 


lines  of  railroads  from  Chicago  have  their 
terminus  in  these  cities.  From  them  the 
Cireat  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  **Soo"  railroads  begin  their  long 
course  to  the  l*acific. 

Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  for 
years  been  rivals  in  business,  and  in  al- 
most everything;  and  the  rivalry  has  not 
always  In^en  conducted  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  courtesy.  There  has  been 
occasionally  ver.v  unneces.s«ry  recrimina- 
tion. But  these  cities  are  now  becoming 
large  enough  to  be  both  just  and  generous. 


the  farmers,  who  constitute  a  very  large    Both  are  growing  rapidly  and  in  a  healthy 


part  of  the  population.  Minnesota  pro- 
duces agricultural  products  to  the  value 
of  $200,0<X».000  a  year,  the  largest  product 
being  wheat— 90.000.000  to  100,000,000 
bushels — this  l)eing  more  than  is  raised  in 


way.  Both  are  delightful  to  live  in ;  and 
the  interests  of  both  as  related  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  essentially  the  same.  Both 
cities  have  a  large  foreign-born  popula- 
tion. Saint  Paul's  being  largely  German, 


any  other  state.  The  dairy  products  of  Irish  and  French  with  goodly  numbers  of 
the  state  amount  to  nearly  .$40,000,000  a  Nonvegians;  while  Minneapolis  has  thou- 
year.  North  Dakota  raises  about  70,000.-  sands  of  Scandinavians  and  a  smaller 
000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  and  a  larger  number  of  the  other  races.  In  both  cities 
crop  of  flax  than  any  other  state  in  the  there  are  large  numbers  of  native  Ameri- 
iHiion.  South  Dakota  adds 
50.000,000  to  60,000.000  bu.sh- 
els  of  the  total  yield  of  wheat 
in  the  Northwest.  Immense 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  potatoes  are  also  pro- 
duced in  th«»se  states.  Prob- 
ably the  soil  of  these  three 
states  yields  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  at  lea.st  $500,000,- 
000.  This  is  not  the  result 
of  the  most  skilful  farming, 
but  rather  of  the  extent  and 
natural  f«'rtilitv  of  the  soil. 

The  "Twin  Cities,"  Minne- 
a()olis  and  Saint  Paul,  are 
.situated  in  the  middle  eastern 
part  of  Minn<^)ta,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
They  are  eontiguqus  and  their 
centers  are  hut  ten  miles 
apart.  The  population  of 
Jlinneapolis.  according  to  the 
census  recently  taken,  is  mort? 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thotusand  and  that  of  Saint 
Paul  is  nearly  two  hundred 
th<»u.sand.  The  next  national 
census  will  easily  show  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  a  half 
million    in    the    two  cities. 

ToL^'ther  they  are  the  gate-  the  city  hau.  and  cot  rthoi  .he  at  MiNNKAmLis 

way  to  the  Northwest.     Seven  a  guud  lUusUatiun  U  tUe  nmntniwl  building*  ui  tlit  NurtJi»«t 
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cans  of  the  best  New  Enplnnd  and  New 
York  origin,  and  a  considerable  sprinklinf^ 
of  politicians  from  Indiana.  The  assimi- 
lation of  all  these  has  been  rapid  and  the 
best  kind  of  citizenship  has  been  the  re- 
sult. 

One  hundred  and  eifjhty-four  churches 
in  Minneapolis  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  Saint  Paul  furni.sh  evidence  that  the 
people  are  not  indifferent  to  religion.  In 
ordinary  elections  Saint  Paul  is  Demo- 
cratic, but  it  repidarly  {jives  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Conpress  a  majority — 
while  Minneapolis  is  strongly  Republican, 
yet  elects  a  Democratic  mayor  whenever  a 


zations  of  business  men,  known  as  the 
Commercial  Clubs,  working  in  harmony, 
and  an  age  of  gcKMl  feeling  has  liegun. 
Minneapolis  has  just  now  celebrated  the 
sixty -seventh  birthday  of  Saint  Paul's 
foremost  citizen,  James  J.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  at  the  banquet  in  his 
honor,  said  to  the  a.ssembled  guests  of  Min- 
neapolitans:  "You  are  well  placed  here. 
We  are  interested  in  your  welfare  and 
your  prosperity.  We  have  over  one-tenth 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States.  You  have  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  miles  of  road  that  wishes  you 


Oop7ri«ht«d.  UnS,  by  U.  W.  Wiloon  CompaDj 
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Republican  mayor  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory, and  within  the  last  five  years  the 
city  has  once  elected  a  Democrat  to  Con- 
gress and  once  given  such  a  majority  to  a 
Democratic  candi<late  for  iiovernor  as  to 
secure  his  election.  From  all  this  it  will 
be  correctly  judge<l  that  the  people  of 
both  cities  arc  less  partisan  than  some 
others,  and  more  rea<ly  to  support  men  for 
their  qualities  than  for  any  label  the  can- 
didates wear.  The  two  cities  are  united 
by  three  lines  of  trolley  cars,  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  the  two  cities  is  easy.  Enter- 
tainments in  one  city  are  generously  pat- 
ronized by  the  people  of  the  other  city. 

Matters  of  interest  to  both  cities  are 
carefully  looked  after  by  powerful  organi- 


well  and  that  can  help  to  build  np  and 
means  to  do  everything  that  will  put  you 
forward,  because  it  has  no  other  interest 
that  is  higher  or  that  is  located  elsewhere, 
and  upon  that  I  think  your  future  rests 
upon  a  solid  and  substantial  foundation." 

No  one  can  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Hill's  judgment  in  this  ca.se.  The 
Twin  Cities  are  necessary  to  the  North- 
west and  they  are  in  a  large  sense  already 
the  servants  of  the  people  living  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  on  the  prairies  north 
and  west,  their  sister  city  of  Duluth  on 
Lake  Superior  .sharing  with  them  in  this 
servic»'  and  having.  like  them,  by  reason 
of  her  usefulness  and  mis.sion.  a  perfect 
assurance  of  perpetual  though  perhaps 
not  uniform  prosperity  in  the  future. 
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The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  thor- 
otisjh  believers  in  the  value  of  eihication. 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  have  a  system 
of  public  instrnetinn  that  has  no  superior 
in  the  world.  The  three  states  have  actual 
or  prospective  and  certain  school  funds 
varjinp  from  $20,00O.C)O0  to  ^oO.OOO.OOO. 
Education  is  free.  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota gives  $1,500  a  year  to  every  approved 
hifrh  school,  of  which  there  are  185,  and 
$550  to  every  approved  praded  school ; 
and  a  like  spirit  of  generous  support  pre- 
vails in  the  Dakotas,  though  not  taking 
the  same  method  of  expression.  There 
are  not  many  families  in  the  Northwest 


new  State  Capitol  is  a  noble  structure  of 
white  (ieorgia  marble,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$4.5(10.000.  It  is  the  peer  of  any  public 
building  on  the  continent.  Its  lofty 
dome  is  especially  beautiful.  Summit 
Avenue,  with  its  fine  residences  and  its 
commanding  view  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city  and  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is 
universally  admired.  There  are  few 
avenues  in  the  world  that  are  more  at- 
tractive. The  parks  of  the  city  contain 
1.082  acres  and  are  very  beautiful.  The 
city  has  within  its  limits.  Ilamline  Uni- 
versity and  Macalester  College,  two  in- 
stitutions doing  excellent  work  for  the 

 m 


OF  Ml.NNBBOTA 


whose  children  can  not,  if  they  choose,  go 
through  the  four  years'  course  of  a  high 
school,  and  having  done  that  they  can 
enter  any  college  in  the  state  without 
special  examination.  Hundreds  of  them 
do  so  enter,  not  a  few  of  them  supporting 
themselves  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
their  college  course  by  their  own  labors. 
As  a  result  of  this  nearness  of  high  school 
and  college  to  the  people,  and  the  in- 
creased possibility  of  higlier  education  for 
all,  Minnesota  has  in  her  university  more 
of  her  own  children  than  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  country  has  of  the  children 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  each 
an  area  of  over  fifty  square  miles.  Saint 
Paul  is  the  capital  of  Minnesota.  The 


Methodist  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, respectively,  and  St.  Thomas  Semi- 
nary, a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
which  trains  many  candidates  for  tlie 
priesthood.  There  are  thirty  thousand 
pupils  in  its  public  schools,  and  it  has 
four  high  schools.  Within  its  limits  also 
are  the  Agricultural  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Experiment  Station. 
And  near  the  latter  are  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, where  for  a  week  every  September 
the  people  of  the  state,  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  study  at  the  .state  fair  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  all  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  dairying,  .is  shown  in  the 
exhibitions  made  by  farmers  from  all 
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parts  of  the  state.  The  city  has  a  public 
library  and  the  Historical  Society  has  a 
very  valuable  collection.  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill  has  in  his  home  one  of  the  finest  gal- 
leries of  paintings  in  the  country,  and  one 
that  is  an  inspiration  to  lovers  of  art. 

Minneapolis  is  best  known  to  the  out- 
side world  as  a  milling  city.  Its  mills 
produce  80,000  barrels  of  flour  a  day, 
and  20.()00,0U(»  in  a  year.  A  single  mill 
can  produce  lo.OOO  barrels  in  a  day.  The 
city  is  the  largest  primary  wheat  market 
in  the  world.    It  is  also  the  largest  lum- 


lakes  of  considerable  magnitude  and  the 
beautiful  Falls  of  Minnehaha.  It  has  a 
noble  Public  Library  building,  in  which 
may  be  found  an  artrflom  containing  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  illustrated  Inwks 
on  art  that  can  be  found  in  the  country. 
In  the  same  building  is  the  art  school, 
originated  under  the  direction  of  Douglas 
Volk,  and  now  conducted  by  Robert 
Koehler,  which  is  doing  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  in  the  Northwest.  An 
art  gallery,  with  ver>'  valuable  pictures, 
is  also  in  the  Library  building. 


THE  MILL  niSTKICT  OF  MINNKAIVMS 
Twenty  million  harrrb  ul  flour  »n  lumrd  out  uf  thcar  milb  every  yru 


her  center  in  the  country.  It  has  more 
than  40,000  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
of  whom  4,000  are  in  the  four  high  schools. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  is  in  Minne- 
apolis, on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  embraces  eight  colleges  and 
three  technical  schools,  has  an  attendance 
of  4,000  students,  a  largo  majority  of 
whom  arc  residents  of  Minnesota  or  the 
Dakota-s,  and  graduates  annually  more 
than  500  students  in  Arts,  Engineering, 
Law,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy.  The  city  has  a  most 
charming  park  system,  embracing  four 


Northfield  is  the  seat  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege, an  excellent  Congregational  in.sti- 
tution,  and  also  of  St.  Olaf  College,  be- 
longing to  the  Norwegians.  At  Saint 
Peter  is  CJustavus  Adolphus  College,  a 
Swedish  institution.  Farii)ault,  the  former 
home  of  Bishop  Whipple,  has  a  collec- 
tion of  Episcopal  schools:  Shattuck  for 
boys,  St.  Mary's  for  girls  an»l  Scabury 
Divinity  School.  At  Owatonna  the  Bap- 
tists have  a  flourishing  academy,  named 
after  Hon.  Ceorge  A.  Pillsbury.  the 
founder  of  the  school.  And  at  Winne- 
bago City,  the  Free  Baptists  have  Parker 
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Tilt  MlNNinX)NKA  YACHT  CH  H  HOUSK 
A  unu)uc  frnlurr  uf  tliiit  licautiful  lake 


CoUepe.  The  state  has  five  nonnal  schools. 
The  high  school  buildinp  at  Duhith  is 
probably  the  finest  hiph  school  building 
in  the  countrj'.    But  a  few  years  ago 
Duliith  was  regarded  as  being  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  Minnesota,  But 
the  discovery  of  the  very  rich  deposits  of 
iron  ore  in  the  countrj'  lying  still  farther 
north  has  totally  changed  the  situation, 
aL.d  a  number  of  prosperous  mining  towns 
has  sprung  up  between  Duluth  and  the 
Canada  line.    What  is  especially  pleas- 
ing is  that  these  thriving  yoimg  towns  all 
hasten,  as  one  of  their  first  duties,  to  erect 
handsome  and  comfortable  high  .school 
buihlings.  v.hile  all  the  improvements  of 
nio<lern  life  are  made  a  part  of  their 
method  of  living.    As  they  have  no  old 
things  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  make 
way  for  new  things,  they  wisely  get  the 
best  from  the  first. 

This  State  of  Minnesota  is  so  rich  in 
iron  ore  that  the  .shipment  of  the  ore 
gives  employment  to  a  large  fleet  of  ves- 
sels on  Tiake  Superior  ;  so  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products  that  the  hunger  of  the 
world  is  in  good  measure  appeased  by  the 
products  which  pa.ss  through  Duluth  and 
Minneapolis;  so  healthful  in  its  climate 
that  a  million  people  within  its  borders 
would  rather  live  under  it.s  skies  than  any 
where  else,  just  for  the  joy  of  living  where 
the  air  is  so  invigorating — this  Minnesota 
was  thought  so  little  of  when  its  territorial 
povemment  was  first  establi.shed  by  Con- 
gress that  the  grant  of  public  lands  for 
educational  purposes  was  made  twice  as 
large  as  usual,  because  it  was  supposed 


that  few  people  could  ever  live  in  so  cold 
a  region,  and  the  value  of  the  land  would 
never  be  great,  Minnesota  is  not  exactly 
in  the  "banana  belt"  yet,  but  the  tide 
of  emigration  has  long  ago  swept  into 
more  northern  region.s,  and  now  Manitoba 
and  the  other  provinces  of  western  Canada 
are  the  most  dangerous  competitors  that 
threaten  Minnesota's  supremacy  in  the 
production  of  wheat. 

Both  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
have  state  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  all  of 
which  are  growing  in  a  healthy  way  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
states.  Denominational  colleges,  too,  like 
those  at  Yankton,  Redfield  and  Fargo, 
are  as  numerous  as  the  population  re- 
quires. Large  areas  of  country  once  sup- 
posed to  be  worthless  are,  by  irrigation 
and  other  means,  being  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  the  people  who.  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  were  poor  and  felt  that 
their  future  was  almost  helples.s,  are  now 
generally  prosperous,  with  sjitisfactory 
bank  accounts,  with  better  houses  and 
barns,  better  stock  on  the  farm,  better 
agricultural  implements,  better  schools, 
better  markets,  better  prices  for  every- 
thing they  can  raise  and  an  outlook  on 
the  future  that  is  hopeful  and  bright. 
Unlike  the  old-time  New  England  farm- 
ers, they  do  not  have  to  work  unceasingly 
from  early  morning  to  late  evening  every 
day  in  the  year,  but  when  their  crops  have 
been  harvested  and  the  gniin  has  been 
sold,  many  of  these  farmers  with  their 
families  visit  the  cities  and  take  in  the 
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sights,  the  various  things  that  make  up 
city  life,  and  refresh  themselves  by  the 
best  kind  of  recreation.  And  to  the  fam- 
ilies that  are  not  so  prmperaiu  and  that 
can  not  leave  their  homes  so  easily,  the 
State  Traveling  Library  goes  with  its  sup- 
ply of  inspirinf?,  instractive  and  interest* 
ing  books,  distributing  these  wherever  the 
people  are  hungry  for  books  and  doing 
much  to  comfort  the  lonely  and  to  awaken 
the  dull  and  to  inspire  the  resolute  and 
the  anibitiouR. 

While  all  the  prominent  religious  de- 
nominations ate  woffirin^  with  more  or 
less  zeal,  and  churches  are  built  some- 
times where  they  ought  not  to  be  by  rea- 
son of  partisan  zeal,  but  generally  where 
th^  are  needed,  the  Young  Men 's  Chris* 
tian  Association  is  as  busy  as  elsewhere, 
trj'ing  to  save  young  men,  ami  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Assoeiation  has  its 
organization  in  many  places.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  a  building  in  Minneapolis  that 
^t  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
is  pud  for.  Saint  Paul  is  now  en<;a<red  in 
aean^gn  for  $;?00.000  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building;  Duluth  is  engaged  in  the  same 
worit 

Everj'  year  witnesses  larfie  gatherines 
of  earnest  students  at  various  Chautau- 
quas,  notably  at  Devil's  Lake  in  Dakota, 


where  men  and  especially  women  who 
hunger  for  knowledge  congregate  in  large 
numbers  and  study  with  a  seriousness  and 
earnestness  that  only  those  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  they 
wanted  to  know,  ever  exhibit.  And  so  the 
process  of  asrimilating  three  or  four  di8> 
tinrf  raci's.  c.u-h  represented  by  several 
hundred  thousands  of  people,  goes  bravely 
on,  the  Church,  the  State,  religion,  science, 
literature,  art.  philosophy,  all  eontriba- 
ting  to  the  development  and  harmonizing 
of  the  people.  The  outcome  is  or  will  be: 
the  general  me  of  Ihe  Ens^idi  langnag«, 
a  religion  broad  and  catholic.  Christliko, 
in  idea  at  least  if  not  in  full  practice, 
and  a  patriotism  that  is  unfalteringly 
faithful  to  the  United  States  as  native  or 
ado{)te(l  country,  the  only  country  to 
which  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  where- 
ever  bom,  now  owe  allegiance.  The  old 
homes,  in  New  En<rland,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Germany,  France,  Ireland,  are  still  dear, 
but  to  the  eitizen  of  the  Northwest,  *'My 
country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  lib- 
erty." means  always  the  United  States  of 
America,  witli  lier  equal  rights  for  all 
and  her  generous  .iustice  to  other  lands. 
And  of  the  T'nited  States,  if  one  part  is  a 
sweeter  land  of  liberty  than  another,  it  is 
the  Northwest 
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The  autJtor  of  thi$  fiain  stnlimml  of  farts,  though  u  riiing  from  the 
KoTMn  point  of  viftr.  ts  eTcrptionnUy  ivdl  fit t id,  tioth  bi/  rrs{<Ir»r<  in 
Korea  and  by  cornspondtnct,  to  Uiy  bare  a  situation  of  affairs  which  has 
heen  very  carefully  tuppressed.  His  name  is  tuithheld  in  the  interesta  of 
prominent  Koream  vho  otherwue  might  he  punished  at  the  hands  of  Ae 
Japanese, 


p. 


A  N  tells  the  world  that 
she  has  come  to  Korea 
to  help  the  Koreans,  hut 
the  Koreans— and  there 
are  ten  million  of  them 
—believe  that  Japan 
has  eome  to  Korea  to 
help  herself.  They  base 
this  belief  upon  their  knowledge  of  what 
Japan  haa  done  to  them  in  the  past,  and 
upon  what  they  know  Japan  is  doing  to 
them  now.  They  see  .Japan  not  only 
taking  their  government  from  them  by  a 


display  of  foree,  but  virtimlly  confisca^ 

ting  all  commercial  privileges  of  any 
great  vahie.  They  have  seen  their  laud 
confisealrd  along  the  new  railways,  and 
near  their  huire  inland  cities  under  the 
absurd  pretext  of  "military  nm«sity." 
They  see  their  eountry  rapidly  filling  with 
Japanese  coolies  who  come  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Korean  coolies.  When  Japan 
sends  an  employer  to  Korea  to  open  up 
an  industry,  she  also  sends  her  own 
coolies  to  do  the  work  for  him.  The 
Koreans  do  not  understand  how  this  pol- 
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A  FUNERAL  PROCESSION  IN  KOREA  COSTING  NEARLY  ONE  MILLION  YEN 
One  of  the  rfiarnu  inaucuratMl  t>y  the  JspuieM  ii  the  ending  of  Oiu  anricnt  but  cxtrnva^cant  cinluin 


icy  is  goin^r  to  help  the  toiling  millions 
of  the  peiiinsiiia. 

The  Koreans  would  like  to  know  what 
they  have  done  to  justify  this  wholesale 
oonjftscation   of   their   government  and 


their  commerce.  They  have  made  no  war 
upon  •Japan;  they  have  otTcred  no  oppo- 
sition to  Japan's  plans  for  a<lmini.strative 
reform,  Korea  has  made  no  war  \ipon 
foreigners  of  any  sort.     She  has  pro- 
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THK  KX^X•L:TIO.V  OF  KOKRAN  FARMKR8  BY  THE  .IAPANf><K 
Th*y  irere  tird  (n  rrrmv  and  shot  lirramr  tlipv  at«nnp»«>il  to  d«itroy  t))P  railwity  rmliaiikmpnt  in  n'vrtnf  fiir  the  failurr  tj  thr  Jiipaitcar  to 
|ia>'  {or  tite  liind  ibey  had  Dinfiaratrd.    It  is  li<>lii>vH  thnl  {lir  rtxitr*  v,rTr  uard  im  a  Midtn'tiun  Ut  ininiii>narin 

nut  ti>  intrrfrrr  in  Kiimin  pulilia 


tected  those  who  reside  within  her  boun- 
daries. She  has  enabletl  these  straupei-s 
to  live  in  peace  and  security,  entirely 
free  from  harm  or  molestation.  The 
hideous  crimes  committed  against  Chris- 
tian people  in  China  and  in  Armenia  are 
unknown  in  Korea.  There  has  been  no 
rebellion  or  uprising  a^rainst  lawful 
authority.  The  Koreans  have  l)e<'n  at 
peace  at  home  and  at  peace  with  the 
world.  They  have  offered  offense  to  no 
nation.  They  have  piven  no  power  the 
slitrhtest  excuse  for  deprivin{r  them  of 
their  government,  or  to  turn  loose  upon 


them  thousands  of  laborers  to  drive  them 
from  their  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
These  things  Koreans  fully  believe,  and 
believing  them,  can  find  no  motive  for 
Japan's  conduct  in  Korea  but  that  of 
avarice  and  greed. 

It  is  but  twenty-two  months  since  Japan 
signed  a  treaty  with  Korea  guaranteeing 
the  independence  of  that  countr\'  and  the 
peace  and  repose  of  the  royal  family,  yet 
the  soldiers  of  Japan  have  used  Korean 
soil  as  their  own.  The  treaty  imposed 
upon  the  Koreans  by  Japan  on  February 
23,  1904,  had  scarcely  gone  into  force 
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when  a  demand  was  made  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  so-called  "waste 
Ivad**  for  •  Japanete  ^dieate  for  the 
use  of  Japanese  farmers.  Knowing  their 
peculinr  eharactehstics  in  a  business 
deal*  the  Koreans  appredated  tliat  no 
land  would  be  too  fertile  to  be  regarded 
as  * 'waste"  land,  and  their  opposition  to 
this  scheme  was  so  strenuous  that  the 
Japanese  government  abandoned  it.  But 
this  gave  the  Koreans  an  idea  of  what 
might  foUow.  Then  appeared  "advis- 
ers "  from  Japan  to  direct  the  official  acts 
of  the  Korean  Emperor  and  his  ministers. 
Korean  officials  were  practically  selected 
by  the  Japanese,  in  whose  hands  they 
were  hnt  mere  puppets.  Protests  were 
unavailinpr  nnd  resistance  useless.  The 
Korean  official  who  had  the  courage  to 
refnee  to  do  as  he  was  directed  by  the 
Japnnpse  in?:t;inf1y  rlropped  beneath  the 
public  horizon,  and  another  was  selected 
by  the  Japanese  to  take  his  place.  The 
severity  of  Japanese  rule  in  Korean  offi- 
cialdom may  be  inferred  from  this  state- 
ment in  the  "News  Calendar":  "General 
Hyen  Yeng  Woon  and  wife,  after  a  short 
impri.sonment  at  the  Japanese  army 
headquarters,  have  been  sent  to  their 
country  home.  They  were  charged  witii 
having  furnished  His  Majesty  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  disturbance  at  Tokio.** 

The  telegraph  and  postal  departments 
of  the  government  were  taken  over  by  the 
Japanese*  and  the  Korean  officials  and 
employees  were  pr(mipt1y  removed.  Even 
the  privilege  nf  hnving  their  own  i)oetage 
stamps  was  denied  the  Koreans.  The 
enstoras  service  so  long  and  so  ably  man* 
aged  by  the  Hon.  McLeavy  Brown,  for- 
merly of  the  Chinese  service  under  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  was  soon  taken  over  entirely 
by  the  Japanese  and  Mr.  Brown  shipped 
home  to  Enpl  in  !  European  and  Amnr 
iean  advisers,  instructors  and  employees 
have  been  virtnally  all  dismissed  to  make 
room  fnr  .Taiinnrs^e.  Tt  has  already  been 
urged  that  free  trade  exists  between 
Japan  and  Korea,  and  that  other  nations 
eontinue  to  pay  high  tariff  duties.  The 
"open  door"  in  the  Orient,  as  the  Japan- 
ese see  it,  and  as  the  world  will  doubtl^ 
see  it,  opens  for  Japan  only. 

Treaties,  so  called,  have  been  put 
through  by  the  Japanese,  securing  for 

*  ,\^rocinent  of  April  1,  1905, 


their  fishermen  the  riirht  to  invade  the 
Korean  fisheries,!  same  means 

th^  have  procured  the  privilege  to  na'vi- 
gate  the  Korean  rivers,^  which  means  that 
they  will  control  the  transportation  of 
the  eoontry  and  mmic^Miiie  tiie  most  im^ 
portant  of  the  occupations  of  the  natives. 
The  United  States  denies  the  right  of  any 
foreign  ship  to  engage  in  coast  or  river 
trading  in  United  States  waters.  Korea 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  protectod 
her  people  in  the  same  manner  had  she 
tile  power  to  force  justice  from  her  grasp- 
ing ally. 

There  has  been  one  enormous  grab  on 
every  hand  in  the  city  and  in  its  envi- 
rons. Military  neeeesity  is  the  exense 
given  in  almost  every  ease.  Two  thou- 
sand acres  of  farming  land  were  included 
in  one  monstrous  confiscation;  but  the 
excuse  of  militarv'^  necessity  fell  to  the 
ground  when  the  land  thus  seized  was 
divided  up  among  Japanese  merehatits 
and  others.  What  military  necessity  can 
there  be  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
civilians  wlio  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  military,  in  moat  esaest  One  can  not 
look  into  all  the  cases  brought  to  one's 
attention,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  action  of  the  Japanese  in  Pyeng-yang 
has  been  hard  to  bear.  The  worst  >; 
cesses  of  Korea's  most  corrupt  officials 
never  took  on  the  form  of  such  wholesale 
confiscations  as  those  which  have  tahen 
place  at  Pyeng-yang. 

A  Japanese  subject  owned  a  little  plot 
of  gronnd  in  Pyeng-yang,  bnt  tiie  open- 
ing to  it  was  very  narrow.  A  large  tiled 
house  worth  6,000  yen  stood  in  the  way. 
The  Japanese  offered  the  owner  120  yen, 
and  n  it  was  refused,  the  Korean  was 
seized,  dragged  awny  to  on«>  of  the  Japan- 
ese compounds  aiui  brutally  beaten  and 
otherwise'  iUtreated.  He  at  last  got  away, 
immediately  took  opium  ami  killed  him- 
self. In  China  this  would  have  been  a 
serions  matter,  but  the  Japanese  langhed 
at  it  and  attempted  to  make  the  man's 
widow  give  up  the  house.  She  declared 
she  would  die  rather  than  sell  on  any 
terms. 

The  Koreans  are  helpless  because  they 
are  too  wise  to  revolt  openly.  The  time 
will  come,  however,  when  the  Koreans 
will  be  driven  to  it  unless  better  eonnaela 

tAgm-inrnt  of  June,  1905. 
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prevail  among  the  Japanese.  A  few  miles 
from  the  city  a  Korean  owns  a  fine  hot 
Bpring.  A  Japanese  civilian  appeared, 
drove  his  stakes  all  about  the  property 
and  said  he  had  taken  it  becaiu>e  of  mili- 
taiy  neeeedty,  yet  he  had  no  papers  to 
show. 

The  Japanese  have  also  swarmed  all 
over  the  property  of  Americans  and  Eng- 
luhmen,  and  planted  their  stakes,  know- 
infr  perfectly  well  whose  the  land  is.  The 
Japanese  consul,  when  approached  about 
the  matter,  said  lie  knew  it  was  the  prop- 
erty of  foreigners,  but,  he  added,  "You 
had  better  just  let  the  stakes  remain 
where  they  are  for  the  present."  When 
these  American  gentlemen  were  asked 
why  they  did  not  pull  up  the  Japanese 
Stakes  and  throw  them  in  the  ditch,  they 
replied  that  if  this  was  done  some  of  their 
servants  or  adherents  would  immediat^ely 
be  seized  and  beaten  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives. 

From  time  to  time  the  cries  of  distress 
of  the  natives  in  the  interior,  where  sim- 
ilar outrages  have  been  committed  hy, 
individual  Japanese,  are  faintly  heard  at 
the  Capitol,  but  the  Korean  Government 
is  utterly  helpless  to  compel  the  invaders 
to  do  justice  to  them.  If  a  house  is 
wanted,  the  owner  must  vacate  it,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  and  take  what  pay  is 
offered,  whether  it  is  just  or  not,  or 
aeoept  a  beating  or  perhaps  a  sword 
thrust  in  the  process  of  eviction.  If  a 
Japanese  petty  official  in  the  interior 
wants  to  build  a  house,  native  laborers 
are  foreed  to  work  for  lum.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  that  their  crops  may  be 
ruined  by  their  absence,  they  must  go,  for 
the  "Sword  of  Peaee"  has  a  keen  edge  in 
Korea  these  days.  If  resistance  is  oflered 
by  the  natives  to  such  outrages,  or  to 
other  lawless  acts  of  the  petty  tyrants 
who  are  misrepresenting  Japan  and  Ko» 
rea,  a  gibbet  is  eaailjr  eonstmcted  and  the 


label  on  the  bodies  will  read  "rebels." 
Or,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  tie  them 
to  crosses  and  shoot  tiiem  to  death  for 
defending  their  own,  as  was  done  with 
the  Korean  farmers  who  unwisely  at- 
tacked the  railway  grade  to  pnll  it  down 
because  the  Japanese,  after  repeated  ap- 
peals, had  failed  to  pay  for  the  land  they 
had  confiscated. 

Japan  has  now  made  her  usurpation  of 
authority  in  Kor^n  pormanent  by  forcings 
at  the  bayonet 's  point  the  acceptance  of  a 
protectorate  wbieh  mesns  the  withdrawal 
of  all  forei^jn  ministers  from  Korea. 

It  is  not  sufhcient  in  order  to  justify 
Japan  in  the  drastic  policy  which  she  is 
following  in  Korea  to  reiterate,  as  has 
recently  been  done,  by  a  pro-Jnj  ani^se 
writer,  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
of  these  Oriental  people  measured  by 
Occidental  standards.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  corruption  exists  in  Korean 
public  and  private  life,  or  that  in  times 
of  disorder  soeh  as  the  present,  cruelty 
and  crime  are  practiced  by  some  of  the 
lower  classes.  These  things  happen  in 
the  United  States,  where  we  are  con- 
stantly protesting  our  virtues. 

From  the  Korean  point  of  view,  if 
America  with  its  advanced  civilization 
and  high  standard  of  morality,  with  all 
the  advantages  that  have  come  from  the 
Christian  religion,  has  been  unable  to 
eliniinato  these  terrible  crimes  and  the 
sin  of  dishonesty  in  public  and  in  private 
life,  that  countrj'— America— should  be 
the  first  nation  to  extend  sympathy  and 
support  to  Korea  in  this  hour  of  her 
extremity.  It  i.s,  to  say  the  lea.st,  not 
surprising  that  the  Koreans  while  sub- 
mitting to  Japan's  theft  of  thdr  country 
should  ask  that  the  harsh  and  cruel  pol- 
icy adopted  by  that  country  be  modified 
to  confom  with  the  accepted  Occidental 
ideas  of  ri^t  and  wrong  in  dealing  with 
weak  natioos. 


The  following  from  "a  protest"  published  in  the  Korea  Review  by  its  editor, 
Homor  D.  Hnlbert,  of  Seoul,  heretofore  a  pro-Japanese,  is  of  especial  interest,  as  Mr. 
Hulbert  made  these  statements  only  after  earefol  personal  investigation : 


For  the  past  few  weeks,  those  who  are  inter- 
estod  in  seeing  satisfactory  relations  established 
between  the  Koreaos  and  the  Japanese  have  been 
looUng  for  algiM  tliat  tbe  ToUo  ««thoriti«s  wei« 

trying  to  back  up  their  wnrrl<^  vrith  definite 
^ctioa^  but  the  state  of  affain  h^re  has  become 


rapidly  worse  instead  of  better,  until  at  last  the 
Koreans  have  reached  a  state  little  removed  from 
desperation;  and  those  who  catch  the  under- 
carrmt  of  fMling  among  tiw  poople  wre  awaxe 
that  we  are  dangerously  near  the  point  of 
at  tiie  methods  adopted  by  the  Japanese. 
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It  is  not  merely  what  the  Japanese  arc  trying 
to  do  in  and  about  the  great  commercial  centers 
KIbs  BmoI,  Pftng-jaag,  Tlaikn  and  Bongdo,  hat 
the  atterly  inexplicable  metho<1s  thry  adopt  in 
doing  it  that  call  for  loud  and  insistent  protest. 

AlMMt  tha  entire  arm  Iwtwim  Bwml  ancl  tlis 
river,  eo%eriDg  thousands  of  tOttB  of  land,  has 
hfen  staked  out  by  the  Japanese  on  the  plea  of 
nuliturj  necessity,  and  the  entire  population, 
wUch  tins  np  into  Oe  tans  of  thouiaiid^  hu 
been  notified  that  they  must  vacate  tboir  houses 
and  fields  when  notice  is  given.  In  this  area 
tiwva  ai«  larga  and  flmurtshing  villages  of  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  honsea.  The  people 
have  their  long-established  occupations  and  local 
bosineas  connections.  Their  livelihood  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  theee  burinew  eonnee* 

tioBs  and  upon  the  local  interests.  But  not  a 
thought  is  given  to  this  fact.  They  are  told  that 
they  moat  ^veate  at  aoaie  time  ia  the  near  fdtare. 
WhsK  they  demand  pay  for  their  land  and  houses 
they  are  told  that  the  Japanese  authorities  have 
paid  over,  or  are  to  pay  over,  to  Korea  some 
tibrea  hoadred  thoinaad  jm  for  all  this  prop- 

ertT  nt  Seoul,  Pyeng-vang  and  Wijii,  and  that 

eventnaiiy  the  people  will  be  paid  something  for 
thmr  hoBBSB  and  landai 

*    *   *  The  Japanese  thgandTW  afflnn  that 

the  Koreans  are  being  driven  out  because  "The 
Japanese  are  going  to  live  here."  In  other 
words,  the  gigaatle  eoatfseatioa  has  nothbg 
whatever  to  do  with  military  necessity  and  is 
simply  the  forcible  seizure  of  Korean  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  letting  Japanese  settie 
here.  *   *  * 

Hundreds  of  people  are  simply  driven  from 
their  housee  and  lands  without  a  cent  of  eom- 
pcnmttioB.  Thej  ha-ve  no  mooetf  to  rest  or  haj 
another  place,  nor  any  money  to  pay  for  moving. 
They  are  simply  bereft  of  everything,  including, 
in  many  instances,  the  means  of  Hvelihood.  As 
the  miter  nas  passing  along  tha  mad  tbroagh 
the  !»e<!tion  near  Seoul,  Japanese  Tvere  bnsy  tear- 
ing up  wops  from  fields  along  the  way,  making 
ready  te  boild  a  rood  (not  railroad).  Women 
with  children  stood  by,  crying  and  wringing 
their  hands  at  sight  of  the  destruction  of  the 
crop  which  alone  insuies  them  against  starva> 
tUm  MKt  iriater.  The  Japsjiese  said  they  were 
doing  it  according  to  orders.  The  writer  was 
besieged  by  more  than  fifty  men  along  the  w^y 
who  begged  that  some  way  be  fooad  to  delay,  at 
least,  the  carrying  out  of  the  monstrous  sen- 
tence. But  what  way  is  theret  Shall  we  tell 
these  people  to  arm  themselves  and  fight  for 
their  homeef  Howefsr  great  their  wrongs,  no 
9B«  wonld  feel  jaatUbd  ia  soffeitlBf .  aseh  a 


remedy.  If  the  people  should  rise  en  matse  and 
petition  the  government  for  redress  they  would 
be  told  (aad  have  been  told)  that  the  govern* 
ment  is  forced  to  it  by  the  Japanese.  If  the 
Koreans  should  make  a  monster  demonstration, 
of  a  peaeefnl  hind,  petitioning  the  Japaneee  to 
have  mercy,  they  would  be  dispersed  at  the 
bijonet's  point.   •   •  • 

*  *  *  On  the  night  of  the  ninth  instant, 
as  the  writer  pasaed  through  the  alTecsted  die* 
trict,  women  and  children  came  pressing  about 
him  by  the  scoro^  begging  him  to  find  some 
means  to  avert  their  being  driven  from  their 
bonei^  frithout  a  cent  of  money  wherewith  to 
procure  a  lodging  place.  Far  into  the  night, 
young  women  with  babies  in  their  arms  were 
fannyli^  past  in  flight  to  a  more  distant  village. 
The  abi^olute  callousness  of  the  Japanese  agents 
is  something  appalling.  Having  been  ordered 
to  earry  ont  the  "improvements,"  they  come 
into  the  villages  and  put  down  all  protest  by 
beating  the  people,  and  no  one  darea  to  resist, 
because  this  would  immediately  result  in  the 
coming  of  the  gendarmes  aad  the  shedding  of 
no  one  knows  how  much  innocent  blood.    •    •  » 

And  why  should  Korea  be  subjected  to  such 
diastie  treataaen^  and  the  land  of  Iier  people 
be  thus  wrested  from  them  on  a  mere  preteztf 
Even  In  a  conqnered  territory  modem  military 
ethics  would  not  permit  of  such  confiscations 
withont  eoaipeneation.  How  much  more  griev- 
ous then  is  the  wrong  when  we  remember  that 
Korea  is  the  ally  of  Japan.  If  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment blodts  needed  reforms,  then  let  the 
government  suffer,  but  what  have  the  common 
people  to  do  with  tliis  and  what  eieuse  does  it 

give  for  driving  out  people  that  aro  entirely 
innocent  of  any  intention  or  desire  to  bloek 

reforms,  but  would  rather  welcome  them? 

These  people  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can 
appeal  against  thdr  hard  fate.  They  were  in* 
formed  by  the  mayoralty  o£9ce  that  their  land 
had  nil  been  given  to  Japan  and  they  mtift  pre- 
pare to  vacate  it.  When  it  came  to  the  sharp 
pindi  a  crowd  of  them  went  to  the  mayors 
ofTice  and  protested  against  the  forcible  eviction. 
They  were  referred  to  the  Home  Office  as  being 
the  soor^  of  the  order.  They  went  there  and 
asked  to  see  the  Home  Minister,  and  were  told 
that  it  was  an  imperial  order.  They  then  became 
desperate  and  eharg^  the  minister  with  having 
Hod  to  them  aad  having  etolen  th^  land.  There- 
upon the  minister  asked  the  Japanese  gendarmes 
to  disperse  the  crowd,  adding  that  killing  was 
none  too  bad  for  them.  The  Japanese  charged 
the  crowd,  and  one  man  had  his  arm  cut  to  tlie 
boa^  and  «Botli«r  bin  fico  ttm  f^nboad  tQ  oliini 
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ITTLE  known  outside  of 
a  certain  official  circle, 
a  unique  American 
christening  is  now  in 
progress  —  a  ceremony 
in  whieb  President 
Roosevelt  stands  as  the 
father,  and  Hamlin 
Garland  and  Qeorge  Bird  Orinnell  as 
godfathers.  The  officiating  clergyman,  to 
continue  flie  simile,  is  Dr.  Charles  Alex- 
ander Eastman,  the  full-blooded  Sioux 
Indian  who  married  Elaine  Ooodale,  the 
New  En'_rland  girl  who  gained  a  national 
reputation  as  a  poet  while  still  in  her 
teens.  Dr.  Eastman  is  nndoiibtedUy  ihn 
most  cultivated  and  accompliahed  full- 
blood  Indian  in  America. 

This  curious  christening  came  about 
through  the  peculiar  interest  which  Mr. 
Garland  and  Mr.  GrinneJl  feel  in  the 
Indian  and  his  wrongs.  Both  these  men 
have  spoit  mneh  time  among  the  reservs- 
tion  Indians  and  have  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  their  condition  and  needs.  In 
talks  with  President  Roosevelt  these  two 
writers  invariaMy  toadied  upon  the  sit- 
uation at  the  reservations  and  discussed 
its  details  with  an  intelligence  that  at 
onoe  interested  the  President,  so  it  is 
said,  and  caused  him  to  ask  their  advice 
and  suggestions  as  to  practical  steps  for 
the  immediate  improrement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  helpless  wards  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Garland  and  Mr.  Grinnell  agreed  that 
the  bestowal  of  family  names  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  right  descent  of 
property  was  one  of  the  most  needful  and 
practical  of  all  measures  capable  of  being 
put  into  speedy  exeentiott.  They  were 
also  ngreed  in  another  particular:  that 
Dr.  Eastman  was  preeminently  the  man  to 
carry  this  mission  through  with  disere- 
tioD,  witii  skill  and  with  credit  to  the 
government,  himself  nnd  his  sponsors. 

Dr.  Eastman  was  suuunoued  before  the 
Pre<4eiitt  Aft^r    brief  eonsnltation  be 


was  appointed  hy  President  Roosevelt  to 
go  to  the  reservations  of  the  Sioux  nation 
and  rcchristen  each  individual  according 
to  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things"  and  bis 
own  good  pleasure. 

The  fnlfflling  of  so  large  and  so  pe- 
culiar  a  contract  for  christening — the 
renaming  of  an  entire  race  of  original 
Americans— naturally  brought  to  the  rep- 
resentatiTe  of  the  ** Great  Father"  many 
strange  and  picturesque  experiences,  all 
of  them  interesting  and  many  of  them 
tignifieant  If,  aeoording  to  the  old  ens* 
tom,  his  own  people  were  to-day  to 
bestow  upon  Dr.  Eastman  a  new  name  it 
irauld  tmdonbtedly  be  that  of  Name 
Giver,  for  this  task  has  given  him  a 
celebrity  throughout  his  nation  that  few 
feats  of  daring  eouhl  liave  broutrht  him. 
Already  he  has  visited  tlie  reservations 
at  Standing  Rock,  Devil's  Lake,  Yank- 
ton, Santec,  Rosebud  and  Sisseton  and 
individwdly  bestowed  names  npom  nearly 
or  (juite  fifteen  thousand  Sioux. 

Romance  often  mingles  with  the  cur- 
rents of  every-day  affairs;  bnt  seldom 
does  it  toneh  a  life  into  changes  so 
marvelous  as  those  experienced  by  a 
missionary  of  a  national  nomenclature 
who,  although  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
is  idble  to  divide  the  book  of  memory  into 
twb  volames:  the  first  in  which  he  looked 
upon  tiie  worid  wi^  the  eyes  of  a  yonng 
savage ;  the  second  in  which  he  is  an  hon- 
ored member  of  a  learned  profession,  a 
respected  citizen  of  a  cultured  community 
wherein  he  enjoys  the  highest  social  priv- 
ileges, the  husband  of  a  gifted  and  accom- 
plished wife  of  Puritan  ancestry.  The 
pursuit  of  bis  odd  tsak  took  Ihr.  East- 
man to  the  very  spot,  just  outside  of 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota,  where,  as  a 
little  savage,  he  had  pulled  his  pony  to 
a  sudden  halt  and  for  the  first  time  looked 
up  at  the  wonderful  steam  horse  of  the 
white  man.  The  sensations  with  which  he 
viewed  the  pnflbig,  saperbqiiwi  iponat^ 
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as  it  sped  away  over  1'he  conver^'np  rails 
returned  with  startling  vividness  to  him 
as  be  reyi8it«d  the  spot  a  few  weein  iiaee. 
From  bare-limbed  savage  armed  with  how 
and  arrows  and  looking  for  the  iirst  time 
upon  fhe  iron  trail  of  ute  wMte  to  tliat  of 
lecturer  and  physician  sent  on  a  special 
and  difScult  mission  to  his  own  people^ 
what  a  change  of  viewpoint  I 

Again  in  the  eonree  of  lua  work  was 
the  remarkable  scope  of  his  experience 
impressed  upon  him.  When  at  Stump 
Lake,  at  the  aonth  end  of  Devil's  Lake, 
he  suddenly  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  white  man  who  was  his 
eompanion  at  the  moment  and  remarked : 

'*Bi^t  on  this  spot,  thirty- three  years 
ago,  I  spent  about  an  hour  waiting:  for 
the  Ojibways  to  come  out  of  ambush  and 
relieve  me  of  my  sealp.  I  was  fhen  flf- 
toon  years  old  and  with  an  iinolo  was 
making  a  long  pilffrimage  from  our  camp 
in  Canada  to  vint  mj  father,  who  had 
gone  far  down  the  river  into  the  states. 
The  Ojibways  were  then  on  the  warpath 
against  our  people  and  the  trail  we  fol- 
lowed led  direetly  through  a  portion  of 
their  hunting  frrounds.  "\Vo  wore  obliged 
to  use  great  caution  in  our  movements,  but 
we  had  traveled  so  inany  days  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  our  old  tribal  onomios 
that  we  grew  a  little  careless,  perhaps. 
At  any  rate,  I  left  my  uncle  at  Uie  camp 
and  started  oat  to  ahoot  some  ducks  when 
the  early  morning  flight  began.  I  had 
reached  the  8x>ot  where  we  are  now  stand- 
ing when  my  ^e  eanght  a  slight  move- 
ment in  the  rank  grass.  Instinctively  I 
dropped  and  flattened  out  upon  the 
gromid.  But  still  I  eontrived  so  to  tnm 
that  my  eye  could  take  in  quite  a  sweep 
of  the  reeds  and  bushes  close  at  hand  and 
the  rocks  on  the  knoll  a  little  way  back. 

"I  had  not  been  in  this  position  long 
before  a  quick  glance  backward  showed 
me  the  head  of  a  brave  peering  at  me 
from  hehind  a  hush.  Still  I  waited,  try- 
ing to  figure  out  some  way  of  escape. 
But  the  lay  of  the  land  socmcd  to  hold 
no  hope  and  I  faced  the  fact  that  prob- 
aUy  I  was  surrounded,  and  certainly  my 
retreat  was  most  effectively  cut  off.  A 
little  later  I  caught  sight  of  another  head 
almost  in  front  of  me  and  still  another 
to  my  left.  Then  I  knew,  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  I  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

"Well;  in  the  momeiita  after  I  fully 


realized  my  situation,  I  thought  of  almost 
everything  that  had  happened  to  me  in 
my  Ix^hood,  of  a  remarkahle  escape  from 
the  Chipppwas,  of  the  pots  I  had  had  and 
of  my  playmates  in  our  Canadian  camps, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  mystery  that  I 
was  soon  to  enter.  As  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  my  mind,  I  care- 
lessly moved  and  showed  myself  plainly 
to  the  enemy. 

"Suddenly,  from  behind  the  nearest 
rock,  came  the  sound  of  my  own  Sioux 
tongne  and  the  qnesticm:  'Are  3ron  a 
Sioux  ?  '  The  effect  of  this  was  so 
startling  that  I  grew  weak  with  relief. 
Possibly  my  countenance  may  not  have 
greatiy  changed,  but  certainly  there  was 
commotion  enough  inside.  Instantly  I 
answered  '  Yes  '  and  called  the  name  of 
my  band.  A  momrat  later  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  Sioux  warriors 
who  laughed  and  chuckled  at  the  adven- 
ture that  came  within  a  hand  of  costing 
me  my  life,  for  one  of  the  warriors  ex- 
plained that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
shooting  when  I  exposed  myself  so  plainly 
that  he  saw  from  my  dress  that  I  was  not 
an  Ojibway  in  war  paint  and  had  the 
characteristics  of  his  own  tribe.  But  just 
at  the  moment  I  eould  not  see  the  hummr 
of  the  thing  myself." 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  Indian  a 
name  and  quite  another  to  make  him  ac- 
cept it  and  use  it.  This  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  main  considerations  which  in- 
fluenced President  iioosevelt  to  select  Dr. 
Eastman  for  this  task.  Only  an  Indian, 
and  one  of  known  integrity  and  convinc- 
ing presence,  could  do  this  work  of  whole- 
sale christening  in  a  way  to  disarm  the 
red  man's  suspicion  that  so  strange  a 
proceeding  must  hide  some  clever  trick 
of  the  white  man.  That  such  an  obstacle 
would  have'  been  eneonntered  by  any 
wliite  man  who  might  have  attempted  the 
work  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
oeeanooally  Dr.  Eastman  foimd  tiiose 
who  said: 

"Because  my  brother  tells  me  it  is  good 
to  take  a  new  name,  I  take  it.  If  the 
white  man  had  been  the  Name  Giver,  then 
I  would  have  thought  he  had  some  new 
trick  to  cheat  the  Indian  out  of  his  land." 
The  mere  faet  tiiat  the  man  sent  to  tiiem 
was  not  only  n  full-blooded  Sioux,  but  a 
man  who  had  been  government  physician 
for  several  years  at  one  of  the  big  reser- 
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vations  eliminated  the  asking  of  thou- 
sands of  questions  and  immensely  facili- 
Uttcd  the  wofk. 

Not  in  more  than  a  half-dozen  instances, 
all  told,  did  Dr.  Eastman  find  the  fear  of 
being  tricked  so  strong  as  to  influence  the 
people  of  his  tribe  to  a  pernstent  refusal 
to  accept  a  new  name  at  his  hands  after 
the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  explained  in  council.  But  fear  of 
the  white  man's  craft  ia  not  the  only 
motive  that  may  influence  an  Indian  in 
refusing  to  accept  a  new  name  at  the  re- 
qnert  of  the  Great  Father. 

**At  one  camp,"  said  the  Name  Giver, 
"I  explained  my  mission  to  a  young  man 
of  uncommon  intelligence  for  one  who 
had  never  been  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
reservation,  taking  particular  pains  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  family  name  system 
and  its  advantages  in  contrast  to  the  old 
tribal  plan  of  an  individu;il  i.runo. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  gave  a  grunt  of 
disapproval  and  exclaimed:  'Me  same 
name  as  Sleepy  Dogf  Now  some  not 
know  he  my  brother— then  all  will  know ! 
Like  old  name  heap  better!' "  It  is  not 
impassible  that  many  a  white  man,  by 
the  s.-iTiii-  lo^ie,  woulf!  he  able  to  see  a 
similar  advantage  in  doing  away  with  the 
family  system  of  nomenclature. 

At  one  of  the  councils  which  Dr.  East* 
man  attended  the  spokeaman  of  the  oocap 
sion  gravely  asked: 

"How  is  it  tiiat  you  give  ns  names  and 
do  not  sprinkle  our  heads  like  the  father 
or  put  us  under  the  water  like  the  other 
missionary?" 

"Because,"  answered  tiie  Name  Giver, 
**I  am  ilo]n^  to  have  a  fn*eat  shower  at 
the  end  and  do  it  altogether,"  and  the 
laugh  that  went  np  from  the  eonneil 
showed  that  the  Indian  is  not  as  devoid 
of  humor  as  he  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be.  Another  phase  of  the  baptismal  ex- 
perience of  the  Indian  came  to  light  when 
the  representative  of  the  ''^^vornment,  on 
asking  a  youth's  name  was  told: 

"Oh,  I  had  a  new  name  gi^en  me  by 
the  father  when  I  was  baptized,  but  T 
can't  remember  it  now."  ITis  sister,  how- 
ever, recollected  u,  and  later  it  was  found 
on  the  baptismal  records  of  two  other 
denominations  maintaining;  missionaries 
at  the  agency.  It  was  not  recorded,  how- 
ever, that  sp«dal  attention  in  the  way  of 
dinners  and  dainties  natarally  followed 


in  the  wake  of  the  baptismal  rit' s.  a  cir- 
cumstance that  probably  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  younger  dwell- 
ers on  the  reservation  were  apparently 
subject  to  a  somewhat  frequent  change  of 
faith,  or  at  least  of  churclily  allegiance. 

In  order  to  faeititate  the  work  of  trac- 
ing family  trees  and  fixinpr  the  results  of 
that  investigation  in  family  names,  and 
also  to  keep  proceedinps  in  conformity 
with  the  dignity  of  a  government  enter- 
prise, all  inclination  to  celebrate  the 
christening  by  tribal  ceremonies  was 
promptly  sqnelehed  by  Dr.  Eastman  and 
the  resident  Indian  agent.  "When  the 
Name  Giver  first  appeared  at  a  branch 
agency  or  tribe  and  had  presented  hinH 
self  to  the  chief  men  of  the  plaee,  a 
herald  was  sent  out  to  summon  the  people 
to  a  council.  This  aboriginal  town  crier 
was  invariably  a  man  of  mighty  longs 
and  in  every  inistance  ho  showed  a  keen 
realization  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
chief  of  ceremonieSf  in  fact,  the  only 
official  participant  in  the  formalities  ex- 
cepting Dr.  Eastman.  After  the  people, 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  were  as- 
sembled, Ihe  Name  Oiver  addressed  hia 
"brothers"  and  explained  the  reason 
why  the  "Great  Father"  had  decided  to 
give  them  all  new  names,  it  was  to  make 
sore  that  they  and  their  children  mif^t 
have  and  keep  all  the  allotments  of  land 
to  which  they  were  entitled. 

A  most  vivid  and  almost  dramatic  illns- 
tration  of  the  effectiveness  of  Dr.  East- 
man's mission  was  found  in  the  case  of 
a  handsome  young  woman,  a  half-breed 
of  some  education  and  uneommon  intdli- 
gence. 

*'I  have  come  to  you,"  she  said  to  Dr. 
Eastman,  as  she  took  the  seat  he  offered 

and  drew  the  little  blanket  closer  about 
the  head  of  her  baby,  "to  see  if  you  can 
not  help  me  to  get  the  land  that  belongs 
to  me,  for  the  chief  men  tell  us  that  this 
is  what  the  new  names  are  for." 

"What  is  your  story?"  asked  the  Name 
Giver. 

"My  father,"  she  answered,  "was  a 
scout  or  a  soldier  at  a  post,  and  my 
mother  a  Siou.x.  He  was  good  to  her  and 
treated  her  in  every  way  as  he  would  a 
white  wife.  But  two  years  after  T  was 
bom  she  died  and  he  went  on  to  another 
post  along  with  the  regiment  We  staid 
there  until  I  was  quite  a  girl  and  fhen 
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we  went  to  a  post  in  another  part  of  the 
country  where  the  Indians  were  not  of 
my  tribe.  In  fhe  meantime  my  motiher's 
mother  had  died  and  my  Indian  grand- 
father had  married  again  and  had  had 
several  children.  If  they  are  dead,  per- 
haps there  is  land  that  onoe  belonged  to 
them  which  should  now  come  to  me.  Be- 
cause I  was  taken  away  fr<Hn  my  own 
people  to  anoUier  part  of  tibe  country,  I 
never  had  an  allotment  of  my  own.  But 
I  have  had  an  education  from  the  goyeiii> 
ment  school  and  have  mywtil  irorked  as 
a  teacher.  In  that  way  I  met  a  young 
Oneida,  whose  father  was  also  a  white 
man.  He  is  a  good  man  and  works;  but 
now  that  we  have  a  child  we  will  need 
more  and  should  have  all  the  land  to 
which  we  are  entitled." 

Here  was  a  ease  that  at  once  appealed 
to  Dr.  Eastman  and  he  applied  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  tracing  the  young 
woman's  family  tree.  The  problem  re- 
quired some  time  and  much  application, 
but  the  expenditure  of  patience  and  en- 
ergy was  rewarded  in  proving  that  this 
half-breed  girl,  whose  own  allotment  of 
po^'crnment  Ini'.c!  hr\<l  been  snr^'-ifii'Ti'! 
through  separation  from  her  own  tribe, 
was  h^r  to  640  acres  of  rich  and  valuable 
land  whkh  a  remote  relative  was  trjdng 
to  dispose  of  and  turn  into  money.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  work  of  giving  family 
names  to  the  Indians  this  property  would 
probably  never  have  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  educated  young  woman  to 
whom  it  reaUy  belongs  and  who  will  be 
able  to  make  a  wise  use  of  it. 

When  asked  on  what  system  he  based 
the  bestowal  of  new  names,  Dr.  Eastman 
xeplied : 

"Well;  you  see  I  was  not  entirely 
without  the  benefit  of  precedent  in  thk 
matter,  for  at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere  I 
had  met  several  younp  Indians  who  had 
solved  the  problem  of  translating  their 
own  names  in  quite  a  satisfactory  way. 
The  best  example  of  fiiis  sort  which  I 
recalled  was  that  of  a  young  brave  who 
had  been  reared  as  Bob-tailed  Coyote. 
He  made  the  tnni  nieely  by  requesting 
an  entry  upon  the  bo<dE8  of  the  school  as 
Bobert  T.  Wolf. 

"I  have  too  keen  an  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  poetry  of  most  Indian 
nam<*s  not  to  shrink  from  the  audacity 
of  the  task  of  changing  them,  and  at  the 


same  time  it  was  inevitable  that  T  should 
strive  so  far  as  possible  to  perpetuate  in 
tile  new  name  some  trace  of  the  poetic  or 
descriptive  quality  of  the  old.  When  the 
name  in  the  Sioux  tongue  wa.s  not  too 
long  and  could  be  consolidated  into  a 
single  word  capable  of  pleasing  and  ready 
pronunciation  in  English  I  preserved  the 
original.  An  example  of  this  is  Matoska 
(HVhite  Bear),  an  honored  name  that  I 
was  glad  to  preserve  in  the  Sioux.  High 
Eagle  is  not  so  attractive  in  the  Indian, 
and  so  I  gave  to  this  man  the  family 
name  of  Higheagle,  witii  which  he  and  h&s 
people  were  well  satisfied. 

"One  of  the  most  complimentary 
names  a  Sioux  woman  can  bear  is  that  of 
Tateyohnakewastewin,  which  dnps  not 
slip  readily  from  the  tongue  of  the  aver- 
age white  man.  Bnt  its  meaning,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  translated,  is:  She- 
Who-IIas-A-Beautiful-IIome.  I  could 
tliink  of  no  simple  name  for  this  woman 
that  would  retain  something  of  the  poetry 
of  her  Indian  appellation  better  than  the 
name  of  Goodhouse. 

"Many  Indian  names  are  more  deeerip- 
tive  than  poetic  and  in  some  instances  of 
this  kind  an  improvement  on  the  Sioux 
has  been  possible.  Rotten  Pumpkin,  iw 
example,  is  not  a  very  attractive  name, 
but  when  changed  to  Robert  Pumpian  it 
is  quite  personable.  Occasionally  I  found 
a  wife  and  husband  whose  names  in  the 
origin.il  mndn  a  beautiful  combination. 
A  woman  named  Winona  had  married  a 
man  named  Otana.  Very  naturally  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  her 
full  name  Winona  Otana." 

The  story  behind  the  names  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  point  of  interest 
to  Dr.  Eastman,  whose  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Sioux  tongue  enabled  him  to  see 
the  possibilities  in  the  simplest  and  plain- 
est of  names.  When  an  old  man  '-toic 
answered  that  his  name  was  Crazy  Bull, 
the  Name  Giver  said: 

"It  will  please  the  Great  Father  to 
know  how  yonr  brothers  came  to  call  you 
this." 

All  seated  themselves  as  if  about  a 
eonneil  fire  and  the  old  man  told  this 
atoiy: 

''Whm  I  was  a  very  yoong  man  th^ 
called  me  by  anotiier  name.    Then  the 

bnfTalo  still  covered  the  plains.  I  had 
lo.st  my  horse  and  could  not  ride  witii  the 
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others  until  we  returned  to  the  general 
camp,  where  I  haid  aaotiier  pony.  The 
^anting  was  not  good  at  this  time  and 
i-e  were  glad  to  pick  up  strays  from  the 
great  drove  that  had  passed  on  before  we 
came  to  tilis  place.  One  day  four  young 
braves  mounted  their  ponies  and  rode 
over  the  hilh  I  could  run  fast  and,  know- 
ing from  llieir  haste  that  they  most  have 
sighted  game,  I  followed  only  a  little  way 
iK'hind  them.  Close  by  a  big  pond  was 
a  little  herd  of  bull'alocs.  Of  course  the 
young  nu  n  on  horses  scared  them,  all  but 
one  bull,  who  .stood  and  waited  for  me. 
At  a  glance  I  saw  he  was  a  crazy  bull, 
became  much  of  hk  hair  waa  gone  and 
he  was  whiter  than  th-  others.  Even 
when  well  mounted,  no  Indian  will  single 
out  a  crazy  bull^  because  they  are  so  fierce 
that  Uiey  will  turn  and  fight,  when  an 
ordinary  hull  would  run  with  the  herd. 

Dropping  quickly  into  the  grass  I 
fired,  but  the  bullet  only  made  him  diake 
his  head.  Then  I  attempted  to  crawl 
away,  thinking  perhaps  I  could  escape 
without  being  seen.  I  had  gone  Hke  a 
snake  for  quite  a  distance,  when  the  crazy 
bull  caught  sight  of  me  and  started  in 
my  direction.  I  had  had  no  chance  to 
reload  my  rifle,  so  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  bnt  jmnp  to  my  feet  and  mn 
as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me.  That 
waa  all  right  for  a  little  way,  but  the  old 
fellow  behind  taught  me  liow  fast  a  crazy 
bull  can  get  over  the  ground  when  he  is 
wounded  and  mad.  He  was  dose  to  me 
when  suddenly  it  came  to  me  that  my 
grandfather  had  told  me  that  you  can 
always  dodge  a  crazy  bull  by  waiting 
until  he  is  almost  upon  you  and  then 
jumping  quickly  aj?ide.  Quickly  T  jumped 
sideways  and  the  bull  went  straight  on 
beyond.  He  eould  not  stop  and  turn  as 
quickly  as  T  could. 

"Then  I  ran  in  another  direction  and. 
when  he  was  once  more  at  my  heels,  I 
played  him  the  same  trick.  The  next 
turn  brought  me  to  where  I  could  again 
see  the  pond  and  gave  me  the  thought 
that  I  would  gradually  lead  the  race  to 
the  pool,  for  it  was  deep  in  the  center. 
Looking  up  as  I  ran,  I  saw  the  other 
young  men  were  watching  me  from  a  safe 
distance,  instead,  of  coming  to  my  help. 
This  made  me  angry  and  T  determined  to 
get  the  best  of  the  bull  some  way. 

**At  eaeh  torn  we  came  nearer  to  the 


pool,  and  the  bull  came  nearer  to  me,  tot 
he  was  beginning  to  learn  something  of 

the  game.  Finally  I  ran  splashing  into 
the  shallow  water  and  he  followed  me. 
But  he  did  not  stop  there ;  he  kept  right 
on  after  the  water  grew  deep.  His  horns 
were  too  close  to  me  and  so  T  took  a  quick 
dive,  coming  up  almost  behind  him.  See- 
ing his  tail  floating  on  the  water  within 
reach  I  grabbed  it  and  hung  on  while  he 
snorted  and  tried  to  turn  on  me,  I  was 
just  out  of  reach  from  his  horns  and  he 
earned  me  round  and  round.  But  finally 
he  stopptnl,  trembled  and  started  slowly 
£or  the  shore.  When  he  reached  a  place 
where  he  eould  toueh  bottom,  I  let  go  ami 
swam  back  into  deep  water.  He  did  not 
even  turn  back,  but  walked  slowly  out 
upon  the  shore,  not  shaking  himself  or 
looking  at  me.  He  had  gone  almost  to, 
the  spot  where  I  had  dropped  my  gun," 
when  he  staggered  and  then  fell  to  the 
ground.  At  this  the  young  men  put  the 
lash  to  their  ponies  and  mde  toward  the 
fallen  bull.  But  I  was  there  before  them. 
I  piehed  up  my  gun  as  I  ran,  and  yelled 
to  them  that  if  they  came  nearer  I  would 
kill  every  one  of  them.  T  was  so  mad 
tiiat  i  didn't  know  what  I  did  say.  But 
they  stopped  quickly  and  one  of  them 
yelled  to  the  others:  'The  spirit  of  the 
crazy  bull  has  gone  into  him';  and  they 
thought  it  had.  From  tiiat  minute  I  waa 
knowii  as'  Crazy  Bull." 

While  Dr.  Eastman  found  it  generally 
true  that  women  are  named  for  some  pe- 
culiarity of  appearanoe,  occasionally  a 
decidedly  interesting  exception  to  this 
rule  drew  out  a  dramatic  story.  The-One- 
Who-Waa-Left-Alone  gave  him  this  brief 
and  simple  aoQoont  of  the  origin  of  her 
name: 

"The  Chippewas  feill  anddanly  upon 
our  camp,  when  most  of  tho  warriors,  in- 
cluding my  father,  were  away  hunting; 
80  my  people  have  told  me.  I  was  then 
only  a  few  weehs  old.  "My  mother  w^as 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  but  contrived  to  fall 
forward  and  make  no  outcry.  X  was  at 
her  breast  as  she  felL  So  gently  did  she 
go  over  that  T  was  not  frightened  or  dis- 
turbed in  the  least,  made  no  noise  and 
was  completely  shielded  from  view  by  her 
body.  Perhaps  the  enemy  might  have 
returned  to  the  tepee  and  found  me,  had 
not  the  braves  in  our  camp  unexpectedly 
returned;  but  ttiegr  were  qnieUy  driven 
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away.  In  the  fight,  however,  my  father 
was  killed  and  scalped.  Both  my  father 
and  mother  were  without  relatives,  and 
when  one  of  the  old  women  found  me 
safely  hid  under  the  body  of  my  mother, 
she  gave  me  the  name  of  The-One-Who- 
Was-Left- Alone." 

At  Yankton  and  Sisseton  Dr.  Eastman 
found  the  most  civilized  of  the  Sioux, 
while  the  members  of  Two  Strikes'  band 
at  the  Rosebud  Agency  are  the  most 


primitive.  Of  the  Chiefs  whom  he  met 
during  his  work,  John  Grass,  of  Standing 
Rock,  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  to- 
day, being  probably  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  people.  Red  Cloud,  however,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  famous  living 
Sioux  warrior,  and  old  Two  Strikes  is, 
perhaps,  his  closest  second. 

"Most  of  the  old  warriors  are  wonder- 
fully preserved,"  said  Dr.  Eastman, 
*'Holy-Faced-Elk  is  an  example  in  point. 
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Although  ninety-seven  years  old,  his  mind 
and  his  voice  are  as  clear  as  when  he  wore 
the  w^ar  paint,  and  throughout  the  winter 
he  regularly  takes  a  snow  bath,  an  ordeal 
few  white  athletes  would  care  to  undergo. 

"Old  White  Bull  is  another  splendid 
old  man,  with  a  spirit  that  brings  him 
reverence  from  his  people.  This  is  shown 
by  the  most  touching  occurrence  that  I 
met  with  in  all  my  work.  After  explain- 
ing to  the  old  man  the  reason  for  giving 


the  new  names  and  how  it  was  being  done, 
I  asked  him  which  of  his  two  wives  he 
would  have  bear  his  name  and  go  down 
on  the  records  as  being  his  wife.  With  a 
fine  and  simple  dignity  the  old  man  an- 
swered:  'Let  them  both  boar  my  name; 
I  have  lovtxl  them  for  years  and  I  can 
not  spare  citlicr  of  tlieiii.' 

Dr.  Eastman  has  still  about  six  reser- 
vations to  visit  before  the  christening  of 
the  Sioux  nation  will  be  completed. 
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()  eK'('te<l  fjovt'rnor  of 
any  great  middle  west- 
ern state  by  a  larger 
majority  limn  o  v  e  r 
given  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  of  either 
party  is  to  demonstrate 
the  hitrlifst  esteejn  and 
trust  of  that  commonwealth.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction was  paid  J.  Frank  Hanly  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  and  it  was  not  iiiuiierited. 
(jovernor  llanly  has  stood  with  Ija  Fol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Folk,  of  Jklissouri, 
for  one  supreme  object,  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  law. 

If  the  parlance  of  the  present  still  tol- 
erates the  epithet,  "a  self-made  man," 
Governor  Hanly  ig  certainly  of  this  type. 
He  was  born  in  a  lof?  cabin  near  St.  Jo- 
seph, in  Champaign  Count  v.  Illinois,  on 
April  4,  1863.  His  father.  ?:ii.iah  llanly, 
a  cooper  by  trade,  sonn  after  his  marriage 
to  Ann  Eliza  Calton,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  had  come  to  Illinoia,  and  the 
schooling  of  the  child  was  of  neces.sity 
meager.  His  first  triumphs  in  spelling 
cajiie  at  his  inotiier's  knee,  and  probably 
no  boon  could  have  had  more  potency 
than  a  ''History  of  the  Civil  War.""  pur- 
cluised  for  him  by  his  father  when  he  had 
attained  six  years.  This  he  spelled  out, 
an<l  learned  by  heart,  for  the  little  cabin 
lMiast<Hl  few  such  trea.sures.  As  he  «rrew 
up  he  was  unable  to  attend  school  but  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  beini^  employed  as 
an  ordinary  day  laborer  on  the  neighbor- 
ing farms  of  Champaign  County.  The 
small  compensation  thus  earned  went  to 
aasist  in  the  support  of  his  parents,  a 
portion  iH'ing  I;iid  ;)side  to  aid  in  aoqnir- 
iug  further  eduealion.  In  1879,  with  a 
hoy*s  ambition,  he  determined  to  leave 
till-  nld  eabin.  and  .ho  started  out  alone 
for  Warren  County.  Indiana,  being  com- 
pelled to  walk  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance for  laek  of  means  to  pay  his  way. 


\V(X>(1  sawing  and  farm  labor  gave  him 
employment  until  in  winter  he  was  given 
a  six  months'  school.  By  dint  of  careful 
saving  he  was  thus  enabled  to  attend  a 
few  weeks'  course  in  a  normal  school  at 
Danville. 

In  1881  Bilr.  Hanly  was  married  to  Miss 
Eva  Simmer,  of  Willianisport.  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  continued  to  teach 
school  during  the  winter  months,  and  en- 
gaged himself  in  any  linnorablo  work 
that  came  to  him  during  the  summer. 
While  digging  tile  ditches  in  the  summer 
of  1888.  at  the  thoughtful  suggestion  of 
Judgr  Rabb,  of  Willianisport.  he  enten'd 
the  local  campaign,  speaking  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Vermilion,  Benton  and  "Warren. 
In  this  avocation  he  was  at  once  a  pleas- 
ing surprise,  even  to  his  more  ardent 
friends.  He  showed  him.self  forceful 
with  logic  and  patriotic  in  sentiment;  to 
such  an  extent,  in  faet.  tliat  the  young 
school  teacher  had  no  small  number  fol- 
lowing him  from  place  to  place.  J. 
Frank  Hanly  was  then  and  is  to-day  an 
eloqnerit  orator.  A  year  later  saw  him 
adinittetl  to  the  Warren  County  bar,  and 
established  in  Willianisport  for  the  prac* 
tice  of  bis  new  profession. 

His  political  career  soon  began.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  at  once  he  became  known  as  an  able 
debati  r  and  legislator.  In  l>*n4  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
Ninth  District  for  Congress,  and  was 
duly  elected  by  a  lartre  majority.  Here 
again  he  made  himself  felt,  though  in  but 
for  one  term.  The  Indiana  State  Legis- 
lature of  1895  gerrymaiuh'red  him  into 
a  new  Congressional  Disti-ict.  but  owing 
to  wide  popularity  he  eaine  within  half 
a  vote  of  once  more  b«*ing  the  nominee  of 
his  party.  Sixni  after  tliis  ranipaign  he 
removed  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  State  Sen- 
ator Will  R.  Wood.  Much  souf^t  after 
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as  a  speaker,  Mr.  Hanly  made  an  event- 
ful tour  of  the  state  in  the  campaifjn  of 
1898,  aiitl  later  when  the  Legislature  be- 
gan its  session  he  came  within  a  very  feu- 
votes  of  defeating  Senator  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge  in  the  Republican  caucus.  In  No- 
▼ember,  1904,  by  the  uniyenal  choice  of 
the  people  of  his  state,  he  was  elected 
their  governor. 

In  manner  Governor  Hanly  is  affable; 
in  judgment,  preeminently  practical.  He 
has  risen  because  ho  has  been  a  disciple 
of  "the  gospel  of  hard  work."  Limited, 
himself,  in  education,  he  is  the  stroni^ 
advocate  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing as  the  builders  of  broad  culture.  Ho 
is  genuinely  sincere,  not  as  a  matter  of 


policy,  but  because  his  code  of  ethics  is 
founded  on  a  high  moral  sense  and  a  loy- 
alty to  duty. 

Governor  Manly  believes  the  people  of 
Indiana  elected  him  to  his  office  becaus(> 
they  desired  him  to  see  that  her  laws 
were  enforced.  This  he  has  nneompnv 
misinirly  endeavored  to  do.  Since  the  law 
forbade  the  ^ainblin<r  evil  at  race  traclcs. 
he  saw  that  it  was  abolisiicd.  Since  the 
law  forbade  the  selling  of  liquor  during 
ille^'al  hours,  he  saw  tliat  "the  lid"  wa.s 
a  real  factor,  and  strenuously  held  down. 
His  position,  likewise,  in  regard  to  rail- 
way le<;islation  has  met  the  approval  of 
ninny  Inyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
his  own  state. 


BEFOBMING  A  LABOB  UNION 

RY 

VICTOR  B.  SOARES 

The  Tcamsfrrs'  r'Nio^.s.  of  Chicago,  hnvr.  hrrn  for  years  ihr  tools  of 
dever  and  conscienceless  schemers.  To  what  length  these  men  will  go  was 
di»do»ed  tn  1h€  great  slriibe  of  last  xwmmer,  («l  there  are  reformers  m 
these  unions  who  are  working  bravely  and  a#  great  personal  rieks  to  coun- 
teract the  reai  enemies  of  or^nized  labor. 


to 

•e  its 


11  AT  are  we  to  expect 
from  that  army  of  men 
wlio  so  lately,  under 
the  control  of  corrupt 
leadexv^  made  the  city 
of  Ghie^  for  mondu 
a  scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed?  Ik  Chicago 
Ihe  scene  reSnactedf  Shall 

counterpart  at  no  distant  day 


ever 

we  s( 

upon  the  streets  of  some  other  great  city  f 
The  answer  to  tiicae  questions  must  de- 
pend upon  right  or  wron^  action  on  the 

part  of  various  airencies.  but  principally 
upon  the  determined  protest  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  teamsters'  unions. 
There  arc  other  (juestions  of  even  lnr<rer 
import,  the  answer  to  which  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  same  action. 
Are  the  fruits  of  unionism  to  be  de- 
stroyed? .Are  the  unions  to  become  nien> 
catspaws  for  cunning  grafters  in  and 

out  of  their  ranks  T  Shall  the  resistance 


of  honest  employers  to  a  system  of  black- 
mail mean  for  them  ruin  and  disaster? 

Dnrin<r  a  considerable  period  of  its 
existence  hitherto  the  Brotherhood  has 
been  made  the  instnunent  for  just  sneh 
work  of  destruction.  Yet,  if  the  inner 
history  of  the  or^ranization  were  better 
known,  if  the  arduous  tisht  carried  on 
for  the  past  three  years  by  its  reformers, 
and  the  dispiJst  with  which  so  larpo  a  pro- 
portion of  the  membership  has  kept  aloof 
from  its  councils  were  better  undenrtood, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  as  difficult  for 
n  hos.*!-ridden  labor  union  to  a.ssert  its 
true  character  as  for  a  city  to  free  itself 
from  a  Tammany  ring.  But  the  former 
is  as  possible  as  tht  Inlter.  Wo  have  seen 
the  city  rise  up  aud  throw  otf  the  yoke. 
And  why  not  the  union  f 

It  must  be  confes-sed  that  no  great 
outward  reform  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  strike 
and  the  exposure  that  followed.  And 
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the  fact  that  so  many  Chicago  delegates 
supported  President  Shea  for  reelection 
looked  un  its  Juee  very  bad.  Shea's 
reelection  and  the  reported  endorsement 
of  the  strike  looked  worse.  And  it  is 
these  facts,  and  the  seemiug  collapse  of 
a  reform  movement  in  the  union  initiated 
some  two  years  ago,  that  give  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  organization  is  beyond  re- 
demptioD. 

lu  this  pettimiBtic  view  of  the  sitiia- 

tion,  hcnvever.  it  would  seem  that  the  con- 
sideration of  important  attending  circum> 
staneea,  not  generally  known,  has  been 
(Knitted.  And  in  order  to  show  how  the 
sinister  influence  of  a  few  men  hns  to 
so  great  an  extent  baffled  every  honest 
effort  at  reform  up  to  the  present  time, 
:t  \\\\\  be  necessary  to  indicate  very 
brieily  the  forces  at  work  in  the  union, 
and  didr  eonflict  duxing  the  three  years 
of  its  history. 

The  events  up  to  July,  1904,  have  been 
graphically  set  forth  in  an  article  by 
Ernest  Poole  in  The  World  Tu-Day  of 
that  month.  There  the  writer  showed 
bow  Albert  Young,  seeing  the  strategic 
positioii  for  a  fight  occupied  by  the  team* 
siers  of  Chieago,  set  abont  organizing 
them  into  a  compact  union.  Beginning 
with  a  reorganization  of  the  feeble  Coal 
T^msters'  Union,  then  ousting,  he  made 
it  the  genu  out  of  which,  flrst.  the  vnrio\is 
Chicago  teamsters'  unions,  and  later  the 
Naticnwl  Teamsters'  Union  were  evolved. 

Bmrly  in  the  game  John  C.  DiiseoU 
appearwl,  who,  while  ostensibly  repre- 
senting the  team  owners,  whom  he  gradu- 
ally organized^  was  in  faet  acting  with 
"Al"  Younf?  in  a  combination  for  bleed- 
ing the  large  employers  generally.  The 
system  they  built  up  worked  like  a  charm. 
Young  had  become  a  sort  of  king  among 
the  teamsters,  whose  wages  and  conditions, 
to  "give  the  devil  his  due,"  he  had 
raised  from  someflung  akin  to  those  of 
the  sweatshop  to  those  of  a  not  unenvi- 
able craft.  And  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  the  teamsters  of  Chicago  ready  at  his 
back  to  support  him  in  almost  anything 
he  chose  to  undertake.  But  it  was  really 
Driscoll,  through  Young,  who  controlled 
the  army.  And  the  two  together  made 
such  good  use  of  this  power  to  swell  their 
private  exchequers  that  Driscoll,  from  a 
clerk  at  $15  a  week,  was  soon  in  command 
of  salaries  aggr^ting  $6,000  a  year  in 


addition  to  large  fees,  constantly  re- 
ceived, for  ** settling"  strikes. 

Driscoll  formed,  tirst,  the  Coal  Team 
Owners'  Association,  later,  five  or  six 
other  siniilai-  oT-;j:ani/,ations,  and,  finally, 
the  Associated  Teaming  Interests,  in 
which  were  represented  nearly  all  the 
large  employers  of  teamsters,  including 
many  of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants.  He  also  organized  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Arbitration,  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Associated  Teaming  Interests. 
This  was  composed  of  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  witii  seven  from 
the  teamsters'  unions,  and  before  it  were 
soon  brought  nearly  all  important  disputes 
between  Chicago  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Of  all  of  these  organizations, 
Driscoll  was  secretary  at  substantial  sal- 
aries, and  all  were  made  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem of  levying  upon  the  employers,  "in 
tlie  interests  of  peace. '  *  In  faet,  few  had 
the  temerity  to  hope  for  a  peaceful  con- 
duct of  their  business  except  through  the 
good  offices  of  Driscoll,  the  **labor  com- 
missioner." Meanwhile,  every  strike  that 
occurred  threatened  to  involve  the  team- 
sters. But,  at  the  critical  moment,  Dris- 
coll would  appear,  pocket  his  fees*  and  all 
would  be  serene. 

But  liiis  course  of  action  soon  made 
the  teamsters'  union  cordially  hated,  not 
only  by  the  employers,  but  by  all  the 
other  unions.  For  though  the  leaders 
were  continually  posing  as  the  champions 
of  any  and  every  striking  organization, 
the  strikers  were  invariably  left  in  the 
lurch  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  "Driscoll, 
Young  &  Co."  were  gained.  Horeovnr, 
the  methods  of  these  men  were  too  brazen 
to  be  kept  long  secret,  and,  little  by  little, 
the  large,  honest  element  among  the  lead- 
ers began  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

A  vigorous  opposition  to  Young  and 
his  gang  was  soon  organized,  and  the  re- 
formers went  to  work  as  quietly  as  poari- 
ble  anionj?  the  members  of  the  various 
unions,  to  break  up  the  ring.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  the  rank  and  file  to 
have  their  eyes  opwed  to  the  real  state 
of  afTairs  to  rouse  them  to  an  indignant 
and  determined  resistance.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  1903. 

The  international  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Au«nist,  at  Niagara  Falls,  was  near  at 
hand  when  the  work  of  awakening  the 
memberahip  was  about  complete.  A 
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■eeret  caucus  was  held  by  the  reform  lead- 
ers, ami  a  ticket  made  up.  At  the  eon- 
veiitit)U  the  reform  clement  was  in  the 
majority,  but  did  not  absolutely  control. 
The  situation  was  coniplicntfd  l>y  the 
amalgamation  at  that  time  of  the  "Na- 
tioniU"  with  the  old  "Internatkmal" 
nnioD.  The  consolidaticm  of  the  two  bod' 
iea  necessarily  played  a  prominent  part 
in  all  the  proceedings.  And  it  was  by 
a  cunnm^  advantage  of  tbia  eomplieation 
which  Young  took  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment that,  though  failing  of  election  to 
any  ofRce,  he  managed  to  retain  some  con> 
trol  over  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
After  the  elections  were  completed,  he 
had  a  diplomatically  couched  resolution 
suddenly  introduced,  providing  that  the 
retliinfr  presidents  of  both  organizations 
should  be  members  of  the  new  general 
executive  board.  Thus  Young,  as  the  re- 
tiring president  of  the  "National,"  ob- 
tained a  place  on  the  honrd.  The  same 
resolution  made  him  general  organizer 
for  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  Helpers,  as  the  new  (ir^'iuii- 
zation  was  called.  The  manipulations  of 
Driscoll  from  the  outside,  and  Young  on 
the  inside,  also  secured  a  more  important 
advantaire,  unrealiwd  by  the  doniinnnt 
reform  element  at  that  time,  and  to  this 
day  not  generally  understood. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  enipinn.  F>hca, 
the  man  of  whom,  even  after  the  great 
strike  of  the  past  sunuiier,  President 
Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  not  able  to  form  a  clear  esti- 
mate. And  so  it  is  that  many  more  or 
less  intimately  oonneeted  with  the  organi- 
zation of  which  Cornelius  B.  Shea  has 
been  president  for  the  past  two  years 
will  have  yet  to  leurn  that  though  elected 
at  tlie  Nia^'ara  Falls  convention  by  the 
reform  element,  he  was  in  fact  the  ereft- 
ture  of  Driscoll  and  Young. 

Little  was  known  of  Shea  at  that  time 
outside  of  his  own  union  in  Boston,  other- 
wise he  never  would  have  secured  the 
office.  But  Young  hatl  hm^  known  him, 
and  had  secretly  visited  him  shortiy  be- 
fore the  convention.  The  cnnse<|uence 
was  that  Shea  was  first  put  forward,  ap-  ^ 
parently  as  a  dark  horse,  by  the  Driseoll-  * 
Yountr  agents,  lie  found  the  ring  could 
not  elect  him,  and  went  over  to  tlie  re- 
fomierN,  who  thought  it  good  politics  to 
make  him  their  candidate. 


On  the  day  of  Shea's  first  arrival  in 
Ohicafro,  shortly  after  his  election,  he  was 
taken  to  the  races  in  an  automobile  by 
Driscoll,  Young  and  Golden,  and  put 
through  his  paces.  His  appoarnnre  a  lit- 
tle later  before  the  Joint  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  a  signal  for  tlie  breaking  out  of  a 
storm  of  indignation  at  his  association 
with  the  praft  leaders.  He  tried  bull- 
dozing, but  finding  the  council  in  too  de- 
termined a  mood  to  be  trifled  with,  pre- 
tended t(i  liave  his  eyes  opened,  and  to  be 
as  righteously  indignant  as  the  rest. 
l%ereafter,  to  avoid  complications,  he  re- 
mained away  from  Chicago.  He  dared 
not  attempt  the  methotls  of  his  would-be 
tutors,  and  they,  deserted  by  their  pro- 
tege, were  poweiless.  The  old  regime  of 
indiscriminate  strikes  and  "settlements" 
was  over,  and  for  nearly  two  years  Chi- 
cago enjoyetl  unwonted  peace. 

Meanwhile,  in  Augast,  1904,  the  second 
international  convention  took  place  in 
Cincinnati.  Here,  as  at  Niagara  Falls, 
the  reform  element  was  in  the  majority. 
But  the  rin«,'  had  not  been  as  completely 
crushed  as  had  been  hoped  and  believe<l. 
The  Driscoll- Young  gang,  by  dark  antl 
devious  metiiods,  had  regained  some  of  its 
fonner  power.  It  was  not.  therefore, 
plain  sailing  for  the  clean  party,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  exercise  good  poli- 
tics. .\s  in  the  preWous  convention,  there 
was  no  available  man  whom  they  could 
elect  as  president.  Shea,  who  had  not  yet 
shown  his  true  colors,  they  felt  sure  they 
could  elect.  And,  while  he  had,  as  chief 
executive,  done  practically  no  good,  he 
had,  so  far  as  they  knew,  done  no  appre- 
ciable harm,  save  to  encumber  the  presi- 
dential chair.  Moreover,  they  had  shortly 
before  exacted  from  him  a  very  explicit 
agreement  that  he  would  not  seek  to  re- 
inaugurate  the  meddlesome  strike  policy 
of  the  past. 

His  first  act  after  reelection,  aeeord- 
ingly,  was  to  send  forth  a  sweeping  pro- 
hibition of  all  sympathetic  strikes.  The 
circular  letter  was  eouchetl  in  the  most 
nuindatofy  and  nneompromimng  terms. 
Then  he  went  from  city  to  city,  preaching 
that  doctrine  with  great  unction.  This 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  many  contradte- 
tory  acts  and  policies;  for  it  was  not  long 
before  he  found  his  way  to  Chio?i<jo  and 
to  the  counsel  of  the  olcl  ring,  the  leaders 
of  which  had  bitterly  oppoeed  him  at  the 
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recent  election,  on  account  of  faiB  former 
desertion. 

To  relate  all  tliat  has  beeu  detailed  to 
the  writer  of  the  machinations  of  these 

men  and  their  debased  tools,  which  went 
forward  fnnii  this  time  on,  would  requirp 
a  volume.  Tlie  tieudish  plots  by  which 
they  mananred  gradually  to  involve  hith- 
erto hoT'c^r  men,  one  by  one,  in  their  un- 
holy ailiuuee,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
intimidate  those  who  opposed  them, 
abundantly  explain  the  hold  thty 
liave  managed  to  keep  upon  their  prey, 
the  luug-suffcrittg  and  much-abused  team- 
sters* nnion.  Many  well-intentioned  fel- 
lows were  drawn  almost  imperceptibly 
over  the  narrow  line  dividing  al^lute 
reetitnde  from  qnesticmable  dealing. 
Oncp  the  slicrhtost  stop  in  the  wron«r  di- 
rection was  taken,  the  victim  was  lost. 
He  was  in  their  clutches,  and  must  hence* 
forth  obey  their  dictates.  AnHMig  the 
methods  used  against  opponents  were: 
the  circulation  ot"  falne  aeciuiations,  charg- 
ing the  origin  of  them  to  others,  and  thns 
setting  friend  ntrainst  friend;  sitiding 
lying  anonymous  letters  calculated  to  cre- 
ate distrust  and  jealouiy  between  mem- 
bers of  the  renmn  forces;  inditing 
threatening  letters,  also  anonymous  ;  hir- 
ing depraved  and  cowardly  brute*;  tu  lie 
in  wait  on  dark  nights  to  sing  from  behind 
the  men  they  dare  not  fneo.  But  tlie  con- 
templation of  their  slimy  ways  is  all  too 
sickening. 

It  is  enougli  to  repeat  that  Driscoll  and 
Youn?  had  regained  a  remnant  of  their 
former  power ;  and  Shea,  that  enigmatical 
combination  of  vacillation  and  Muff, 
weakness  and  shrewdness,  profli^aey  and 
thrift,  had  changed  sides  again,  and  was 
now  deep  in  the  plots  hatched  at  the 
"Kentucky  Home,"  while,  incidentally, 
his  family  was  living  in  a  handsome  house, 
recently  purchased,  in  a  suburb  of  Boston. 

From  this  time  Shea  endeavored  to 
force  strike  after  strike  through  the  Joint 
Executive  Council,  but  was  regularly  and 
determinedly  voted  down.  Finding  he 
could  do  nothing  by  eonstitutional  means, 
he  adopted  different  tactics.  He  com- 
menced to  take  matters  into  his  own 
hand.s. 

The  first  illegal  strike  called  l)y  Shea 
since  his  election  to  the  presidency  wa.s 
tiiat  against  the  Fuller  Construction  Com- 
pany^ in  Mareh,  1905»  in  the  settlement  of 


which  there  was  a  connection,  never  fully 
explained,  with  the  strike  immediately 
afterward  of  the  Lumber  Drivers'  Union 
against  the  Lumbermen's  Association. 
That  money  changed  hands  in  these  deals 
there  is  no  shadow  of  donbt.  And  hen? 
.some  weak-kneed  individuals  of  the  re- 
form element  were  drawn  in,  though 
strenuous  attempts  to  hrihe  others  to  as- 
sist in  the  plot  utterly  failed.  !Shea  had 
jonmeyed  to  far-off  Boston  to  find  an 
excuse  for  the  Fiiller  strike,  which  he 
explained  as  in  sympathy  with  a  small 
strike  against  the  same  company  in  that 
city.  To  complicate  matters,  the  result- 
ing' strike  of  the  Lumber  Drivers*  wa.s,  in 
itself,  an  honest  effort  for  better  condi- 
tions. 

Shea,  of  course,  outwardly  represented 
the  reform  party;  so  that  all  the  iniqui- 
ties, of  which  these  were  the  beginning, 
have,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  reflected 
upon  the  whole  nnion.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  light  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  reform  leaders  were  working  that 
these  events,  and  esi>eeially  the  last  nn  l 
greatest  strike,  can  be  properly  uiidei- 
stood. 

The  events  of  the  strike  against  Mont- 
tromery  Ward  &  Co.  are  too  well  known  • 
to  reijuiiT  much  comment.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  emphasiied  that  the  calling  out 
of  the  tnen  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Executive  Council.  It  was  an  ille- 
gal act  of  the  ring,  who  then,  by  their 
pretext  of  aiding  the  downtrodden  gar- 
ment workers,  so  wrought  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  masses  of  union  men  that 
-opposition  to  their  high-handed  proced- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  cooler  heads  was 
useless.  And  the  conduct  of  the  strike 
was  of  necessity  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  president.  Shea,  whose  true  character 
was  even  yet  not  fully  known  to  most  of 
the  union  men. 

To  those  disposed  to  fix  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  teamsters  responsibility  for 
the  unjust  strike  and  for  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror that  ensued,  the  judgment  of  the 
'^rand  jury  rnay  he  cited.  This  splendid 
body  of  men,  with  a  mass  of  evidence 
before  them,  the  resnlt  of  three  months 
of  patient,  thorough  inve.stigation,  sub- 
mitted their  report  .Tnly  1.  This,  vrith  one 
voice,  was  their  verdict: 

*'We  believe  the  present  teamsters' 
strike  to  have  been  bom  in  iniquity,  and 
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that,  though  many  honest  laboring  men 
were  led  to  believe  a  so-called  sympathetic 
strike  was  advisable  and  just,  yet  we  feel 
sfttufied,  from  abundant  and  nliable  eri* 
deiii'c  prcsfiitod  to  us,  that  a  few,  and 
very  few,  of  the  principals  at  the  head  of 
the  teamsters'  union  were  and  are  re- 
8|)0l)*ible  for  its  inception  and  continu- 
ance, that  their  pockets  might  jingle  with 
unholy  gain." 

The  vicious  and  criminal  crew  that  led 
llio  riots,  ovrry  one  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation icnows  to  have  been  made  up  of 
hired  thugs  and  tlie  riff-raff  of  a  great 
city,  with,  doubtless,  the  dregs  of  the 
teamsters'  union. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strike  came  the  elec- 
tions, by  the  local  unions,  of  delegates  to 
the  Tnternational  Coiiveiitioii  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia  in  August.  And  at  that 
exciting  time  the  issue  which  later  became 
all-absorbing,  the  reelection  or  defeat  of 
Shea,  was  in  «rericral  not  clearly  seen  or 
squarely  drawn.  In  many  of  the  largest 
locals  the  opposition  to  Shea  and  all  he 
Ktands  for  was  so  great  that  it  was  taken 
for  granted  their  delegates  would  vote 
against  hiiii.  In  others  the  delegates  were 
SO  instructed.  In  only  one  or  two  locals 
were  the  delefrates  instructed  for  Shea. 
Here  stuffed  ballot  boxes,  wholesale  "re- 
peaters,*' and  other  unscrupulous  meth- 
ods played  a  prominent  part.  Instances 
might  he  multiplied,  but  a  single  example 
will  s:ive  some  idea  of  the  means  em- 
ployeil  Tn  tlie  Store  Drivers'  Union, 
Local  No.  715,  a  large  majority  of  the 
twenty-six  delegates  were  elected  on  the 
anti-Shea  ticket.  The  business  being  ap- 
parently over,  very  many  of  the  delegates 
had  left  the  hall,  when  the  Shea  sup- 
porters pasHed  a  motion  instructing  for 
him.  From  this  time  until  the  convention 
no  means  were  left  untried  to  **reach" 
the  delegates.  , 

At  the  Philadelphia  convention  last 
August,  only  126  out  of  516  locals  in  good 
standing  were  represented.  Many,  nota- 
bly the  Sau  Francisco  unions,  wcve  un- 
able to  defray  the  great  cost  of  sending 
delegates.  The  teamsters  of  that  city 
stand  solidly  against  the  graft  methods, 
but  were  able  to  send  but  few  delegates 
at  an  expense  of  $400  per  man.  The 
graft  leaders,  on  the  eontrary.  were  nble 
to  see  that  their  delegates  were  on  hand. 
And  1^  this  time  many  of  the  large  Chi* 


cago  delegation  had,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other,  been  "reached."  With  all  these 
advantages  on  his  side,  8hea  was  reelected 
by  the  narrow  plurality  of  8  votes  out  of 
250  cast.  E.  L.  Tuiley.  tlie  veteran 
reform  secretary-treasurer,  sacrificed  his 
own  interests  in  the  bitter  fight  against 
Shea,  and  was  defeated  in  a  close  content 
by  Thos.  L.  Hughes.  After  the  election 
of  Bhea,  many  of  the  reform  men  left  for 
thdr  homes  in  disgust 

At  the  openintr  df  a  morning  se.ssit)n. 
and  before  many  of  the  delegates  had 
reached  the  hall,  the  Shea  party  sprang 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  strike,  and  in 
the  most  shameless  way  it  was  gavelled 
through.  A  viva  voce  vote  was  taken,  and 
Shea,  as  chairman,  immediately  declared 
the  resolution  carried.  The  reform  dele- 
gates, confident  they  had  defeated  it  by 
a  large  majority,  demanded  a  roll-call. 
This  was  refused.  An  appeal  from  the 
decision  was  called  for,  but  this,  also,  the 
chair  denied.  These  high-handed  and  ille- 
gal proceedings  are  all  recorded  in  the 
official  daily  minutes  of  the  convention. 
Sneh  was  the  manner  in  which  Shea  and 
his  strike  were  "endorsed"  and  he  re- 
tained his  office. 

When  the  Chicago  delepratcf?  returned, 
they  were  met  with  a  storm  of  protest  as 
they  appeared  in  the  various  locals  whcae 
trust  they  had  betrayed.  The  protest  has 
not  yet  died  down,  and  few  of  these 
men  will  be  given  further  opi>ortunity 
for  treachery.  Sentiment  is  now  so  strong 
atrainst  the  leaders  of  the  rin^  that  neither 
Shea  nor  Young  can  obtain  a  hearing  in 
'some  of  the  meetings  of  the  unions; 
Hugh  McGee,  another  of  them,  has  re 
peatedly  been  hooted  down,  while  many 
more  of  the  once  powerful  Driscoll-Young 
lieutenants  are  now  utterly  discredited. 
And  here  it  may  he  mentioned  that 
though,  in  the  telegraphic  accounts  at  the 
opening  of  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  more  or 
le&s  prominence  was  given  to  the  name  of 
Shea  and  his  absurd  aspirations,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Shea  was  a  cipher  at  that 
tiatherinsr.  It  is  said  that  at  the  session?? 
he  scarcely  dared  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
that  his  talking  was  all  on  the  outside— 
for  publication. 

To  all  who  are  lookinjr  to  s<'e  a  thorough 
reforiiiution  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  teamsters'  organization— 
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and  there  are  many  lar^e  interests  in  Chi- 
cago to  which,  even  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint,  the  outcome  means  much 
—the  most  hopeful  mgn  w  fonnd  in  the 
prevailing  sentiment  among  the  mass  of 
union  men.  It  is  now  estimated  by  men 
closely  iu  touch  with  the  situation  tliat 
fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  rank  and  file 
among  the  teamsters  are  opposed  to  the 
methods  that  brought  about  the  recent 
strike,  and  are  ready  to  fight  Shea  and  hu 
foUowintr.  This  estimate  has  lately  been 
verified  by  actual  test.  Teamsters  on  the 
street  and  on  the  wagon  box  have  been 
approached  quietly  for  this  purpose;  and 
out  of  large  numbers  spoken  to  at  various 
times,  only  here  and  there  can  be  found 
a  man  who  will  ehampion  the  leaders  of 
the  ring.  Repeated  experiments  made 
with  much  care  and  labor  have  shown 
little  variation  in  results.  What  is  still 
more  encouraging,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  advocates  of  reform  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  The  words  of  many  of  them 
nnt.st  have  made  the  ears  of  the  graft 
leaders  tin<:le. 

The  great  tight  will  come  iu  the  late 
spring  and  early  snmmer,  when  the  vari- 
OILS  locals  will  again  elect  delegates  to 
the  International  Convention,  And  this 
time  there  will  be  but  one  issue:  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  gang  or  its  complete  over- 
throw. The  attack  will  be  chiefly  con- 
centrated against  Shea.  For  his  downfall 
will  mean  practically  an  end  to  the  mach- 
inations of  Driscoll  and  Young,  to  whont 
the  rest  have  served  as  mere  pui)pets. 

Prom  every  pnsent  indication  tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  reformers  in  the  coming  fight 
will  have  the  following  important  advan- 
tages over  those  held  by  them  in  previous 
eonventtons:  The  great  issue  will  be 
more  clearly  defined;  the  men  on  both 
sides  and  what  they  stand  for  will  be 
better  known  and  understood;  the  great 
honest  par^  will  be  in  a  stronger  major- 
ity: that  majority  will  be  better  or^n- 
ized,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  more  deadly 
earnest  tiian  ever  before.  And  one  other 
consideration :  With  a  realization  of 
how  much  of  the  success  and  failure  of 
the  past  has  been  due  to  clever  politics 
on  the  part  of  the  corrupt  minority,  the 
refonners  will  not  lose  sight  of  thk  ele- 


ment in  the  contest  Just  what  their  tac- 
tics will  be  can  not  now  be  foretold,  but  it 
is  certain  they  are  on  the  alert. 
Elections  of  local  officers  are  now  go^ 

ing  forward  in  the  various  Chicago 
vini(ms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  po- 
litical melliuds  of  the  ring  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  out  anything  like  the  full 
strenprtli  of  the  honest  vote,  the  return  of 
clean  men  for  the  bulk  of  the  offices  seems 
assured.  In  the  big  Truck  Drivers* 
Union,  six  thousand  strong,  the  largest 
teamstei-s'  local  in  the  country,  President 
Hugh  McGee,  the  only  out-and-out  repre- 
sentative of  the  ring,  will  not  even  dare 
to  run  for  reelection.  The  leadinp  candi- 
dates for  this  office,  known  as  "the  big- 
gest snap  in  the  labor  unions  of  Chi- 
c'lL'o  "  are  Jerry  McCarthy  and  Daniel 
Furumn.  Both  opposed  Shea  at  the  last 
convention;  and  whichever  of  them  is 
successful,  will  be  a  candidate  against 
Shea  for  the  presidency  of  the  Brotlu-r- 
hood.  The  Ice  Wagon  Drivers,  another 
of  the  big  locals,  will  reflect  their  present 
anti-ring  (»fficers  practically  without  oppo- 
sition. However,  while  these  local  elec- 
tions promise  to  result  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  on  the  whole  to  the  reform- 
ers, they  will  not  furnish  any  very  direct 
or  certain  indication  of  the  outcome  of 
the  coming  great  struggle.  For  the  is- 
sues in  the  present  Chicairo  elections  are 
many  and  various,  based  largely  upon 
personalities  and  local  considerations. 
The  real  lining  up  of  the  forces  on  the 
great  national  issue  will  come  later.  It 
will  be  a  Shea  and  anti-Shea  fight,  and 
the  reformers  confidently  expect  to  elect 
and  instmct  the  great  majority  of  the 
Chicago  delegates. 

And,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Chi- 
ca^).  with  an  aggregate  numbn  siii{>  of 
80,000  out  of  a  total  of  58,000  in  the 
International  Union,  is  the  great  battle- 
ground upon  which  the  fight  for  clean, 
hone.st  unionism  is  being  fought  out,  and 
that  the  great  locals  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  are  praetieally  a  unit 
a^'ainst  the  rinc;.  the  hope  of  the  reform- 
ers seems  justified  that  Shea  and  the  graft 
system  will  be  buried  beneath  an  ava- 
lanche ol  ballots  at  the  aiuual  oonvention 
of  1906. 
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HOW  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-UAY  18  PEEPAKING 
VOR  THB  WOHU)  OF  TO-lfORROW 


BmCIob  Reform  la  tauUl  dtlM 

TIPTON,  Indiana,  is  the  original  elean- 
oleclion  city  iri  Trirliana,  and  has  en- 
joyed a  novel  campaign  of  anti-boodling, 
antiotreating  and  anti-grafting  which  sets 
an  important  precedent  for  future  mu- 
,  nicipal  elections.  The  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates,  their  respective 
eommittees  and  110  leading  cituena  sup- 
porting each  ticket  phnl^'ed  themselves  to 
a  campaign  of  this  sort  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  conditions,  and  as  the  result  of 
the  outcome,  an  era  of  good-fedjng  pre- 
vails l)et\veen  partisans  such  as  never  has 
been  experienced  in  the  city  before. 

The  eandidates  for  mayor  were  Noali 
Marker,  Repiihlican,  and  Son<»ca  E. 
Voung,  Deniocrat.  The  latter  was  victori- 
ous. In  spite  of  his  defeat,  Marker  en- 
dorses the  compact  for  eliminating  the 
unworthy  influences  from  municipal  poli- 
tics and  says:  "I  believe  we  have  laid 
the  foundation  here  for  elean  Sections 
both  in  the  city  and  county,  and  that  if 
tliere  were  any  weak  points  in  the  com- 
pact that  held  us  this  time,  they  will  be 
strengthened  in.  the  fatwe.  There  is  a 
disposition  among  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence  to  enter  such  a  compaet  to  regu- 
late the  next  county  eleetion.  I  com- 
mend the  idea  to  other  communities.  It 
is  a  good  thin^  for  the  candidates.  It 
saves  them  money.  It  saves  them  from  be- 
ing besieged  by  grafters.  It  prevents  bit« 
terness  from  creeping  into  the  campaign 
and  puts  all  participants  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  accept  tiie  result  cheerfully  even 
if  victory  does  not  come  their  way." 

Tipton  is  pleased  with  the  experiment 
and  believes  that  it  has  solved  the  problem 
for  eliminating  corruption  from  politics, 
nf  i-(nirse,  it  mt'nrts  that  the  eandidates 
must  be  high-minded  men  whose  purpose 
it  to  Btrieve  dvie  righteonsneas.  Both 
ptrtiea  anthotiied  nnirarm  assesamoita  in 


the  compact.  They  were  mayor,  $60, 
treasurer,  $60;  clerk,  $30;  eouncilmen, 
$10.  Although  Tipton  is  a  small  town  of 
ainnit  five  thousand  population,  eandi* 

dates  in  years  gone  by  have  spent  from 
$t>00  to  $3,000  for  offices  that  do  not  begin 
to  pay  that  much  salary  during  the  whole 
term.  During  the  campa^n  just  ended, 
it  is  said  that  none  of  the  candidates  used 
any  of  the  saloons,  or  even  gave  away 
cigars,  so  that  it  waaia  dean  fig^t  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  were  fundamental  diflFcrencos  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  as  a  result  of 
tlie  elimination  of  the  usual  means  for 
influencing  voters,  tlifv  vi  re  If  ft  free  to 
make  their  choice  as  between  the  men  and 
what  they  really  stood  for.  Mr.  Young 
was  elected  mayor  for  the  fourth  time, 
as  his  administration  has  been  satisfactory 
to  the  people.  The  chairmen  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  each  gave 
their  opponent  a  clean  bill.  Although 
several  things  occurred  that  excited  sus- 
picion, they  are  not  charged  against  tiie 
candidates  or  tlie  sifrners  of  the  compact, 
but  rather  attributed  to  individuals  who 
were  overzealous  iu  behalf  of  their  favor- 
ites and  who  did  not  fully  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  campaifm.  Election  f^ny  was 
the  quietest  in  years  and  the  vote  fell  off 
somewhat,  pro^bly  because  floaters  and 
disinterested  citizens  who  did  not  care 
enough  to  come  to  the  polls  on  their  own 
account  were  not  urged  to  go  or  driven 
there  in  party  wagons. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  the  whole 
contest  was  Uie  fact  that  all  of  the  candi- 
dates who  were  in  Tipton  met  at  the  court- 
house on  election  day  and  remained  with 
their  opponents  until  the  polls  had  been 
closed,  thus  preventing  electioneering. 
The  candidates  enjoyed  the  day  together 
play  in?  cards,  talkint:  and  readin!?.  In 
another  part  of  the  courthouse  the  grand 
jury  was  in  session  all  day,  in  order  to 
take  immediate  action  on  any  violations 
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of  the  election  laws  that  might  be  re- 
ported. None  were  broufiht  in,  hmvever, 
in  spite  of  the  close  watch  that  was  kept. 

The  compact  permitted  eoeh  eoininittee 
to  raise  $2t>(i  f  r  legitimate  expciisM^s  of 
the  eaiupaiga,  such  as  hall  rent  for  meet- 
ings, printing  and  advertising,  and  pay 
for  the  poll  takers.  The  liepnblicana  al- 
most exhansted  their  fund,  whilo  the  Dem- 
ocrats only  spent  about  $100,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  returned  to  the  candi- 
dates. The  slightest  mmors  of  irrofni- 
lahties  at  the  polls  have  been  laid  before 
the  fnrand  jury  for  investigation,  bnt  no 
indictments  were  returned,  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  give  the  election  a  clean  bill. 
That  the  "Tipton  plan"  is  a  success  can 
not  be  questioned,  as  it  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  if  men  will,  they  can  ditTer 
politically  and  then  permit  the  voters  to 
ehooee  between  them  without  resorting  to 
unclean,  unfair  and  dishonest  metho<ls. 
Tt  show??  that  the  wave  of  reform  sweep- 
ing over  the  country  is  a  reality. 


A  School  for  Railway  Apprentices 

IF  yon  want  t  »  -  !t  vate  the  stage  you 
must  elevate  the  actor.  You  can't 
improve  the  service  until  you  have  im- 
proved the  aervantt  the  individual.  That 
seems  to  be  the  theory  of  many  of  our 
railway  mechanical  superintendents. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  in  medi- 
cine, law  and  literature  fhe  young  man  is 
the  master,  bnt  it  can  hardly  be  true  of  the 
mechanic  of  to-day.  The  old  fellows  used 
to  learn  the  bosineas  before  setting:  them- 
selves  up  as  machinists,  but  recently  there 
has  developed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
a  disposition  to  desert.  The  moment  an 
apprentice  can  talk  glibly  and  juggle  his 
tor»ls  h«^  wants  to  be  a  real  machinist  and 
swear  at  the  helper.  By  deserting  when 
he  has  served  bnt  half  Ms  time,  straininir 
the  tnifh  a  little  and  applyinj?,  he  can 
secure  a  place  with  another  company,  join 
the  union,  which  will  place  him  beside  an 
expert  machinist  and  demand  for  him  full 
pay.  The  nnion  will  do  better.  It  will 
demand  of  the  expert,  nltimately,  that 
he  do  BO  more  work  than  the  new  man 
who  is  not  a  n^ichinist  at  all,  bnt  an  ap- 
prentice, can  perform. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  system  sets 
the  yoang  man  up  in  his  profession  be- 


fore his  time,  but  with  a  double  handicap. 
First,  he  does  not  understand  his  busi- 
uesa  ;  second,  he  has  started  out  by  mis- 
representing himself,  by  deserting  his  old 
and  deceiving  his  new  employer,  and  by 
th'pendincr  npnn  the  nnion  to  hold  his  job, 
which,  if  lie  had  s«.*rved  his  time  and  had 
the  stuff  in  him,  he  oonld  hold  mneh  bet- 
ter and  lon^'er  alone. 

This  pernicious  practice  has  tended  to 
lower  the  standard  in  America,  and  it  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  that  Mr,  W.  D,  Robb, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Sy.stem,  deter- 
mined to  indentnre  his  apprentices. 
While  this  action  seems  to  have  hcen  jiisti- 
lied  upon  the  simple  principle  of  self- 
defense,  it  is  in  the  end  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  apprentices  than  to  the  com- 
pany.  And  beyond  the  direet  interest  of 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  it  is 
justified  upon  the  broader  gronnd  of  pro- 
tection to  the  public. 

The  lay  reader  may  imagine  that  the 
ronndhouae  machinist  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  nmning  of  trains,  and  yet 
he  may  detect  n  cracked  frame  or  a  broken 
axle  which,  if  neglected,  might  wreck  the 
Limited.  He  may  fail  to  repair  properly 
a  break  with  e<iually  dangerous  results. 
In  fact,  it  is  o£  the  first  importance  that 
eveiy  employee  understand  his  work,  for 
this  mak»  for  safety  and  eflSeieney  in  the 
sennee. 

So,  we  may  .say,  it  wa.s  to  raise  the 
standard  of  effieieney,  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice, especially  upon  the  Grand  Trunk 
System,  that  the  management,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  determined  to  invnfo 
the  law  to  bind  a  boy  to  finish  his  appren- 
ticeship before  applyinpr  elsewhere  for 
employment  as  a  iiiachinist.  This  system 
of  indenturing  apprentices  ha.s  been  in 
operation  on  the  Grand  Trunk  oidy  two 
years,  but  the  results  have  been  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  boys  are  taken  on  ustially  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years. 
A  percentage  is  kept  off  the  daily  rate, 
and  this,  together  with  a  bonus,  is  paid 
to  each  hoy  at  the  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Before  entering  the  service  the  boys 
have  to  pass  examination  on  reading,  Mrri» 
ting,  spellintr  and  arithmetic,  also  a 
physical  examination.  In  addition  they 
have  to  pass  written  and  oral  examina- 
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tions  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  exam- 
ination  includes  a  drawine,  which  is 
gruUt'U  according  to  the  yoaz-,  it  being 
more  difficult  with  eaeh  ezaminatioii. 
Each  set  of  examiiiiitioii  ]iapers  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  master  mechanic  and  by 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power  before 
the  bojr  js  granted  his  increase  m  pay. 
Any  apprpntiw  failinp:  in  his  f»Tamination 
is  set  back  and  given  a  Hecond  trial,  but 
faflmg  in  the  seeond  trial  is  discharged. 
In  order  to  give  ajjpri'iiticos  overy  ad- 
vantage the  company  has  opened  night 
schools  for  boys. 

A  drawing  class  is  instituted  at  each 
terminal,  runninfr  between  the  months  of 
October  and  April,  two  classes  being  held 
eaeh  week,  at  which  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  is  compidsorv.  The  com- 
pany furnishes  the  instructor,  the  room, 
lighting,  heatinpr  and  everything  but  the 
drawing  instT  uments.  The  instructor  has 
the  names  of  all  apprentices  and  calls  the 
roll,  reporting  the  absentees  to  the  master 
mechanie,  who  reqnires  a  good 
from  each  apprentice  wlio  has  failed  to 
nttenrl.  In  cases  where  the  boys  do  not 
attend  the  classes  rtjfularly  without  any 
snbstantial  reason  they  are  discharged. 
As  an  additional  inducement  to  the  boys 
to  exert  themselves,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  local  prizes  are  given  and  competed 
for  hy  apprentices  of  the  different  yean 
all  over  the  system. 

Mr.  Robb  has  arranged  to  give  each  boy 


a  certificate  at  the  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship. This  year,  in  addition  to 
the  teaching  of  drawing  at  the  regular 
classes,  they  are  giving  the  boys  lessons 
in  elementary  mechanics,  which  will  be  an 
additional  source  of  education  and  should 
materially  assist  in  turning  out  oompe* 
tent  men. 

Of  eourse  bojrs  can  not  be  expected  to 
look  far  into  the  future.  The  night  school 
was  very  attractive  at  first,  hut  the  aver- 

ajre  boy  prefers  skating  to  sketehinji  and 
drawing.  The  boys  began  to  lose  interest, 
and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  school  a 
part  of  the  day's  workp  a  part  of  the 
business,  and  the  moment  the  boys  were 
given  that  view  of  the  matter  they  be- 
came interested.  They  require  to  have 
with  them  at  all  times?  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment and  the  hope  of  reward,  not  too 
much  of  either  but  a  little  of  both.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  average  boy  will 

"make  f^jood. " 

As  a  further  incentive  to  individual 
eflSort,  Mr.  Hays,  who  has  heen  the  work* 

ing  head  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  the  oripn- 
nator  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Pacific,  is  now 
offering  as  a  grand  prize,  two  sehohirw 

ships  in  MeOill  CrUrL'i  In  this  ivny  Iwn 
employees  of  the  ineehanieal  department 
will,  each  year,  be  awarded  a  fnlUpaid 
scholarship  which  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  that  q>lendid  eduea- 
tional  institution. 


AN  APTREMTlCgB  DRAWTHO  IN  AN  EXAMINATION  POK  PRQUOTION  mON  BOILER  SHOP  TO  HACHINR  8B0P 
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Perfecting  the  Tobacco  Plant 
By  Fr*derlek  W.  Coburn 

A RECENT  writer  in  The 
World  ToDay  has  stated, 
as  an  example  of  the  alleged  "de- 
cadence" of  rural  New  England, 
that  the  tobacco  raisetl  annually 
in  a  small  section  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  exceeds  in  value  the 
entip»'  cotton  yield  of  the  State  of 
(Jeorgia  or  the  wheat  crop  of  Illi- 
n(»is.  A  few  thousand  acres  of 
lan<l  in  a  little  district  of  central 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
have  for  many  years  back  been 
producing  one  of  the  most  valuetl 
harvests  of  the  United  States. 
The  region  available  for  tobacco 
cultivation  is  limited  in  area.  Too 
near  the  sea  the  plants  grow 
coarse  and  "weedy."  Too  far 
from  it  they  lack  size  and  vitality. 
The  ilistrict  about  the  cities  of 
Hartford  and  Springfield  is  the 
only  one  among  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States  that  has  thus  far  been 
found  to  offer  ideal  conditions. 
Here  the  first  cigars  ever  rolled  in  the 
United  States  were  made  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  a  Mrs.  Prout,  wife  of  a 
South  Windsor  farmer  who  peddled  her 
invention  up  and  down  the  state  in  a 
cart,  and  on  this  land,  rich  naturally  and 
consistently  fertilized,  tobacco  has  been  an 
increasingly  valuable  product  ever  since. 

This  is  the  battleground  where  the 
fight  for  the  perfect  cigar  is  being  con- 
ducted, and  just  now  some  of  the  most 
important  experiments  ever  carried  on 
for  the  improvement  of  the  weed  are  in 
operation  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Here  an  eflFort  is  being  made  virtually 
to  eliminate  the  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous nicotine  by  reducing  the  proportion 
of  it  in  prepared  tobacco  from  four  or 
five  to  perhaps  one  per  cent.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  produce  a  constant  type  of 
practically  perfect  tobacco  plant,  so  that 
the  farmer  can  rely  year  after  year  upon 
raising  a  crop  free  from  accidental  varia- 
tions. The  means  taken  to  accomplish 
this  end  involve  w^ork  which  in  its  way  is 
hardly  less  interesting  than  the  experi- 
mentation with  fruits  that  has  made  Lu- 
ther Burbank  internationally  famous. 
Visitors  to  the  tobacco  country  last 


A  rilXD  OF  PERFECr  "BROAD  LEAF" 

summer  were  often  surprised  to  note  in 
the  fields  that  the  long  stems  of  the  seed 
plants— those  whose  heads  have  not  been 
lopped  off  earlier  in  the  season  to  allow 
the  full  strength  of  the  plant  to  go  into 
the  leaves— were  covered  with  caps  which 
on  examination  proved  to  be  ordinary 
Manila  paper  bags  tied  tightly  around 
the  scarlet  and  white  flowers  of  the  plant. 
Inquiry  disclosed  that  the  practice  has 
grown  out  of  experiments  lately  con- 
ducted in  the  region  by  Profes.sor  A.  D. 
Shamel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  farmer  has  determined  what 
type  of  tobacco  plant  is  fittest  to  sursMve, 
and  he  is  helping  along  the  survival.  En- 
closed in  a  paper  sack  each  flower  is 
obliged  to  reproduce  it.self  without  inter- 
ference from  out.side.  What  this  obliga- 
tion means  is  readily  understood  by 
anylKxly  who  is  ac<[uainted  with  the  sim- 
pl«*st  facts  of  l)otany. 

The  paper  bags  are  used,  of  course,  to 
secure  self-fertilization  instead  of  cross- 
fertilization.  Each  tobaeco  flower  has 
five  stamens  which  contain  pollen  dust  or 
grains,  the  male  fertilizing  element  of  the 
plant.    If  these  drop  into  the  pistil,  or 
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receptive  female  part,  the  plant  is  said 
to  be  self- fertilized,  and  the  resultant 
seetls  will  j>r<xluce  a  plant  which  is  ex- 
actly like  the  single  parent.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wanderinf;  bee  brinpj  pollen 
from  some  other  plant  in  the  same  or  a 
neipchboring  field,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
pistil,  cross-fertilization  is  the  result,  and 
if  the  second  plant  belongs  to  a  different 
variety  from  the  seeds  thus  formed,  there 
appears  a  hybrid,  a  plant  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  separate  types  are 
niinglt'd.  Cross-fertilization,  it  is  easily 
seen,  leads  to  all  nuinner  of  accidental 
and  oft<*n  undesirable  results,  for  the  in- 
sect which  seeks  the  honey  in  the  corolla 
may  introduce  pollen  from  the  scrapfiliest 
and  poorest  plants  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Connecticut 
fanners  work  is  simple.  In  every  field 
of  successful  tobacco  there  appear  some 
plants  of  unusual  weight,  size  and  beauty. 
The  grower  .selects  a  dozen  or  so  of  these 
for  setnling.  but  instt^ad  of  leaving  them 
e.\pos(^d.  he  caps  their  heads  carefully. 
If  this  j)roeess  is  repealeil.  only  tite  very 
best  plants  being  selected,  the  result  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  so  Profes- 
sor Shaniel  says,  will  be  to  secure  a  seed 
productive  of  plants  as  nearly  perfect  as 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate  will 
allow. 


This  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  being  carried  on  at  Hockanum. 
Connecticut,  in  charge  of  Professor 
Shamel  and  Mr.  Vincent  C.  Brewer,  the 
son  of  a  successful  tobacco  grower  who 
has  specialized  in  the  biology  of  plant  life 
at  Trinity  College.  It  has  consisted  up 
to  this  time  very  largely  in  capping  plants 
of  the  old  broad-leaf  variety  of  tobacco, 
that  which  before  1874,  when  the  Havana 
plant  was  introduced,  was  the  staple  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  During  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  field  notes  are  taken 
and  are  written  on  the  Manila  bags  tied 
to  the  stalks  of  the  plants. 

Shortly  after  a  plant  has  been  selected 
for  purposes  of  seeding,  most  or  all  of  the 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks.  The 
taking  of  the  field  notw  continu(»s.  These 
are  afterward  copied  into  a  record  sup- 
plied by  the  plant-breeding  laboratory'  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
final  computation  there  appears  an  ex- 
haustive life  hi.story  of  each  plant,  in 
which  all  the  facts  are  set  down  regard- 
ing the  shape  of  leaves,  the  venation,  the 
appearance  of  "ru.st"  or  leaf  spots,  the 
amount  of  gum  present  and  the  time  of 
maturity. 

What  most  surprises  the  layman  in  all 
this  cultivation  is  the  almost  mechanical 
uniformity  with  which  the  offspring  of 
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self- fertilized  tobacco  plants  exactly  re- 
produce the  parental  characteristics.  For 
example,  Professor  Shamel  summer  before 
last  capped  two  tobacco  plants  which  in 
outward  ajipearance  were  as  nearly  ex- 
actly alike  as  two  plants  well  could  be. 
The  only  difference  noted  was  that  one 
of  them  ripened  about  a  week  later  than 
the  other.  The  resultant  offspring  la.st 
summer  were  to  outward  appearances 
precisely  similar,  but  presented  the  same 
peculiarity  that  the  plants  from  the  one 
set  of  seeds  ripened  just  seven  days  later 
than  those  from  the  other  set.  In  other 
words,  there  are  no  accidents  of  heredity 
when  the  varieties  of  the  weed  are  care- 
fully protected. 


Women's  Work  For  Pure  Food 
By  M.  V.  Shiler 

"CK)R  the  last  ten  years  a  very  small 
-I-  handful  of  women  interested  in  the 
<l<Mnestic  science  movement  have,  through 
lectures,  talks,  literature  and  persistent 
apfH'als  to  clubs,  endeavored  to  create  an 
active  interest  iu  the  study  of  food  adul- 


Latest  reports  from  state  tood  commis- 
sioners and  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department  as  to  frauds  practiced 
are  astoimdinp,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we 
live  if  we  part^ike  of  some  of  the  "fraud 
foods."  Most  of  us  would  be  horrified  if 
asked  to  eat  iron  filings,  sawdust,  sand, 
anilin  dyes,  wood  alcohol,  eharretl  mat- 
ter, olive  stones,  husks,  hark,  ct  cetera,  yet 
this  is  what  really  happens  if  we  use  the 
preparations  of  dishonest  firms.  The 
New  York  Health  Department  recently 
sent  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  baking 
powder  to  Riker's  Island,  where  it  was 
used  for  filling  in,  as  it  contained  thirty 
per  cent  of  pulverized  rock,  a  very  inter- 
esting commentary  on  a  kind  of  adulter- 
ation suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 

State  laws  have  been  enacted,  but  not 
alw^ays  enforced.  Food  laboratories  for 
the  purpose  of  g\iarding  against  the  im- 
portation of  adulterated  and  improperly 
labeled  and  highly  colored  food  stuffs 
from  foreign  countries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago,  and  there  are  others  to  be 
opened  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans. 


A  "L.\TH"  IN  PROCpyS  OF  LOADING  WITH  TOBAttX) 


terations,  hoping  thereby  to  exploit  the 
importance  of  a  national  pure  food  law, 
hut  the  inexplicable  lethargy  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  general  woman 
in  particular,  has  permit te<l  the  frauds 
to  go  on.  and  dishonest  manufacturers 
continue  to  make  their  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  our  pockets  and  our  digestions. 


Boston  opened  her  first  depot  last  summer. 
At  world's  fairs  and  county  fail's,  at  con- 
ventions and  conferences  appeals  have 
been  made  and  resolutions  passed,  and 
still  abuses  are  thriving. 

The  convention  of  International  Stew- 
ards' A.ssociation,  held  at  Atlantic  City 
in  August,  brought  out  the  interesting 
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fact  that  "there  is  not  an  orfjani/.ation  of 
the  kind  in  the  country'  that  has  done  so 
nraeh  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure 

food  laws  as  has  this  body  of  stewards. 
They  have  brHnched  out  into  many  chau-. 
uels,  and  include  a  well-regulated  school 
where  definite  and  regislar  information 
rerjardinfr  the  purity  of  products  on  thfi 
market  can  be  had.  This  part  of  the  work 
Is  in  charge  of  the  educational  eommittee 
and  the  bureau  of  research  and  chemistry. 
The  association  niaint«ins  a  special  chem- 
ist, who  is  also  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  \Y!ushinp:ton. 
To  him  they  send  their  samples  of  foods 
for  analysis,  the  results  of  which  are  sent 
'  to  every  member  of  the  aaaoeiation.  It 
Mas  not  until  a  eouplo  of  years  acn  that 
tlu'  org^anization  took  cojmizance  of  the 
dangers  growing:  out  of  the  efforts  of  un- 
scrupulous corporations  to  foist  iinpure 
foodn  on  the  public,  and  they  have  been 
fighting  them  ever  since," 
Most  assuredly  a  great  revolution  is 

tieoded  when  such  an  order  becomes  ru^ces- 
sary  a-s  that  which  Secretary  Wilson,  of 
the  Department  of  Affriculture,  sent  out 
recently,  lie  oi  dered  **that  cans  of  peas 
rnlorfd  with  sulphate  of  copper  ?5hall  he 
tiistinctly  labeled  so  as  to  show  this  fact." 
Various  strawberry  jams  shall  bear  a 
label  readinp  "artificially  colored,"  and 
some  canned  mushrooms  must  be  sold  as 
"stems  and  scraps."  The  amount  of 
injurious  adulteration  far  exceeds  that 
which  is  harmle!is,  for  in  nearly  every 
case  reported  where  a  number  of  samples 
have  been  examined  ^e  majority  are 
found  to  contain  injurious  chemicals  or 
substances  to  either  preserve  or  cheapen. 
This  fact  alone  should  arouse  the  right- 
eous indignation  of  every  man  and 
woman. 

Miss  Alice  Lakey,  chairman  of  the  food 
investigatlnfr  eommittee  of  the  National 

Consumers'  Leas^ue,  and  one  of  the  "com- 
mittee on  pure  food"  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  says:  "While 
no  true  woman  would  knowinply  sanction 
fraudulent  practices  of  any  kind,  she  is 
nevertheless,  by  her  very  indilTerenee, 
aidittfr  and  abetting  dishonest  mamifae- 
turers  in  robbinp  the  public  by  adultera- 
tinqr  the  food  and  druj?  supplies  of  this 
country.  Various  estijiiates  have  been 
given  «a  to  th«  exact  wnoimt  of  mon^ 


spent  each  year  for  adnlteratod  foods  and 
drugs;  according  to  recent  statistics  pub- 
lished, it  ranges  from  $875,000,000  to 

.t7r)0,000,000,  and  a  lari^'i  ]  f  rr* ntape  of 
this  represents  money  paid  out  for  sup- 
plies that  contain  rank  poisons.  The  law 
in  many  states  is  very  explicit  as  to  what 
constitutes  adulteration,  and  prohibits  all 
substitution  of  one  infrredient  for  another 
in  making  np  a  prescription,  or  in  the 
matter  of  food.  In  general,  the  law  de- 
clares that  if  any  substance  has  been 
added  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously 
affect  its  fpuility  or  strength,  or  if 
cheaper  or  inferior  ingredients  have  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
artiele,  or  if  any  valnable  eonstitiient  of 
the  article  has  been  rriMnved,  the  food  v< 
adulterate<l.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  that 
food  may  be  adulterated  and  yet  not  con- 
tain any  poisonous  substances." 

"Senator  Heybum.  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Pure  Food  Bill  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  where  it  failed  to  pass, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  thirteen  out 
of  fourteen  samples  of  drugs  analyzed 
were  rank  frauds,  while  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  patent  medicines  were  injurious,  and 
some  were  absnlutely  poisonous.  Bearing 
this  in  mind  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  one  patent  medicine  mannfaetnrer 
said  that  the  passage  of  the  hill  meant  an 
annual  loss  to  his  firm  of  $40,000." 

"Many  of  the  State  Federations  are 
giving  special  attention  to  the  work  and  . 
putting  in  'pure  food  committees.'  The 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
are  interested,  the  movement  is  growincr 
and  the  bill  for  a  national  law  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  December.  Meanwhile, 
the  manufacturers  of  food  frauds  and  the 
whiskey  interests  are  solidly  arrayed 
against  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large  to 
government  protection  in  foods.*' 

If  goods  are  labeled  honestly  and  a 
brand  is  put  upon  cheapened  and  deleteri- 
ous foods,  and  householders  learn  what 
brands  are  pure  and  what  are  not,  it  is 
not  probable  that  manufacturers  will  con- 
tinue to  turn  out  brands  that  are  not 
salable,  for  there  is  nothing  like  tonch- 
inp  the  poeket-nerve  to  reach  a  desired 
result.  "Woman's  influence  in  such  n 
question  may  be  made  a  deciding  one  if 

onljr  9b»  wiU  «xer«iae  it." 
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Outdoor  Pkstunes  of  an  American  Hunter.  By 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner'8  Bona.   Pp.  z,  369.   $3  net. 

Tliis  handfome  volume  is  Presitlent  Roose- 
velt's account  of  his  recent  hunting  trips  in  the 
far  West  and  Southwest.  At  the  same  time  his 
chapters  run  off  into  discussions  of  natural  his- 
tory and  reminiscences  of  his  experiences  of 
earlier  days.  Incidentally  he  pays  his  respects 
to  pot  hunters  and  other  pests.  President  Roose- 
velt does  not  kill  for  the  mere  fun  of  killing, 
and  he  soems  to  be  as  much  interested  in  tho 
animals  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  as  in  those 
which  be  can  shoot.  An  interesting  chapter 
entitled,  ' '  Books  on  Young  Game, ' '  discusses 
with  considerable  detail  the  literature  to  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  made  so  many  additions 
of  hia  own.  The  final  chapter  is  a  discussion  of 
the  country  and  the  habits  of  his  children  in  tho 
open.  It  occasionally  comes  close  to  the  edge 
of  goasip,  but  never  quite  passes  over.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  pictures  must 
have  been  chosen  by  the  publisher  rather  than 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Altogether  it  is  full  of 
sanity  and  health  and  would  make  a  good  text- 
book for  any  one  who  wants  to  share  in  that 
return  to  elemental  human  life  which  is  tho 
chief  joy  of  the  hunter. 


g^ves  no  references  to  authorities;  there  are 
no  footnotes;  everything  tliat  could  interrupt 
the  flow  of  the  narrative  has  been  climinate<l. 
She  has  given  us  a  book  to  be  road,  not  studied. 
The  first  part  begins  with  legendary  Rome  and 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  western  empire 
in  476.  The  second  part  carries  us  on  through 
medieval  and  modern  Italy  to  the  present  time. 
Rome  readers  will  wish  tliat  the  entire  volume 
had  been  given  to  the  second  part  since  histories 
of  Rome  are  numerous,  while  histories  of  Italy 
are  few.  But  the  book  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  circle  of  readers  who  want  tho  main  course 
of  this  tale  simply  and  brightly  told.  There 
are  two  good  maps  and  a  variety  of  excellent 
portraits. 

A  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earlieat  Times 
to  the  Persian  Conquest.  By  James  Henry 
Breasted.  Two  hundred  illustrations  and 
maps.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Pp.  xxix,  634.    $5  net. 

This  magnificent  volume  is  a  credit  to  the 
author,  the  publisher  and  to  American  scholar- 
ship. In  point  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
subject  it  stands  preeminent  in  its  literature. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  works  on  Egypt  in 


"  AND  IN  HIS  TTME  A  MAN  PLAYS  MA>fY  PARTS ' 
Mnrrii  in  Tk«  Spoktmait-Rtnew,  Spokane 


History 

Itmlj:  Her  People  and  Their  Story.    By  Au- 
gusta Hale  Gifford.    Pp.  419,  301,  Boston: 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 
This  attractive  volume  is  what  it  aims  to  be, 
a  popular  story  of  Italy  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  year.-  The  author  has  spent  many 
months  under  Italian  skies,  read  her  sources 
under  the  influence  of  proximity  of  place,  so 
interpreted  them  as  vividly  to  realize  the  vary- 
ing social  and  political  stages  through  which 
she  was  passing,  and  told  the  wonderful  story 
in  simple  words  just  as  they  came  to  her.  She 


English,  notable  those  of  Petrie,  which  are  of 
great  value  to  historical  students,  but  Profes- 
sor Breasted  has  built  up  a  book  straight  from 
the  hieroglyphics  which  can  be  used  not  alone 
by  the  technical  student  but  by  the  general 
reader.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is  true  that 
he  states  some  of  his  pomtions  with  rather  more 
certainty  than  is  shared  by  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, but  the  man  who  differs  from  him  must 
needs  be  something  other  than  a  mere  handler 
of  other  men 's  books. 

Some  of  Professor  Breasted 's  efforts  in  re- 
constructing the  picture  of  Egyptian  life  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  are  singularly 
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bappj.  We  would  call  special  attesUos  to 
Chapter  IX  in  which  he  deals  with  the  political 
and  locial  life  of  the  middle  kiogdom.  It 
would  be  advisable  for  every  stadeat  of  bo* 

tiology  to  read  this  chapter  as  well  as  those 
which  deal  with  the  social  life  of  other  dynas- 
ties. Every  page  has  its  (  "j  tiou  of  data 
ranging  from  the  treatment  of  the  muiomy  to 
the  imperialistic  methods  of  Bamses  II.  And 
throogli  it  all  tbe  reader  feels  tbat  be  is  deal- 
ltt|f  not  with  Herodotofl^  or  with  some  toataiieer, 
but  with  the  Epy|itifins  thcnisolves,  so  rieh  is 
the  text  in  qnotutioiis  from  the  moDuments.  It 
should  he  adrUd  that  tbe  illoatrationB  are 
tifttl  and  effective. 


"Little  Rhodv"  aftfr  nmnj  years  now  gets 
a  place  in  thp  well-known  "American  Common- 
wealth Sories, "  her  Btory  being  told  as  a  Study 
in  separatiou  by  Mr.  Irving  BerJine  liichman  in 
Ms  "Rhode  Island"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
#1.10  net).  Tbe  taiue  of  subjeets  to  be  dis- 
eossed  was  wide,  and^  eonseqaeatlj  the  Tolvma 
is  full  of  interest,  whether  it  be  read  from  the 
historical  standpoint  or  from  the  religious,  the 
economic,  the  constitutional  or  (he  literary.  A 
proper  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  career 
of  Roger  Williams  and  bis  teligioiii  theories, 
and  tbe  Demoeratie  novenwnt  iaoim  «■  tbe 
Dorr  BebelUon  is  fally  treated.  Tbe  character- 
ization of  Dorr  5s  somewhat  unsympatht-tic,  but 
the  social  and  political  Ix^aririgs  of  tlie  struggle 
are  fully  recognized.  A  valuable  feature  of 
Mr.  Biebman's  studj  is  a  classified  bibttography 
«f  Bbede  Idaad. 


Sociology  and  Economics 

PbiliM»iM         ia  Town  and  Country.  By 
Janes  A.  Le  Boy.    New  Toik;  G*  P.  Pnt* 

nam's  Sons.    Pp.  x,  311.    $1.20  net. 

We  are  not  likely  to  lack  information  on  the 
Flllllppiaes.  A  tmrd  volume  in  the  past  few 
months  appears  in  Putnam's  "Our  Asiatic 
Neighbors  Series."  It  is  not  a  description  of 
tho  d>  :;;ilH  of  Philippine  life,  like  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Atkinson^  or  a  scientific  discussion  of  the 
situation  Uke  tbe  volume  of  Mr.  Willis.  It  is 
latber  a  tboocbtfol  diaensaion  of  tbe  nneral 
ebaraetefisties  and  tendendes  as  azbiWted  par- 
ticularly in  religious  orders  and  native  chiefs. 
Mr,  he  Roy  has  been  in  a  position  to  see  the 

; J  Mi^nificanoe  of  affairs  as  they  appear  to  a 
man  like  Secretary  Taft,  and  his  book  is  less 
an  encyclopedia  of  facts  than  an  interpretation 
of  social  forces.  Mr.  Le  Boy's  acquaintance 
witb  tbe  subject  matter  is  obvioos  on  every  page, 
and  his  treatment  is  marked  by  discrimination 
and  balance.  The  probability  is  that  the  book 
("unts  nearer  formulating  the  general  attitude 
and  estimate  of  tbe  present  ado^nistration  than 
altiieir  «<  fha  othsr  two. 

Professor  Panl  8.  Reinseh,  of  tbe  University 
«f  Wisconsin,  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Colo- 
nial Administrations"  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.25),  makes  a  second  contribution  to 
tbe  Citizens'  Library  of  Economies,  Politics  and 
Sociology.  suppIehMDtlag  bis  fonaer  stady  of 
**Ooloiiiai    OoTmunant."     An  iatrodnetoiy 


chapter,  discussing  the  theory  and  motive  of 
colonization  and  surveying  the  field  in  general, 
is  followed  by  special  studies  of  plans  for  edu- 
cation and  general  social  improvement,  of  eolo* 
nial  finance,  ciirrency,  banki^^^  credit  and  com- 
merce, of  land  and  labor  policies  and  problems, 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  development,  of 
defense  and  police.  Each  chapter  has  a  special 
bibliography  attached,  giving  tbe  student  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  wide  readiag  vpoa  any  of 
tbe  subjects  treated.  The  Tolnme  b  weO  de> 
signed  for  a  rcady-rcfercnco  marmal. 

The  attention  now  given  to  rate  regulation 
will  be  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  fourth 
volume  upon  the  subject,  "American  Railroad 
Rates,"  by  Walter  C,  Noyes  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  $1.50  net).  It  is  tbe  sort  of  book  wbich 
the  general  reader  will  wdeoma.  Its  aathor  baa 

had  fx;ipTTi^nce  both  in  law  and  in  railroad  man- 
agement, and  he  has  brought  together  a  con- 
eiderable  amount  of  information  concerning 
railway  freight  rates,  discrimination  and  the 
general  principles  upon  which  rates  are  to  be 
fixed.  Tbe  final  obapter  npon  the  "Federal 
RegnlattoB  of  Bates"  is  marked  by  temperala 
treatment  and  some  original  suggestions.  Judge 
Noyes  would  reverse  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Esvli  T;  V  risend  Bill,  and  have  co:r.plaint8  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  passed  upon 
immediately  by  the  courts.  Then  if  tho  rata 
be  found  nnrassonable  be  woold  bava  tiha  mttar 
go  up  to  fbe  Intentate  Coaaoem  Obmndsslon. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thinks  (hat  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  is  an  easy  matter  should  read 
the  chapter  upon  ' '  The  MaUng  Of  Bfttsa  a&d 
Classification  and  Tariffs." 

"Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children,"  by  Jodson 
Wade  Shaw  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  $1.20),  is  the 
Bomewbat  misleading  title  of  a  very  interesting 
treatment  of  the  progress  and  problems  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  use  of  groups  of  young  people  studying  tbs 
duties  of  eitisendiin.  In  a  brigbt,  tketeby  way 
tbe  story  of  the  develo|miettt  of  the  nation  u 
told,  the  present  possibilities  are  reviewed  and 
then  such  topics  as  food  adulteration,  wealth, 
trusts,  im  ligration,  drink  and  tba  ci^  are 
did^  considered. 


Biography 

Few  persons  of  the  presi-;it  (jcneration  have 
any  knowledge  of  Thomas  W  lliams,  a  lawyer  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  who  was  prominent  in 
state  legislative  politics  before  186S,  wban  ba 
entered  tba  United  States  Ooagiesfc  Moing 
three  terms  dnrin^  war  and  reconslmetioB  times. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  House  during  these  six  years,  and  in 
1S6S  was  one  of  tin  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Preudent  Johnson.  Mr.  Blaine  in  bis 
** Twenty  Tears  of  Congress"  refers  to  him  as 
one  of  tbe  impatient  radicals  of  that  day,  a 
polished  orator,  and  a  party  leader  in  his  state. 
Comparatively  speaking  be  was  not  one  of  the 

Ct  fitatesmen  of  our  country,  and  the  reader's 
impression  is  one  of  surprise  as  he  takes 
np  Mr.  Burton  Alva  Sonkle's  two  handrome 
voloma*  entitled  '*Tha  lifa  and  Speeches  of 
Thomas  WUliamsb  19W-19I2**  (Ounpioii  *  On., 
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Philadelpliia,  $6  tifi'.  Aside  from  the  personal 
history,  iociuding  college  life  at  Dickinsou,  the 
volumes  are  largely  political,  Williams  being 
called  ft  foooder  of  tbe  Whig  and  Jkpnbliean 
paitiMi  Tb»  flnt  Tohtme  conteins  an  aeeoant 
of  many  exciting'  phases  of  Pennsjlvanin  r-litj- 
cal  history,  anti -masonry,  the  "buckshot  war," 
the  rise  of  the  Whigs,  and  introduces  the  stu- 
dent also  to  Mr.  Williams's  prolonged  fight 
agaisat  municipal  subscriptions  to  railways  and 
their  attendant  evili.  The  second  voliune  is  de- 
Tot«cl  to  the  national  of  Mr.  WilHamt, 

his  ■work  in  the  campaign  of  his  eulogy 

on  Xincoln,  his  speeches  on  rel>pllion  and  reeon- 
stmction,  th(  In  t  third  going  pretty  fully  into 
the  impeachment  of  the  President.  The  two 
voloBn  mn  emlelWd  reproductions  of  rare 
carloami^  pagianuneg,  tkiketa  and  other  miaeel- 
hiuf  of  the  tMrty'lm  years  of  ^blie  lenriee, 
as  well  as  by  pirtures  of  prominent  men  of  the 
time.  The  work  may  well  be  counted  a  substan- 
tial contributiaii  to  the  polltieal  bittoij  of  the 
Bepnblic. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  doing  real  servtee 
ia  their  republication  of  Hntehinaon'a  Lilwaiy 
of  Slaadara  Biographies.    The  foot  trolnnwo 

just  publisher?  nri  Lockhart's  Lives  of  Walter 
Seott  and  Robert  Hums;  Carlyle's  Oliver  Crom* 
well;  and  Strickland's  Life  of  Queen  Eliza- 
betb.  While  these  volumes  are  ef?itf  fl  ;ind  some- 
what abridged,  they  none  the  1<j^s  '  i  ntain  the 
beet  of  thoM  danical  bifloraphiee.  Their  bind* 
iag  ia  attraetlTO,  and  their  eoot  (i&Mty  eeate  la 
cloth,  $1  in  leather)  is  so  reasonable  that  they 
are  within  the  prasp  of  the  roost  modest  purse. 

Lilian  Whiting  in  "  Tlie  Florence  of  Tjandor" 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $2.50  net),  has  produced 
a  book  midway  between  a  biography,  a  guide 
book  and  a  book  of  reminiaoenoea.  In  it  ahe 
doals  in  A  leisnrely  way  with  Tloreneo  as  it  was 
when  Landor  lived  there,  and  incidentally  de- 
scribes the  Brownings,  the  Storys  and  various 
other  people  who  met  or  might  have  met  tlio 
author  of  the  "Imaginary  Conversations." 
Beyond  a  few  tudmportant  letters  to  Kate  Field 
the  book  gim  va  noUiing  whieh  has  not  been 
pnbBabed  before.  Bnt  it  Is  an  interesting,  dis- 
cursive volume  which  scrvi  tn  make  Florence 
a  little  more  real  than  otherwise  it  might  be. 


Relltflon 

The  Recoostruction  of  Religious  Belief.  By  H. 
W.  Mallock.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Pp.  z,  MS.  $1.78  net 

Mr.  ^[aUock  in  this  volume  takes  up  the  role 
of  the  apologist  for  religion.  Ue  is  not  con- 
cerned with  proving  ths  trustworthiness  of 
Gbriatiaa  doenaeats  or  of  establishing  the 
eliints  of  Ustorleal  Christianity.  He  is  rather 
determinod  to  show  that  although  science  sets 
forth  man  as  the  creature  of  a  process,  the  end 
of  which  he  can  not  understand,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  destroyed  by  either  clerical  or  8ciei«- 
tife  attack,  beliefs  in  Ood,  freedom  and  immor- 
tality so  far  from  bdlng  made  impossible  by 
sdeB«e  are  really  denanded  by  eivinzatlon.  All 
Fuh^titutea,  including  Haeckel's  monism,  he  ar- 
gues, are  futile.  And  after  discussing  eiabor- 
iMIjr  OMckdli  «ntii»  ibmaxj,  be  ilowa  that 


progress  would  be  impossible  apart  from  a  be- 
lief in  purpose  and  a  personality  in  the  universe. 
Haei'kei's  iMinism  he  declares  to  be  "theology 
ia  the  process  of  being  hatehed."  It  is  not, 
however,  a  book  to  be  efaaractoriaed,  bot  rather 
to  be  read.  Mr.  Mallock  has  the  capacity  of 
putting  things  distinctly,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  its  concessions  his  work  is  constructive.  His 
line  of  argumcat  is  one  to  be  specially  com- 
mended to  those  who  have  come  under  the  ixi- 
flnenoe  of  Haeekers  *'Biddle  of  the  Universe" 
While  Mr.  Malloek  OCSUI  [ties  no  sndi  position  in 
the  scientific  world  as  dofs  Haeckoi|  aa  a  phil* 
osopher  lie  ia  c|uita  as  acute. 

The  Cliristiaa  Doctrine  of  Salration.  By  George 
Barker  Stevens.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Boos.  Fjp.  si;  546.  48.S0  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  now  volume  in  the  Inter- 
national Theological  Library  is  a  matter  of 
importance.  The  series,  though  of  unequal 
value,  contains  some  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  general  field  of  theology  which 
have  appeared  of  lata.  Unless  we  mistake. 
Professor  Stevens 'a  book  is  a  worthy  companion 
of  its  fellows  and  treats  of  a  subject  which  is 
the  very  center  of  Christian  theolopy.  While 
it  lacks  tlie  striking  originality  of  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  series,  its  encyclopedic  treat- 
ment is  marked  by  the  balance  of  judgment 
whieh  wo  learn  to  enect  of  Professor  Stevens. 
In  fact,  oeeastonally  it  Is  even  too  prodigal  in 
details.  It  falls  into  three  parts:  The  first, 
giving  the  biblical  basis  of  the  C'hristian  doc- 
trine of  salvation;  the  second,  a  very  complete 
presentation  of  the  various  theories  of  the  doe- 
trine;  while  almost  precisely  one-half  of  the 
book  is  given  to  what  ia  eaUed  a  CMistnietive 
development  of  the  doctrine.  This  third  part 
is  really  a  treatise  of  theolo^  and  discusses 
God,  the  personality  of  Christ,  sin  and  its 
punishment,  the  atonenisnty  the  hiiigdom  of  Ood 
and  human  destiny. 

Professor  Stevens  refuses  to  be  swayed  by  a 
literalism  which,  while  intelligible  is  oat  of 
aeeovd  with  the  modem  mind.  At  tha  same 
time  he  has  not  quite  abandoned  anthropomor- 
phic analogies.  As  a  consequence,  his  volume, 
though  free  from  literalizing  tendencies,  is 
conservative  in  tone.  It  seeks  to  mediate  be- 
tween extreme  theories  and  to  formulate  that 
which  is  troe  in  aaeb.  A  fair  example  of  hia 
method  ia  Ua  chapter  on  flie  neeearfty  of 
Christ's  death.  After  showing  that  this  death 
was  the  outgrowth  of  historical  drcnrostAnoes, 
he  goes  on  to  prove  that  it  was  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  Jesus  liad  under- 
takn  in  these  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  was 
an  ^diiUtioii  of  the  limita  to  which  lova  would 
go.  In  hIa  exposition  be  insists  that  the  source 
of  a  theory  of  the  atonement  rr:n't  he  .Jpm-.'^' 
own  self -consciousness  rather  ihan  a  deliuitif.n 
of  his  nature  derived  from  metaphysics.  He 
very  properly  criticises  the  historic  theories  as 
taking  their  form  firom  Be4ptnva^  bot  their 
material  from  other  aaareea.  ffia  votame  ia 
especially  valoable  at  this  point  aa  IndleatiTe  of 
the  simplifying  proossa  'Uwoogk  wUdi  tieolagy 

is  now  passing. 

The  Tolnma^  as  a  whole,  deiiTea  ita  laiyast 
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value  from  tb«  fMt  tbat  it  i«  tbe  work  of  a 
man  who  inlnmrily  is  an  exegete  ratber  tban 

a  philosopher.  In  its  critic-ism  of  historical 
theories  of  salvatiou  from  tlio  point  of  view 
of  a  biblical  tlioo)opinn  i"  lunrks  u  docided  :id- 
Tance,  and  points  the  direction  in  which  our 
thsoU^  must  la  tlie  fotiure  move. 

Jeans  Christ  and  the  Christiao  Cltaneter.  By 

Francis  Greetiwood  I'cabody.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  304.  $1.50 
net. 

For  blending  of  literary  churm  aud  diMp  W* 
ligious  insight  tliit  volune  of  Professor  Psa* 
body  is  exceptional  in  theological  literatnre. 
It  shows  even  un  advance  upon  lits  earlier  book 
on  "Jetms  Christ  auU  tho  Social  Queation. " 
To  mo8t  readers  it  will  doubt Iprh  fiot-m  also  to 
be  nearer  the  center  of  Now  Testament  thought. 
Fkofemor  Peabody  has  a  kees  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  emphasizing  the  moral  aspects  of 
religion,  and  his  treatment  is  an  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  significance  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  shot  through  and  through 
frtllk  genuioe  religious  feeling.  One  thing  only 
we  regret:  Piofeesor  Peabody  has  given  all 
Imt  no  attention  to  what  New  TestanMnt  sebol- 
ars  arc  ineroasingly  seeing  to  be  the  eschato- 
loRical  signilieauec  of  "eternal  life."  As  a 
r<"sult,  his  volume  lacks  any  serions  recognition 
of  tho  completion  of  personality  in  inunortality. 
EngeCieaJlj,  we  tUnk  this  is  a  eerioaa  mistake. 


Amory  H.  Bradford  is  one  of  tho  most  influ- 
ential of  the  men  who  are  utanding  for  a 
relijiion  of  C'X])cricncp  as  distinct  from  a  religion 
of  theological  assent.  "The  luward  laght" 
(Crowcll,  $1.20  net),  is  a  collection  of  ad- 
dranes  and  eesayt  whiok  deal  with  nliflion  and 
religious  experience  in  a  way  tint  is  DOth  at- 
tractive and  Bpiritnally  helpful.  They  center 
about  the  ideas  which  Sahatier  has  already 
treated  in  hifl  great  work  on  religions  authority, 
but  which  are  by  no  means  the  property  of  any 
one  man.  Dr.  Bradford's  book  embodies  the 
best  elements  of  a  rational  mysticism  with  the 
sanity  of  culture. 

Anything  that  Georpe  Albert  Coe  writes  is  full 
of  seriouB  purpose.  Mis  latest  volume,  ' '  Educa- 
tion in  Religion  and  Morals"  (Revell,  $1.35 
aet),  is  a  notable  eontribntion  to  its  labject.  It 
is  aeitlier  a  treatise  on  pedagogy  nor  a  volume 
of  sermons  on  relipion.  It  is  rather  a  scholarly 
application  of  psycholopy  to  tho  religious  nature. 
It  is  thus  a  worthy  complement  of  Professor 
Coe's  previous  works  aud  is  one  that  should  be 
read  by  all  those  interested  in  Sunday-school 
work.  Professor  Coe  doee  not  omit  the  family 
from  Mb  eonrideration,  and  education  in  Ins 
mind  is  much  wider  than  the  education  given  in 
schools.  Sunday  school  workers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  his  comparative  table  of  proposed  cur- 
ricula. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Pease  conid  not  have  been  added.  Pro- 
fessor Coe  very  properly  gives  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  Sunday  school  and  various  Bode> 
tics  t  }"-■  f  !iiT;  1  in  connection  with  the  churches, 
in  a  word,  the  volume  may  be  described  as  a  oai- 
ieatloa  of  the  agetaeies  of  sdneatlon  in  the  inter* 


est  of  religion.  It  is  a  notaUe  book  and  eingtt* 
krly  lireaa  and  stimuhting  in  treatswat 


Fiction 

It  is  not  every  novelist  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  trace  the  history  of  a  family  through 
three  genentions.  But  that  is  what  Vanghan 
Kester  has  done,  and  done  saeeessfnlly,  in  ''The 

Fortunes  of  the  Landraya"  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  $1.50).  At  the  samo  time  this  is  hardly 
a  fair  description  of  the  book.  It  is  really 
the  love  story  and  the  life  of  Virginia  I^ndray 
from  girlhood  to  old  age.  It  deals  with  {rfoneers, 
bOidaeaa  dishonesty,  a  lifelong  but  unrequited 
love,  the  development  of  a  youn^r  man's  life 
and  character,  and  abiuinds  in  incidents  which 
are  treated  in  a  genuinely  dramatic  way.  In 
breadth  of  plot,  in  the  delineation  of  character 
and  in  the  power  of  narration,  it  is  easily  die* 
tinguished.  Withal  it  lias  a  note  of  reality 
which  holds  the  leader's  qnupathies  fran  be- 

g^inuing  to  end. 

Will  Lillibridge  is  a  new  writer  whose  career 
promises  to  t>e  worth  watching.  "Ben  Biair" 
(A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.,  $1.50),  his  first  novel, 
is  a  story  of  ranch  life  in  Bonth  Dakota,  brim> 
full  of  strength  and  eadtement.  Tts  liero  is 
:i  young  man  who  saw  his  mother  killed  by  con- 
tinued ill  treatment,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  ranchman,  and  fnially  by  sheer  force  of 
his  will  compelled  the  girl  whom  he  loved  to 
marry  him.  The  strength  of  tho  story  lies  in 
its  portfsjal  of  life  on  the  plains.  Whea  the 
charaeten  are  moved  to  the  dty  tiiet«  is  a 
decided  derrease  in  interest. 

"Back  to  Arcadv, "  bv  Frank  Waller  Allen 
(H.  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50).  is  a  well- 
told  story  of  seutimeut,  printed  and  bound  in 
beautiful  si^lSb  It  is  full  of  an  old  man love 
of  his  roses  and  liis  beautiful  ward  whose 
mother  bo  had  loved  before  her.  Beyond  a 
rather  extravagantly  romantic  love  story  of  tlic 
ward  and  a  yuung  gentleman  neighbor,  the  book 
is  without  any  particular  plot,  but  has  some* 
tiling  of  the  aroma  of  dried  rose  leaves. 

Justus  Miles  Foreman's  genuinely  iwmaatie 
story,  "The  Island  of  Enchantment,"  has 
bcon  published  in  exquisite  form  by  Harper's 
($1.75),  and  in  i*!"  j>;esent  form  is  OOO  OC  the 
most  L>eautiful  books  of  the  season. 

Will  N.  Harben  has  seen  possibilities  in  one 
character  which  lie  has  already  drawn  and  has 
built  up  a  capital  story  about  htm.  ''Pole 
Baker"  (Harper's,  $1..')0),  is  a  storv  of  an 
up-conntrr  Oeorgian  who  is  possessed  of  humor, 
good  seri-i-  u-nl  ;i  gr>':)t  iMy:iily  to  a  successful 
young  merchant.  The  real  thread  of  the  story 
concerns  the  love  afTair  of  this  young  merchant, 
but  Pole  Baker  is  seldom  out  of  lieann^  Ik 
is  well  that  he  is  not,  for  despte  his  nmil- 
iarity  with  the  darker  side  of  life,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  contagions  optimism  anti  ability  to 
bring  things  to  pass  which  win  the  reader  from 
the  start.  The  fact  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
really  distinct  character  in  the  book  gives  him 
all  tlie  more  attractiveness. 

The  medieval  romances  grouped  about  the 
name  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  are  retold  for 
young  readers  by  Gordon  Hall  Qerould  (Chicago: 
BwiC  MeNsIfy  ft  Go.).   Thc^  are  among  the 
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most  fascinating  of  tho  tales  of  chivalry,  and 
MtiMXto  have  not  been  popularized  as  have  others 
•f  tlw  old  English  legends  preserved  in  French 
poetij.  With  the  chanaiiu  iUnstnitions  and  the 
atlnetive  printing  this  vorame  will  serve  well  to 
introduce  manj  boys  to  the  delights  of  the  lO* 
mantie  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Wo  hardly  know  whether  to  take  "Sunrise 
AereiL"  by  Benjamin  Brace  (Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co, 
tUM>)p  eetloasilf  or  as  a  good-natured  traveetgr. 
A  young  man  is  made  the  heir  of  $500,000,  pro- 
vided that  within  one  year  of  his  graduation  from 
college  he  fights  and  whips  a  certain  farmer  who 
has  once  done  the  same  for  the  author  of  the 
wilL  When  the  young  man,  under  the  pressure 
of  tUa  aeeeeai^,  discovers  his  antagonist,  he 
indi  him  the  fauer  of  a  beautiful  eirl  and  a 
man  of  generous  hospitality.  The  reader  hardly 
needs  to  be  told  that  tho  young  collegian  "licks" 
the  farmer,  ^"  t=,  the  $500,000  and  marries  the 
girL  Scattered  through  this  naive  plot  are 
eome  interMting  dialogaw  and  dMeilptiom  of 
aMi>litomT  Tmi^nwn, 

Bdea  nfflpotl'to  **Beerae  Wemaa"  hardly 
prepares  the  reader  for  his  volume  of  short 
Btories,  "Knock  at  a  Venture"  (Macmillan, 
$1.50).  It  is  trno  tticy  deal  with  rVirtrr.nur.  but 
they  are  not  all  in  the  tragic  vein.  There  is 
genuine  humor  in  the  tUMf  of  the  cat,  "Cor> 
itMf"  and  gwnfttbing  wnoaddajf  aoelodiiiinA  Ia 
•  "Pidasa  aad  »  §pS(b.**  Other  atoriee  have 
IhA  note  of  tragedy  running  through  them,  but 
ttey  do  not  have  the  eombernoss  of  some  or  Mr. 

Phillpott's  work.    Even  thoFo  -.vho  havi'  fr-uml  it 

difficult  to  handle  some  of  his  writings  will  ree* 
ognixe  diaoMtie  quality  In  hia  work  which  Hfli 

idm  above  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Anything  that  Robert  Neilson  Stephens  writes 
is  sure  to  filled  to  the  brim  with  clever  sword 
play  and  all  sorts  of  adventures.  You  always 
know  when  you  read  him  that  things  are  coming 
eat  light  at  the  end  and  lo  jonr  enjoyment  la 
namarred.  "The  Fligfat  of  Oeorgiana"  la  ft 
*n1.-'  nf  thp  troublous  days  of  1746.  It  has  no 
Kiiijkcd  characteristics  to  distinguish  it  from 
Mr.  Stephens'  other  works,  but  it  is  a  rushing, 
virile  storj  with  good  fighting  and  irroprossib^ 
1o«aaMAfB&  (Page,  $1.50.) 

The  anGhor  of  "EUaabeth  la  Her  Genaaa 
Qardea"  hat  rather  recovered  Hterary  tone  to 
"Princess  Priscilla's  Fortnight"  (Scribner 's, 
$1.50).  It  is  a  story  of  an  attempt  made  by 
a  Gorman  princess  to  abandon  court  etiquette 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  old  court 
librarian,  to  livo  the  simple  life  in  a  cottage 
in  England.  Her  experiences  in  a  litUe  country 
town  where,  try  though  she  might,  she  foond  it 
quite  impossible  to  forget  that  she  was  a  prin* 
eeas,  the  complications  in  which  she  found  her- 
self forced  and  her  final  deliverance  from  all 
her  eonnlaiiita  by  the  arrival  of  her  fianc^  from 
nhen  tm  had  ffed,  make  «  book  full  of  nrnt 
laid  elcrer  insight  into  human  pettiness. 

•«The  Deluge,"  by  David  Graham  Phillips 
(Bobbs-M<  rrill  Comnany,  $1.50),  is  a  hasty 
pieee  of  work  based  upon  the  career  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Lawson,  of  Boston.  It  narrates  the 
adveataxai  of  *  <t»ia«<>{aii>  and  givea  particiilar 
atteotioii  to  Ua  narried  Hfs,  m  eleneat  wldch 
is  naturally  not  involved  in  the  original  of  the 
iffok'tf  hero.    It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Phillipn 


to  write  anything  that  is  uninteresting,  but.  «c 
had  expected  growth  in  literary  form.  He  is 
tnitliig  too  maeh. 

Bed  Saunders  deserves  to  become  one  cf  th? 
recognized  characters  in  fiction.  Henry  Wal 
lace  Phillips,  in  his  "Plain  Mary  Smith,"  tells 
his  adventures  in  Central  America,  where  ad- 
ventures seem  easily  discoverable.  Bed  Saoadeia 
is  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  but  he  is  a  born 
fighter  and  a  clean,  cool-headed  American.  He 
res  lies  his  friend,  defeats  conspirators,  and 
ahogether  proves  himself  to  be  the  sort  ot  man 
we  should  like  to  know.  Bunning  through  the 
book  is  a  kve  stoiy  whkhf  tbouflm  not  ^t  of 
amaden  hStnself,  u  one  to  wMeh  he  ia  hishly 
interested.  It  is  a  stirring  tale  and  ono  that 
deserves  a  sequel.    (Scribner's,  $1.50.) 

H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays,  a  year  or  so  ago,  pro* 
duced  a  really  noteworthy  novel,  "He  That 
Eatoth  Bread  with  Me.**  Its  success  will  now 
be  duplicated  in  "The  Work  of  Our  Hands" 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50).  It  is  a  story 
that  combines  in  a  singularly  successful  way  the 
problems  of  industrialism  with  those  of  the 
family.  It  shows  the  influeneo  of  **Ho  Doll's 
Hooae^"  bat  ita  eharaetera  are  mora  aonial  and 
ita  oBteone  ia  more  fa  aeeordaaoe  with  Anerlean 
taste.  The  stmsrcr^e  of  a  young  wifn  to  rfnlizn 
her  ideals  for  in  U .  life  and  her  auibiuon  to 
have  a  shar^^'  m  rit^l  ting  industrial  and  other 
wrongs,  brings  domestic  friction,  but  the  book 
doses  with  the  conversion  of  the  commercially 
minded  husband  to  the  wife 'a  ideida  aad  with 
the  promise  of  happiness. 

It  requires  more  than  cheerfulness  and  optim- 
ism to  persuade  one  that  the  beauty  of  Oregon  is 
worth  fifty-two  suocessiw  days  nni  nights  of 
rain.  Althongh  aot  att«aq>ting  to  apologize  for 
iDdi  eonditioiia  of  the  weather,  there  la  eaoogh 
enthusiasm  in  "Letters  from  an  Oregon  Bench," 
by  "Katherine"  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClnrg  ft 
Co.,  $1.25),  to  accomplish  the  task  successfully. 
Without  relying  upon  plo^  wild  adventures  or 
teenie  rhapsodiee,  tUa  aeeoviit  of  the  every-day 
life  of  four  eastern  people  on  s  laaeh  to  tha 
Far  West  is  pleasantly  told. 

A  collection  of  stories  which  Maud  Howe  has 
OOllected  in  "Two  in  It.ily"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Gou,  $2  net),  makes  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
hecAa  on  thai  delightfol  eountry.  Mm.  BUIott 
kBom  Ifdlaiu^  aa  wen  aa  Italy,  and  har  atorfea 
have  gandne  color  and  spirit. 

F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  volume,  "Fair 
Margaret"  (Macmillan  Company,  $1.50),  is 
amozphooa.  It  eloaea  joat  when  it  waa  begto* 
ning.  Probably  tMa  meana  a  seqnd.  lb. 
Crawford  certainly  owes  it  to  tho  reader  to 
furnish  ono.  He  has  not  touched  tho  possibil- 
nies  of  intrigue  and  love-making  which  lin  in 
the  career  of  an  opera  singer  jnst  making  her 
Mbnl^  to  ft  pitoMt  donna  who,  in  behalf  of  the 

yoong  cpm  atoger,  allows  beiaelf  to  be  kid- 
napea  to  a  beg,  to  a  Greek  with  what  Ifr. 

Crawford  repeatedly  tells  us  ara  ''primitive 
tendencies,"  in  a  young  man  who  is  so  ashamed 
of  the  career  of  his  mother  that  he  will  not 
mariy  the  girl  whom  he  loves.  Mr.  Crawford 
ought  to  remember,  however,  that  in  his  earlier 
scnes  of  books  each  instalawat  of  plot  bfOO^^ 
the  reader  soQiewhere, 
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United  Stitet 

Administration.  —  December  5.  —  President 
Roosevelt  nomtuated  to  tbe  Senate  £Uhu  Boot 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Charles  Joseph 
BouPATte  for  Soeretuy  of  tbe  Hvfj;  dwo 
S^aailiii  Lane,  of  Cufoniim,  for  Intentste 
Conunerce  Conunissioner. 

CoMtoZ (tM.— November  26.— Eighteen  persons 
killed  and  tweuty-fivo  injured  in  a  collision  be- 
tween passenger  trains  at  fiakcr Bridge  Sta- 
tion, near  Lincoln,  MasBachusctts,  on  the 
Fitchborg  divisioa  of  the  Boatoa  &  Maine  rail- 
road. 

— November  28.— The  flereest  hurricane  for 
thirty  yearH  on  the  great  lakes  wrecked  thirty 
vessels.    Thirty-six  lives  Imm".     Lohs,  $13,371,500. 

Congress.—  Deceuibtr  4.  — Opening  of  the 
Hfty-ninth  Congress. 

December  5.— The  PreeideBt't  nesBSfe  math 
nitted  to  Congress. 

i7«otA«.— November  13.— Stephen  H.  Meirillf 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  aged  80. 

—  November  16.— Stephen  Salisbury,  president 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  aged  70. 

—December  3.— John  Bartlett,  publisher  and 
author  of  Bartlett ''Familiar  Quotatioiiay" 
affod  8S. 

£dii«atKm.— November  12.— James  Speyer,  of 
New  York,  gave  $50,000  to  Columbia  IJnivenrity 
to  endow  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  j  r  f  ssorship 
of  American  history  and  institutions  in  the  Ber- 
lin University. 

/ttM»rait«0.— November  13.— Preddent  MeO^, 
of  tlie  New  York  Life,  testifled  tltat  be  had 
pledged  himself  to  pay  back  to  the  company 
the  9235,000  given  to  Hamilton,  the  legislative 
agent,  and  aMgconiited  for,  if  the  latter  fails 
to  repay  it. 

—  November  14.— James  Hazen  Hyde  testified 
before  the  Annstrong  insaranee  committee  that 
tbe  Hereaatile  Tmit  Company  paid  $7S,000  to 
ex-Govemor  Odell,  to  recoup  his  shipbuilding 
losses,  on  a  threat  conveyed  by  E.  H.  Harriman 
that  the  ebarter  of  tbe  eompaqjr  migbt  be  re* 
pealed. 

—November  15.— E.  H.  Harriman  before  the 
insnranfe  investigating  committee,  denied  most 
of  Mr.  Hyde's  statements. 

—November  19.— President  MeCurdy,  of  the 
New  York  Matnal  Life  Insurance  Company, 
recommended  and  accepted  a  reiluction  of  his 
salary  from  $150,000  to  $75,000.  Reductions 
made  in  salari^  of  other  exei-utive  officers. 
Legislative  expenses  abolished  and  general  re- 
duction of  expenses  made.  Ex^Govnnor  OdUI 
denied  Mr.  Hyde's  -charges. 

—November  29.— Richard  Aldrich  MeCudj 
resigned  as  president  of  tbe  Mntul  Life  IWRir- 
ance  Company. 

—December  6.— Chauncey  M.  Deipew 
as  director  of  tbe  Eqtiiteble  Life. 

Xa>«r,— KOTMllwr  16,»Tb9  Amerieaa 


tion  of  Labor  opened  its  •aBObl  esnvtBlioa  in 

Pittsburg. 

— November  25.— Samuel  Gompers  reflected 
president  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Munioiiial.- December  L— Judge  Mack  in  the 
Illinois  GInuit  Court  held  that  the  Chicago 
charter  awimdment  was  adopted  oneoastitatiott* 
ally. 

^at7roaJ«.  — November  'Jf^.— A  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  govermncut  against  seventeen  rail- 
Tundn  v.liich  bad  refufwd  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Cktmmission  to  reduce  the 
rate  on  Uva  aUn^  between  the  Missouri  Hiver 
«ad  CUeago,  mm  laadered  by  Judge  Betbea  ia 
fiivor  of  the  nitroads. 

—  November  29.— Federal  District  Attorney 
Dyer  filed  a  petition  for  an  injunction  to  restraio 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
composed  of  fourteen  railroads,  from  continuing 
albtged  vitiation  of  the  federal  laws.  Its  die- 
aolutioii  «a*  asked  on  tbe  groniid  that  it  bad 
destroyed  trade  and  eommeree  and  wevbed  in- 
calculable  injury  to  shipping  intrr.  ^ts. 

Religion.  —  November  15.  —  Thi  lutcr-church 
Conference  on  Federation  opc[i   I  in  New  York. 

iSenatortoi.— November  27.— J.  Ralph  Burton| 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  eonvi^M 
of  having  reeeiiwd  moo^  while  in  Oongrsss  for 
using  bis  iailiieDoe  in  fhvor  of  tbe  Blaito  Oraia 
&  S^urities  Company. 

—November  29.  '—  Unite<l  States  Senator 
Thomas  McDougal  I'atterson  fined  $1,000  by  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  for  contempt  in  eon* 
nection  with  newspaper  artidM  on  tbs  iseant 
election  decision. 

TrMlf.— November  16.— Attomey'-Oeneral  de* 
cided  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  pleas  in  bar 
filed  by  the  attorneys  of  the  beef  packers  con- 
stitute no  bar  to  crinmuil  proseoatioa;  ao 
immunity  was  promised  or  implied. 

—  Nevwaber  17.— In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Montana  against  Cndahy  and  otber  ChieaM 
packers  charged  witb  conspiracy  flie  State  m> 
preme  Court  declared  the  anti  trust  law  uncon- 
stitutional since  it  violated  the  constitutional 
provisii  :i  n^.iinst  class  legislation. .,  .Four  suits 
demanding  penalties  aggregating  $7,000,000 
filed  agdnst  Armour  &  Co.,  tbe  Cudahy  Packing 
Company  and  Swift  &  Co.  on  tbe  charge  of 
monopoly  tad  eonspiracy  to  eontvol  piieM  and 
OB^niti 

Cuba 

Elections.  —  December  1.  —  President  Palma 
and  the  Moderate  eandidatao  elsetad  without 
eontest.  The  vote  was  lees  than  balf  tiie  regis- 
tration. 

Isle  of  i'iriM.  — Novenilier  14. —  The  residents 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines  issued  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Cuba  and  organized  a  new  gov- 
ernment as  a  United  States  territory.  FvlDf 
one-third  of  those  living  on  the  iiriavd  9n 
Amwieaa  dtiMM, 
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— November  28.— Secretary  Boot  sent  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Society  of  tho 
lale  of  Piooa.  stating  tbat  tlM  island  boiongs  to 
ObIm,  and  aavMng  tho  Amorfeans  to  mlnnt  to 

Cuban  law  The  Tnited  Slater  ironld  not  tm- 

Bent  to  secesaion  ;i):;;Lijist  Cuba will. 

Se^juition.  —  NuvLi:iijer  .'.10.  —  {[evbork  0« 
Squiorsy  American  minister,  resigned. 

Venexueia 
Trench  I>i;9Soiil(«««.— November  16.— President 
Caatio  refused  to  pay  the  second  instaiment  of 
iOie  Plamley  arUtianon  awnd  of  #650.000  on 

the  ground  that  diplomatic  rf*lnt:,T'?  netUMB 
France  and  Venezaeia  were  interrupted. 

British  diiiilic 

CaWn«t.  —  Decemhi  r  4  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
premier,  and  the  members  of  his  cabiBOty  fo- 
diped.  Henry  OMq^beU^Bnaomaa  to  forai  « 
sow  caUiiet. 

— Deeenber  11.— Uembers  of  the  now  caMiMt: 
Henry  CampbellBannfrman,  primo  minister; 
Herbert  H.  Asquith,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  home  secretary;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  foreign  affairs;  Lord  Elpin,  colo- 
■ies;  B.  B.  Holdane,  war;  John  Morlcy,  India; 
BuoB  Tweedraout^  admifalty;  D.  Uoyd- 
Goorge,  Board  of  Trade;  John  Boms, '  Local 
Oorernment  Board;  Sydney  Burton,  postmaster- 
general;  James  Bryce,  secretary  for  Ireland; 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord-Ideutenant  of  Ireland. 

CosuoJlitft.— November  19.— Nine^-four  per- 
sons lost  thdr  lives  tnr  the  vndk  of  tbe  St. 
WiMm^  a  cnm  clwinof  ftOHBeit  mbt  Jardin 
BghtiMUse,  off  tho  north  eooat  of  SVmmo.... 
Thirty-nine  mm  \\\>-'\t  lives  \/f  fliv  la  a 

Glasgow  munii'ip.il  lodi^mghouse. 

Deaths.  —  Novvir/i-jr  11,  —  Lieutenant-Cc-  ^ 
Arthur  Tremayoe,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
**tbe  charge  of  the  Kght  brigade"  at  Batadava, 
•god  7a. 

Tibtt  —  Hoyembor  20. «-  An  Angle-llbetan 

treaty  riL'nt'1.  providing  for  the  recognition  by 
Great  Britain  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Til>et, 
&D  I.  in  setani,  tlM  pajaient  of  aa  iadeaini^  bj 


Church  and  State,— Dtembect  6.— The  Senate 
adopted  the  bill  for  MpaxatioB  of  ehureb  and 
state  bf  a  -vote  of  181  to  108. 

Laftor— November  13.— A  general  strike  of 
the  government  employees  at  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards  at  Havre,  Toulon,  Brest,  Bordeaux 
and  other  naval  headquarters  ordered  by  the 
naion.  Tbe  strikers  claimed  liberty  of  speech 
«M  denied  them  bgr  tho  diemiaHil  of  workmen 
wbo  oitidaed  Ito  aaval  adminiitiatioiu 


CaZ>«»W.— December  1.— King  Alfonso  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Premier  Kio3  and  in- 
structed Seiior  Morct  to  form  a  cabinet. 

PoIii«ei;.— November  27.— Disturbances  in  the 
Prartawe  of  Oataknia  «ndag  to  a  denaad  for 
■Btonomy. 

—November  29.— The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  to  suspend  the  constitutional  guarantees 
in  Catalonia  by  a  vote  of  123  against  Ur..  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  at   Madrid  confined  to 

(Iwir  bana^  to  prevent  a  proposed  d^mon- 


stratiun  in  favor  of  their  comrades  at  BavodODa 
where  tbe  trouble  between  the^niUtaiy  and  the 
M!paiatist8  assnmed  sorioos  proportions. 
— Doeember  1.— Tbe  troobles  in  Catalonia 

subsiding.  The  governor  notified  the  editors  of 
Barcelona  that  any  attacks  upon  the  unitY  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  puaUhea  by  flao  aad  Wtar 
by  suppression. 

Austro-Hungary 
<Sti;f ro^e.— November  28.— By  monster  daoh 
onstiatiinw  ia  all  tbe  prindpal  citiea  aad  towns 
the  Anstrlans  doaanded  eqnal  snffrage.   Ia  the 

parliament  the  premier  ji r  ■inisfd  to  bring  in,  by 
the  end  of  February,  a  bill  providing  for  uni- 
versal  and  direct  snffrage. 

Sweden 

Nobel  Prues.— December  4.— The  prize  for 
literature  awarded  to  Henryk  Sienkiewiez  and 
that  for  medicine  to  Profrggor  Bobert  Koeh. 

Norway 

Jr<fi|r.— November  14.— Tbe  Flebbdte  Mve  a 

large  majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  as  King  of  Norway;  254,- 
899  for  the  monarchy  and  68,262  for  a  repnblie. 

—November  15.  — Prince  Charles  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Norwegian  throne.  He  will  take 
tbe  title  of  Haakon-  VII.,  and  the  royal  flag  will 
be  a  golden  lion  on  a  purple  IMd. 

—  November  27.— King  TIaakon  VIT.,  before 
the  Norwegian  parliamcQt|  took  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution. 

Northwest  Passage.  —  December  6.  —  Roand 
Amundsen,  commander  of  the  Norwegian  Arctic 
exploration  eiqpeditioni  reported  he  had  made 
the  Northwest  Passage  and  located  the  north 
magaotie  pole. 

Turkish  Empirt 

Btf/orm».— November  15.— The  ambasMdors  of 
the  powers  at  Constantinople  presented  a  joint 
Tiltimatum  to  the  Suitan.  In  addition  to  tbe 
general  control  of  Macedonia  it  demanded  a 
two-year  extension  of  tbe  term  of  office  of  tho 
Austoian  and  Busriaa  dfll  agents  and  of  the 
officers  of  the  European  gendarmerie.  Twenty* 
four  hours  was  given  for  tho  Sultan's  reply. 

—  November  22.  — The  Sultan  refused  to  com- 
ply with  ttie  demands  of  tbe  powers  regarding 
Macedonia.  The  warsUpi  of  the  pOWMTS  ar- 
rived at  the  Piraeus. 

^November  ST.^Rvs  hondred  men  fkma  tho 
international  fleet  landed  at  Mytilene  and  oe- 
cupiod  tbe  custom  house,  telegraph  office  and 
other  public  buildings  No  op[>o8ition  WW  of» 
fered  by  the  governor  of  the  island. 

— December  5. — The  council  of  Turkish  min- 
isters, with  tbe  oxoeption  of  tbe  war  minister, 
agieed  to  tbe  demaads  of  the  powers  In  princi- 
ple, bnt  the  Sultan's  approval  was  not  yet  given. 
The  international  fleet  occupied  the  Island  of 
Ix'mnos.  British  Mohammedans  in  Londoa  pre* 
tested  against  coercion  of  tho  Sultan. 

ITar  /»rff  mnity.— November  19.— The  Turkish 
government's  disregard  of  Russia's  protest 
against  the  strengthening  of  Turkish  fortifica- 
tions in  the  Bosporus  and  the  Black  Sea  littoral 
resulted  in  a  demand  by  Bussia  for  the  im< 
inerliato  j)aymcnt  of  tbe  arrSBTS  of  tfaf 
Turkish  war  indemnity. 
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Russian  Empire 

Adminiitration.—'Sovomher  8.— New  appoint- 
Bionls  to  the  iiiitiistry;  Minister  of  the  interior. 
Prince  Urusoff^  a  well-kiiuwa  Libtu-al;  nunieter 
of  finance,  M.  J.  ShipofT,  Jr.;  minister  of  edu- 
cation,  Prince  Bagene  Troubetskoi,  a  professor 
in  the  Kiev  UniTerritj;  minister  of  wnenltitre, 
M.  J.  ShipofT,  Sr.,  younger  brother  of  the  well- 
known  Zemstvo  leader  of  Moscow. 

A&sasnnation.—  Deot-mber  6.— Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Sakharoff,  former  minister  of  war,  by  a 
woman. 

JMand.— Oeeember  2.— A  new  Senate  chosen 
witli  the  gofemor-general,  Baron  Balza,  m  pr^ei- 
dert. 

/cM's.— NovemlxT  10.— Trustworthy  computa- 
tions placet!  the  number  of  Jews  mafisiK  r  I  m 
southern  KuB.«>ia  at  15,000,  and  100,000  wouudcd. 
Large  funds  tx>ing  raised  in  Europe  and  America 

for  the  relief  of  tlio  Jews  in  Bnaeia  General 

Kanlbars,  General  Kleigers  and  other  govemora 

who  permitted  Jew  biiitin^  (lisiinBsed. 

A't/orm.  — Xovointjer  I.'!.  — The  CtstT  issued  a 
ukase  denying  Polai  1'  ;<!ca  for  autonomj,  a 
parliament  and  constitutional  government. 

—November  l.').  — BLHidmiBercfldag  the  pay  of 
tlie  ranlt  and  file  of  the  annj,  the  war  depart- 
ment decided  to  redaee  tlie  term  of  aerrloe  bf 
one  year.  Present  pay  of  the  infantry  is  eleven 
cents  per  mouth  and  of  the  cavalry  fourteen 
cents. 

—  November  17.— An  imperial  manifesto  re- 
dueed  the  land  redcmptiontax  payments  from 
January  14,  1906,  one-half.  From  January  14, 
1907,  the  payments  to  be  totally  abolished.  The 
capital  of  the  peasants'  bank  increased  and 
the  bank  granteo  additional  loan  privileges  to 
facilitate  the  purchnpe  of  land  by  peasants. 

— November  20.— Poiisb  representatives  issued 
a  manifesto  appealing  to  the  Russian  people 
for  iiiroort  in  their  &nmnd  for  autonomy,  for 
permisBion  to  nse  the  Polish  langoage  in  the 
schoolH  and  cnurt.<i  and  by  ths  local  anmlnistra- 
tion,  and  for  home  rule. 

—  November  23.— The  Zemstvo  f'onnress  voted 
to  support  Count  Witte,  but  claimed  that  im- 
mediate universal  suffrage  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  douma  into  a  constituent  assembly 
must  be  gnmt«^ 

ffr.W/7nnhV)n.'*.  — November  8.— General  Tropoff, 
Princtt  Uiikuff,  minister  of  railroads,  and 
Charles  Ton  SehwaMbaeh,  minister  of  agrienl- 
ture. 

iftftolt.— November  8.— A  naval  mutinj  at 
Cronstadt  due  to  unfit  food,  overbearing  eon* 
duet  of  the  oAeers  and  withholding  of  the 

men's  money.  The  military  from  the  garrison 
8hot  one  hundred  mutineers  and  wounded  seven 
hundred. 

-November  12.  —  Martial  law  declared 
throughout  Poland. 

—November  Id.— Seriona  mntinjr  and  rioting 
in  Ytadlvostok  in  wideh  soldiers  and  aailon 

joined.  Seventy  buildings  consumed  by  incen- 
tiiarj-  fires.  Ureut  loss  of  life.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Erivan  seven  hundred  Armenians  at- 
tacked a  Tartar  village,  killing  four  hundred 
and  plundering  and  burning  propertj. 

—November  10.— General  struts  renewed  in 
8t  Psteisbnrg.  Ths  dty  in  a  panic.  In  War* 
eaw  tbs  «tvik9  was  ended  and  shops  reopensd. 


—November  20.— The  strike  in  St  Fsteisbutg 
ended. 

—  November  19.  — Five  thousand  Pu^i^inr  pris- 
oners mutinied  at  Nagasaki.  Rejiurtcd  from 
Vladivostok  'linr  ririicf  rs  ;i,r.il,  si  A  hundred  of 
the  garrison  were  killed  by  tbo  rniitmcrrs.  Dam- 
age to  property  estimated  at  $1^5,000,000. 

— Novamlier  24.— Mntiiur  in  the  BladL  Soft 
fleet 

—  November  26.— The  naval  mutineers  at 
bastopol    in    possession    of    Admiralty  Point 
where  the  barracks  arc  located.     The  railroad 
men  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  mutineers. 
Strike  spreading  at  Moscow. 

—November  27, —  A  battalion  of  ressrvists 
ioined  the  mutineers  at  BsbastopoL  All  the 
oflficcra  of  thf  wnrahips  arrested  by  the  mu- 
tineers who  iiiauiiiiined  perfect  order,  allowing 
neither  Bpoliatiou  nor  drunkenness.  The  Ad- 
miralty council  agreed  that  many  of  their  de- 
mands  were  just,  and  recommended  to  tbo 
EsqMffsr  immediate  amelioration  of  the  eottii- 
tiotts.  Five  hundred  sailors  of  the  IVmrteenlh 
and  Eighteenth  Marine  divisions  suddenly  dis- 
missed to  their  villages,  a  request  that  they 
might  remain  and  try  to  fimi  work  being  refused. 
In  St.  Petersburg  the  action  of  the  government 
in  dosing  its  pnMlpal  workshops  followed  hf 
ssveial  factory  owaem  The  Workmen's  Alii- 
aaee  threatened  to  retaliate  bj  ealling  a  "po- 
litical" strike  througho'it  t!r  Empire. 

—  November  l!9.  —  MutiuetTa  at  Sebastopol  de- 
feated in  a  battle  with  the  troops.  The  t.jn 
vessels  and  two  thousand  men  sorrendered. 
Telegraph  opsntois  throafboiit  Bossia  w 
strike. 

—November  SO.— Inereaslng  disafPeetlon  In 

the  army  canned  the  arrest  of  250  soldiers  br 
longing   to   the   special  regiments   Btatione<l  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  for  presenting  petitions  im  Iml 
ing  one  against  the  use  of  troops  for  poUcc 
pmposes. 

—December  1.— The  newly  formed  peasants' 
vnloo  gaining  adhsrents  en  sums*  in  the  great 

]  r  ivinces  of  southwest  Russia.  Its  members 
arming.  The  government  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders.  The  Workmen's  Alliance  rnviinixl 
a  boycott  of  vodka,  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  govemmant  tsvsans. . .  .listtial  law  la  FokMl 
ended. 

—December  S.— Ihirinesi  paralysed  by  the 

strike  of  the  postal  and  tnMgraph  opmtf  rs. 
Fattier  Qopon  organising  a  law-and-order  move- 
rnsBt. . .  .lussBcra  of  Jews  la  Kier. 

Japan 

United  States  Lepa fio».— November  13.— The 
United  States  Legation,  by  official  annonnoe- 
meat,  bseama  aa  embassy. 

Korea 

CSosraiOn  by  Japan.- Novonlwr  18.— The  Jap> 

anese  snrrounded  the  Emperor's  palace  with 
troops,  virtually  making  him  a  prisoner,  and 
compelled  the  signing  of  an  agreement  soma* 
dcring  independence.    (See  "Events.") 

JBevoIt.— November  30.— Officials  besieged  in 
a  pnbtte  bnil^i^  in  Seoul  hy  a  mob^  Geadanasa 
and  polies  patrolUog  the  itrsets.  PivmlBont 
Koreans  eommttsd  ndeido. 
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Be  it  ever  so 

HUMBLE  THERE 
IS   NO  PLACE 
LIKE  HOME- 
-  I  F  - 


c/^POLIO 


C,      HAND  ^ 

SapoliO 

FOR  TOILET  USE 

Don't  say  thai  your  toilet  is  above  lulchen 
work— in  a  well  regulated  household 
the   tame  maids  serve  both.  Sister 
soaps  may  solve  many  of  your  troubles. 

SAPOLIO 

FOR  THE  KITCHEN 

)ogle 
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piasters, 


DLUE^JAY  Com  and  Bunion  Plasters  are  made  with  a  medicated  center,  and  a  protecting  ring  of 
soft  felt    An  adhesive  band  holds  the  medication  and  the  protecting  ring  firmly  in  place.  They 
are  easily  and  quickly  applied — conform  perfectly  to  the  outlines  of  the  toe  or  foot  and  give  immediate 
ease  and  comfort    No  uncleanly  sdves,  liquids  or  clumsy  bandages  to  bother  with. 

The  secret  of  Blue-jay  is  that  it  takes  out  the  corn — root  and 
all— without  pain  or  discomfort.    No  other  corn  plaster  does  this 
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Purity  and  Pears' 

The  best  of  Pears'  is  purity  ;  freedom  from  everytbing  adulterant 
or  injurious,  and  no  free  alkali — That  is  how  Pears'  refreshes  and 
invigorates  the  skin,  enabling  it  to  be  healthy  and  pure,  —  creating 
that  complexion  which,  like   the   snow,  is  matchless  in  purity. 


J 


OF  ALL  SCKSTUD  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF  ROSE  IS  TUIi  VEST. 
"All  tighti  ifcurtd." 
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PrmcUcal  SHUemalIsm 

The  United  Slates  makes  the 
desert  into  isms 

Qermaay  insures  all  woMag' 
men 

Prance  sttstnins  a  nationai 
theater 

New  York  tmiids  a  canat  to 

controi  raiiway  rates 

America  preserves  public  lands 
from  the  cattleman 


And  the  **conser\'ative**  Senate 
investigates  men  who  do 
things 
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IF  "conservative"  oracles  divine  trulyi  the  country  is  in  a  desperate 
pUght.  Reform  has  become  an  orgy.  No  wonder  that  "conserva- 
tives"—  especially  those  whose  special  privileges  are  under  scrutiny 
—  should  view  the  future  with  alarm.  What  with  a  nation  rising 
to  demand  the  examination  of  the  land  titles  of  senators,  the  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  of  insurance  dynasties,  the  removal  of  public  funds  from 
banks  that  pa}'  half  the  current  rate  of  interest,  the  cancellation  of  con- 
tracts granted  as  rewards  for  political  jobbery^  a  law  to  show  that  railroads 
are  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  country,  and  an  order  to 
advance  rather  than  to  "stand  pat,"  "conservative"  respectability,  like 
the  Czar,  has  need  of  Cossacks. 

«      «  « 

But  after  all,  apprehension  need  not  grow  too  intense.  There  is 
the  ''oonservative"  Senate.  True,  even  it  has  its  martyrs  and  LaFollette 
is  yet  to  come.  Two  senators  have  been  indicted  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  and  another  has  seen  his  reputation  as  the  ideal  gentleman 
in  politics  shrivel  up  and  blow  away.  But  these  men  after  all  must  have 
been  victims  rather  than  sinners.  Had  the  public  been  under  the  sway 
of  true  senatorial  courtesy  instead  of  an  hysterical  determination  to 
reform  things,  they  might  even  now  be  assisting  their  former  colleagues 
to  temper  the  madness  of  the  people!  For  in  senatorial  courtesy  lies 
salvation.  The  Senate  will  not  act  while  a  senator  has  unexploited 
legislative  privilege. 

*      ♦  ♦ 

As  long  as  we  have  the  Senate  the  "conservative'^  element  of  society 
can  sleep  o'  nights.   If  the  President  yields  to  the  temptation  of  extrava- 

(Oopyilfftai.  im,  br  n«  Wobld  To-Dat  ooiirAiiT.) 
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ganoe  and  pays  Panama  oomimssLonerB  salaries  which  are  a  fifteenth  of 
that  received  by  presidents  of  msurance  companies,  the  Senate  irill  see 
that  the  treasury  of  the  country  is  not  robbed.  If  public  opinion  and 
executive  zeal  overreach  themselves  and  threaten  equality  of  treatment 
in  railway  rates,  the  Senate  will  protect  the  endangered  corporations 
from  demagogic  appeal.  If  the  House  of  Representatives,  too  susceptible 
to  that  ^  iiljtlic  opinion  to  which  its  members  owe  thdr  office,  would  hasten 
legislation,  the  Senate  will  wisely  guard  the  people  against  that  impetu- 
osity which  would  pass  a  bill  in  a  single  session.  If  the  business  men  and 
the  press  of  a  great  city  favor  the  retention  of  an  efficient  postmaster, 
they  are  delivered  from  unseen  evil  by  the  foresight  of  a  senator  who 
provides  salvation  in  the  person  of  a  practical  politician.  If  the  nation 
at  large  demands  relief  from  a  tariff  that  checks  the  development  of 
important  industries  in  half  the  republic,  the  senators  from  states  the 
size  of  a  county  in  the  affected  districts  will  protect  the  republic  and 
incidentally  thdr  own  interests  from  the  shortsightedness  of  men  who 
want  what  they  ought  not  to  want. 

♦  4e  ♦ 

Yes,  the  "conservative"  interests  of  the  country  have  much  to  thank 
the  Senate  for.  Even  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  unimportant  millions 
who  are  threatened  by  misguided  reformers  may  feel  assured  that,  how- 
ever hasty  may  be  our  action,  and  however  revolutionary  may  be  our 
well-intentioned  demand  for  fair  play,  we,  too,  are  under  the  aegis  of 
senatorial  courtesy  and  disinterested  senatorial  ' 'conservatism,"  Wash- 
ington and  the  fathers  are  dead,  but  Aldrich,  Piatt.  Hopkins  and  Depew 
still  care  for  us.   Therefore,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad! 

♦  ♦  * 

And  therefore  let  us  rel)el.  Let  us  serve  notice  on  our  senators  that 
we  own  them  and  that  they  do  not  own  us.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  they 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  not  by  too  tractable  legislatures.  If  a 
pocket-state  can  not  free  itself  from  the  feudal  lord  set  over  it  by  financial 
suzerains,  let  those  of  us  who  live  in  states  that  are  too  bi<x  for  any  master 
except  themselves,  provide  enough  senators  who  are  representatives  not 
of  sovereign  statrs  or  of  sovrrritrn  coqoorations  but  of  a  sovereign 
people.  We  want  to  ho  saveti  from  "conservatism"— that  oiiphemism  for 
"privilege."  We  want  to  be  saved  from  senatorial  courtesy — wliich  is 
a  euphemism  for  log-rolling.  We  wnni  to  be  saved  from  the  ISenate — 
which  is  a  euphemism  for  vested  interest. 
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EDWARD  P.  BACt)\  -  I,KADER  IN'  THE  ANTI-REBATE  AGITATION 

Mr.  B*me  w  on*  iif  the  pr<>miti«it  riliiciw  <if  Milwniikrr.  Wwrwniiin.  Ht-  «m  rhaimukn  tif  the  Intcmtatr  CommrTiT  L«w  Con- 
mtiun  beM  at  St.  Luuw,  Musouri.  in  18(10  iiriij  1901.  ami  at  Oiiroci)  in  1906.  It  u  Urxrlv  due  to  Iiih  indpLiliKalile  rneno  tliat  the 
indrpeodeDt  thipfim  of  the  country  have  beeo  &Ue  tu  unite  in  s  definite  •{>proval  U  Prmioent  Kootevelt'i  rulwty  pulky 
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FRANKLIN  WILLIAM  HOOPKU-St'lKXTIST  AND  EIUCATIONAL  PIUFXTOn 

An  accuuni  <><  tlir  niiiitiiLir  mirrcss  of  I'nifvwor  Hchiikt  i:<  tn      finimi  nn  ariottuT  psiizr     Althiiujih  \\t  iit  nol  as  wMcly  known  m 
•ome  oUicr  urgaiiiKn  u{  educational  iiutitutkuia,  tlierc  an  (<rw  men  wbu  bave  done  mure  (ur  popular  education  than  lie 
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FRANK  WAKELEY  OUNSAULUS-CLEKOYMAN.  AUTHOR.  LECTURER  AND  TEACHER 

Frw  men  htve  more  points  of  contact  with  the  public  than  the  elcM^uent  paitor  of  the  Central  Cliurch  at  Chicatto.  Bmidea 
prearhinc  to  th«  buttciit  riin(rec»tiiin  in  the  city,  he  ij  IVsident  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Te<-hnol(iR>-,  Profewmr  in  the  Chicago 
Throlucinl  SrmiDar>'.  and  author  of  poems,  iiovefa.  bi(i((raphical  «tori«s  and  religious  worlu,  Bevides  thit  thre(>fold  career  be  is  one 
id  the  mmt  popular  Iccturrn  uf  tlic  country 
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Wat  Mf«ral  yrut  Mn.  Wharton*!  atorin  apfiearrd  in  the  leadiog  magasinei,  and  htr  firtt  volame  did  not  appear  oatfl  I8W 
Since  Uwn  the  luu  puUisbrd  a  Tolume  smuxally,  but  did  not  rnwh  ibe luU  measure  o(  her  powtn  untij  the  puUicatkn  id  "  The  QouH 
of  Mirth  **  in  tb«  prtaeot  year.   8b(  ii  emphatically  tbe  iDterprKer  and  eritio  al  the  weaithy  daaa 
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Kingr  Edward  has  diaaolved  Parliament. 

The  act  had  been  expected,  nnd  if  the 
Balfour  ministry  had  fol- 
lowed ordinary  precedent, 
Elcetioo  a  general  election  would 
have  been  held  after  the  defeat  of  the 
government  several  months  since.  As  it 
is  the  Liberal  party  goes  to  the  country 
with  promises  rather  than  a  record.  In 
this  they  are  more  fortunate  than  their 
opponents.  They  can  pretty  certainly 
count  upon  the  Nonconformist  vote,  be- 
cause of  the  ;K'ti!ni  nf  Parliament  in  the 
matter  of  the  Education  act,  and  upon 
Irish  sympathizerSt  not  to  mention  that 
L'rtnt  body  of  voters  who  are  Tjibcralists 
on  general  principles.  But  the  Education 
act  will  be  only  one  of  three  important 
isaaea,  the  other  two  bcin^  protectiioii  and 
real  home  mle  for  Ireland.  As  far  hs  pro- 
tection is  concerned  the  issue  is  reduced 
to  Joseph  Chamb«rlain.  Can  he  control 
the  commercial  nnd  iri'lustrial  classes? 
It  is  very  diflBcult  to  foresee  how  much 
power  he  has.  A  vigorous  fighter  is  apt 
to  attraet  more  attention  than  followers. 
Bnt  of  one  thini?  we  may  be  sure.  Great 
Britain  will  not  surrender  free  trade  with- 
ODt  a  stmfrgle. 

By  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  the 
British  government  declared  itself  ready 
to  trost  the  Irish  tenant 

rnrrtmiyrf  ^^'^'^  £100.000,000 
sterling  credit,  and  placed 
itself  in  the  position  of  landlord  ever 
four-fifths  of  Ireland  for  three  gener- 
ations, or  until  the  purchase  money  has 
been  refunded.  Ali^eady  agreements  to 
sell  and  pnrehaae  exceeding  £26,000,000 
have  been  formally  concluded.  One 
part  of  the  act  has  failed,  for  although 
it  empowered  the  eommiasionerB  to  par* 
chase  uneconomic  IniKl--  increase  the  size 
of  the  holdings,  improve  them  and  sell 
them  to  the  peasants  at  ten  per  cent  less 
than  coet,  they  were  only  empowered  to 


deal  thus  with  lands  botight  and  sold 

throufrh  them.  Over  the  transaet'ons  that 
take  place  between  landlord  and  tenants 
direct  they  have  naturally  no  jmrisdicticm. 
When  one  takes  into  account  ^e  fact  that 
there  are  two  hundred  thousand  farms 
incapable  of  providing  a  livelihood,  and 
that  the  fever  of  land  ownership  that  at> 
tacked  th  pmsants  made  them  only  too 
ready  to  buy,  one  foresees  that  the  British 
goTcmment  as  landlcwd  will  be  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  difficult  situation.  This  difficulty 
was  foreseen  when  the  act  was  framed, 
and  the  clause  enabling  the  commission- 
ers to  enlarge  and  improve  holdings  was 
specially  framed  to  meet  it  Pnt  it  l  u  s 
not  cover  the  large  number  of  purchases 
ma«k  independent  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing this  flaw,  the  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Aet  stands  as  a  colossal  attempt  to 
make  the  Irish  loyal  and  contented  And 
there  are  signs  that  the  Nationalkt  party 
is  half  afraid  it  is  having  aome  eff^  in 
this  way  already. 

The  Irish  question,  however,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  matter  of  importance  in  it-sclf 

and  even  more  as  a  part 
T.l'Zn:    of  the  general  strategy  of 

the  campaign.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  new  Liberal  administration,  a  man 
noted  for  his  consistency,  his  calm,  prac- 
tical wisdom,  has  described  the  Irish  pol- 
icy of  the  Liberals  as  concerned  with  large 
administrative  reforms,  Uie  development 
of  local  institutions,  the  reconciliation  of 
Ireland  with  the  empire  and  the  relief 
of  the  imperial  Parliament  of  its  pres- 
ent congestion.  He  expects  that  many 
who  voted  against  the  Lil)eral  govern- 
ment in  1893  Avould,  in  the  event  of  a 
general  election,  vote  for  it  now  as  a  pro- 
test aeainst  Chinese  labor,  the  Education 
Act  and  protection.  lie  holds  that  the 
Liberal  party  is  ready  to  give  a  guarantee 
that  if  in  future  yean  it  should  he-held 
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wise  to  introdiice  a  measure  for  Home 

Rule,  they  would  again  give  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  its  opin- 
ion upon  it.  Home  Rule  might,  tlierefore, 
be  TCgarded  as  a  dead  iBsne  during  the 
next  few  years  were  it  not  that  a  survey 
of  the  various  parties  in  the  House  and 
their  possible  combinations  mggetUB  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  surprising  were  we  to 
find  Home  Rule  introduced,  not  by  the 
Liberals,  but  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 


The  ChlacM 
Boye«tt 


During  the  second  week  in  January  the 
public  press  was  filled  with  alaroting  re- 
ports  of  approaehing:  war 

■MMhvm^   between     Germany  and 
France.    The  castts  belli 
was  Moroeoo.  Both  Franee  and  Germany 

have  been  ambitious  to  gain  a  controlling 
intluence  in  that  stormy  African  empire, 
and  the  issue  has  given  the  German  Em- 
peror abundant  opportunity  to  display 
liis  ability  in  what  is  colloquially  called 
bluff.  Both  nations  have  issued  formal 
statements  of  their  case,  and  a  convention 
to  settle  the  dispute  is  being  held  in  Alge- 
ciras,  Spain,  as  we  go  to  press.  There  is 
no  immediate  danger  of  war  on  the  eontt- 
nent  of  Europe,  for  diplomacy  can  accom- 
plish more  than  the  sword.  But  is  it  not 
about  time  that  European  nations  8hould 
cease  making  Africa  the  victim  of  their 
ambitions  t 


WHEN  THKY  MKCT  TO  TALK  IT  OVER 
W.  L.  EnM),  b  Ornhnl  lM*r 


The  Chinese  boycott  will  not  down, 
neitiier  will  the  Sui)n>inc  Court  of  the 
T^nited  States  permit  any 
interpretation  of  the  Chi- 
nese Act  of  1904  in  the 
interest  of  leniency  in  the  treatment  of 
Chinese  travelers  of  the  higher  class. 
The  resnlt  is  that  the  United  States  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  suffer  loss  of  prestige  and 
trade  in  China.  The  shocking  massacre 
of  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Lieuchau, 
and  the  riots  in  Shanghai,  may  be  re- 
garded in  a  degree  as  a  symptom  of  the 
hostility  among  the  Chinese.  While  this 
hostility  may  not  rise  to  the  proportions 
assumed  in  the  Boxer  outbreak,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  serious  menace  to  America.  The 
necessity  of  more  discriminating  legisla- 
tion increases  every  day.  We  do  not  want 
Chinese  coolies,  but  we  do  want  Chinese 
trade.  But  any  large  development  of 
commerce  is  imposedble  with  a  nation 
whose  repn^senf ative  men  are  subject  to 
the  insults  attending  the  Chinese  who 
land  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  well  to  be 
discriminating,  bnt  the  treatment  of  Chi- 
nese gentlemen  and  ladies  oofl^t  to  stop 
short  of  insults. 

By  the  treaty  signed  at  Pekin<r.  Decem- 
ber 22,  Japan  secures  some  of  the  privi- 
1<!8CB  ^or  which  she  has 
been  fighting:   The  Liao- 

tung  peninsula,  nt  the 
sonthem  extremity  of  which  are  located 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  formerly  held  by. 
Russia  under  1ea.se  from  China,  is  now 
leased  to  Japan.  The  control  of  the  rail- 
way on  the  peninsula  norfWard  as  £ur 
as  Changchin  is  conceded  to  Japan;  also 
the  right  to  build  a  railway  from  Antung, 
on  the  Yalu  river,  to  Mukden,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Manrluiria.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  pnrclia.se  of  the  road  by  China,  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  period.  The  "open 
door'*  for  commerce  secured  by  this  treaty 
is  however  the  most  valuable  of  its  fea- 
tures. Sixteen  of  the  principal  ports  and 
cities  of  Manchuria,  including  Harbin, 
an  important  railroad  center,  and  the 
Russian  capital  of  the  province,  are  now 
to  be  opened  to  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of 
all  the  world.  The  good  effects  of  the  late 
Secrctiiry  Hay's  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  making  themselves  felt.  But  the  far- 
ther the  door  is  open,  the  more  Japanese 
does  it  disclose  t 
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HOTEL  REINA  MARIA  CRIBTINA.  ALGECIRAS,  SPAIN 
Tb«  headquartcn  o(  the  membcn  di  lh«  Moroecftn  Conference 


The  industrial  a^tation  in  Russia  has 
become  so  well  organized  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  forced 
indusbi^tain  *°  recognize  and  deal  with 
it.  After  three  days* 
stoppage  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  sys- 
tem and  consequent  official  dismissal  of 
the  employees,  the  government  consented 
to  recall  its  action  by  canceling  these  dis- 
missals and  providing  compensation  in 
case  of  disablement  and  pensions  for 
widows.  An  attack  on  the  government, 
charging  it  with  confiscation  of  savings 
bank  funds  and  bankruptcy,  was  signed 
by  the  Workmen's  Council,  the  committee 
of  the  Pan-Russian  Union  and  the  central 
committees  of  the  Socialistic  bodies.  This 
manifesto  urged  the  proletariat  to  refuse 
to  pay  taxes,  to  withdraw  in  gold  their 
money  in  the  savings  banks  and  to  insist 
upon  their  wages  being  paid  in  coin.  For 
printing  this  document  the  editors  of  al- 
most all  the  new.spapers  were  arrested  and 
then  released  under  bonds  of  $5,000  each. 
The  Nwoe  Vremya  was  the  only  paper 
published  the  next  day.  The  250  mem- 
bers of  the  Workmen's  Council  were  all 
arrested,  but  new  leaders  of  the  labor 
element  were  promptly  elected  and  a  gen- 
eral political  strike  proclaimed.  The 
Czar  met  this  action  by  a  uka.se  giving 
almost  dictatorial  power  to  all  governors 
and  prefects  throughout  the  empire  and 
onlering  .severe  measures  against  strikers. 
Father  Gapon  and  Professor  Milyoukov 
appealed  to  the  proletariat,  advising 
against  the  strike,  but  the  workmen  lead- 


ers were  obeyed.  In  Moscow  riot  and 
bloodshed  ensued,  and  thousands  fell  in 
the  conflict  between  the  Czar's  troops  and 
the  Reds,  the  former  being  in  the  end 
victorious.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  strike 
was  more  half-hearted,  and  many  who  at 
first  quit  work  later  returned  to  duty. 

More  serious  than  the  industrial  dis- 
order in  the  cities  and  towns  has  been 

the  revolt  in  the  Baltic 
^iZ''iJ!:'.:nL  ^^oyinces.      The  Lith- 

uanians  and  Letts  have 
thrown  off  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
German  aristocracy,  and  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  Ru.ssian  upper  classes 


WAKING  UP  I 
C  G.  Bush,  in  New  Yurk  WorU 
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RAMON  CACERES 
Thr  nr«  Pmirimt  nf  thr  RrpiiNir  M  ?*nla  Domingo  u 
Eucr«HKjr  tu  Carlo*  F.  MonJc* 


fled  in  terror.  The  provinces  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Courland  and  Kovno,  with 
their  cities  Riga,  Libau,  Reval,  Mitau  and 
Dorpat,  contain  many  (if  Russia's  most 
intelliijeut  and  industrious  citizens.  More 
than  two  million  of  these  are  involved  in 
the  present  eflFort  to  escape  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Czar.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment has  been  set  up.  Dorpat  and  Mitau 
were  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Riga 
was  in  a  state  of  siege,  being  attacked  by 
the  government  land  and  sea  forces,  which 
finally  regained  control  of  the  situation. 
German  warships  were  dispatched  for 
the  protection  of  the  German  residents. 
Outside  the  cities,  the  Ru&sian  government 
is  practically  unable  to  control  the  situ- 
ation. The  spirit  of  revolt  has  affected 
the  army  to  some  extent.  Among  the 
latest  news  is  the  capture  of  Krasno- 
Garsk,  capital  of  the  province  of  Yenise- 
isk, Siberia,  the  seizure  of  the  govern- 
ment's treasury  there,  containing  $6,000,- 
000,  and  the  hanging  of  the  governor  and 
chief  of  police.  The  railroad  station  at 
Irkutsk  has  been  burned  by  revolutioni.sts 
and  traflRc  on  the  transcontinental  line 
stopped. 


So  rapidly  do  .scenes  shift  throughout 
the  empire  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 

conclusively  events  for  any 
^AituM*      '^"^  period.  Judging  from 

all  appearances,  however, 
it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Russia 
will  be  swept  by  mas-sacres  perpetrated 
both  by  the  revolutionists  and  the  army. 
For  the  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Army  of  the  Far  East,  have  proved  more 
loyal  than  the  revolutionists  had  hoped, 
and  are  being  used  with  fearful  effect  by 
the  government  in  crushing  out  rebellion. 
Without  training  and  leaders  and  neces- 
sary arms,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can  await 
the  revolutionists  at  the  hands  of  the  im- 
perial forces  except  defeat.  In  the  mean- 
time the  entire  world  waits  with  interest 
the  attitude  which  the  Czar  will  take  rela- 
tive to  the  douma.  which  will  soon  meet 
in  response  to  his  manifesto.  Thus  far, 
despite  the  machinations  of  the  court 
party,  M.  "Witte  has  been  left  in  power 
and  has  shown  himself  to  be  capable  of 
endurance  at  least.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  as  long  as  he  is  in  office  the  douma 
will  be  absolutely  without  significance. 
Yet  the  revolutionary'  parties  are  protest- 
ing that  the  elections  to  the  body  are  not 
to  be  fully  representative,  but  controlled 
by  the  government.  However  this  may 
be,  the  meeting  of  the  douma  itself  will 
mark  an  epoch.  It  is  to  l)e  hoped  also  that 
it  will  not  mark  a  new  and  bloodier  stage 
in  Russian  affairs. 


U.NCLE  SAM  S  PERIODICAL  BAD  MAN 
Hrhxp.  in  PionttT  /Veu,  St  Paul 
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Tho  croa!  of  so  many  Arctic  pxpcditinns. 
the  Miakintr  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  has 
at  lust  been  accomplished. 
Discovered  Ion?  rcnrs  njio 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  aud 
his  iUolated  companions,  and  explored  by 
others  sincp  Ins  time,  the  first  who  has 
really  saile<i  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  is  Captain  Roald  Amnndsea  and 
the  eight  men  who  braved  the  dangers 
with  liim.  It  is  nntal)lt'  that  his  vessel  is 
one  of  the  smallest  that  has  ever  under- 
ttken  a  similar  task.  The  sloop  Gjoa, 
seventy  fei  t  long  and  twenty  broad,  is 
of  only  forty-seven  tons  rccrister  and  has 
little  spread  of  sail  with  a  small  petroleum 
engine  as  propelling  power.  It  sailed 
from  Norway,  in  June.  1903,  entering 
Lancaster  Sound  from  Baffin  Bay  later 
in  that  sammer.  Reaching  Peel  Sound, 
her  captain  turned  south  through  Frank- 
lin Strait,  and  camped  on  King  William 
Land.  Here  he  remained  for  many 
months^  maldiiff  a  niagiietic  mrwy  of  the 
reirinn  round  the  north  pnli  Th.'  li  tails 
of  his  work  are  not  yet  known,  but  are 
expected  to  be  of  great  valne.  After  its 
completion  he  sailed  down  Vietoria  Strait 
and  throujrh  thr  long,  narrow  channels 
between  the  i^iiands  and  the  mainland, 
until  he  reached  Kay  Point,  on  Maekenzie 
Bay.  wliPH'  he  loft  the  Hjoa  in  winter 
quarters  while  he  made  the  sledge  journey 
to  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  the  nearest  tele- 
graph statioii.  Next  summer  the  vessel 
will  easily  complrtf^  the  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  through  Bering  Strait,  as  it  is  con- 
stantly made  by  whalers.  Further  infor- 
mation  roerardinfr  Captain  Amundsen's 
magnetic  observations  is  eagerly  awaited^ 


as  the  mn oh  mooted  point  as  to  the  mov- 
able or  permanent  location  of  the  mag- 
petie  pole  determined  in  1831  by  Sir 
.Tamos  Ross  on  the  west  coast  of  Boothia 
will  doubtless  then  be  finally  settled. 


The  Dominican  republic  has  had  an- 
other reTolution.  That  is  to  say,  Presi- 
ABothmomc  <'^''^^  M<M'aI*>s  has  fled  and 
Revolution  In  Vict -rrosiili'iit  Caceres  has 
Santo  Dontngo  succeeded  him.  Yet  the 
party  formerly  in  power  is  still  dominant. 
The  Iloracitas,  followci's  of  TToracio  Vas- 
quez.  have  largely  controlled  the  cabinet, 
which,  in  turn,  dictated  more  or  less  to 
President  Morales.  The  latter,  unable  to 
carry  out  his  own  plans,  fled  from  the  cap- 
ital with  the  intention  of  joining  forces 
with  General  Jiminez.  Meanwhile  Ramon 
Caceres,  a  representative  of  the  Iloracitas, 
was  proclaimed  president.  One  or  two  en- 
counters with  the  goveninieut  troops  de- 
feated the  supporters  of  Morales,  three  of 
the  jrenerals  in  command  losing  their  lives 
in  the  fray.  In  itself  the  revolt  is  not  very 
important,  for  Caceres  lost  no  time  In  de- 
daring  his  support  of  the  agreement  with 
the  United  States  a.s  to  the  collection  of 
customs.  Yet  it  is  bothersome.  "Who  con- 
stitute the  legitimate  government  of  the 
negro  island?  Would  the  revolution  linve 
occurred  if  the  Senate  had  stood  less  stub- 
bornly for  its  prerogatives!  And  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  will  the  Senate 
grasp?  V7e  confess  the  pos.sibilities  of 
Santo  Domingo  politics  complicated  with 
Senatorial  dignities  quite  pass  our  powers 
of  prophecy.  Why  not  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate and  have  done  with  it ! 


The  Nation 


The  present  sessi  ri  nf  Concrress  is  giv- 
ing renewed  evidi'nee  that  in  the  Senate 
•m*        we  have  a  House  of  Lords, 

••BotosBd  or  rather  a  House  of  Cor- 
Tr«***«»  porations.  Tliis  indeed  has 
its  advantages.  The  country  is  in  no 
danger  of  hasty  legislation  of  a  radical 
sort.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  Senate  is  rapidly  growing  untrue 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The 
upper  house  is  the  ontoome  of  the  days 
when  thirteen  independent  sovereign 
states  formed  a  federation.  Each  couple 


of  Senators  constitutionally  represents  a 

state.  High  finance  and  low  polities  have 
made  them  the  representatives  of  corpo- 
rations of  any  state,  preferably  one  that 

pets  its  ineoine  from  manufacturins:  char- 
ters. Yet  the  old  sensitiveness  to  prero-i- 
ative  persists,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
Senators  come  from  states  that  never  were 
sovereign,  hut  were  erected  out  of  public 
domain,  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  a  nation.  It  is  this  sensitiveness 
coupled  with  a  gem m-.iI  fi  ;ir  fur  the  vested 
rights  they  severally  represent  that  ac- 
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counts  for  the  Senaton'  attaek  upon 

President  Roosevelt's  actions.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  tliat  the  President  has  sometimes 
encroached  upon  the  imperial  limits  ovei* 
whidi  senatorial  ooortesy  and  senatorial 
prerogative  are  supposed  to  he  absolute. 
He  tried  to  negotiate  a  much  needed 
treaty  with  San  Domingo.  The  Smate 
stuck  to  a  strict  interj^rotation  of  its  pow- 
ers and  refused  to  ratify  it.  He  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  an  arbitration  treaty. 
The  Senate  scented  another  danp^r  to  its 
prerogatives  and  killed  it.  In  fact,  the 
records  of  recent  American  diplomacy 
are  largely  composed  of  treaties  killed  be- 
fore birth  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  idle  for  the  Senators  to  insist  they 
are  not  attacking  President  Roosevelt  per- 

ThcScnita  Ronally.  Their  actions 
•nd  the  and  insinuations  give  the 
c»nti  lie  to  their  professions. 
The  refusal  to  ratify  his  nomination  of 
Mr.  Bishop  to  membership  in  the  canal 
eommissioD  is  not  became  he  is  to  receive 
$10,000  a  year.  There  are  few  Senators 
who  would  judge  such  a  salary  large  for 
an  efficient  man  of  affairs.  They  are 
strildng— and  particolariy  the  New  Tork 
Republican  machine  now  tottering  to  its 
deserved  end  is  striking— at  the  Presi- 
dent personally  over  the  canal  commis- 
sion's shonldera.  Tliere  have  been,  it  must 


EXCKEDINO  THE  SPEED  LIMIT 
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be  admitted,  impnlmve  actions  on  the  part 

of  the  cxeeutive  department  relative  to 
canal  atfairs.  In  particular,  we  believe 
Secretary  Taft  was,  and  now  knowB  hd 
was,  unjust  to  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  com- 
ments upon  that  gentleman's  resignation. 
But  one  thing  stands  out  sharply:  the 
Pmident  and  his  eabiiiet  want  things 
done  and  done  promptly;  the  Senate 
wants  things  done  when  it  wants  to  have 
them  done.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
which  party  represents  the  nation.  And 
one  great  rea.son  why  the  Senate  is  assum- 
ing its  present  attitude  against  the  Presi- 
dent M  its  clear  knowledge  that  he  repre- 
sents the  people  and  not  "interests." 
Senators  are  jealous  of  him.  They  and 
those  whom  they  represent  fear  him. 

And  well  they  may  fear  him  and  the 
swelling  national  spirit— one  had  almost 
The       said  conscience— he  repre- 

Prctidcnt  and  sents.  In  the  matter  of  il- 
Hu  und     legal  seizures  of  the  public 

iBTMtisMioa  jgn  jg^  men  who  relied  upon 
senatorial  protection  have  been  indicted 
and  sentenced.  Seeretarj'  Hitchcock  has 
relentlessly  pursued  "respectable"  laud 
thieves  with  amazing  results.  In  Louisi- 
ana federal  grand  juries  have  indicted 
135  persons;  in  Oregon,  113,  including 
one  United  States  Senator  and  two  Bepre> 
sentatives ;  in  Mississippi,  78.  Altogether 
over  six  hundred  prosecutions  have  been 
begun  in  twenty  states  and  territories. 
And  this  is  but  a  beginning.  Perjuiy 
and  thieving  are  at  last  no  longer  safe 
behind  "inHuence." 

All  these  eflPorts  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  carry  into  effect  existing 
Xh«  laws  or  to  bring  about  the 
"Impcriaitnn**  passage  of  new  laws  look- 
Bu«-t-boo  ing  to  the  regulation  of 
corporations  carrying  on  interstate  com- 
meree  are  interpreted  by  a  sensitive  Sen- 
ate, and  oeoasionally  a  newspaper  of 
importance,  as  a  menace  to  the  sacrosanct 
threefold  division  of  government.  The 
President,  it  was  declared  by  Senator 
Tillman,  whose  words  found  more  than 
usual  response,  "is,  when  his  heart  is  set 
on  anything,  absolutely  oblivious  of  the 
law,  indifferent  to  the  Constitution." 
Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  in  review- 
ing  the  ritoation  in  tiie  Republican  party 
of  New  YoriCf  took  occasion  to  set  forth 
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a  similar  fear  that  the  President  was  en- 
deavoring to  combine  in  his  person  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judiciary  pow- 
ers. But  it  Ls  to  be  noted  that  the  proofs 
adduced  for  these  fears  are  inconsequen- 
tial. Panama,  Santo  Domingo  and  New 
York  politics  are  uncertain  foundations 
for  imperialistic  ambitions.  However 
much  "Boss"  Odell  may  lament  the  fact 
that  the  President  and  Governor  Iliggins 
do  not  favor  his  men,  only  short  memories 
will  have  forgotten  that  New  York  Re- 
publicans were  loudly  beseeching  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  aid  in  the  recent  municipal 
campaign.  It  makes  a  difference  whose 
ox  is  being  gored.  As  for  centralization 
as  a  national  peril,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  President  is  simply  taking  his 
position  as  executive  seriously.  And  that 
is  why  the  country  trusts  him  despite  his 
occasional  lapses  into  "practical"  politics 
like  those  which  made  two  federal  oflSces 
in  Chicago  the  reward  of  loyalty  -to  a 
machine  from  which  Illinois  Republicans 
are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  be  free. 


Arizona  ind 
N»w  Mexico 


Apart  from  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  to  investigate  the  acts  of  the 
Executive,  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  thus  far  intro- 
duced into  Congress  are 
those  dealing  with  the  statehood  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  the  revision  of 
the  Philippine  tariff.  The  essential  mat- 
ter in  the  case  of  the  two  territories  is  as 
to  whether  they  shall  come  into  the  Union 
as  two  .separate  states  or  as  one.  New 
Mexico  seems  to  view  the  matter  calmly, 
but  there  are  large  mining  interests  in 
Arizona  which  are  very  pronounced  in 
favor  of  independent  statehood.  The 
chief  argument  adduced  from  such  admis- 
sion is  the  size  of  the  state  which  would 
result  from  the  union  of  the  two  terri- 
tories, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  impos.sible  in  the 
future  to  separate  the  two  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  history  of  Texas  does  not 
argue  against  size.  On  the  other  hand 
the  population  of  the  two  territories  is 
scattered,  and  it  is  never  likely  to  be  so 
large  as  to  warrant  separate  statehood. 
Much  of  the  opposition  also  finds  its 
source,  not  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory itself,  but  in  men  of  other  states  who 
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have  large  holdings  there,  and  especially 
from  such  politicians  as  are  hoping  to  make 
the  state  into  a  pocket  borough  something 
after  the  fashion  of  Nevada.  An  extreme 
illustration  of  this  agitation  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  person  of  Mayor  Rose,  of  Milwau- 
kee, who  at  a  public  meeting  in  Tucson  is 
reported  to  have  counseled  revolution  in 
case  Congress  refuses  to  give  separate 
statehood.  Both  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico are  very  rich  in  mineral  resources,  but 
mines  do  not  conduce  to  large  populations. 
Further  than  that,  there  are  enough  men 
in  the  Senate  representing  special  in- 
terests. 

The  reduction  of  the  Philippine  tariff 
is  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  With  one 
breath  we  are  saying  that 
the  islands  are  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  with 
the  next  we  have  been  telling  them  that 
their  products  must  be  treated  as  those 
of  a  foreign  country.  Here  a^ain  com- 
mercial interests,  especially  those  of  the 
sugar  manufacturers,  have  blocked  the 
way  to  anything  like  reform.  The  present 
bill  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  writing  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The  tariff 
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Chairman  al  tlte  tmitorial  romminNon  ncnt  from  Alaaka  to 
WaAhingtoo 

on  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  proposed  by  the 
Payne  bill,  will  be  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  Dingley  bill.  After  three  years 
reciprocal  free  trade  is  to  be  established 
with  the  islands.  As  a  sort  of  by-product 
of  the  di.scussion  of  these  two  bills  has 
been  the  rise  of  a  group  of  insurgents 
among  the  Republicans,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  make  the  fate  of  one  dependent 
upon  that  of  the  other,  and  by  these  and 
other  tactics  to  shake  the  powers  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


The  question  as  to  whether  the  inter- 
state commerce  commi.ssion  is  to  be  a 
Raiiivty       partisan  body  is  now  to  be 
Rates  and      settled.    President  Roose- 
Poiitica       veit   has  nominated  Mr. 
Franklin  K.  Lane  as  a  member  of  the 
commission,  and  Mr.  Lane  is  a  Democrat. 
If  he  be  appointed,  the  Democrats  will 
have  a  majority  in  the  commis.sion.  The 
Senate  is  inclined  to  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  crround  that,  despite  Mr. 
Lane's  acknowledged  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion, the  commission  should  possess  the 
polities  of  the  dominant  party.  Could 
there  be  a  more  serious  error?    The  one 


thing  we  do  not  want  on  the  interstate 
coiinnis.sion  is  politics.  It  ought  to  be  like 
the  Supreme  Court,  above  party  interests. 
Especially  is  it  necessary  for  such  a  pre- 
cedent to  be  established  now  as  the  new 
era  of  railway  control  seems  at  hand. 
The  energ\'  of  Attorney  Moody  and  his 
associates  also  argues  for  a  non-parti.san 
Iward.  Evidently  the  agitation  as  to  rail- 
way rates  is  not  mere  talk.  Federal  grand 
juries  have  returned  indictments  against 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quiney  for  granting  rebates. 
In  addition,  other  indictments  have  been 
rendered  against  officials,  freight  agents 
and  shippers.  So  strenuous  has  the  gov- 
ernment's  activity  become  that  ten  brick 
manufacturers  of  Chicago  have  refused 
to  defend  them-selves  against  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  to  prevent  competition— that 
effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attorney-General— and  have  each  paid  a 
fine  of  .$i2,000.  At  the  same  time  the  west- 
ern railroads  have  agreed  to  stop  rebating, 
a  position  they  would  hardly  have  dared 
take  a  few  months  since.  At  bottom  the 
interests  of  the  railways  are  those  of  the 
people  rather  than  those  of  favored  cor- 
porations. In  this  situation  to  make  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  a  crea- 
ture of  party  politics  would  be  a  blow  at 
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the  rapidly  growing  conviction  that  the 
nation  rather  than  a  party  must  finally 
meet  a  highly  complicated  and  vital  issue. 
In  this  connection  it  is  encouraging  to 
leam  that  the  Elkins  conimittee  is  likely 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  embody  the 
suegestions  of  the  President's  message 
relative  to  rebates  and  private  cars. 


Alaska  is  not  as  far  away  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  nor  is  it  any  longer  an 
uninhabited  waste.  The 
AUAt  w.m.  to  developments    of  mininsr 
Be  a  Territory  '  •  .  .        1  • 

as  well  as  tourist  travel  is 
rapidly  making  it  a  feature  in  American 
life.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  it 
should  begin  to  ask  larger  recognition 
by  our  federal  government.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  commi.s.sion  has  been  sent  to 
Washington  to  insi.st  that  Alaska  be  given 
a  refnilar  territorial  government.  This 
commission  consists  of  ex-fiovernor  A.  P. 
Swineford,  R.  S.  Ryan  and  Captain  O.  J. 


Humphrey,  each  respectively  represent- 
ing the  first,  second  and  third  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  Alaska.  It  is  urged  among  the 
chief  grounds  for  this  request  that  sixty 
thoiLsand  Americans  are  now  engaged  in 
developing  resources  of  limitless  extent 
and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  Their  numbers  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  they .  are  burdened  with 
laws  wholly  un.suited  to  their  needs,  which 
breed  expensive  litigation  and  frequently 
halt  progress.  A  heavy  tax  is  imposed 
by  Congress  upon  every  Alaska  industry 
and  but  a  fraction  of  it  is  applied  to 
Alaska's  welfare. 


The  conviction  of  two  professional  slug- 
gers and  five  union  labor  officials  for 
The  Labor     beating    a    workman  so 
Union  and  the  seriously  as  to  cause  his 
Slugger       death    ought    to  arouse 
union  labor  in  Chicago  to  one  of  its  worst 
daiiirers.    It  is  now  apparent  that  labor 
uni<ms  have  hired  men  to  assault  non- 
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union  workmen.  It  is  true  the  better  class 
of  labor  leaders  have  always  deplored 
violence,  but  the  public  has  never  believed 
them  to  be  ver>'  vigorously  opposed  to  it. 
It  has  been  doubtless  a  knowledffe  of  this 
fact  that  has  sealed  their  mouths.  At 
this  time  particularly  it  behooves  orgran- 
ized  labor  to  walk  legally  if  not  softly. 
Yet  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 


reformers  within  onjanized  labor  itself. 
That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  cooperate  with  the  better  forces  of 
society  is  to  be  seen  in  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  recent  convention  of  that 
body.  One  of  these  endorsed  the  action  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  es- 
tablishing a  department  of  Church  and 
Labor,    and    recommended  cooperation 


THE  FLOATING  PRY  DOCK,  DEWET 
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endeavoring  to  procure  a  pardon  from 
Governor  Iloch,  of  Kansas,  for  one  of  its 
vice-presidents  convicted  and  imprisoned 
for  assaulting  two  non-union  men.  The 
confidence  of  the  public  has  been  very 
decidedly  shaken  by  the  arrogance  and 
violence  of  certain  of  the  leaders.  All 
persons  who  believe  in  the  possibilities  for 
good  which  lie  in  the  labor  unions  should 
exert  their  influence  to  assist  the  band  of 

Letters  and 

It  is  commonly  believe<l  that  the  study 
of  the  classics  is  declining.    Recent  facts 
Th«  N«w  to  weaken  this  conclu- 

intcreat  In     sion.    The  interest  in  the 
thm  ciuaic*     classics  appears  to  have 
reached  its  nadir  and  now  to  be  slowly 
ascending.    From  all  sides  come  reports 


therewith.  The  other  read  as  follows: 
"Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  recommend  that  all  affiliated 
state  and  central  bodies  exchange  frater- 
nal delegates  with  the  various  state  and 
city  ministerial  associations,  wherever 
practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  church  and 
clergy  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
labor  union  movement  in  America." 

the  Drama 

that  the  numljcr  of  students  in  Greek  is 
increjising.  The  cla-ssic  languages  will 
never  again  hold  quite  the  same  position 
in  the  college  curriculum  they  held  fifty 
years  ago.  but  they  are  sure  to  remain  per- 
manent ('Icments  of  culture,  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  hoped  for!   The  latest 
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illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  announce- 
ment of  two  journals  to  be  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  one, 
Classical  Philology,  is  to  be  a  quarterly 
journal  of  research,  its  editors  l)eing  mem- 
bers of  the  classical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  with  associate  editors 
from  the  leading  universities  of  the  coun- 
tr\'.  The  other  publication,  The  Classical 
Journal,  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South.  Its  managing  editors 
are  Professor  Fairbanks,  of  Iowa,  and 
Professor  Laing,  of  Chicago.  After  the 
first  year  each  annual  volume  will  consist 
of  eight  numbers. 


As  the  theatrical  season  has  reached  its 
height,  and  has  begun  to  wane,  little  is 
Dr«nMortb«  hoped  for  in  the  way  of 
Month :  In  premier  productions.  In 
New  York  the  swing  of  events,  the 
month  has  brought  J.  M.  Barrie  to  the 
most  conspicuous  position  among  play- 
wrights. Three  successes,  each  a  literary 
achievement  in  itself,  have  found  their 
culmination  at  the  same  time  in  New 
York,  and  have  placed  Barrie  unquestion- 
ably foremost  among  Anglo-American 
playwrights  of  worth.  When  critics  clam- 
orously unite  in  calling  a  play  marvelous, 
it  may  safely  be  reckoned  as  permanent 
literature.  Such  is  the  case  with  "Panta- 
loon," a  one-act  pantomimic  comedy  in 
which  tears  are  sweetly  mingled  with 
laughter.  ' '  Alice  -  Sit  -  by  -  the  -  Fire, ' '  a 
broad  satire  in  three  acts,  has  proven  to 
be  the  best  vehicle  which  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Ethel  Barrymore.  It  is  brimful  of 
typical  Barrie  elusiveness,  a  piquancy  and 
tlroUery  that  defy  analysis.  Scarcely  too 
much  in  praise  can  be  said  of  "Peter 
Pan,"  the  third  Barrie  fantasy,  in  which 
Maude  Adams  is  winning  an  indisputable 
triumph.  Three  literary  gems  from  the 
pen  of  one  man,  each  one  virile  in  dra- 
matic action,  yet  softened  with  the  mar- 
row of  poetic  sentiment,  rarely  spring  up 
together  in  the  desert  of  present-day  dra- 
matic inferiority.  Although  a  pronounced 
road  success  and  despite  a  first-night 
ovation,  the  dramatization  of  Winston 
'Churchill's  "The  Crossing,"  closed  after 
a  five  nights*  run  in  New  York.  Such  a 
failure  is  startling,  even  in  a  profession 
where  the  unexpected  is  the  rule.  Dixon's 


MAKY  MANNERING 
Who  haa  scored  a  succtM  in  "  The  Wolli  o(  Jn-icho* 

"The  Clansman,"  likewise  successful  on 
the  road,  bids  fair  to  triumph  also  in 
the  metropolis.  However,  the  unusual 
daring  demonstrated  by  Henrietta  Cros- 
inan  in  modernizing  a  well-worn  Sardou 
drama,  by  presenting  it  with  the  costumes 
of  the  current  sea.son  and  a  new  title, 
may  be  called  commercial  prudence  and 
sagacity,  it  is  yet  scarcely  meeting  the 
faith  of  the  public  on  honest  grounds. 
Miss  Crosinan  has  failed  to  improve  on 
Sardou^'s  "A  Scrap  of  Paper"  by  calling 
it  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary."  She 
has  likewise  failed  in  the  play-bills  rightly 
to  attribute  the  authorship  to  its  proper 
source. 


For  the  moment  the  dramatized  novel 
has  sprung  up  with  unexpected  vigor. 

after  what  was  deemed 
CMengo  complete  extinction  follow- 
ing upon  repeated  failures 
in  the  last  two  seasons.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward's  "The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe," 
dramatized  to  suit  the  emotional  limita- 
tions of  Grace  George,  while  sordid  and 
vulgar  in  its  theme,  is  still  a  commercial 
success  in  the  West,  though  it  is  valueless 
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as  a  fiU'tor  in  thr  (Iinolopniciit  of  ciirreut 
drama.  Of  greater  interest  is  Wilton 
Lackay«'8  revival  of  "Trilby,"  a  bubble 
of  a  flpf^ade  am.  resuseitali'd  as  it  were, 
and  found  to  be,  when  weighed  against 
its  puerile  rivals  of  to-day,  a  story  of 
powerful  buman  aignificaiioe.  Bertba 


Kalich  in  "Monna  Vanna"  is  delighting 
western  audiences  with  lier  superb  art, 
while  George  Ade'a  ''Jnat  Ont  of  Col- 
lege" is  proving  to  be  of  lasting  humor- 
ous fiber,  and  is  serving  to  establish  Joseph 
Wheelock,  Jr.,  as  a  favorite  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  GountEy. 


Amateur  Sport 


Earnest  attempts  at  reforming  football 
have  marked  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
Xh«  conference  summoned  by 
Two  CommittcM  the  representatives  of  uni- 
on FoQtb«u  versities  who  gathered  at 
the  invitation  of  Chancellor  McCrackeu, 
met  December  28  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Williams,  Min- 
neapolis; E.  K.  Hull,  Dartmouth;  Lieu- 
tenant DiUy,  West  Point;  J.  A.  Babbitt, 
Haverford;  C.  W.  Sava-:e,  Oberlin; 
James  T,  Lee,  Nebraska;  F.  TI.  Curtis;, 
Texas.  At  the  time  this  committee  was 
holdini^  its  session  in  New  York,  the  self- 
appointed  coiiiinilttc  on  footVtall  rules, 
consisting  of  John  C.  Bell,  Pennsylvania; 
William  Reid,  Harvard;  Walter  Camp, 
Yule;  Professor  Dennis,  Cornell;  A.  A. 
Stagg,  Chicafro;  Profess<-»r  F'ine,  Prince- 
ton; Chairman  Paul  Da.shiell,  Naval 
Academy,  was  holdinir  its  meeting  in  llie 
same  city.  At  the  suirtrestion  of  the  new 
committee,  a  joint  meeting  was  held.  Dr. 
Williams,  as  chairman  of  the  new  com- 
mittee, made  the  following  proposals  to 
the  older  body: 

1,  That  the  two  eoniniittws  Im>  nma1firainat«d 
into  a  national  rules  ccHuiiiittee,  to  nu^t  anunaDv. 

2.  That  the  indiTidual  members  of  the  na- 
Hotai  eominittee  pnaent  end  diieuM  disagM  and 
modiflrntions  of  ue  eiitting  tnlw  at  «Mb  asaual 

meoting. 

:t.  Thnt  an  executive  committoo  of  five  be 
chosen  from  the  national  roniniUfee  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  drawing  up  definite  rules  embodTing  Iht 
reeommeadaticHis  of  the  national  eommitteei 

4.  That  the  five  members  of  the  exeentive 
committt'c  Ik-  made  up  of  tliroc  from  the  prost'tit 
n^lo^<  eotnmiltpe  and  two  from  the  New  York 
confircncc  <-iimmitl('C. 

5.  Thai  the  rules  determiDed  upon  hj  the 
ex»rat!ve  eommittM  be  anbmitted  to  the  indi' 
vidtial  iTicinben  of  the  geaenl  eommittoe  lor 
ratification. 

6.  Upon  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the 
general  committee  theee  rules  shall  become  the 
official  mlee'for  the  eoening  year. 

These  propositions,  after  an  hour's  dis- 
eus.sion,  were  rclni  ncd  with  the  statement 
that  the  committee  found  that  its  mem- 


bers had  no  power  to  amalgamate  with 

the  confppenep  committee  without  con- 
sulting with  their  respective  universities. 
L»ater  the  two  committees  joined  in  a  gen- 
uinely iuiti<»nal  body.  At  tlif  time  of  wri- 
ting Harvard  has  transferred  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  new  committee.  Tn  tiie 
West  no  final  action  is  likely  to  be  taken 
before  the  meetinff  of  the  confrrenoe  sum- 
moned by  President  Anpell  ut  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  riiivprsity  of  Chica|?o,  on 
January  19.  The  faculty  of  the  T'nivor 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  meantime,  has 
taken  a  tentative  atep  toward  abolishing 
intereoUegiate  football  for  two  years. 

It  is  much  to  ho  feared  that  there  are 
growinc:  up  two  opinions  more  or  less 
Xh*         hostile  to  each  other:  the 

Two  Camp*  one  that  of  the  football 
of  Reformers  player  and  athletic  in- 
structor, and  the  other  that  of  the  teacher. 
That  the  student  body  is  likely  to  go  witii 
the  football  f^nthusia.st  is  evident  from  the 
treatment  accorded  the  action  of  Colum- 
bia offieials  by  Hie  student  body  of  the 
university.  As  long  as  th»  division  of 
opinion  exists,  the  only  course  is  pro^ftHlv 
that  of  compromise.  In  shaping  up  the 
compromise  two  matters  are  to  be  kept 
distinctly  apnrt.  although  they  are  inti- 
mately associated  in  point  of  fact^ 
namely;  The  brutality  of  football  as  a 
game  and  the  general  deniondization  of 
otir  edueational  system  threatened  by  in- 
tercollegiate sportls.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  not  to  settle  the  second  and  more 
important  point  first.  The  evils  inherent 
in  intercollegiate  contests  belong  to  other 
branehea  of  athletio  sports  than  football 
Brutality  micrht  eoneeivaltly  bo  eradicated 
without  touching  this  more  vital  matter. 
The  rules  of  the  game  may  fall  properly 
to  the  deei.sioti  of  football  experts,  but 
the  evils  of  intercollegiate  contests  must 
be  faced  by  the  educational  world  as  such. 
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Now  that  public  attention  has  been  cen- 
tered upon  university  atlilptics,  it  is  de- 
si  r.ible  that  souie  attention 
^aubl'      be  paid  to  athletics  as  con- 
ducted by  so-called  nina- 
ttMir  athletic  clubs.   We  expect  in  a  forth- 
eouiiug  number  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
some  detail.  We  wish  now  simply  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  extra -collegiate 
amateur  athletics  as  now  conducted  are 
dan^ronsly  near  beinir  a  scandal,  a 
source  of  graft,  and  the  crr'atun'  of  a 
great  athletic  firm  and  a  <rrfat  athletic 


club.    We  have  naturally  lamented  the 

foibles  and  thf  rrrnrs  of  intfrcollepiate 
athletics.  The  public  has  a  lung  account 
to  settle  with  the  athletic  clubs  of  our 
cities.  If  athletics  as  a  part  of  education 
can  hardly  l)e  saved,  what  shall  the 
athletics  uf  thV  sportsman  and  speculator 
do  in  the  day  of  investigation  f  The 
scaiiilal  of  the  Olympian  frnines  at  Paris 
and  St.  Lfouis,  not  to  mention  the  bungling 
officialism  of  the  meet  last  year  in  Chi- 
(  aL'o.  rnak(>  collegiate  Sports  saintlike  by 
comparison. 


The  Religious  World 

important  advance    under  the  Intn national 


Pf^rhaps  tht'  most  important  advance  under  the  Intfinational  Board  the  assocl- 
step  in  the  historj'  of  the  Young  Women's    ations  were  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 

the  evangelical  test.   The  details  of  the 

now  assured  cunsolidatiiin  will  ho  com- 
pleted by  a  joint  committee  of  fifteen 


The  Young    Christian  Associations  was 

Woincns  Oiri'v  tluit  ratififd  by  Iln>  conven- 
tiin  A5»oeiition»  i^^j^  jjcld  in  Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 3-5,  1906.  The  immediate  outcome 
of  this  convention  will  hv  the  union  of 
the  two  groups  of  Youn<jr  AVomcn 's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  the  one  affiliated  with 
the  IntematioDal  Board,  with  between 
forty  and  fifty  local  asst)f  iatioiis  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  other  affiliated 
with  the  Anu  rican  Committee,  with  asso- 
ciations in  107  cities  and  in  550  colleges. 
Th^^  11  n  ion  is  the  outgrowth  of  nojroti- 
atious  which  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  two  groups  for  yeani,  but  particularly 
since  May,  1905.  During  the  pa.st  sum- 
mer a  joint  committee  from  both  organi- 
zations drafted  a  form  of  agreement  which 
in  general  reproduces  a  similar  form  of 
agreement  under  which  the  various 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
united  in  1869.  As  this  agreement  has 
been  adopted  by  the  conventions  of  both 
associations,  it  is  likely  to  be  historical  and 
should  be  stated  precisely.  It  involves 
two  chief  elements.  First,  the  new  organ- 
ization  will  bo  upon  the  evaneolic  basis 
and  controlled  by  the  existing  evangelical 
test  until  it  shall  be  reworded  by  the 

formal  action  of  some  convention.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  all  active  members  should 
be  members  of  some  Protestant  evangel- 
ical church.  Second,  by  way  of  exception 
to  this  proviso,  all  present  members  of 
the  aiisociations  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Board  become  membeni  of  the  ne^ 
as<«>ciation  without  reference  to  any 
evangelical  test.  The  probability  is  that 
the  number  of  those  to  whom  this  test 


which  will  then  call  a  joint  convention  to^ 
be  held  in  the  early  spring. 


ProgrcM  in 
Cbureli  Union 


The  anticipated  union  between  the 
Presbyterians  (North)  and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  after  a 
separation  of  ninety-six 
years,  is  nearing  complete 
realisation.  The  joint  session  of  the  gen- 
eral eoiiiii::tt ii's  appointed  by  the  two 
bodies  to  arniuge  details  met  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  closing  days  of  the  year,  and  the 
results  will  be  submitted  for  ratification 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  will  meet  May  17, 
1906,  at  Des  Moines,  and  to  that  of  the 
Cnmberland  Presbyterian  Chnreh.  at 
Decatur,  Illinois,  on  the  same  date.  The 
movement  for  union,  whidi  began  in  May, 
1903,  was  practically  assured  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  various  presbyteries  and  the 
general  a.s.senil)lie.s  of  1904  and  1905.  The 
revised  statement  of  faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  been  aceppted  by  the 
Cimiberland  Pr^byterians,  and  the  union 
will  be  accomplished  and  announced  im- 
mediately- upon  the  fonnal  ratification  of 
the  joint  report  next  May.  Commission- 
era  will  then  be  elected  to  the  united 
general  a.ssembly  of  1907  on  a  iiasis  of 
one  minister  and  one  ruling  el<ler  for 
every  twenty-four  miniiiters  or  moiety 
thereof.  The  histoiy  and  records  of  both 
churches  will  be  preserved  as  those  of 
the  united  church.    In  Canada  similar 


progress  is  being  made  toward  the  union 
does  not  apply  will  not  be  very  great,  as    of  tiie  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Con- 
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grecrntional  bodies.  The  central  commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  from  the 
three  drarches,  bas  airreed  npm  a  basis 
for  union  which  -will  he  submitted  for 
approval  to  each  denomination.  The  name 
proposed  for  the  united  body  is  "The 
United  Churcli  of  Canada."  The  state- 
ment of  belief  recommended  is  the  brief 
confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Church  in  1903.  The 
method  of  irovornment  proposed  is  a  gen- 
eral conference  after  the  Methodist  form, 
with  a  president  as  chief  officer,  and  below 
this  a  council  according  to  the  Congre- 
gational idea,  with  ii  chairman  at  the 
head,  and  next  a  presbytery  governed  by 
a  moderator.  It  is  genemUy  expected 
that  the  committee's  recommendations 
will  be  approved  and  the  union  consum- 
mated. 


There  seems  to  have  developed  of  late 
a  snspieion  of  evangelislie  methoda.  The 

return  of  Dr.  Torrey  and 

WwMSirtiifi  '^^'^^^^^^^  America 

has  renewed  in  this  coun- 
try the  diseussion  as  to  their  methods 

■which  had  grown  to  large  proportions  in 
England.  The  chief  objection  raised  by 
the  critics  of  these  evangelista  is  that  they 

have  identified  evangelism  with  a  pt  ii- 
liar  type  of  theology.  Certain  it  is  that 
Dr.  Torrey  preaches  the  plenary  in^i- 
ration  and  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures, 
prcniillenarianism  and  the  speedy  com- 
ing of  Christ  and  is  personally  committed 
to  the  belief  in  the  power  of  faith  to 
heal  disease.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that 
he  shares  in  views  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  jiersonal  belief  of  Mr.  Moody.  The 
dilTerenee  between  his  preachinir  and  that 
of  ?\lr.  Moody  seems  tn  be  that  Dr.  Torrey 
accentuates  these  doctrinal  matters  and 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  those  wlio 
differ  from  him.  His  critics  hold  that  the 
evangelistic  nee<l  to-day  does  not  involve 
the  particular  doctrines  upon  which  Dr. 
Torrey  insists.  SimultaneoUB  with  these 
objections  to  the  Chicago  evangelist  comes 
the  report  from  San  Francisco  that  the 
clergymen  of  that  city  have  investigated 
the  results  of  the  Clinpman  meetings  on 
Ihc  Pacific  coast,  and  do  not  find  them 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  a  similar  <  :uti[)aign  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Their  closing  of  negotiations  does 


not  involve  any  criticism  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Dr.  Chapman,  but  rather  the 
pcrmaueut  results  of  redvals.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  sucii  criticisms  as  these  should 
arise,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  in  some 
way  the  religious  forces  of  the  country 
can  not  cooperate  without  mutual  dis- 
trust. Different  types  of  men  are  moved 
by  different  appeals.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  success  in  one  field  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  excuse  for  criticizing  men 
and  methods  sucees  t  il !  in  another. 


Tlir-    yircponderancc    of    Italian  and 
Spanisii  intlueiu-es  at  the  Vatican  prevents 
uymcn  In  f^  recognition  of 

tiiciLonun  American  prelates  in  the 
Church  Roman  curia.  This  situa- 
tion, in  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  cardi- 
.  nals  is  concerned,  is  one  to  be  deplored  by 
Protestants  as  well  as  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  great  leaders  of  the  American 
church  are  possessed  of  a  spirit  far  more 
in  accord  with  American  ideals  than  is 
that  pos.ses.sed  by  the  Collesre  of  Cartlinals 
as  now  constituted.  Yet  the  influence  of 
American  prelates  is  crowing.  During 
the  la.st  weeks  nf  lOOf),  the  Propaganda 
considered  seriously  and,  if  all  accounts 
are  to  be  believed,  not  mifsvombly,  a 
somewhat  radical  action  of  a  recent 
diocesan  isynod  held  in  Chicago.  This 
synod,  following  a  suggestion  from  Rome, 
adopted  a  new  role  by  which  the  number 
of  lay  members  on  the  boards  of  trustees 
holding  parish  property  will  be  increased 
from  one  to  three  or  five,  thus  giving 
them  the  majority  on  the  boards.  The 
other  members  are  the  bishop  and  the 
parish  priest.  Tlie  purpo.sc  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  prevent  ha.sty  exjienditures  on 
the  part  of  the  priests.  To  Protestant 
observers  it  looks  also  like  a  further 
adaptation  of  the  Church  to  American 
democracy.  Tt  miirbt  bo  added  that  it 
would  be  well  if  American  Catholics  had 
been  given  larger  control  in  church  affairs 
in  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish  trim 
on  lea\ing  their  estat(N  seem  to  have  car- 
ried off  the  $7,000,000  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  dinreh  property.  As 
Fatb.  r  Pbelan,  of  St.  Louis,  s^iys.  "The 
Dominicans  and  Augustinians  might  have 
withdrawn  their  Spanish  brothers  and 
put  numbers  of  their  American  and  En- 
glish brothers  in  the  places  vacated." 
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AN  APPRFX^IATIOX 
BY 

E.  BENJAMIN'  ANDRE\\'S 

CBANCELIXJR  OF  Till:  VNTTRRSITV  OP  NEBRASKA 


PRESIDENT  HARPER  live<l  a  full 
life.  Prom  boyhood  ho  was  preco- 
cious, lie  won  the  doetorate  at  Yale  when 
nineteen.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  he 
was  neatest  as  a  teacher,  as  a  scholar  or 
as  an  administrator.  He  would  have  been 
famous  without  the  university  he  created. 
He  had  immense  physical  vigor,  a  Titan 's 
frame,  a  keen,  quick,  logical  and  acqui- 
sitive mind,  loftv'  ideals,  iniparalleled  en- 
crp\'  and  initiative.  As  an  organizer  he 
was  nothing  short  of  a  phenomenon. 


Till  the  onset  of  his  fatal  malady  he 
was  rai'ely  ill  or  tired.  After  taking  up 
executive  duties,  he  continued  his  studies 
and  teaching  with  unabated  vigor.  In 
this  power  to  dtiplicate  himself,  to  be 
scholar  and  business  man  at  the  same  time, 
triumphant  in  each  activity,  applying 
himself  to  each  with  unrenntting  assidu- 
ity. President  Harper  had  no  eipial 
ainong  university  presidents  living  or 
dead.  Pos.sessing  infinite  will  power,  he 
was  never  opiuionative  or  stubborn.  He 
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W9B  open  to  eonTiction  and  eoald  change 

his  iiiiiHl.  n  vit  w  and  revise  pet  ideas  and 
j)lan8,  or  even  cast  them  aside  and  begin 
all  over  again. 

Unusually  well-endowed  people  like  Dr. 
Harper  are  nearly  always  eccentric,  often 
losing  their  balance  or  their  temper,  do- 
mf(  strange  things  or  espousing'  peculiar 
opinions,  weakening  their  influence.  Not 
so  Dr.  Harper.  He  wa«?  Kane,  not  only 
usually  but  always,  .seeing  tUin};s  steadily 
and  seeinfr  them  whole.  When  the  rav- 
ages of  deadly  disease  liad  bcpun  with 
him,  thougli  lie  clearly  saw  how  his  ill- 
ness wonid  end,  his  eonrage  was  not  low* 
tred  in  the  least,  but  he  went  on  planning 
and  workinpr  as  if  destined  to  live  per- 
ujanently.  Since  he  wh«  stricken  a  year 
ago  he  has  composed  enoii^  jo  make  a 
'  volntne.  pra<^tifn11y  nil  of  'it  (lone  in  bed, 
either  with  pen  or  by  dictation.  In  fight- 
ing off  death  he  has  shown  fortitude' equal 
to  Oeneral  Grant's. 

A  srcn't  of  Dr.  TIarper'<f  sueeesH  was 
his  abounding  and  imiiMnitable  enthusi- 
asm for  the  end«  he  wished  to  compass. 
Xo  difficulties  daunted  him.  All  who  met 
him  fell  under  his  influence  and  joined 
his  procession.  Gainsayers  were  eon- 
verted,  not  seldom  becoming  his  stanchest 
aides  in  tlu'  vaFious  jrooA 'causes  he  was 
seeking  to  further!'  A  les.s  cool  head  would 
have  been  betrayed  by  this*  zeal  into  many 
a  false  j)a1h  and  wmdd  have  led  others 
astray:  but  Harper  had  balance  and 
steadiness  as  marvelous  as  his  eftmMtnetn. 

It  was  in  <:i-eat  measure  this  nnqnendi- 
able  ardor  that  enabled  the  young  presi- 
dent to  bring  and  keep  together  the  able 
faculty  of  which  the  university  has  from 
the  first  been  so  justly  pmud.  To  assem- 
ble such  men  and  maintain  harmony  and 
coiiperation  among  them— from  various 
centers,  with  more  or  less  diasidoit  vieWB, 
and  at  first  stranpers  to  one  another— was 
a  harder  task  than  picking  them  out.  And 
the  harmony  In  this  rare  teaching  force 
was  no  product  of  tojiression.  It  rose 
from  amid  freest  interchanjre  of  views,  in 
which  all  were  encouraged  to  participate, 
none  knowing  better  than  the  president 
that  oidy  union  based  on  liberty  could  be 
strong  or  permanent. 

The  public  and  perhaps  many  seholars, 
reading  the  vast  ficrnres  of  the  rhieacro 
university's  endowment  or  gazing  at  the 
noble  buildings  adorning  its  grounds, 


may  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the 

prime  mover  in  creating  those  material 
foundations  was  all  th(^  time  a  deeply 
interested  scholar,  successfully  conducting 
delicate  researches  in  one  of  the  most 
recondite  departments  of  linguistic  seienee. 
Harper  was  not  primarily  or  of  choice  a 
president.  If  he  came  to  like  that  work 
it  was  an  acquired  ta.ste.  There  has  prob- 
ably never  h<»en  a  time  when  he  would 
nut  {iladly,  could  he  have  done  so  with 
good  conscience,  have  laid  it  aside  that 
he  mifrht  devote  his  entire  power  and  time 
to  instruction  and  study.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea  has 
been  recosrnized  througb<»ut  the  theolog- 
ical world  as  the  peer  of  the  best  products 
of  Gennan  scholarship.  1  confess  that 
my  rcailin^s  in  that  book  astound  me  at 
the  author's  mental  power  more  than  do«»s 
the  creation  or  endowment  of  the  univer- 
sity. Tlis  n^n  aim  .and  his  ceaseless  care 
from  tin*  1x'<rinning  were  immaterial,  spir- 
itual. He  wishi'd  the  irreat  plant,  with  all 
its  resources,  iledicated  to  the  building  of 
character!*  men  and  women  of  uplifting' 
inflnenee.  wlm  should  bless  the  world. 

President  Harper's  mind  was  not  only 
comprehensive  aiid* 'acute,  but  also  in  a 
most  extraordinary  'degree  original.  He 
bad  po  whh  to  be  odd.  but  he  eonld  not. 
till  u.se  or  reason  had  taught  him  it  wa» 
best,  build  exactly  "as-  others  had  built 
'He  taught  by  a  plan  all  his  own.  His 
books  .were  sui  genfris.  in  method  and 
style.  The  universi^'s  ednstitutioii  and 
procedure  have  peculiarities,  makiDir  it 
pleasantly  unlike  any  other  in  America  or 
in  Europe. 

Harper  was  among  the  very  few  Amer- 
iean  university  presidents  who  had  deep 
and  intelligent  s^^npathy  with  public- 
school  work.  As  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
school  board,  a  most  laborious  position, 
he  was  active  and  influential.  Tie  madi' 
the  luiiversity  in  every  possible  way  help- 
ful to  the  Chicago  public  sehool  teachers, 
rendering  services  which  have  contrib- 
uted in  a  marked  way  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  force.  Many  of  his  ad* 
dresses  have  dealt  with  public  school  prob- 
lems. Tie  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  whose 
annual  meetings  lie  always  attended  when 
he  could.  There  is  not  an  educational 
interest  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
a  loser  by  President  Harper's  death. 
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yOCIAL  FACTOR 

BY 

KARL  EDWIN  HARRIMAN 


HIE  fanner  and  the 
sinall-towQ  dwi'ller  of 
t  he  so-called  Middle 
West  have,  within  the 
past  seven  years,  ex- 
|M'rieneed  an  intellec- 
tual and  a  physical 
transformation.  Their 
lives  have  been  so  subtly  changed  that  to- 
day they  regard  their  former  condition 
somewhat  as  the  average  man  of  middle 
Jige  regards  his  little  boyhood.  This  I 
have  from  many  farmers  themselves  with 
whom  I  have  spoken.  And  the  trans- 
formation has  come  a.s  a  direct  result  of 
the  extraordinary  interurban  trolley  road 
developnient  which  within  the  years 
stated  has  so  enmeshed  the  Mid-West  that 
to-tlay  one  may  go  almost  anywhere  from 
place  to  place  in  electrically  operated  cars 
traversing  the  highways. 

The  economic  benefits  which  the  farmer 
has  received  from  the  trolley  ear  that 
I)aKses  his  doorj'ard— benefits  that  include 
not  so  much  his  own  transportation  as 
facility  in  shipping  his  produce  to  the 
nearest  town  possessing  a  market  and  in 
return  receiving  freight  at  his  door— have 
been  pointed  out.   But  deeper  than  these 


benefits  in  molding  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Mid-West  farmer  and  small-town 
dweller  is  the  direct  social  benefit  ac- 
corded. 

The  country  trolley  has  placed  the 
farmer  in  immediate  and  continuous  touch 
with  the  terminal  town.  From  a  condi- 
tion of  social  isolation  he  has  been  niade, 
almost  unconsciously  at  times,  a  positive 
factor  in  comnninity  life.  Conscious  of 
his  unfamiliarity  with  urban  conditions, 
a  pn)spective  visit  to  the  city  formerly 
meant  a  week  or  more  of  discomfort  in 
anticipation.  To-day  the  farmer,  dressed 
like  a  business  inan,  alights  from  the  inter- 
urban trolley  in  the  center  of,  say,  De- 
troit, goes  as  briskly  about  his  business  as 
any  townsman,  fitushes  it,  takes  the  second 
trolley  back,  and,  in  perhaps  an  ho\ir  and 
a  half,  drops  from  the  rear  platform  of 
the  car  at  his  own  front  door.  Again, 
unconsciously  he  has  absorbed  the  brisk 
city  way  of  doing  business.  lie  has  per- 
ceived the  effect iveness  of  it  and  how  ap- 
plicable the  system  is  to  the  farm  work, 
the  one  work  that  never  ends.  The  result 
is  that  by  the  very  fact  of  his  adoption  of 
business  principles  in  the  conduct  of  his 
farm  he  has  profited  immensely. 
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"Within  the  past  month  I  spent  an  hour 
with  a  farmer  living  along  the  right-of- 
ivay  of  a  trolley  line  operating  between 
Detroit  and  Jackson,  Michigan.  My 
friend  is  a  farmer;  he  is  nothing  else; 
his  farm  is  his  business.  Once  it  was  not, 
to  my  personal  knowledge. 

"Place  has  picked  up  a  good  deal  since 
you  were  last  here,  eh?"  he  said  with  en- 
thusiasm. "Just  shows  you  how  a  little 
thing  may  give  you  the  necessary  push  in 
the  right  direction,"  he  went  on.  "I  was 
about  discouraged  two  years  ago ;  you  re- 
meml)er,  when  they  were  out  getting  the 
right  of  way  for  this  part  of  the  trolley 


LOADING  THRKK  OCLOCK  EDITIONS 
The  |iapm  are  dnipfwd  «IT  ul  small  town.*  niid  rural  iIoar>-ardii  by 
B  nrv^Uiy  on  tlir  rar.  Within  A  ra<liiM  uS  Umy  to  fifty-6vc  niilni, 
{arnirra  rtrrivc  thrir  rvciiing  rity  luipcrs  Urfure  supper 


line.  One  day  I  dropped  into  a  commis- 
sion house  on  River  Street  in  Detroit  and 
the  proprietor  let  fall  a  word  about  all  the 
farmers  having  gone  in  so  deep  for  sugar 
beets  that  market  garden  stuff  was  scarce. 
That  night  my  boy  and  I  talked  it  over. 
We  had  had  an  idea  that  sugar  beets 
would  prove  profitable,  but— well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  we  'cut  out  the  beets,* 
as  John  says,  and  that  field  over  there  is 
green  corn;  that's  lettuce  over  there; 
that's  an  acre  of  pieplant,  and  there's  a 
couple  of  acres  of  early  onions.  Next 
year  we're  going  to  put  celery  into  that 
swamp  land  over  there.  Of  course  wo 
couldn't  handle  the  stuff  so  well  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trolley.  The  freight  rate 
is  low  and  there's  a  switch  ten  rods  up  the 
road  where  a  freight  car  can  stand  while 
John  and  I  load  it." 

One  August  afternoon,  seven  years  ago, 
I  rotle  into  the  country  with  a  friend  who 
was  bent  on  securing  a  right  of  way  for 


a  proposed  electric  line  between  two 
towns  in  Michigan  thirty  miles  apart.  I 
recall  distinctly  the  objections  rai.sed  by 
one,  say,  Wattles,  whose  land  so  lay  that 
the  road,  if  built,  would  cut  two  rods  from 
liis  front  yard.  He  protested  that  such  a 
road  would  destroy  the  village  of  Wells, 
which  lay  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east, 
frighten  all  his  stock  and  kill  all  his  chil- 
dren. And  it  was  only  by  paying  him 
two  prices  for  the  two  rods  of  barnyard 
that  his  acquiescence  to  the  plan  was 
gained.  Three  months  ago  I  saw  Wattles 
in  the  postoffice  at  Wells.  I  never  heard 
a  man  "boost  a  trolley  proposition"  as  he 
did  that  line  that  ran  across  his  door- 
yard. 

"Ever  frighten  any  of  your  stock!"  I 
asked. 

"Naw!"  he  replied  with  disgust. 
"Ever  injure  any  of  your  children!" 
"Certainly  not." 


RAILWAY  JOURSrV'S  BY  TR0LLE\' 

If  H  were  wl  for  n  frw  Krralm  one  could  travel  from  ihe  Mi»- 
cuaippi  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  truUey 


"  Wells  seems  to  be  thriving,"  T  went  on. 
We  were  standing  in  the  dwr  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  little  main  street  was  filled 
with  farmers,  though  the  farm  wagons 
were  few. 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  Wattles  agreed. 
"WTien  the  company  built  the  barns  here 
and  the  relay  .station  things  began  to 
boom.     Town's  a   regular  distributing 
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A  SLMMEK  RESOKT  MADE  PtlSSIULE  BY  THE  THOLLCT 
The  hAe  lira  midway  brtvirrn  two  ritint.  twmty-five  milrc  npart 


point  for  us  now  and  when  the  new  line 
goes  throujrh,  north  and  south,  well, 
mebbe  we'll  have  a  city  here,  who 
knows?" 

You  see  the  line  had  been  a  direct  bene- 
fit to  Wattles  and  he  was  man  enough  to 
say  so.  We  walked  down  to  the  local 
drujET  store  and  indulged  in  a  treat  of  ice 
cream  soda. 

*'That  reminds  me,"  Wattles  said,  "I 
had  foiTjotten  and  Amy  would  be  mad." 
Whereupon  he  paid  five  cents  and  drew 
a  book  from  the  branch  of  a  well-known 
circulating  library  which  had  put  one  of 
its  attractive  cas«>s  in  the  druj;  store  of 
this  little  trolley  town.  My  curiosity  was 
arou.sed  and  an  inquiry  directed  to  the 


proprietor  elicited  the  information  that 
for  ten  miles  in  either  direction  s<.)me  one 
of  every  farm  household,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, WHS  a  subscriber  to  that  library. 
"And  we'll  get* 'em  north  and  .south,  too, 
when  the  new  line  goes  through,"  be 
added. 

"What  sort  of  books  do  the  people  seem 
most  to  care  for?"  1  in<|uired. 

"Well,  pretty  near  all  kinds,"  he  re- 
plied. "One  week  it  will  be  a  novel  for 
the  young  folks,  one  of  the  new  ones,  you 
know,  and  the  next  week,  likely  as  not,  it 
will  be  a  volume  of  history  or  biography, 
or  a  book  on  sotne  economic  subject." 

"And  the  magazines?" 

"Yes,  right  there." 


A  TIlOLLn'  LINE  PAKALLIXIXfl  A  SFEA.M  KAILKOAP 
All  loral  bu»incs«,  even  the  iiioviti(  ut  aniall  frci<ht.  b  now  carrifKl  un  by  trolley 
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the  plan  is  that  these  theater  cars  are  not 
operated  so  nmcli  for  the  benefit  of 
dwellers  in  the  oiitlyinfj  terminal  towns 
as  they  are  for  the  farm  households  along 
the  right  of  way.  Indeed,  the  theaters  of 
Detroit  have  for  some  years  carried  ad- 
vertisements in  the  villape  newspapers 
published  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city. 


The  rack  he  indicated  contained  that 
mouth's  issues  of  at  least  twenty  of  the 
more  popular  periodicals. 

"The  farmers  buy  these  incidentally, 
do  they?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  told  me,  "the  distinctly  agri- 
cultural journals  they  subscribe  for  by 
the  year." 

All  of  which  it  seemed  to  me  possessed 
a  certain  sifjnificance  and  bearing  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  rural  trolley  has 
acted  as  a  social  uplift  in  the  country 
through  which  it  operates. 

During  the  period  of  a  newspaper  con- 
nection in  Detroit,  I  once  boarded  a  car  of 
the  trolley  line  operating  between  Detroit 
and  Ann  Arbor.  It  was  an  "after- 
supper"  car  and  was  crowded  with  men 
and  women  who  obviously  were  of  the 
farm.  Curious  to  learn  w^here  these  peo- 
ple were  going  at  such  a  time,  I  inquired 
of  a  young  man  standing  beside  me  on  the 
rear  platform,  himself  clearly  country 
bred. 

"Going  into  Detroit  to  .see  Mansfield," 
was  the  terse  reply.  Then  I  recalled  that 
"IIenr\'  V."  was  being  played  that  week 
at  the  Detroit  opera  hou.se. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  To-day  every 
trolley  line  radiating  from  the  Campus 
JIartius  in  Detroit  runs  regular  theater 
excursions,  and  the  interesting  feature  of 
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WAGE-E.KRNER 
to  hia  work  in  the  city 

That  the  trolleys  of  the  Middle  West 
have  made  theater-poers  of  the  fanners 
was  stated  to  me  with  the  prcatcst  frank- 
ness, last  siunracr,  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Bailey,  proprietor  of  the  Barniim  and 
Bailey  Circus. 

"Ten  years  ago  this  country,"  said  Mr. 
Bailey,  * '  was  the  richest  circus  country  in 


the  United  States.  It  still  is,  for  that 
matter,  yet  circus  receipts  have  fallen  off 
appreciably  here  in  the  past  seven  years. 
I  blame  the  innumerable  trolley  systems 
you  have  in  this  section  for  it.  They  have 
placet!  the  farmers  in  ea.sy  touch  with  the 
towns  and  this  has  resulted  in  their  pay- 
ing fairly  freciuont  visits  to  the  town 
theaters.  The  familiarity  with  profes- 
sional entertainments  has  served  to  lessen 
their  interest  in  the  circus  which,  ten 
years  ago.  offered  them  the  only  entertain- 
ment it  was  possible  for  them  to  enjoy," 
The  youup  people  were  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  social  advantage  afforded  by  the 
trolley  that  crossed  the  dooryard.  They 
became  its  regular  patrons.  Their  minds 
received  impressions  from  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  city  lying  at  the  end  of  the 
rails,  that  in  turn  served  to  awaken  par 
ental  interest.  That  this  is  true  was  illus- 
trated, it  has  seemed  to  me,  by  a  little 
incident  that  came  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge very  recently.  A  certain  well-known 
manufacturing  town  in  Michigan  which  is 
something  of  a  trolley  center,  has  for 
three  years  given  a  musical  festival  in 
May.  At  one  of  the  afternoon  concerts 
this  year  I  encoiuitered  a  young  girl  of 
my  acquaintance  who,  though  a  member 
of  a  fann  household  eight  miles  west  of 
town,  graduates  next  June  from  the  city 
high  .school.    Being  musically  inclined. 


TinCATION  DUE  TO  THE  TROLLEY 
•eroM  tbc  ev  tnek  to  the  highway 
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HOMES  AROrsn  A  LAKE  MADE  TOSSIBLE  BY  THE  TROLLEY 


she  had  broufrht  her  aped  mother,  u  type 
of  American  farm  wife,  to  this  concert. 
From  the  theater  I  walked  with  them  to 
the  iiiterurban  waitin«r-room.  The  old 
lady,  a  hit  dazed.  l)Ht  with  eyes  as  bright 
as  those  of  her  daughter,  could  not  say 
much,  but  the  pirl  told  me  how  great  her 
mother's  delight  had  been. 

"And  we're  coming  in  for  the  concert 
to-morrow  afternoon,  too,"  she  called  to 
me  as  she  helped  her  mother  tip  the  steps 
of  the  car. 

Tliis  girl,  as  I  have  said,  will  graduate 
next  June  from  the  city  liiirh  sdiool,  this 
despite  the  fact  she  has  not  spent  one 
night  in  town  since  her  entrance.  That 
her's  is  not  an  isolated  ease,  injpiiry 
ajiiong  high-school  principals  in  "trolley 
towns"  of  the  Middle  West  will  clearly 
show.  The  trolley  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  country  boy  or  girl  to  obtain  a 
higher  education,  at  least  an  academic 
education,  without  severing  the  farm- 
home  tics.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case 
I  directed  an  inrpiiry  not  long  since  to 
Judson  G.  Pattengill.  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  This 
high  school  may  well  be  considered  almost 
distinctly  a  prepairatory  school,  as  fully 
eighty  per  cent  of  its  graduates  enter  the 
University.  I  fpiote  directly  from  Mr. 
Pattengill 's  reply  to  my  impiiry: 

"Yoti  are  right  about  the  use  of  the 
trolley  cars  by  farmers'  children.  Off- 
hand, I  can  think  of  several  cases  now  in 
school,  and  am  confident  that  investiga- 
tion would  show  many  mon^.  It  certainly 
is  an  advantage  to  the  farmer  to  board  his 
children  at  home.  and.  besides,  they  are 
there  out  of  the  way  of  many  temptations 
and  distractions.  Their  .school  work  is 
benefited   accordingly.     I    believe  that 


there  would  be  less  ten- 
dency to  leave  tlie  farm 
if  all  fanners'  children 
could  be  kept  at  home 
during  the  period  of  high- 
sch<M)l  education.  And 
the  trolleys  make  this  pos- 
sible to-dav  as  never  be- 
fore." 

Dr.  James  B.  Angell, 
president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  writer, 
after  stating  that  statis- 
tics are  not  available  as  yet,  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  stMiner  or  later  the  university, 
being  acces-sible  by  trolley  to  the  farm- 
ing eonniiunity,  will  perceive  results  that 
even  now  are  apparent  in  the  high  school^..* 
Dr.  Angell  says: 

"I  have  great  hopes  of  the  .social  and 
intellectual  results  of  the  entrance  of  the 
trolleys  into  the  rural  districts.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conseipiences  are 
to  be  most  beneficent,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  do  something  to  turn  the  tide  back 
from  city  life  to  country  life,  which  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  this  country." 

The  number  of  periodicals  published 
in  this  country  to-day  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  the  open,  to  countr>-  life  a<^ 
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distinct  from  fann  life,  would  seem  to  me 
to  sound  the  note  of  this  hegira.  Ten 
years  ajjo  periodic  returns  to  country'  life 
were  possible  only  to  the  rich,  but  to-day 
the  city  or  small-town  dweller  of  very 
limite<l  income  may,  by  way  of  the  trolley, 
pet  back  to  the  dirt  for  at  least  three 
months  of  the  year,  if  not  for  all  of  it. 
The  trolley  passinp  the  door  of  his  little 
country  holdinp,  delivers  him,  at  a  mini- 
minn  of  cost,  at  the  door  of  his  factory  or 
office  in  ample  time  to  beein  the  day's 
work.  And  the  same  trolley  car  puts  him 
down  iu  his  count rj'  dooryaril  for  the 


THE  TROLI.n'  WArriNO  ROOM 
U  k  always  dh  the  main  itrcct 


evening  meal  with  his  family,  which,  in 
the  meantime,  has  concerned  itself  with  its 
garden,  its  sunshine  and  its  pure  air.  I 
have  among  my  acquaintances  half  a 
dozen  men  engaged  in  commercial  work 
in  Mid-West  towns  who,  enabled  so  to  do 
by  the  trolley,  now  live  in  the  country.  I 
know  a  man  who,  up  to  three  years  ago. 
was  a  race-track  gambler,  but  who  now  is 
a  succes.sful  breeder  of  fancy  poultry  on 
the  line  of  a  trolley  road.  The  trolley  did 
it  in  his  ca.se,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper  man,  who  reports 
crime  during  the  day  and  plays  with  his 
garden,  nine  miles  out  on  a,  trolley  line,  in 
the  evening. 

Among  the  beneficent  8er\'iccs  rendered 
the  small-town  dweller  by  the  trolley  lines 
of  the  Middle  West  has  been  the  opening 
of  a  vast  area  of  so-called  "lake  country" 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Until 
the  coming  of  the  trolley  these  charming 
little  lakes  were  inaccessible  to  all  save  the 
farmers  living  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
To-day  huiidn-ds  of  <lelightfnl  and  al)- 
Kurdly  inexpensive  cottages  line  their 
shores.  In  them,  during  a  full  six  months 
of  the  year,  live  the  families  of  the  small- 
town business  men  round  about.  And 
these  little  lakes  have  in  no  sense  become 
"resorts":  rather  they  constitute  the 
raison  d'rire  for  numberless  sylvan  com- 
munities, and  thus  has  the  trolley  given 
the  country'  estate,  on  a  small  scale,  to  the 
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RURAL  IMPROVEMKNT 
Alone  a  truUry  road 

man  whose  income  ranges  from  $800  to 
$l,r)00  a  year. 

Thus  far  among  the  interurban  trolley 
antajronistfi  none  has  been  more  violent  in 
his  opposition  than  the  crass-roads  mer- 
chant, who,  in  the  event  of  a  line  passing 
his  door,  sees  the  trade  of  his  neifjhlwrs 
defleete<l  directly  to  the  terminal  town. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  whether  this 
cross-roads  merchant  succeed  or  fail  in  the 
face  of  a  passing  trolley  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  himself.  The  trolley  will  do 
one  of  two  things:  it  will  put  him  out  of 
business  or  it  will  make  him  a  better  mer- 
chant. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
ser^•e,  the  latter  rather  than  the  former 
has  been  the  general  result.  A  case  in 
point : 

He  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  little  store  at  the  cros.s- 
roads.  His  available  trade 
nuTiibered  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred persons.  A  trolley  line 
went  through.  He  lamented 
the  ruin  that  he  saw  of  nights 
in  his  dreaujs.  Not  far  off 
was  a  ebarining  little  lake. 
A  niMiiber  of  people  fn)m  the 
two  tr<»lley  terminal  towns 
came  out  and  ereeted  sununer 
homes  on  the  lake.  His  was 
the  «>idy  store  at  hand.  His 
trade  grew,  but  only  as  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  growing  demands 
of  these  lake  dwellers.  In 
three  years  he  has  built  two 
additions  to  his  store  and  a 
new  house.   He  is  a  fourfold 


better  merchant  to-day,  doing 
tenfold  more  business,  than 
he  was  before  the  trolley  line 
"went  through."  He  saw 
the  possibility  and  realized 
upon  it. 

But  perhaps  as  significant 
a  result  as  any  that  has  ob- 
tained to  the  farmer  from 
rural  trolley  development 
airis<»s  from  the  new  esthetic 
point  of  view  that  contact 
with  his  countr>'-dwelling 
city  neighbor  has  given  him. 
The  townsman  going  into  the 
country  to  live  along  a  trolley 
line  carries  with  him  certAin 
ideas  that  result  in  the  beau- 
tifieation  of  his  small  land 
holding.  His  joy  is  in  the  open,  and  so 
givat  is  it  that  the  neighbor  who  has  lived 
his  life  among  the  trees  and  in  the  fields 
himself  awakens  to  a  realization  of  the 
beauty  all  about  him.  And  not  to  be  out- 
done by  that  "city"  neighbor,  he  puts  n 
llower-bed  in  his  dooryard,  and  cuts  the 
gra.ss  in  front  of  his  house. 

It  never  was  that  the  farmer  desired 
isolation;  rather  he  was  suspicious  of 
communion ;  but  once  given  the  trolley 
—sometimes  under  protest — the  benefits 
of  the  resultant  communion  with  the  outer 
world  were  so  patent  that  he  rose  and  de- 
manded the  riiral  telephone,  then  the 
rural  mail,  so  that  to-<lay  he  can  no  longer 
be  said  to  dwell  ai)art  from  the  world. 
Not  only  is  he  with  it,  but  of  it. 
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I  HIS  paper  is  not  a  plea 
for  a  partiealar  memod 

of  insurance,  but  an  at* 
tempt  to  set  forth  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the 
problem  in  ow  premnt 
situation.  There  will 
be  only  too  much  of 
passion  injected  into  the  discussion  by 
eonflieting  interests  now  that  it  has  be- 
come a  livinc:  issue  in  this  country. 
While  in  Germany  the  whole  matter  has 
been  worked  out  with  ft  thomraghneBB 
characteristic  of  the  nation  and  its  scien- 
tific counsellors  through  twenty  years  of 
experience,  in  this  country  we  have  only 
inrrrate  experimemts.  It  is  tme  that  for- 
eign methods  can  not  be  slavishly  copied, 
and  we  mnst  study  our  own  conditions 
befm  we  can  embark  npon  a  general 
idHme;  but  such  a  study  mutt  employ 
the  results  of  the  world's  larger  experi- 
ence to  save  error  and  cost.  The  Legisla- 
tm«B  of  nUaois  and  Wiseonsiii  have  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  commissions 
for  the  investigation  of  the  entire  subject, 
with  the  requirement  to  submit  the  results 
of  their  studies  to  the  law-making  bodieB 
for  their  information. 

The  public  interest  in  the  great  life  in- 
mnaee  companies  has  aaddenly  precipi- 
tated the  topic  npon  general  attention, 
although  long  ago  the  more  intelligent 
wage-workers  had  thought  upon  it,  had 
urged  employing  corporations  to  make  a 
beginning,  and,  in  the  case  of  certain 
strong  railroad  corporations  had  sue- 
seeded  in  aeenring  the  establishment  of 
insurance  features  of  considerable  merit, 
even  if  they  bear  too  heavily  upon  ihP 
employees.  The  great  majority  of  work- 
M,  hewmr,  «rt  without  1117  egntematie 
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and  reliable  protection,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially trne  of  the  luutldlled  who  need  such 

protection  most  of  all. 

Why  should  this  nation  give  serious 
and  patient  study  to  this  problem?  The 
neeeesity  for  finding  some  reasonable  and 

praoticable  method  of  distributing  the 
shocks  of  loss  in  industrial  life  arises  out 
of  the  growth  of  great  industries  and  the 
nature  of  our  economic  organization.  The 
risks  of  capital  have  often  been  consid- 
ered by  people  with  a  surplus  to  invest; 
bnt  comparatiTely  few  have  duly  consid- 
ered the  risks  of  labor.  Employers,  capi- 
talists and  people  with  comfortJible  in- 
comes have  long  .since  learned  and  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  distributing  risks  by 
various  devices,  a.s  by  life,  accident,  fire, 
burglary  insurance,  and  even  insurance 
against  oocasional  diflhonesty  of  respontt- 
ble  officers  and  clerks.  Wage-workers 
themselves  have  not  been  altopether  blind 
to  the  advantages  of  this  principle  of 
dividing  the  weight  hy  uniting  their 
forces.  Intelligent  artisans  have  fonned 
a  few  powerful  associations  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  colonies  of  poor  immigrants  in 
cities  have  quietly  and  almost  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  public  built  up 
societies  on  the  provident  principle. 
Mountain  climbers  move  idong  dangerous 
paths  in  files,  each  companion  being  at- 
tached by  a  strong  rope  to  all  others  of 
the  group.  If  one  slips  into  a  chasm  he 
is  held  up  by  the  united  weight  and 
strength  of  all  the  others  and  regains  safe 
footing.  This  picture  interjirets  what  is 
going  forward  in  humble  places  among 
ue  poof  of  dudes. 

There  are  certain  calamines  in  the  lifd 
of  men  in  the  industrial  group  whiqh  artf 
only  in  part  avoidabk.  No  man  knowe 
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when  lie  may  be  strack  down  by  an  unseen 
hand  or  step  upon  some  treaelieroiis  trap 

Rct  in  the  common  road.  Those  risks  of 
labor,  unless  provided  for  by  some  method 
of  insurauce,  embitter  existence,  fill  every 
working  hour  with  dread  and  uncertainty, 
torment  most  of  nil  the  affectionate  fa- 
thers and  husbands,  the  steady  laborers 
and  the  most  reliable  citizens.  Thus  in> 
dnstrial  efficiency  is  reduced,  the  national 
wealth  is  impaired  and  recklessness  js 
bred  of  despair.  These  dangers  arise 
from  the  depriyation  of  means  of  exist- 
ence fnr  families  in  consequence  of  dis- 
abling accident,  sickness,  invalidism,  old 
age,  unemployment  and  the  death  of  the 
bread-winner.  This  uncertainty  is  all  the 
more  difficult  to  endure  l)ecau8e  the  mar- 
gin between  wages  and  want  is  at  best 
exceedingly  narrow.  It  is  true  fliat  Amer- 
ican workers  receive,  as  a  rule,  the  high- 
est wages  known  in  the  world ;  but  the 
cost  of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  high, 
the  social  demands  of  respectability  press 
most  heavily,  the  violent  fluctuations  of 
industiy  and  commerce  are  many  and  the 
expomn  to  accident  and  aiekneis  is  often 
greater  than  elsewhere. 

National  industry  must  support  the 
wage-workers,  because  labor  is  one  of  the 
essential  factors  in  production.  Bat  this 
proposition  implies  that  the  family  also 
must  live  upon  the  wages  and  that  times 
of  disability  and  unemployment  must  be 
provided  for.  Ordinarily,  laborers  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families  within 
the  limits  of  their  income.  They  usually 
also  have  some  savings  for  the  rainy  day 
or  have  credit  witli  tradesmen.  Few  per- 
sons who  have  not  inquired  realize  the 
drain  caused  by  the  paymeut  of  usurious 
interest  on  loans  to  secure  credit.  To  fill 
gaps  public  and  private  charity  enters, 
tiiough  rarely  for  organised  worlanen. 
The  support  which  comes  from  charitable 
relidf  has  a  degrading  tendency  and  is  re- 
fused by  men  who  have  not  become  pau- 
perized in  spirit  or  desperate  through 
misfortune. 

In  the  case  of  maehinrr}-  and  buildings, 
a  certain  part  of  the  annual  product  is 
devoted  to  maintenance  and  repairs,  and 
the  cost  is  distributed  over  the  entire  com- 
munity in  the  price  of  poods  or  services 
rendered.  The  advocates  of  obligatory  in- 
surance contend  that  the  labor  foroe  of 
industiy  is  best  and  most  economically 


kept  up  by  a  similar  arrangement.  Wages 
do  not,  as  a  fact,  cover  the  need,  because 

they  are  both  too  low  and  too  uncertain. 
Compulsory  insurance  would  be  also  com- 
pulsory thrift,  so  far  as  the  employees 
share  payment  of  premiums,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  certninty.  Insurance 
would  not  render  savings  less  desirable, 
but  would  supplement  tiiem  effectively. 
Insurance,  if  guaranteed  by  governments, 
is  more  secure  than  savings,  and  the  pram- 
biing  element  does  not  enter.  It  is  also 
more  social  than  individual  savings  and 
more  patriotic,  since  it  makes  ea'^b  man 
interested  in  his  government.  Insurance 
premiums  are  easier  to  pay  than  invest- 
ments and  they  are  within  reach  of  all 
workers,  while  sa^nnpa  of  the  voluntary 
kind  leave  most  persons  without  protec- 
tion. 

If  we  inquire  what  methods  have  been 
tried  and  found  worthy  of  extension,  we 
must  at  once  make  discrimination  between 
the  kinds  of  risks.  Vlxaj  schemes  have 
failed  because  no  proper  distinction  was 
made  between  the  risks  of  accident,  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 

Accident  insurance  is  demanded  by  the 
fact  that  each  occupation  has  its  inevit- 
able perils  to  limb,  health  and  life.  Many 
of  the  causes  of  mutilation  and  death 
may  be  removed  by  protective  appliances 
and  regulations.  Factory  inspection  and 
sanitary  regulation  enforced  by  law  have 
been  organized  in  all  modern  states 
where  manufacture^!  nTv1  s-y^-ffms  of 
transportation  have  been  developed-  This 
law  h  the  recognition  by  the  govemmenti 
that  the  health  of  workmen  is  the  interest 
of  all.  There  remains  a  certain  degree  of 
exposure  to  injury  which  science  and  art 
can  not  further  reduce.  In  miUsy  mines 
and  factories  a  certain  number  of  men  in 
a  thousand  will  be  hurt  and  unfitted  for 
earning  subsistence.  Only  in  about  ten 
per  cent  of  cases  can  these  injuries  be 
traced  to  the  neglect  of  either  employer  or 
workman,  and  much  more  rarely  to  wilful 
fault  A  "professional  risk**  inheres 
necessarily  in  every  industry,  from  rapid 
machinery',  hammei*s.  saws,  flov,  '!n{r  metal, 
poisonous  gas,  explosives  and  other 
causes. 

The    only   legal    protection  hitherto 
known  in  this  country  has  been  tlie  now 
diveputable  "employers'  liability  law.** 
It  was  once  reasonaUe  in  the  small  do- 
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mestic  industry  and  shop  to  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  employer  to  his  mani- 
fest neglect  anc}  personal  fault  or  that  of 
his  representative.  But  the  law  is  utterly 
unfit  for  application  in  the  huge  modem 
factory  or  mill  wliere  the  employer  ia  fre- 
quently  a  corporation  and  the  owners  are 
entirely  unknown  in  the  place.  The  anti- 
quated liability  law  has  left  the  injured 
workmen  without  proteetion  save  in  the 
few  cases  where  the  employer  can  be 
proved  beyond  doubt  to  have  been  in 
fault,  while  the  employer  himaelf  ia  ttm- 
stantly  exposed  to  prosecution  urged  by 
interested  lawyers  alert  for  litigation,  and 
to  preposterous  fines  if  proved  in  fault. 
If  a  jury  award  heavy  damagea  the  cor- 
poration can  car'-y  Ihn  on^^r  up  to  a  higher 
eourt  where  the  poor  mechanic  can  not 
follow,  and  so  he  ia  tempted  to  compro- 
mise with  the  agents  of  his  employers  for 
a  ridiculously  low  indemnity.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  manufacturer  may  be 
crippled  or  mined  by  a  number  of  dam- 
ajre  suits.  From  pnintK  of  view  the 
law  ia  hopelessly  bad  and  all  attempts  to 
patch  it  up  have  failed.  It  may  be  best 
to  retain  it  until  some  rational  system  of 
insurance  has  finally  made  it  unnecessary, 
and  where  manifest  crime  enters  as  a  fac- 
tor. To  avoid  annoyance  and  peeuniary 
embarrassment,  many  employers  pay  un- 
duly heavy  premiums  to  private  com- 
panies to  insure  them  against,  not  in 
favor  of  their  injured  workmen  when 
suits  ar»^  nr^ed.  This  method  is  enor- 
mously expensive  and  wasteful  and  en- 
genders hatred.  One  reprcacntative  of  a 
great  firm  recently  said,  "We  are  all 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  being  compelled 
to  adopt  this  clum^  device." 

Bee^t  English  legialation  has  adopted 
another  principle  alongside  that  of  lia- 
bility, called  "compensation.**  Under 
this  law  the  workmen  and  employers  reach 
settlements  without  eoatly  litigation  and 
the  employers  form  companies  or  pay 
premiums  to  private  companies  to  carn,'^ 
a  risk  which  may  be  approximately 
known.  Apparently  the  tendency  of  this 
new  law  is  to  induce  employers  to  form 
their  own  agencies  of  in;surance,  but  it 
still  lacks  some  elemmta  of  faitneaa  and 
eff:(  i  ncy,  and  leaves  many  worimen  with- 
out adequate  protection. 

France  m^  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
eoimtriea  which  have  entered  upon  the 


next  higher  stage  of  development.  The 
principle  at  the  basia  of  tiie  propoMd 
French  legislation  is  that  of  obligatory 
insurance  of  all  workmen,  with  the  lib- 
erty of  selecting  the  medium  of  insurance. 
At  certain  points  the  government  will  en- 
courage the  formation  of  voluntary''  asso- 
ciations by  subsidies,  and  it  will  also  in- 
sist upon  national  supervision  of  agencies 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  con- 
ducted upon  sound  principles. 

Germany  has  taken  the  last  step  in 
this  ascending  series  and  removed  the  ele- 
ment of  strife  by  securing  the  employer 
against  damage  suits  and  requiring  all  in- 
dustries to  provide  funds  for  insuring 
the  workmen.  These  insurance  com- 
panies are  associations  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered, as  they  are  supported,  by  the 
employers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  German 
inanrancc  "government**  insurance,  be> 
cause  the  entire  system  rests  on  private 
administration,  with  just  enough  govern- 
ment con^l  to  guarantee  scientific  ad- 
ministration and  with  a  slight  subsidy  of 
one  form  of  insurance,  that  of  old-age 
pensions.  In  no  country  is  government 
interference  in  matters  of  accident  so 
slight  or  so  wholesome.  Courts  Avith  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  procedure  are  erected 
for  deciding  doubtful  cases,  and  a  body 
of  rules  and  precedents  has  been  produced 
whieh  frovems  the  conduct  of  all  parties. 
Social  friction  is  reduced  and  an  adequate 
indemnity  ia  secured,  while  employers  are 
in  no  danger  of  damage  anita,  save  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

Inanrance  a^^lnat  loss  by  aickncas  ia 
easily  comprduended,  the  average  risk  u 
known,  large  reserve  funds  are  not  neces- 
sary, and  the  best  method  of  organization 
ia  a  local  aB8ociati<m  with  legal  guaran- 
tees. "We  already  have  many  societies 
which  might  furnish  the  nucleus  of  a 
state  or  national  system;  but  they  need 
to  be  brought  into  more  reliable  form,  to 
be  helped  by  oblipatorv'  contributions  of 
employers,  and  to  be  extended  to  all  work- 
men. Logically,  the  statea  whidi  protect 
the  health  of  workmen  by  factory  and 
sanitary  measures  should  proceed  in  the 
same  policy  by  making  their  care  in  sick- 
neaa  universal  and  certain.  National  and 
state  care  of  health  always  paya  good  divi* 
dends. 

Old-age  pensions  and  care  of  the  in- 
valids of  labor  ia  a  more  complicated 
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problem,  since  funds  miint  be  accomolated 
during  the  earning  years  of  the  worlEera 
to  meet  their  needs  whi  n  they  can  no 
longer  toil  with  the  producers.  In  our 
age  few  laborera  are  wanted  after  lliajr 
become  forty-five  years  of  age.  Machin- 
ery is  speed(n^  np  and  becomes  more  com- 
plicated and  dangerous.  Wage-workers 
fail  sooner  than  professional  men.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  connsol  of  perfection, 
his  advice  to  save  in  youth  for  the  com- 
fort of  old  age,  is  only  in  part  practicable. 
Savings  may  be  made  at  cost  of  industrial 
eflRciency  and  the  education  of  children. 
At  best  the  accumulation  of  petty  sums 
offers  <mly  s  apeeolative  chance,  sinoe  fail- 
ures of  banks,  errors  in  investment,  dis- 
honest manipulation  of  stocks,  deteriora- 
tion of  real  estate  and  »  thousand  other 
causes  give  soch  aeenimilatioos  an  uncer- 
tain value.  Insurance  p:ives  an  absolutely 
safe  fund  for  inviilidism  and  old  age 
when  it  has  behind  it  the  power  upon 
which  national  banks  resti  the  promise  of 
government 

Of  ao^salled  iuntranee  against  unem- 
ployment there  is  mil  spa^  him  to  write: 
"Industrial  insurance"  in  private  com- 
panies, while  performing  a  useful  func- 
tioD*  at  pres»it  is  too  costly  and  narrow 
in  scope  to  be  compared  with  the  fljatemB 
already  sketched. 

The  influence  of  insurance  on  charit- 
aUe  relief  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Injudicious  advocates  of  the  higher  policy 
are  promising  the  extinction  of  pauper- 
ism. It  ahotdd  be  remembered  tiiat  in- 
surance is  a  protection  of  workingmcn 
and  that  dependents,  defectives  and 
other  parasite  belong  to  ano^er  aoeial 
group  whieh  cxiatB  by  means  of  alms  or 
theft  ("'-workers  as  a  class  are  not 
paupers  nor  defectives }  they  are  the  very 
bm%  and  sinew  ot  tta  nation,  and  they 
crcatV  -wnalth  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  foi-  parasites  also.  Charitable  relief  is 
for  tliose  who  can  not  support  them- 
selves; penal  codes  and  reformatories  are 
for  the  anti-social  raembei-s  of  society; 
workingmen's  insurance  is  for  the  true 
''industrial  group.*'  Insoranee  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  of  workmen  who  fall 
into  the  dependent  or  criminal  class,  and 
doubtless  will  ultimately  diminish  the 
need  for  relief;  but  the  direct  effect  can 
not  vory  great  in  rapeet  to  tfaose  al- 
ready paraaitie* 


Nor  will  insurance  of  workingmen  sup- 
press trade  unions  and  socialism.  These 

organizations  arise  from  the  need  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  from  the  belief  of 
soeiaHstB  ^t  private  control  of  capital 
is  immoral.  These  matters  must  be  dealt 

with  in  arprtiment  and  politics  on  their 
own  merits.  The  necessity  for  insurance 
lies  in  an  entirely  different  field.  Social 
friction  and  hate  will  be  rrrl:ircd  by  a 
reasonable  social  care  of  wage-workers, 
and  men  ^rill  come  to  discussion  of  di»> 
puted  pdnta  in  a  better  spirit;  and  tbat, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  a 
national  duty  well  performed,  is  all  that 
may  reasonably  be  ariied. 

No  system  has  yet  horn  devised  v,hii'''h 
may  not  be  improved.  Dr.  Boediker  has 
recently  said  of  the  German  system  it- 
self, the  most  advanced  of  all:  "Theeoat 
which  fitted  the  boy  does  not  fit  the  man. 
So  it  is  with  workingmen's  insurance.  It 
must  be  extoided  and  developed.  There 
are  men  who  call  a  lialt  and  utter  warn- 
ings, and  their  words  meet  with  a  certain 
response  just  because  the  existing  form 
ia  in  real  need  of  amelioration.**  While 
he  admits  the  room  for  improvement  and 
offers,  as  an  expert,  radical  suggestions, 
yet  he  continues:  *'If  we  should  send 
around  German  lands  a  memorial,  and  in- 
quire whether  in  case  of  sickness  we 
idiould  again  pass  the  beggar's  bag  in 
tbm  Stories,  or  whether  in  case  of  acci- 
dents we  should  return  to  the  litigation 
procedure  of  former  times,  or  whether 
we  should  again  east  the  invalids  grown 
feeble  in  prfxluctivc  labor  upon  pauper 
relief,  there  is  not  a  man  who  would  an- 
swer in  the  aflBrmative.  German  work- 
ingmen's insurance  would  perish  only 
with  the  German  Empire,  whose  power 
and  energy  it  augments,  because  it  uplifts 
and  strengthens  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion;  but  it  needs  refonn." 

The  problem  in  America  is  to  find  a 
way  to  improve  and  modify  our  laws  re- 
lating to  accidents,  to  extend  and  uni* 
versalize  the  existing  voluntary  agencies 
and  to  bring  all  schemes  under  the  con- 
trol of  sound  administrative  principles 
taught  by  the  experience  of  all  countries 
during  the  last  century.  We  have  many 
hopeful  beginnings  upon  whicli  we  can 
build,  and  wiiile  we  are  at  present  be- 
hind sevnrni  European  nations,  we  travel 
xapidly  when  we  once  decide  to  stut. 
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|IIE  Theatre  Fran<jais  has 
served  so  frequently  as 
the  fetich  of  enthusi- 
n^ts  seeking  to  elevate 
the  American  stage 
that  a  word  upon  its 
origin  and  growth  may 
help  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  attempting  the  work  of  three 
centuries  in  a  single  day. 

La  Comedie  FranQaise,  as  it  ia  called 
officially,  with  the  exception  of  a  tem- 
porary cessation  during  the  Revolution, 
has  had  a  continuous  existence  as  a  gov- 
ermnental  theater  since  1680.  Brilliant 
M  its  history  has  been,  its  birth  was 
humble. 


In  France,  as  elsewhere,  during  the 
middle  ages,  miracle  plays  were  presented 
as  an  adjunct  to  religion,  but  secular  act- 
ing was  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  the 
player  was  merely  the  mountebank.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  mystery  play  had  waned,  the  day  of 
the  drama  was  dawning.  To  men  almost 
unknown,  except  to  students,  belongs  the 
honor  of  founding  French  dramatic  lit- 
erature; for  Jodelle,  a  dramatic  poet 
bom  in  1532,  and  Alexandre  Hardy,  the 
playwright  of  a  band  of  strolling  players, 
far  more  than  Comeille,  or  even  Moli^re, 
should  be  called  the  fathers  of  the  French 
drama.  Jodelle  substituted  for  the  mo- 
ralities  and   mystery   plays,  tragedies 
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founded  on  the  classics;  and  Hardy 
(1560-1631),  while  traveling  from  village 
to  village  as  the  author  of  a  troupe 
amhulante,  continued  the  work  thus 
begun,  and  wrote  tragedies  with  a  facility 
only  excelled,  in  quantity  at  least,  by 
Lope  de  Vega.  Many  of  his  pieces  had 
literary  merit;  but  crude  in  form  and 
founded  on  the  work  of  the  ancients,  they 
were  but  stepping-stones  to  greater  things. 

Hardy's  life,  however,  and  that  of  his 
comrades,  was  typical  of  those  nomad 
days  when  the  actor  was  reduced  to  the 
first  principles  of  Thespis.  Picture  a 
rumbling  chariot,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  struggling  through  the  mire  of  an 
unpaved  country  road!  Huddled  on  a 
heap  of  battered  boxes,  actresses  sit  sway- 
ing as  it  jolts;  beside  the  van,  lean 
actors  trudge  beneath  the  weight  of 
"props"  or  blunderbusses;  while  the  ox- 
boy  goads  his  weary  cattle.  That  was  the 
private  palace  car  of  three  centuries  ago. 
But  the  highway  was  not  the  least  of  the 
actor's  miseries.  Hunger  and  persecution 
were  often  his  lot  as  well. 

When  a  traveling  company  reached  its 
halting  place — some  village  with  one  long, 
rambling  street— housewives  stared  from 
upper    windows,    scampering  urchins 


shoutetl  insults,  village  bucks  left  their 
dice-cups  to  ogle  the  actresses,  an  archer 
of  police,  with  rapier  atilt,  demanded  the 
quality  and  business  of  the  vagabonds. 
While  the  leader  of  the  troupe  went  forth 
to  seek  official  permission  to  set  up  his 
trestles,  the  hunpr>'  actresses  sat  together 
in  the  inn,  submitting  to  the  advances  of 
gallantry.  There  was  cheer  for  the  come- 
diennes, of  course,  at  the  price  of  their 
charms;  but  in  those  traveling  compa- 
nies there  was  more  virtue  than  the  world 
would  credit.  A  man  and  wife  tramped, 
often  hand  in  hand,  over  the  high  roads 
of  France,  and  marriages  and  baptisms 
were  of  common  record. 

A  bam  or  a  vacant  tennis  court  was  the 
playhouse;  the  stage,  a  few  deals  laid 
upon  saw-horses.  The  lights  were  but 
tallow  dips;  the  scenery,  a  strip  of 
painted  cloth,  more  often  a  tattered  cur- 
tain. The  costumes  were  in  keeping  with 
the  stage  accessories:  a  few  tinselled 
dresses  and  pasteboard  crowns,  some 
pseudo-Roman  togas  and  dinted  helmets. 

Such  was  the  cradle  of  the  Theatre 
Franqais;  for  Moli^re,  the  creator  of  its 
most  glorious  traditions,  was,  like  Alex- 
andre Hardy,  a  strolling  player.  After 
failing  in  Paris  with  a  company  of  actors 
he  had  brought  together  to  play  for  the 
love  of  art,  under  the  title  of  L'lllustre 
Theatre,  he  tramped  the  highroads  of 
France  for  thirteen  years.  In  that  school 
of  adversity,  he  perfected  his  art.  To  fill 
the  mouths  of  his  company,  he  was  forced 
to  write  farces;  and,  having  been  a  fre- 
quent spectator  in  his  youth  at  the  Hotel 
du  Petit  Bourbon,  where  Scaramouche 
and  a  company  of  Italians  held  the 
boards,  he  adopted  Italian  methods  to 
amuse  his  country  audiences.  The  plays 
of  the  transalpine  players  were  but  frame- 
works, canevas,  as  they  were  called,  bare 
outlines  of  a  plot,  the  words  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  actors'  ready  wit;  and 
Molilre's  first  attempts  at  play- writing 
were  of  this  description:  rough  farces 
with  gross  allusions  and  risqu6  situations. 
Emboldened  by  success,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  verse.  When  "L'Etourdi"  was  pro- 
duced at  Lyons,  in  1653,  he  found  his 
own;  when  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules'* 
was  placed  upon  the  boards  of  the  Hotel 
du  Petit  Bourbon,  in  1659,  Italian  meth- 
ods were  discarded  and  French  comedy 
was  bom. 
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Comeille  preceded  HoUdre  as  a  writer 

of  the  first  mafrnitude ;  but  Comeille  had 
■ever  been  a  Ijarustormer,  so  the  tonch 
of  human  nature  so  peculiar  to  the 
yoiinger  poet  was  lacking  in  the  author 
of  "The  Cid."  During  those  bitter  years 
of  tramping  the  highroads  of  France,  Mo- 
li^re  met  every  type  of  man  and  ran  the 
pamut  of  human  emotions.  To  supply  his 
people  with  material  suitable  to  their 
talents,  he  wrote  plays  from  the  charac- 


The  ThMtre  Franoais  is  fiwqaently 

called  the  house  of  Moli^re.  This  is,  in  a 
way,  a  misnomer;  Moli^re  created  its 
most  glorious  traditions,  it  is  true,  and  it 
now  stands  near  the  site  of  his  theater  ; 
but  it  was  not  founded  until  after  his 
death,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgognc,  waa  in  edatenoe  long  before 
his  birth.  Even  before  the  day  of  this 
latter  playhouse,  there  was  L'llnpital  de 
la  Thuite,  a  theater  founded  iu  the  fif- 


ters  he  had  met  and  the  feelings  he  had 
felt,  phiys  aa  replete  with  human  nature 
and  truth,  to-day,  as  when  they  were 
penned.  But  Moli^  was  not  alone  a 
poet ;  like  Shakespeare,  he  waa  an  aetor> 
manager  as  well.  After  thirteen  years  of 
wandering,  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  play  before  Louis  XIV, ;  and  one  of  his 
trifling  farces,  "Le  Docteur  Anumreux" 
so  amused  the  king  that  MoHc^re's  com- 
pany received  his  majesty's  protection 
and  beeame  the  moat  popular  theatrical 
prganiattiow  of  the  capitaL 


teenth  century  by  Les  Confreres  de  la 
PaBtiaHf  a  semireligioos  order  presenting 

pa.ssion  plays;  and  there  was,  besides,  a 
legal  body.  Lea  Clercs  de  la  Basosche, 
who  gave  morality  plays  on  the  oeeaaions 
of  royal  festivals;  but  the  professional 
French  stage  really  dates  from  Jodelle, 
whose  secular  tragedies  were  performed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  then  owned 
by  Lcs  Confrh'cs  de  la  Passion.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  house 
beouDM  a  logral  theater,  reeeiving  a  snb- 
aidy  from  iSut  ptvry  'pane,  ita  company 
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being  kBown  as  La  troupe  r&ydU  des 

comidiens.  Not  until  1677,  however,  were 
Les  Confreres  dr  la  Passion  completely 
dispossessed  as  proprietors  of  this,  the 
oldest  of  Freneli  secniar  tiieatefs. 

The  drama,  as  an  institution,  received 
an  impulse  from  the  patronage  of  Biohe> 
lieu.  Not  only  was  the  great  cardinal  a 
patron  of  the  stage».biit  a  playwright  as 
well,  or,  rather,  he  was  an  editor  of  plays ; 
for  it  was  his  habit  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
piece  to  several  dependent  dramatists  to 
compose,  and  then  to  hack  it  and  slash  it 
to  suit  his  whims.  Richelieu  did  much  to 
ameliorate  the  actor's  lot  and  make  the 
drama  fashionable,  bnt  in  spite  of  his 
protection  and  n  royrd  decrw  to  the  effect 
that  no  aspersion  sliould  attach  to  the  pro- 
fession of  comedian,  the  actor  was  under 
the  ban  of  the  Church  and  denied  the 
ri^:ht  of  Christian  burial  even  80  late  as 
the  eisihteonth  century. 

At  the  time  of  Moliire's  advent  in 
Paris  (16r)S),  tlirrc  'Wf-rc  thrne  play- 
houses: the  Hotel  Ue  liourgogue,  under 
royal  protection;  the  Th5&tre  dn  Marats, 
and  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bourbon,  the  home 
of  the  Italian  buffoons.  The  first  of  th^se 
was  the  precursor  of  the  Tlu  atre  J  ran- 
Oais.  The  reader  wlio  recalls  the  first  act 
of  Rostand's  play," Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
should  have  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
H6tel  de  Boni^ogne. 

The  stage  of  this  theater  was  at  the 
height  of  a  man's  shoulders.  Before  it 
stood  a  balustrade  to  keep  the  spectators 
in  the  pit  from  attacking  the  actors  in 
moments  of  excitetnont.  The  pit  (par- 
terre) was  devoid  of  seats,  and,  there,  a 
yarioos  rabble  gath«^:  lackeys,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  bourgeois  and  impccanaom 
gentlemen.  The  king's  musketeers  were 
deadheads,  and  their  presence  was  often 
a  cause  of  dutnrbanoe,  for  they  were  not 
slow  to  draw  thdr  rapiers.  Indeed,  duels 
in  the  pit  were  not  unknown,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  Montflenry,  the  actor,  by 
Oynno  de  Bergerac,  was  an  actual  occur- 
rence. Ladies  and  their  lapdogs  filled  the 
boxes;  orange  girls  hawked  their  wares 
in  the  parterre:  Gonfitnres,  cooling 
liquors,  China  oranges,  Spanish  wines  and 
rissoles  of  various  sorts.  The  dandies  of 
the  court  had  seats  upon  the  stage  and 
talked  at  will,  or  interrapted  the  play 
when  the  fancy  seized  them ;  and  as  their 
presence  there  prevented  the  use  of 


wings,  the  seeneiy  conristed  wklj  of  a 

back  drop,  while  the  li^ts  were  bat 
clusters  of  tallow  dips  suspended  from 
the  roof  by  a  cord  and  pulley. 
In  this  atmosphere  of  smndgiiiir  candles^ 

French  cln-sin  drama  was  created,  a 
drama  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Yet  tihe  poets  of  that  time  were 
but  satellites  of  some  noble's  household. 
Moli^re,  it  is  true,  made  the  kinf^'s  bed; 
but  it  was  by  right  of  inheritance  as 
voUet  de  nhamhre  iapimer  du  roi.  When 
he  died,  he  was  rlrn^pil  confession,  and 
his  body  refused  burial  in  consecrated 
ground,  until  at  the  ardent  intercession 
of  friends,  the  church  deigned  to  grant 
permission  that  he  bo  borne  to  his  last 
rating  place  at  night  and  in  silence. 
Even  then,  an  angry  mob  gathered  before 
his  door,  and  could  only  be  dispersed  by 
his  widow  showering  ^old  from  a  balcony. 

Throughout  Molilre's  lifetime  the  royal 
troupe  of  the  Hotel  de  Boui^ogne  was 
the  f^vernmental  theatrical  company  of 
France,  and  he  and  his  comedians,  of* 
ficially  at  least,  were  in  a  secondary  place. 
After  his  death,  in  1673,  Lully,  the  com- 
poser, who  had  often  been  his  collaborator 
in  ballets  for  the  court,  obtained,  for  the 
opera  company,  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
theatre  where  MoliSre's  greatest  triumphs 
bad  been  won,  and  the  comrades  of  the 
great  comedian  were  forced  to  set  wp 
their  trestles  once  more  in  a  tennis  court. 
In  the  Jeu  de  Paume  de  la  Bouteille,  at 
the  end  of  the  rue  Gu6negaud,  Molidre's 
widow  and  soeh  of  his  comrades  as  had 
not  deserted  to  the  Hotel  de  BourriT>^p, 
continued  to  play  the  pieces  of  the  master 
with  mdifferent  sneeess,  until  forced  by 
finaaeial  losses  to  unite  with  the  come- 
dians of  the  Th^tre  dn  IVTarais.  The 
Theatre  Guenegaud  then  became  the  sole 
rival  of  the  Hdtel  de  Boargogne. 

Tn  1680,  Louis  XTA' ,  crro^vn  austfre 
from  advancing  years  and  the  intiuence 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  decided  that 
one  theater  was  sufficient  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Pari.s.  By  royal 
decree  the  companies  of  the  Hotel  de 
Boargogne  and  the  Thtttre  On^negaud 
were  amalgamated,  and,  thus,  unified,  the 
national  French  theater  haa  existed  to  oar 
day. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the  age  of 
its  greatest  glory.  Corneille,  Racine  and 
Molidre  stand  as  unequaled  in  France  as 
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Shakespeare  in  En^^land ;  while  the  eight- 
eenth century  passed  without  a  single 
poetic  star  of  the  first  magnitude  rising 
above  the  dramatic  horizon.  Regnard  waa 
gay,  Le  Sage  satirical,  and  Beanmarchais 
bold ;  Voltaire  emulated  Euripides  and 
Crebillon  wrote  horrors;  there  was 
Marivaux,  too,  of  whom  Voltaire  said: 
"He  is  a  man  who  knows  all  the  paths  of 
the  human  heart  but  who  does  not  know 
the  highway";  yet  all  these  men  were 
only  the  Gibbers,  or,  at  best,  the  Sheri- 
dans  of  the  French  drama:  they  were 
not  the  Shakespeares.  To  Moli^re  we 
must  turn  for  the  drama  of  humanity,  the 
drama  of  truth. 

Histrionically,  however,  the  eighteenth 
century  was  preeminent.  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,  Madeleine  Gaussin  and  Mile. 
Clairon  were  tragediennes  whose  fame  has 
added  glory  to  the  annals  of  the  universal 
stage.  It  was  the  century,  too,  when  the 
players  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  found 
their  permanent  abode.  In  1689,  they 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  and  were  playing  in  the  rue  des 
Fosses-Saint-Germain-des-Pres  under  the 
title  of  Comediens  Ordinmres  du  Rot;  in 
1770  they  established  themselves  at  the 
Tuileries  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan ;  while 
in  1782  they  removed  to  the  Luxembourg 
quarter,  occupying  a  new  theater  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conde,  the  present 


Theatre  de  I'Odeon.  In  1789  they  took 
the  naine  of  Theatre  de  la  Nation;  but, 
despite  this  attempt  to  cater  to  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  their  theater  was  clased 
for  political  reasons  in  1793;  and  for 
five  years  thereafter  their  forces  were 
scattered.  One  group  occupied  the  Salle 
des  Marais,  rue  Culturc-Sainte-Cather- 
ine,  another  gave  performances  in  the 
Theatre  Feyucau,  a  third  had  a  theater 
opposite  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale,  while  a 
fourth,  led  by  the  great  Talma,  the 
David  Garrick  of  France,  played  in  the 
rue  Richelieu.  In  1798  these  various 
companies  reunited,  and  established  the 
Theatre  Franqais  de  la  Republique  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  site  their  successors  still 
occupy,  the  house  of  Moli^re. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Directory 
and  the  Empire,  the  dramas  played  on 
the  political  stage  were  so  stupendom 
that  no  Frenchman  need  seek  emotion 
in  the  theater;  consequently,  this  period 
was  dramatically  sterile.  With  the 
Restoration,  a  new  era  dawned.  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  are  names 
needing  no  encomiums.  Scribe,  the 
vaudevillist,  too,  though  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs were  won  on  the  stage  of  the  Gym- 
nase,  Augier  and  Dumas  the  younger, 
each  added  luster  to  this  period  of  the 
Theatre  Franqais,  and  helped  to  make  it 
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almost  rival  in  brilliancy  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  while,  in  histrionisin,  Rachel 
stands  unequaled. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  living.  Mounet-Sully  and  Mile. 
Bartet,  Coquelin  cadet,  Silvain,  Truffier 
and  Le  Bargy  have  the  glorious  past  to 
inspire  them.  A  governmental  subsidy, 
alone,  does  not  make  their  theater  truly 
national,  but  its  wealth  of  traditions,  its 
glorious  history.    The  Theatre  Franqaia 


stands  where  MoliSre's  theater  stood,  its 
actors  have  a  pedigree  dating  to  the  time 
when  Jodelle  wrote  his  secular  tragedies. 
Even  its  societaires,  sharing  in  the  profits, 
are  merely  modem  exemplars  of  Moliere's 
players,  dividing  the  chambree,  or  daily 
receipts,  into  one  share  for  each  member 
of  the  company. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  there  had 
been  in  London  a  governmental  theater, 
where,  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare's 
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Globe,  the  works  of  every 
great  dramatist  liad  been  first 
presented  and  every  great  ac- 
tor and  actress  had  appeared ! 
What  traditions  would  not 
hallow  it,  what  archives  would 
it  not  contain ! 

Such  is  the  Theatre  Fran- 
qais.  Ambitious  actors  and 
women's  clubs  talk  glibly  now 
of  establishing  a  similar  thea- 
ter in  a  day.  Impresarios, 
too,  and  social  leaders  an- 
nounce that,  forthwith,  such 
a  playhouse  is  to  gr^ice  Now 
York.  The  movement  in  Chi- 
capo  to  establish  a  stock  com- 
pany by  subscription  for  the 
presentation  of  only  meritori- 
ous plays  is  a  modest  and 
worthy  effort  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  until  its  creation 
is  placed  in  studious  hands 
that  are  free  from  want,  the 
national  theater  of  America 
will  remain  a  chimera. 

The  establishment  of  an 
American  counterpart  of  the 
Theatre  Franca  is  is  an  ideal 
impossible  of  attainment.  As 
well  call  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  or  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  the  American 
Louvre.  No  one,  however, 
will  gainsay  the  value  of  these 
institutions,  and  it  is  along 
lines  similar  to  theirs  that  our 
national  theater  should  be  de- 
veloped. A  governmental 
subsidy  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question; 
likewi.se,  a  foyer  des  artistes  containing 
the  portraits  of  three  centuries  of  actors, 
or  archives  replete  with  the  manuscripts 
of  three  centuries  of  dramatists;  but  a 
theater  devoted  to  the  best  traditions  of 
dramatic  art,  endowed  .so  thoroughly  that 
it  may  disregard  the  box-office  returns  and 
present  only  plays  of  the  first  order,  is 
a  dream  requiring  but  a  single  .sympa- 
thetic millionaire  for  its  immediate  and 
satisfactory  realization. 

Nowatlays,  $10,000,000  will  found  only 
a  second  class  university,  but  think  of  the 
theater  it  would  endow!  There  is  no 
originality  in  adding  one  more  university 
or  even  one  more  library  to  the  myriad 
already  in  existence,  whereas  the  man  who 
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founds  a  national  theater  and  houses  it  in 
a  monumental  building,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  a  free  performance  for  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  given  one  day  a  week  and 
that  only  the  best  plays  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages  shall  be  presented,  regard- 
less of  the  box  office  or  the  ambitions  of 
stars,  would  be  a  national  benefactor, 
unique  among  philanthropists.  This  well- 
doer, however,  should  not  entrust  his 
monument  to  a  board  of  wrseacres  or  to 
an  impresario.  The  director  of  the 
Theatre  PVanqais,  ^lonsieur  Jules  Clare- 
tie,  is  a  man  of  the  world,  an  author  and 
scholar;  the  director  of  our  national 
theater  should  be  a  man  of  similar  parts 
—  Profes.sor  Brander  Matthews,  for  in- 
staucc. 
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JTT  in  Nevada  not  lonj* 
Ci^l*  ;ii»o  a  prizzled  old  pros- 
pector from  Rhyolite 
put  his  ami  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  United 
States  Senator  and 
(li*ew  him  slowly  from 
the  crowd,  ' '  Senator, 
I've  heen  prospoetinp  fifty  years  in  these 
Nevada  deserts;  I've  made  my  pile  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  the  Comstock  days  and  I've 
lost  it,  and  I've  made  it  and  last  it  aprain. 
I've  seen  Nevada  turn  out  millionaires, 
and  then  call  hack  her  loan  with  interest. 
I've  never  yet  seen  a  ledpre  that  I  knew 
didn't  run  out  somewhere.  liut,  I  want 
to  say  that  in  this  irrigation  prtiposition 
we've  struck  a  pay  streak  that  will  never 
pive  out.  When  our  old  minincr  towns  are 
off  the  map  this  proposition  will  he  ship- 
ping hogs  and  alfalfa  to  new  mining 
camps.  * ' 


The  Senator  was  Francis  G.  Newlands, 
of  Xevaila,  "Father  of  the  Reclamation 
Act";  the  place  near  Reno,  Nevada,  and 
the  time  June  17  la.st.  On  this  date  just 
three  yoai's  fn)m  the  pa.ssape  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Act  was  celebrated  the 
turning  on  of  wat<'r  into  the  Tnickee- 
Carson  irrigation  canals.  The  observing 
prospector  from  Rhyolite  had  said  the 
event  signalized  the  first  great  step  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Nevada.  It  was  appropri- 
ately honored.  A  speeial  train  bearing 
members  of  the  Joint  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  Irrigation,  including 
five  of  the  seventeen  who  had  drafted  the 
Reclamation  Act,  Governor  Pardee,  of 
California,  Governor  Sparks,  of  Nevada, 
F.  H.  Newell,  Chief  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  three  or  four  hundred  legis- 
lators and  citizens,  many  of  them  of  na- 
tional reputation,  pulled  up  early  in  the 
forenoon  near  the  head-gates  of  the  canal 
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diverting  water  from  the  Truckee  River. 
Shortly  afterward  Mrs.  Francis  G.  New- 
lands  broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  over 
the  huge  concrete  works  above  the  head- 
gates.  The  "irrigationists"  turned  the 
mechanical  cranks,  the  steel  head-gates 
lifted,  and  the  cool  waters  from  the  high 
Sierra  rushed  through  the  canal  to  the 
thirsty  desert  of  the  Carson  Valley  thirty 
miles  away.  A  dozen  Indians  slipped  to 
the  river  bed  below  the  dam  to  gather  up 
the  stranded  trout.  Senator  Du  Bois,  of 
Idaho,  no  less  agile,  picked  the  fish  up 
carefully  and  returned  them  to  the  stream. 

As  the  water  flowed  into  the  new  irri- 
gation canal  and  the  whistling  of  the 
distant  locomotive  echoed  in  the  hills,  I 
saw  a  noted  enthusiast,  perhaps  our  great- 
est publicist  in  the  cause  of  the  irriga- 
tion of  arid  America,  a  man  who  has 
written  volumes  on  the  siibject  and  who 
never  neglects  to  talk  irriga- 
tion on  every  public  oppor- 
tunity, wiping  the  tears  from 
his  ey»'s.  "I  couldn't  help 
thinking  of  some  of  the  old- 
timers  who  did  not  live 
to  see  this  through,"  he 
explained  apologetically. 
"There  was  old  G.  He 
worked  with  us  on  this  propo- 
sition for  ten  years.  G.  livrd 
in  Nevada  for  fifty  years,  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period  he  talked  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  very  problem 
which  has  just  been  worked 
out." 

It  was  more  than  a  step  in 
the  upbuilding  of  Nevada;  it 
was  a  move  toward  the  recla- 
mation of  the  whole  West. 
It  was  the  consummation  of 
the  dream  of  years  and  of  the 
work  of  men  who  have  la- 
lx>red  long  and  faithfully  in 
the  cause  of  national  irriga- 
tion. 

Irrigation  ia  no  new  idea. 
It  was  practiced  in  Eg>'pt  six 
thousand  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  gathering  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  the 
first  diversion  and  impound- 
ing dam  in  history.  It  is 
pleasing  to  recall  that  in  all 


the  changes  of  empire,  irrigated  lands  are 
the  only  lands  in  all  the  earth  that  have 
been  continuously  an<l  .successfully  culti- 
vated. Irrigation  was  tried  in  California 
three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Franci.scan 
padres,  and  was  established  by  the  Mor- 
mons in  Utah  and  Nevada  half  a  century 
back  with  astonishing  success. 

But  irrigation  works  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  new  idea  in  America.  And 
irrigation,  scientific  irrigation,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  experts  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  by  other  "irrigationists"  (i.  e.,  those 
who  study  the  problems  of  irrigation,  as 
distinguished  from  irrigators) ,  was  a  sub- 
ject apparently  so  little  appreciated, 
despite  the  visible  results,  that  it  tCK)k  ten 
years  of  talking  at  Washington  before  a 
majority  of  the  national  legislature  be- 
came convinced  that  there  was  anything 
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in  the  idea  at  all.  Even  tlipn  "Unele  Joe" 
Caunun  Ht(M)d  in  tlie  way.  Alany  others 
were  oppnsod  to  the  Redamation  Bill  on 
necoTint  of  Ihn  qrcnt  oxjienst'  involved. 
Congressman  F.  W.  Mondeli,  of  Wyoming, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Irrigation,  sought  out  President  Roosevelt 
who  knows  the  West  and  knows  irriuntinn. 
Ou  the  nij^'ht  bifore  the  bill  was  shiled 
to  come  up  he  said :  **Mr.  President,  the 
Iri-ifiation  Hill  will  not  go  through  to- 
morrow unless  something  is  done  to- 
nif?ht"  The  President  immediately  dio- 
fiiffd  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Cannon  at  his  hotel. 
"It  would  be  a  crime,"  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent, "to  kill  this  bill."  The  President's 
letter,  coueh*^!  in  earnrst  and  convincing 
language,  won  the  Speaker.  The  bill 
paiwed.  , 

Fifty  million  acres  of  arid  Innd,  it  h 
estimated,  at  present  totally  unlit  for  agri- 
culture, will  be  opened  to  the  s<>ltler 
through  the  huge  irrigation  projects 
which  the  eovornment  will  construct  un- 
der the  National  Reclamation  Act;  still 
more  land  hicapable  of  intensive  eultivap 


tion  will  be  rendered  hie:hly  productive 
through  irrigation,  la  all,  the  land  to  be 
reclaimed  represents  about  two*fiftha  of 
tlu^  United  States^  ineladinK  states  and 
territories. 

The  Reclamation  Aet  provides  that 
funds  from  the  sale  of  certain  public 
lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
irrigation  works  by  the  government.  The 
Reclamation  Fund  at  this  writing  amounts 
to  about  $28,000,000,  and  i<;  now  increas* 
ing  at  the  rate  of  $4,0(1  fi.OOQ  annually. 
It  is  expected  that  in  a  few  y«  are  the  fund 
will  amount  to  $50,000,000.*  The  Act  does 
not  contemplate  government  ownership  in 
the  sense  that  the  term  i.s  used  in  the 
ease  of  public  utilities.  While  the  govern- 
ment superviv-es  tho  reclamation  scheme, 
it  does  not  intend  to  remain  permanently 
in  the  business.  Public  land  is  sold  to  set- 
tiers,  and.  after  the  irrigation  works  have 
been  constructed,  the  sum  expended  in  the 
project  is  to  be  returned  in  ten  etpial  an- 
nual instalments  by  the  settlers.  Tluis  tlie 
fnnd  is  revolving.  At  the  end  of  tin  t'nst 
year  after  which  the  project  is  completed, 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  expended  on  the 
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works  is  to  be  returned  and  put  into  other 
projects  until  all  the  projects  which  the 
government  has  under  consideration  are 
completed,  when  the  money  will  be  finally 
returned  to  the  government,  and  the  en- 
tire reclaimed  areas  will  be  served  by  an 
abundance  of  water  in  perpetuity,  and 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  settlers. 

The  actual  undertakings  in  progress  in 
reclaiming  the  arid  West  under  Federal 
supervision  include  expenditures  in  Cali- 
fornia of  $3,000,000 ;  in  Arizona,  $3,000,- 
000;  in  Colorado,  $2,500,000:  in  Wyo- 
ming, $250,000;  in  Nebraska-Wyoming, 
$1,000,000;  in  Nevada,  $3,000,000;  in 
Oregon,  $2,000,000;  in  Washington, 
$1,500,000;  in  Montana,  $1,500,000;  in 
Idaho,  $1,300,000;  in  North  Dakota, 
$1,200,000;  in  Utah,  $1,000,000.  This 
total  is  being  increased  by  approvals  of 
other  projects  by  the  federal  engineers. 


By  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  the  first 
to  be  completed  under  the  Reclamation 
Act,  water  is  taken  from  the  Truckee 
River  at  a  point  ten  miles  above  Wads- 
worth,  Nevada,  to  the  channel  of  the 
Carson  River  by  a  canal  thirty-one  miles 
long.  In  the  Truckee  River  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  in  the  Truckee  Val- 
ley there  is  little  agricultural  land.  In 
the  Carson  Valley  there  is  an  abundance 
of  agricultural  land.  In  fact,  almost 
everywhere  in  the  arid  West  there  is  more 
good  land  than  there  is  water.  On  the 
first  of  January.  1906,  fifty  thousiind  acres 
of  land  had  been  brought  under  irrigation 
in  the  Carson  Valley  by  means  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  canals  and  ditches. 
Already  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers  are 
seen  in  the  valley,  little  one  or  two  room 
houses,  mostly,  but  enough  to  shelter  the 
frontiersman  and  his  family,  for  the  ob- 
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ject  of  the  Reclamation  Act  is  to  provide 
homes  for  the  homeseekers.  The  land  is 
divided  into  farm  units  limited  to  one 
hundred  acres,  and  the  settler  must  be 
bona  fide. 

That  this  bleak  Nevada  desert  will  be 
completely  transformed  through  irriga- 
tion is  fairly  assured  by  the  fact  that 
wherever  water  has  been  brought  to  the 
land  in  the  Carson  Valley  by  the  few 
owners  of  small  farms  scattered  close 
along  the  bed  of  the  little  Carson  River, 
crops  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  One 
can  almost  see  alfalfa  grow.  The  stock 
feeding  upon  it  look  sleek  and  are  in  prime 
condition.  Horses,  dairy  cattle,  mules  and 
hogs  fatten  on  it.  Where  .some  settler  may 
have  planted  a  seed  by  his  back  porch, 
there  has  grown  up  a  fruit  tree.  Decidu- 


through  the  soil;  it  is  when  it  forms  a 
coating  on  the  surface  that  it  destroys 
vegetation.  Ordinary  irrigation  brings 
the  alkali  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  The 
water  impregnated  with  alkali  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  as  the  ground  becomes  dry 
and  evaporates.  By  underground  drain- 
age the  water  does  not  again  come  to  the 
surface  after  irrigation,  but  pa.sses  away 
through  porous  pipes,  carrying  the  alka- 
line matter  with  it.  Necessary  under- 
ground drainage  is  included  in  the  general 
irrigation  work.  Before  entering  upon 
any  project  "soil  tests"  are  made  by  gov- 
ernment experts,  to  determine  the  fertility 
and  characteristics  of  the  soil.  Water 
tests  to  ascertain  the  varying  amounts  of 
water  neces.sary  for  irrigation  in  different 
localities  are  also  made. 


ONE  OF  THE  BIO  CANALS  BUILT  THROUGH  THE  COLORADO  DBBERT 
Tbc  w»tcr  Unk,  ic«  pUnt,  creamer)'  and  warebotue  at  Imperial  art  in  the  fortctuuDd 


0U8  fruits,  grown  for  home  use,  do  well 
and  have  a  flavor  that  is  often  a  pro- 
nounced characteristic  of  fruit  grown  in 
high  altitudes.  The  arid  regions,  with 
their  peculiarities  of  climate,  may  yet  give 
birth  to  fruits,  grain  or  vegetables  m- 
perior  to  anything  raised  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  land  in  the  Carson  Valley 
shows  white  with  alkali.  The  government 
will  redeem  this  land  through  under- 
ground drainage.  The  theory,  which  has 
been  proved,  is  that  the  crops  can  stand 
a  fair  amount  of  alkali  if  it  is  distributed 


The  huge  head-gates  on  the  Truekee- 
Carson  Canal  are  of  concrete,  all  of  one 
piece,  and  present  an  impregnable  appear- 
ance. With  ordinary  care  they  will  last 
for  centuries,  defying  .storms  and  floods, 
and  keeping  the  water  under  absolute 
control  at  all  times.  Their  finished  and 
substantial  appearance  olTers  a  .striking 
contrast  to  the  "intakes"  where  water  is 
diverted  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Imperial  country  in  the  southern  part  of 
California.  With  such  head-gates  the 
water  could  not  have  escaped  through  the 
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irrigated  country  at  Imperial  into  the 
Salton  Sink,  creating  as  it  has  at  this 
writing,  a  vast  inland  sea  thirty  miles 
long,  five  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep. 

The  works  on  the  Truckee-Carson  pro- 
ject testify  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment with  its  expert  engineers  and  ample 


price  of  land  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
the  Colorado  Desert  is  about  the  same. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  home  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  the  Colorado 
Desert.  There  was  not  even  an  Indian 
hogan  (earth  huti  to  shelter  the  engrineers 
who  surveyed  the  first  canals  from  the 
Colorado  River  across  the  desert  The 


THE  TOWN  OP  DERBY  DURING  CONSTRDCTION  WORK  ON  THE  TRUCKEE-CARSON  CANAL 


funds  is  able  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
West  with  projects  of  a  lasting  character: 
and,  while  encouraging  and  desiring  irri- 
gation work  by  private  capital,  has  the 
ability  to  undertake  the  greater  works 
with  a  completeness  and  permanency  be- 
yond the  reach  of  individual  funds. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  realization  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  this  grand  plan 
should  be  removed  by  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  irrigation  of  the  Colo- 
rado Desert  adjoining  the  Colorado  River 
in  California  and  Mexico.  Like  magic,  a 
vast,  unproductive,  sun-bitten  area  has 
be»  n  transformed  through  the  influence  of 
water  into  an  enormously  productive  agri- 
ctjltural  region.  It  is  a  twentieth  century 
miracle.  It  is  the  largest  irrigation  proj- 
ect, either  public  or  i)rivate,  that  has  so 
far  been  completed  in  the  United  States. 
Land  served  by  the  Truckee-Carson  proj- 
ect costs  $26  an  acre  with  water;  the 


parched  earth  was  as  bare  of  vegetation 
as  a  skating  rink,  and  it  seemed  even  less 
promising  than  Death  Valley,  for  it  lacks 
the  mineral  wealth  of  that  region,  the 
ground  being  a  sedimentary  deposit  from 
the  Colorado  River. 

To-day  a  hundred  thousand  acres  are 
under  actual  cultivation  on  the  California 
side  of  the  desert,  and  ten  thou.sand  on  the 
Mexican  side.  Towns  have  arisen  almast 
in  a  night;  the  principal  are  Imperial, 
Iloltville,  Brawley,  Calexico,  Mexicali, 
Ileber  and  Silsbee,  ranging  from  fiOO  to 
1,800  population.  There  are  fifteen  thou- 
sand people  and  eleven  .school  districts  in 
the  valley.  The  reports  from  these  school 
districts,  for  June,  190.5,  .show  701  chil- 
dren against  370  one  year  ago.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  valley  is  greater  than  the 
school  census  would  indicate,  because  so 
many  men  have  gone  there  to  start  farms, 
leaving  their  families  at  home  until  they 
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are  prepared  to  receive  them.  Imperial, 
the  largest  town,  has  a  $5,000  school- 
house  and  a  brick  church  which  also  cost 
$5,000.  The  men  who  work  out  in  the 
open  all  day  say  they  do  not  mind  the 
heat ;  there  are  no  instances  of  sunstroke 
in  this  dry  air.  The  country  is  filled  with 
young  college  men.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
valley  is  iHustrated  by  the  vote  against 
intoxicants  which  was  carried  out  at  two 
different  elections.  A  telephone  system 
has  been  extended  throughout  the  whole 
irrigated  area.  The  towns  possess  neat 
fcrick  and  stone  business  blocks,  concrete 
sidewalks  and  graded  streets.  Shade  trees 
are  being  grown,  and,  at  eighteen  months 
old,  poplars  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  height  and  afford  substantial 
shade. 

On  the  American  side  of  the  "desert" 
— I  u.se  quotation  marks  since  the  term  is 
obsolete — no  less  than  fifty  thousand  acres 
of  the  total  one  hundred  thou.sand  under 
cultivation  are  in  barley;  ten  thousand 
acres  are  in  alfalfa,  which  here  produces 
from  eight  to  twelve  crops  a  year  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  an  acre  each 
cutting.  Milo  maize,  Egyptian  corn, 
sugar  beets,  and  other  field  crops  as  well 
as  vegetables  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  sedi- 
mentary soil.  Flaming  Tokay  grapes, 
melons  and  cantaloupes  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
And  all  this  is  on  the  Colorado  "desert," 
a  region  as  unpromising  as  any  locality 


the  government  could  select  for  irrigation 
projects  under  the  Reclamation  Act.  It 
was,  perhap.s,  more  unpromising  than  any 
regions  that  have  been  selected  to  be  af-v 
fected  by  the  operation  of  that  law. 

Fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  now 
fattened  in  the  Imperial  country  for  mar- 
ket. There  is  much  dairy  stock;  horses, 
mules  and  hogs  are  raised;  a  horse- 
breeders'  association  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  blooded  stock. 
The  little  town  of  Imperial  ranks  next  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  l)eing  the 
third  shipping  point  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  in  southern  California, 

Actual  work  in  the  Imperial  country 
was  begun  in  1900,  when  a  ditch  eight 
miles  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide  was 
constructed  to  connect  with  the  Alamo 
River  bed.  Canals  were  diverted  from  the 
river  channel  and  took  the  water  through 
the  valley.  The  country  is,  in  some  places, 
as  much  as  three  hundred  feet  below  sea 
level.  The  Colorado  River,  which  carries 
down  each  year  enough  sediment  to  cover 
sixty-eight  miles  square  with  solid  earth 
one  foot  deep,  has  built  its  channel  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country  and  thrown 
out  banks  which  once  cut  off  a  consider- 
able body  of  water  from  the  ocean.  This 
huge  inland  sea  has  evaporated,  and  now 
tbe  basin  covers  one  thousand  square 
miles,  only  a  little  of  which  has  been  irri- 
gated. The  government  has  planned  for 
the  ultimate  extension  of  the  canals  of 
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THE  RITE  FOR  THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM 
The  largeit  dam  in  the  world,  to  be  built  under  the  tuperviiioii  o(  tbe  federal  govenuneot 


tho  Yuma  project  twenty  miles  or  more 
from  the  Laguiia  dam  ten  miles  above 
Yuma,  to  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
irri^tion  project  which  the  government 
has  under  consideration  is  the  reclamation 
of  two  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  of  California.  Water  will 
be  con.served  by  means  of  seven  huge  res- 
en'oirs,  and  distributed  over  the  valley, 
which  is  250  miles  long  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  Here  the  prob- 
lems of  irrigation,  reclamation,  navigation 
and  drainage  are  all  closely  connected; 
for,  with  the  storage  of  waters,  the  crests 
of  the  spring  floods  which  have  often 
broken  the  Isvees  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Sacramento  River  and  destroyed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property,  w^ill  be 
controlled.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  are  far  less  extreme 
than  those  in  the  desert  regions. 

Although  the  government  contemplates 
irrigation  works  for  the  benefit  of  home- 
steaders and  endeavors  as  far  as  possible 
to  undertake  works  with  the  view  of 
bringing  water  to  available  government 
lands,  yet,  in  the  event  that  individuals 
are  willing  to  sub<Hvide  their  lands  and 
to  sign  a  contract  which  will  prevent  land 


speculation  anticipating  increased  values 
through  irrigation,  irrigation  works  will 
be  undertaken  under  the  Reclamation  Act 
where  the  land  is  in  private  ownership. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
Arizona,  where  a  dam  capable  of  impound- 
ing enough  water  to  irrigate  two  himdred 
thousand  acres  of  land  will  be  constructed. 
The  settlers  in  that  section  have  gone 
ahead  and  accomplished  marvels;  now 
the  government  is  coming  to  their  aid.  Tn 
the  Sacramento  Valley  the  land  is  mainly 
in  large  holdings,  there  being  individual 
ranches  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  in 
extent.  At  present,  however,  it  looks  as 
if  many  of  these  huge  estates  would  be 
subdivided. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  tliese  erstwhile  arid 
lands  will  support  permanently  a  large 
population.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  government  with  humanitarian 
purpose  enters  upon  a  work  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
private  enterpri.se.  The  first  impounding 
dams,  head-gates,  canals,  laterals  and 
ditches  have  b^en  built  by  the  government 
and  are  ready  for  the  settler.  It  remains 
with  the  settler  to  determine  whether  he 
will  succeed  or  fail. 
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HOW  THE  NEW  CANAL  WILL  EMANCIPATE 
THE  8U1PPBB8  OF  THE  HIDDIS  WEST 

BY 

0.  H.  QUINN 

rate  from  Chicago  was  taken  as  a  basis. 
The  oliject  of  the  railroads  in  adoptincf  a 
schedule  was  to  prevent  diveraiou  of 
western  freight  to  the  water  route. 

Lake  traffic  \yegnn  in  1886  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  feattires  of  internal 
commerce  in  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  a  water  route  for  western  freight 
was  aptly  stated  by  the  report  of  the  Chil- 
lom  committee:  , 

"The  evidence  before  the  committee 
aceords  with  the  experience  of  all  nations 
in  reooirnizinfr  water  routes  as  the  most 
etHcient  cheapeners  and  regulators  of 
railway  charges.  Their  influence  ia  not 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
immediately  accessible  to  water  commn- 
nication,  but  extends  further  and  controls 
railroad  rates  at  such  remote  interior 
points  as  Imvi'  competing  lines  veacihing 
means  of  transport  by  water." 

I 
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F  the  shippers  of  the 
Great  Lake  ports  were 
asked  to  pay  a  million 
dollars  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  sending 
their  cargoes  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by 
way  of  Buffdo,  would 
they  meekly  hand  over  the  money? 

Whether  meek  or  not,  the  million  would 
be  exacted,  or  that  tax  of  a  million,  and 
perhaps  much  more,  would  be  eventually 
taken  from  the  western  producer  or  the 
eastern  consumer,  were  it  not  for  New 
York  State's  Erie  Canal. 

When  the  Great  Lakes  were  enabled, 
by  the  Erie  Canal  connectinR  link,  to 
establish  a  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  a  limit  was  fixed  to  charges 
from  interior  cities:  St.  Tjouis.  Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  for  the 
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The  average  diflFcrence  on 
all  grains,  between  the  winter 
aud  summer  schedule,  on 
grain  shipped  from  Buffalo, 
is  estimated  by  shippers  in 
the  business  during  the  better 
part  of  a  lifetime,  at  one  cent 
per  bushel  on  loose  grain,  and 
a  far  greater  difference  on 
package  freights.  The  sole 
reason  for  reduction  of  grain 
rates  by  railroads  out  of  Buf- 
falo, when  the  canal  opens,  is 
to  get  all  of  the  legitimate 
canal  freight  passible.  If 
there  were  no  canal  the  rail- 
mads  would  not  only  main- 
tain their  winter  rate,  but 
would,  by  all  pnK;e<lcnt,  raise 
it.  New  York's  1,000-ton  barge  canal, 
now  in  process  of  construction,  is  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  regulating  power  of 
water  traffic  and  immensely  increase  the 
benefits  of  low  rates  for  all  classes  of 
freight,  both  by  water  and  rail. 

The  year  1904  saw  the  smallest  ship- 
ment.s  of  grain  eastward  that  have  been 
recorded  in  twenty-five  years.  Yet  the 
railroads  exported  from  Buffalo  elevators 
during  the  months  the  canal  was  closed, 
23.172,600  bushels.  If  the  freight  rate 
lon  this  was  in  excess  of  the  canal  rate 
'only  one  oont  per  bushel,  the  extortion  on 
thi.H  small  lot  amounted  to  $231,726. 

Receipts  of  grain  from  fJreat  Lake 
ports  at  Buffalo  during  1904,  according 
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THK  GREAT  MOHAWK  AQUEDUCT 

Tbew  iromniM  «rcba  and  atontrwcirk  (uppivting  the  Erie  CuiaI  will  be  lorn 
•Wky  and  the  Mohawk  River  nnaliicd 


WHERE  THE  BARGE  CANAL  CR08SE8  THE  GENESEE  RrVEB 
The  mart  diffinill  pitKinrerinc  feat  of  the  34S  miln  of  raiuti 


to  the  report  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  were: 

Chicago    39,088,914  bushels. 

Diiluth  and  Superior   38,564,983  " 

Milwaukee   5,000,512  " 

Green  Bay    2,848,400  " 

Washburn   4,511,848  " 

Gladstone   4,279,725 

Manitowoc   1,425,51(8 

Tole<lo   638,000 

Fort  William   3,979,909 

Port  Arthur   500,111 

Total   100,838,000 

Of  this  amount  9,475,280  bushels  were 
made  into  flour  in  Buffalo  and  near-by 
mills,  leaving  91,362,720  bushels  to  be 
carried  ea,stward  to  various  points. 
About  one-third  of  that  amount  was  ex- 
ported last  year.  If  we  are  generous 
enough  to  allow  that  the  rail- 
roads out  of  Buffalo  carried 
grain  distant  from  the  line 
of  the  canal  as  low  as  they 
did  paralleling  the  canal, 
then  one  cent  per  bushel  was 
save<l  on  the  57.166,800  bush- 
els shipped  by  rail,  or  a  total 
in  cash  of  $571,668.  As  the 
average  canal  rate  is  fully 
two  cents  per  bushel  lower 
than  the  railroad  winter  rate, 
a  sa\'ing  of  $182,397  may  he 
credited  to  the  canal  on  the 
9,619,880  bushels  carried 
through  to  New  York  in  1904. 
This  total  saving  in  a  poor 
season  amounts  to  $769,065 
on  grain  alone.  The  saving 
on  local  shipments  is  exclu- 
sive of  these  figures. 
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Of  this  total  eastward  shipment  13,- 
431,939  went  by  canal  at  the  average  rate 
of  3.2  cents  per  bushel,  or  nearly  three 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  the  standard 
railroad  winter  rate.  The  prain  figures 
do  not  include  68,101,186  pounds  of  flax- 
seed. The  allowances  made  give  the  rail- 
roads the  best  end  of  the  estimates,  but 
the  figures  convey  some  idea  of  the  vast 
sums  within  the  reach  of  the  common  car- 
riers if  they  were  unchecked  by  the  com- 
petitive rates  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Flour 
shipped  from  lake  ports  to  Buffalo  in 
1904  equaled  30,804.825  bushels  of  wheat. 

But  why  did  not  the  Erie  Canal  carry 
more? 

Because  the  canal  ha.s  been  the  victim 
of  many  kinds  of  unfair  discrimination 
and  unfair  competition  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  Not  only  <lid  the  boatman  and 
the  consumer  suffer  thereby,  but  the 
western  dealer  and  proflucer.  Perhaps 
the  mast  insidious,  persistent  and  destruc- 
tive enemy  that  the  canal  has  had,  and 
.still  has,  is  the  much-discus.sed  rebate.  It 
has  been  long  believed  that  railroads  al- 
lowed rebates  to  elevator  men  or  "scalp- 
ers," as  the  grain  commission  men  are 
called  in  Buffalo,  to  divert  grain  ship- 
ments from  the  canal  to  the  railroads. 

It  was  never  shown  more  plainly  than 
at  the  inquiry  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  la.st  July,  into  charges  of 
rebate  giving  by  Buffalo  elevator  com- 
panies. William  B.  Tloyt,  of  Buffalo,  on 
behalf  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, examined  James  A.  Patten,  a 


prominent  grain  shipper  and  broker  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Patten  admitted  that  he 
had  received  a  rebate  of  one-eighth  of  one 
cent  a  bushel  on  two  cargoes  of  oats  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  via  Buffalo, 
through  the  Kellogg  elevator.  A  dispatch 
from  Washington  says  of  this  admission : 

"This  was  brought  out  in  spite  of 
strenuous  objection  by  the  attorneys  for 
Kellogg  and  the  firm  of  Knight  &  Mc- 
Dougall,  who,  it  is  claimed,  offered  the 
rebate  as  the  representative  of  Kellogg. 
Mr.  Hoyt  succeeded  in  proving^the  giving 
and  acceptance  of  the  rebate,  but  when 
the  commission  adjourned  it  had  not  been 
ascertained  whether  the  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  rebate  was  allowed  by  the  Kellogg 
Company  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
which  handled  the  grain  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York. 

"Mr.  Patten  confided  to  Chairman 
Knapp  that  he  was  always  looking  for  the 
lowest  rates  to  be  had  and  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  doing  wrong  when  he 
accepted  the  rebate." 

It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Patten  had  paid 
the  lake  freight  himself  and  that  the  re- 
bate came  from  either  the  elevator  or  the 
railroad.  To  what  extent  the  Erie  Canal 
and  its  patrons  have  been  robbed  of  their 
due  by  this  same  sort  of  rebate  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  it  can  be  safely 
estimated  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  diverted!,  in  excess  freights  alone, 
every  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  such  a  condition  is  revealed  at 
the  gateway  ^^eastem  consumption  and 
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FIVE  COMBINED  LOCKS  ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL  AT  LOCKPORT  N.  Y. 
Th«  lift  of  th«M  locks  b  fifty'^iicht  tert   They  wiU  be  repUced  by  od«  poeumstiie  lock  in  the  barge  eaoBl 


export,  is  there  any  question  of  the  need 
for  keeping  open  New  York's  great  water- 
way! As  a  regulator  of  monopolistic 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  as 
a  preserver  of  the  great  Northwest's  po- 
sition in  the  markets  of  the  world,  New 
York's  barge  canal  will  prove  unequaled. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  considered  the 
immense  tonnage  of  package  freight, 
lumber  and  ore  shipped  down  the  (treat 
Lakes  to  Buffalo,  for  reshipmcnt  to  New 
York,  Boston  and  other  seaports,  also  to 
points  in  New  York  on  the  canal.  The 
cheap  water  rate,  not  only  through  the 
lakes,  but  through  the  canal  to  tidewater, 
is  closely  linked  with  the  demand  for 
western  products,  be  they  grain,  lumber 
or  minerals. 

The  war  of  the  railroads  on  the  Erie 
Canal  has  been  waged  unremittingly  for 
many  decades.  From  an  avoraire  canal 
freight  rate  of  7.4  cents  a  buslu'l  on  wheat, 
in  1877,  the  war  gradually  reduced  it  to 
3.2.  During  this  decline  hundreds  of 
boatmeB  became  discouraged,  sold  their 


boats  and  turned  to  farming.  Railroads 
actually  carried  grain  at  a  loss  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  canal.  The  highest  Erie 
Canal  rate  on  wheat  in  1904  was  3% 
cents  a  bushel;  lowest,  2V^;  average,  3.2, 
The  railroad  rate  during  the  same  time 
was  over  one  cent  a  bushel  higher,  al- 
though that  rate  was  about  one  cent  a 
bashel  lower  than  the  railroads'  winter 
schedule.  It  has  come  to  a  point  where 
the  canal  has  to  underbid  the  railroads  in 
order  to  get  business. 

The  history  of  railroads  in  the  East  is 
black  with  the  records  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  closing  canals.  The  long  list  of 
closed  canals  would  have  been  .soon  aug- 
mented by  that  of  the  Erie,  had  not  the 
people  of  New  York  acted  in  time  and 
voted  the  barge  waterway. 

Sooner  or  later  competition  between 
railroads  results  in  combination  or  con- 
solidation. This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  railroads  carrying  freight  out  of  Buf- 
falo in  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal. 
While  it  might  be  as  diiTicult  to  establish 
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fHwol  ol  a  wmspim^  to  kill  the  canal  as 

it  is  to  prove  conspiracy  amonfr  thp  Chi- 
cago beef  packers,  the  striking  similarity 
of  adiednlea  on  all  railroads  oompetinff 

with  the  canal  effects  the  same  result. 
This  result  ha.s  made  lx)atin^  unprofit- 
able and  uncertain  on  the  Erie  Canal ; 
diBeooraged  the  building  of  boats  and  re- 
duced the  m;mber  of  boats  from  thou- 
sands to  hundreds.  Still,  remarkable  as 
it  may  seem^  the  power  of  the  canal  to 
re^ilate  freip:ht  rates  for  an  imniensi' 
area  of  the  United  States  has  remained. 
This  power  was  almost  lost  when,  in  1903, 
the  question  of  bnildin^  a  twelve-foot 
barge  canal  at  a  cost  of  $101,000,000  was 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion. 

The  project  was  fought  hy  the  press 
outside  of  New  York  and  Buffalo  with 
singular  unanimity  and  the  polls  showed 
s  crushing  defeat  for  the  improvement 
Tmtil  the  returns  were  received  from  New 
York  City,  where  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  favor  of  the  new  waterway  carried  the 
proposition. 

This  great  engineering  feat  will,  it  is 
estimated,  be  completed  within  ten  years. 
Then,  in  place  of  mule-towed  and  steam- 
propelled  boats  of  8,000  bushels  capacity, 
there  will  be  barges  carrying  33,333 
Inidiels,  or  1,000  tons.  It  is  calculated  by 
exi>erts  that  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  will  be  reduced  from  twelve  to 
five  days,  and  that  ten  instead  of  seven 
annual  trips  will  be  made.  Some  idea  of 
the  vast  i  np'-ovement  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  con.sidered  that  in  place  of  the 
nanal  fleet  of  four  boats  carrying  870 
tons,  there  will  he  fleets  of  four  barjjes, 
one  propeller  and  three  consorts,  cany- 
ing  4,000  tons. 

Decreased  cost  of  transportation  will 
place  the  lake  and  Erie  Can nl  mute  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  an  equal  looting 
with  Hie  Sonlanges  Canal  route  via  Mon- 
treal and  the  Chicago  drainn<:e  canal  to 
the  gulf.  If  Chicago  should  not  then  get 
the  cheapest  freight  rates  in  the  country 
it  will  be  because  of  eombination  amoTig 
all  the  freifrht-carryinq:  interests.  The 
tonnage  of  package  freight  shipped  by 
water  wiU,  hardly  witboat  doubt,  be 
greatly  increased,  and  earned  at  half  the 
railroad  rates. 

Expert  investigation  by  the  canal  im- 
prorement  itate  eommittee  determined  the 


present  cost  of  carrying  grain  from  Buf- 
falo to  New  York,  with  fleets  of  four  boats, 
at  87  cents  per  ton,  or  1.75  mills  per  ton- 
mile.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  barge 

canal,  as  now  beinf?  constructed,  was  esti- 
mated at  26  cents  per  ton  or  .o'i  of  a  mill 
per  ton-mile.  The  average  net  cost  of 
railroad  transportation  was  estimated,  on 
careful  calculation,  to  be  2  mill^  p^v  ton- 
mile.  Though  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  railroading,  the  inereaaed 
cost  of  nuiny  materials  hardly  permits  of 
lowering:  the  rate  quoted.  The  ruling  rate 
on  gram  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  in  1904,  was  20  cents  per  100 
pounds,  in  car  lots,  from  January  1  to 
May  1,  and  17  cents  till  December  4.  The 
rate  was  then  raised  back  to  20  cents.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  rate  was  lowered  60 
cents  a  ton  durin<,'  the  lake  and  canal  sea- 
son. Here  is  a  clear  ditferenee  of  $2.44 
per  too  in  favor  of  the  water  route,  as 
the  averaire  lake  rate  was  1.5  cents  and 
the  average  canal  rate  on  wheat  3.2; 
total  4.7  or  $1.56  per  ton. 

These  official  fi'^nires  on  prain  e:ivc  no 
idea  of  the  far  greater  saving,  by  water 
transportation,  on  package  goods.  It  is 
graerally  considered  that  canal  rates  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo,  both  waj'S, 
are  fully  fifty  per  cent  lower  than  rail 
rates.  West-bound  freight  is  now  being 
carried  for  from  BO  cents  to  .$1  a  ton, 
about  one-fourth  the  railroad  schedule. 
The  variety  of  package  freight,  the  many 
changes  of  rates,  special  arrangements 
and  conditions  attending  its  shipment 
permit  only  of  roi^h  estimates  of  the 
total  amount  saved  the  people  by  the  Erie 
Canal. 

On  this  kind  of  freight  the  "West  re- 
ceives a  more  direct  benefit  than  the  East 
because  the  West  is  the  consumer.  Some 
idea  of  this  traflRc  mav  !)e  trained  from  the 
fact  that  49,382  tons  of  sugar  and  12,298 
tons  of  coffee  were  left  at  Buffalo  in  the 
cairil  ?f\ison  of  1903.  This  was  lar^rely 
for  reshipment  to  Chicago  and  other  lake 
ports.  Besides  these  two  leading  com- 
modities there  were  57,971  tons  of  all 
other  merchandise,  the  total  saving  on 
the  freight  of  which,  by  water,  amounted 
to  hundreds  of  thomands  of  dollars.  This 
the  Erie  Canal  has  done  under  adverse 
conditions;  the  one-thousand-ton  barge 
eanal  will  easily  treble  present  benefits  for 
both  East  and  West 
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F.  Howard  Maaon,  aeeretaiy  of  the 

Buffalo  Chnmbor  of  Commerce,  who  has 
gone  thoroughly  into  the  lake  and  canal 
transportation  problem,  estimates  that 
with  the  bartje  canal,  grain  can  bo  profit- 
ably loaded  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  and 
landed  in  New  York  for  3.5  cents  per 
InttheL  He  apportions  the  rate  thus: 
lain  height,  1.5;  elevator  charge,  % 
cent;  eana!  freight  1.5  cents.  Thomas  M. 
Byan,  for  twenty-five  years  a  large  ship- 
per from  Buffalo  by  eanal,  estimates  the 
Chicapo-New  York  rate  at  3  cents  and 
says  that  larj^or  lake  carrying  vessels, 
larger  caiial  barges  and  improved  motive 
power  for  the  latter  will  mdce  the  low 

rate  pn<:;?iblo. 

It  iH  confidently  expected  by  the  state 
authorities  fai  charge  of  tiie  barge  canal 
work  that  a  type  of  bary:e  will  be  devel- 
oped that  can  navigate  the  lakes,  the  eanal, 
and  land  its  cargo  anywhere  on  the  At- 
lantie  coast  in  Amertea.  Qaaoline  is  being 
talked  of  as  the  coniini?  fmA  tot  the  pro- 
pulsion  of  canal  barges. 

Work  on  the  barge  canal  is  now  being 
pushed  at  six  different  plaeea.  The  meth- 
ods of  canal  building  in  n.se  are  in  stri- 
king contrast  with  those  of  1817,  when 
the  original  eanal  was  dug.  A  Pittaburg 
finii  which  has  the  heaviest  contract  on 
the  entire  line  of  the  canal  in  amount  of 
excavation  is  granted  three  years  by  the 
state  in  whieh  to  eomplete  the  3.28  nulea 
of  canal.  This  contract  is  three  miles 
west  of  Rochester,  and  elf  rtrie  wires  from 
the  city  convey  current  lur  lighting  the 
Operations  at  night.  Earth  is  taken  out 
at  the  rate  of  65,000  yards  a  month  of 
26  working  days.  This  firm  estimates 
that  ita  ecmtraet  will  be  completed  in  two 
years  from  the  beginning.  June  1  last. 

An  invention  of  the  late  Harold  A. 
Boedker,  of  Chicago,  who  was  prominent 
in  the  engineering  work  of  the  Chicago 
drniiuige  eanal,  will  be  used  on  this  con- 
tract. This  machine,  costing  $100,000,  is 
designed  to  seize  a  heap  of  blasted  rock, 
elevate  the  lai^  load  and  carry  it  beyond 
the  rnnge  of  work.  Electririty  will  be 
tlie  motive  power.  By  way  of  contrasting 
old  eanalmaUiig  mefhoda  with  present,  it 
may  be  stated  that  60  men,  with  maehiii- 


ery,  exeavate  as  mvcih  now  in  24  homt 

as  wa.s  excavated  by  400  men  on  tiie  ong- 

irtal  Erie  Canal. 

The  course  of  the  barge  canal  takes  it 
through  170  miles  of  earth  and  rock,  107 
miles  of  canalized  rivers  and  68  m\\o%  of 
open  water.  From  Buffalo  the  canal  will 
follow  the  praaent  Une  of  the  Erie  to 
LyonSi  aboat  100  miles,  with  the  exception 
of  a  new  course  taking  it  out  of  the  city 
of  iiochester.  From  near  Lyons  a  new 
channel  wHl  lead  to  Ondda  Lake,  whieh 
is  to  be  utilized.  From  the  east  end  of 
Oneida  Lake,  Wood  Creek,  enlarged,  will 
be  made  use  of  and,  with  a  new  channel, 
will  connect  with  the  Mohawk  River, 
which  will  be  canalised  to  Waterford  on 
the  Hudson. 

Throngh  the  earth  aeetion,  the  eanal 
will  be  75  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  123 
feet  wide  at  the  water  line  and  133  feet 
at  top  of  banks.  In  sections  where  the 
canal  will  be  throngh  rock,  it  will  be  94 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  96  feet  at 
the  top.  The  rocky  sides  will  be  smootbiHl 
Through  the  great  Montenuna  marsii  tiie 
channel  will  be  200  feet  wide. 

The  38  locks  in  the  entire  course  of  the 
canal  will  be  each  300  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide  and  have  14  feet  of  water  over  their 
silla  This  size  of  locks  will  allow  bargea 
now  plying  the  Soulanges  Canal  to  use 
the  New  York  route.  They  will  enter  the 
barge  canal  throngh  the  Niagara  River 
from  BufTalo  to  Tonawanda  and  after 
lea"^nng  the  canal  at  Waterford  will  fol- 
low the  Hudson  for  about  160  miles  to 
New  York. 

Spurs  of  the  barge  canal  will  be  built 
into  the  largest  two  interior  cities, 
Rochester  and  Syraeoae.  The  Syracnae 
spur  iriU  connect  with  IJake  Ontario  at 
Oswego  and  such  barges  m  can  stand  the 
rough  seas  of  that  lake  can  take  that 
conrae  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  New 
York's  barge  canal  will  obviate  any  ne- 
cessity for  the  proposed  thirty-foot  water- 
way from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantie, 
via  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  it  will  turn 
the  atrophy  of  New  York's  export  grain 
trade  to  a  healthy  growth  ia  one  of  the 
great  hqpea  of  its  friends, 
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HOW  AND  WHEN  DID  UVINQ  MATTER  ORIGINATE  ON  THE  EARTH 


BY 


H.  CHABIiTON  BASTIAN 


Dr.  Bastion  has  been  for  forty  years  one  of  the  most  independent 
investigators  tn  biology.  In  1872  he  published  "The  Beginnings  of  Life" 
and  in  1874  ^'Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life,"  both  of  which  attracted 
much  atteniion  and  opposition.  Binee  that  time  hi»  many  puhUcafioni  have 
treated  of  nervom  diseases.  Dr.  Bastian  was  ons  of  the  earliest  ckampionM 
of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  his  present  artuAe  may  he 
taken  as  a  summary  of  his  general  position. 


HE  old  belief  fhat  li^g 

.i^t  thin^  first  appeared 
upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  owing  to  nuTaeo- 
lous  agency,  and  that 
all  the  various  spoeios 
which  subsequently  ap- 
peared have  owed  their 
origin  to  a  similar  supernatural  agency,  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  "Special 
Creati^  HypothesiB."  It  Sa  a  nolMii  no 
longer  entertained  by  fhe  majority  of 
scientific  men,  because  of  the  a^nce,  as 
they  believe,  of  all  strict  evidence  for  the 
oeenrrence  of  miraeles  of  any  kind,  either 
now  or  in  the  past.  This  old  view  has 
been  displaced  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"Evolution  Hypothesis."  And  it  is  com- 
monly believed  by  those  who  favor  this 
hypothesis,  that  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth  cooled  down  sufSciently  to  admit  of 
variora  ehemieal  affinities  oomhig  into 
play,  living  matter  must  have  been 
formed  by  natural  synthetic  processes, 
gradually  leading  to  the  production  of 
more  and  more  complex  compounds,  till 
at  last  those  combinations  which  we  know 
as  living  matter  made  their  appearance. 

Some  have  been  willing  to  bdieve  that 
lliia  took  plaee  at  one  tine  and  site  only 
—by  a  quasi-miraculous  process.  Others 
see  no  reason  for  any  such  restriction  and 
tiunk  that  the  process  being  natnral  and 
non-miraculous  must  have  occurred  in 
numy  sites  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it 


must  have' recurred  at  many  periods— 

that  is  in  many  past  ages — though  it  may 
now  have  ceased  to  recur.  Others  still — 
though  iSbvy  are  eomparativdy  few— be> 
lieve  that  if  living  matter  originally  came 
into  existence  by  natural  processes,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  such  processes 
have  not  been  operative  in  all  past  ages 
since  the  time  when  they  first  began,  nor 
that  such  processes  do  not  continue  to 
tile  present  day. 

Neither  one  of  these  views  in  regard 
to  the  past  can  be  supported  by  any 
positive  evidence.  The  history  of  early 
changes  on  the  earth's  sui^aee  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  our  ken. 

Many  men  of  science,  while  perfectly 
willing  to  postulate  the  natural  origin  of 
living  matter  in  the  past  rather  than 
accept  belief  in  Tniraeles,  have  been  will- 
ing to  believe,  though  without  adequate 
evidenee,  that  the  natnrsl  affinities  and 
conditions  which  led  to  its  production  in 
the  past  have  now  ceased  to  be  operative. 

Several  things  have,  however,  to  be 
bone  in  mind  which  will,  as  the  writer 
hopes  to  show,  be  found  fully  to  justify 
this  statement  as  to  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate evidence  for  a  belief  In  the  eesssr 
tion  of  the  natoral  prodiietion  of  living 
matter. 

In  the  first  place  the  whole  history  of 
science  tends  to  show  the  imiforndty 

of  natural  phenomena— that  ever^-thing 
which  goes  on  in  the  universe  so  far  as 
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we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  takes  place 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  say  in  accord- 
ance with  tixed  "laws."  It  is  the  preva- 
lence of  this  uniformity  which  has  grad- 
nnlly  displaced  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
science  anything  like  a  belief  in  mira- 
eles  or  snpernatnral  causes,  hence  the 
disbelief  in  the  creation  of  living  matter, 
and  the  belief  in  its  becoming,  its  origin, 
that  is,  by  natural  causes.  This  being  so, 
it  seems  only  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
eausefi  oriirinally  operative  for  the  pro- 
duction ol  Uving  matter  would  have  con> 
tinned  to  eiist  through  all  past  ages,  and 
fihotild  still  continue  to  be  in  operation. 
The  properties  and  chemical  tendencies 
of  material  bodies  appear  to  be  quite  con- 
stant through  both  time  and  space,  and 
no  one  has  attempted  to  show  ih&t  there 
were  any  forces  or  sets  of  conditions  ex- 
isting on  the  surface  of  tiie  earth  at  the 
time  when  they  assume  living  matter  to 
have  first  come  into  being,  different  from 
what  may  be  operative  at  the  present  day. 
On  flie  eaatmy^  it  might  with  much  show 
of  reason  be  assumed  to  have  been  more 
difficult  for  living  matter  to  come  into 
being  then  than  now,  seeing  that  the  non- 
Tltal  organic  produets  ilorived  from  pre- 
existing living  things  which  are  now 
everywhere  widely  dispersed,  would  then 
luiTe  heea  ahsmt 

If  positive  evidence  that  living  matter 
has  ceased  to  come  into  being  iudepend- 
rafly  and  Isj  natural  processes  is  wholly 
wanting,  how  comes  it  that  so  many  men 
of  science  are  content  to  believe  in  this 
particular  disooutinuity  f  Th«re  ar^  the 
writer  believes,  two  prindpal  reasons  for 
this  state  of  thin^rs. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
that  a  present-day  de  nwo  or  natural 
oriirin  of  livintr  nuitter  IS  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  all  mankind— that  we  see 
everywhere  living  things  coming  only 
from  pre-existing  living  tilings.  That  is 
perfectly  true  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  all  the  living  things  that 
come  under  our  observation:  but  it  is 
absolutely  devoid  nf  nil  cogcnoy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  de  novo  origin 
of  living  matter,  seeing  that  the  origin 
of  living  matter,  like  tlie  origin  of  f  r  \  s 
tals,  can  only  take  place  in  fluid  or  in 
seml-lluid  media,  and  that  in  each  case  the 
initial  molecular  combinations  would  lie 
far  b^ond  the  region  of  the  visible,  even 
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were  the  observer  aided  by  the  most  pow- 
erful microscope  ovor  made. 

Suppose  we  admit  that  absolute  proof, 
by  experiments,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
testifjing  to  the  de.  ixovo  origin  of  living 
matter  at  the  present  day ;  to  decline  to 
admit  that  absolute  proof  exists  of  the 
present  (lay  origin  of  living  matter  is  one 
thing;  but  in  face  of  all  the  difficulties 
as  to  origination  and  as  to  proof,  under 
experimental  eonditioos,  it  nuy  well  be 
asked :  Are  we  on  this  account  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  living  matter  is 
not  now  constantly  originating  de  novo 
under  conditicus  mr  ro  favorable  for  such 
a  process!  This  view  seems  to  be  the  real 
heresy,  since  to  adopt  it  is  to  aiisume, 
without  a  scrap  of  evidence,  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  natural  phenomena  for 
which  no  reason  has  ever  been  alleged. 
The  occurrraoe,  whenever  it  takes  place, 
is  one  which  must  always  elude  the  ob- 
servation of  men.  It  may  now  be  taking 
plaee  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
favorable  media,  and  yet  this  most  subtle 
process  will  reveal  itself  to  no  one. 

This  formation  of  living  matter  by 
a  process  of  synthesis  from  its  primitive 
elements,  to  which  we  have  just  been 
referring,  is  what  I  term  archebiosis. 
The  living  matter  so  arising,  in  the  form 
of  minute  particles,  is  assumed  to  speed- 
ily develop  into  one  or  other  kind  of  the 
lowest  living  things.  Similar  living 
things  may,  however,  originate  do  novo 
in  another  way,  Imown  as  heterogenesis. 
Thus  in  archebiosis  we  are  presumed  to 
have  to  do  vridi  the  actual  origin  of 
ing  matter,  and  its  subsequent  speedy  de- 
velopment into  li\ing  things  of  different 
kinds;  while  in  heterogenesis  we  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  to  do  with  transformationa 
of  already  existing  living  matter,  and  a 
consequent  de  novo  birth  of  alien  living 
things. 

If  all  the  forms  of  life  that  have  ever 
existed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  have 
been  derived  from  the  primordial  forms 
which  first  took  origin  by  natural  wyn- 
thetic  processes  in  an  incalcnlnbly  remote 
past,  no  adequate  and  consistent  explana- 
tion would  be  fordieoming  of  tiie  un- 
doubted existence,  at  the  present  day,  of 
the  teeming  multitudes  of  such  lower  or- 
ganisms as  have  been  referred  to.  For 
if  the  assumed  gradual  development  of 
higher  forma  of  life  during  all  pest 
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SK)logic  ages  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
triniti  amtaMlity  of  "Smng  matter,  as 
the  evolation  hypothesis  assumes,  would 
it  not  be  a  staltificjition  of  that  hypothesifl 
to  suppose  that  i>uch  primordial  forms  as 
baeteria,  tornlae,  monads,  amoehM  and 
ciliated  infusoria  have  remained  practi- 
cally unf^hnTitxed  and  in  these  low  grades 
for  untold  liiillions  of  years? 

As  the  writer  long  ngo  pointed  out*  per> 
aiatence  of  low  types  of  life  is  much  more 
e^licable  on  "the  assumption  of  succes- 
shre  evolntiomi  of  more  or  less  cdmilar 
forms  from  similar  starting  points  under 
the  influence  of  like  conditions,  than  on 
the  assumption  that  such  changeable 
forms  should  haye  oontinned  to  prodnee 
their  like  through  such  vast  and  unreal- 
izable ej)nchs  of  time."  Pei-sistence  of 
types  among  lower  forms  of  life  is,  in 
faet,  to  be  expected  in  accordance  with 
the  newer  views,  sceinj;:;  that  the  living 
things  that  are  assumed  to  have  been 
Mostantiy  ariaang  by  archehiosis  and 
heterogenesis  have  been  the  immediate 
products  of  ever-actinfr  material  propcr- 
ti^  and  natural  laws,  the  same  in  all 
times,  however  mneh  or  little  the  environ- 
in  g  conditioiiB  may  have  varied  from 
to  age. 

Thus  the  continued  recurrence  of  low 
types  throughout  the  geologic  strata  fran 
the  Silurian  system  upward ;  and,  among 
higher  types,  the  constant  admixture  of 
previously  known  forms  with  others  alto* 
gether  nev.-,  will  be  found  quite  con- 
jnstent  with  the  notion  of  a  continual 
surging  up  through  all  geologic  time  of 
frerfily  evolved,  lower  forms  of  life, 
representatives  of  which,  as  they  become 
more  and  more  highly  organized,  mix,  in 
successive  epochs,  with  those  of  ^eir 
predecessors  which  still  remain.  There 
would  thns  always  be  a  continual  striving? 
onwBzd  of  old  and  new  alike,  toward 
those  hS^est  goals  whidi  the  direetion 
of  development  and  the  sum-total  of  sur- 
rounding conditions  at  the  time  rendered 
possible. 


What  has  just  been  said  wUI  be  found 
to  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon 

another  problem  of  great  speculative  in- 
terest, namely,  the  question  of  the  time 
needful  for  the  evolution  of  aU  the  forms 
of  life  thai  haw  appeared  upon  earth. 
It  is  well  kno\Ma  that  this  is  a  problem  to 
which  very  different  answers  have  b(  en 
given  by  physicists,  by  peolof^sts  and 
biologists  respectively.  The  time  that 
could  be  conceded  by  Lord  Kelvin  (that 
is  something  less  than  forty  millions  of 
years)  was  thongfat  to  be  hopele^ly  too 
short  by  Darwin.  And  this  same  doetrine 
was  more  strongly  and  explicitly  an- 
nounced by  Professor  Poulton.  He 
seemed  to  consider  that  many  hundred 
millions  of  years  would  be  needed  to 
account  for  the  evolution  of  ail  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  life  that  have  appeared  upon 
the  fjlobe. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  in- 
duced Darwin  to  think  it  needful  to  make 
extremely  large  demands  upon  time  is  to 
be  found  in  his  view  that  low  forms  of 
life  change  or  become  modified  less 
quickly  than  the  higher  forms. 

If  instead  of  believing  with  Darwin 
that  "all  the  li^infr  forms  of  life  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  that  lived  long 
before  the  Cambrian  epoch,"  and  that 
"all  the  organic  beings  that  have  ever 
lived  on  this  earth  may  be  descended  from 
some  one  primordial  form,"  it  should  be 
admitted  that  life  originally  started  from 
multitudes  of  centers  (as  the  uniformity 
of  natural  phenomena  would  demand) ; 
that  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  earth's 
history  np  to  the  present  time  new  start- 
ing: points  of  simplest  fnima  (by  archebio- 
sis  as  well  as  by  heterogenesis)  have  been 
ever  taking  place  all  over  the  snrface  of 
the  earth,  we  may  see,  not  only  how  many 
of  the  facts  concerning  "persistent 
types"  may  be  explained,  but  also  how 
Uie  time  needed  for  the  whole  evolution 
of  life  upon  the  plobe  may  have  been  far 
less  prolonged  than  most  biologists  have 
hitherto  supposed. 


Dr.  Bast4an't  eriUeism  upon  current  sdenHfle  "beliefs  is  to  radieci  that  we  sub- 
mitted  his  article  to  a  number  of  leading  seienUste  of  America,  asking  them  torefiy 

to  the  foUotping  questions: 

1»  Have  geologists  overstated  the  time  needed  for  the  evolution  of  life  on  th^ 
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2.  Is  there  any  likdihood  that  Umng  matter  is  now  being  formed  by  naturet 
TMr  replie$  ar»  at  f€Umis 


DAVID  5TARR  JORDAN 
President  Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  University 

1.  No  one  knows  what  lenpfth  of  time 
is  necessary  for  the  processes  of  evolution. 
We  have  no  adequate  measure,  and  opin* 
ions  vary  very  Avidely  as  to  the  yardsticks 
we  try  to  use.  Geologists  are  equally  far 
from  agreement,  and  for  analogous  rear 
sons.  We  know  that  in  some  groups  forms 
change  more  (juickly  than  in  others,  and 
we  have  some  slight  measures  in  geological 
time  of  the  period  of  endurance  of  some 
BpeeiiiBB*  But  the  wliole  matter  of  time  is 
mil  in  the  guesswork  period,  except  as  to 
the  relative  aaeceasioa  of  events.  If  we 
knew  that  the  time  had  been  as  short  as 
the  forty  rniliion  years  allowed  by  Lord 
Kelvin,  we  could  trim  our  theories  of 
evolution  to  mateh. 

2.  We  can  only  answer  this  by  sajnng 
(1)  that  we  have  no  present  evidence  that 
living  matter  is  now  formed  from  non- 
living matter.  Dr.  Bastian's  early  experi- 
ments, not  accompanied  by  adequate  care 
to  exclude  germs,  or  by  adequate  recogni- 
tion of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  life 
histories  of  infusoria,  bacteria  and  fungi 
are  regarded  as  of  little  value  by  skilled 
experimentera.  So  far  as  any  one  has  yet 
found  out,  every  cell  comes  htm  a  ^U, 
all  life  from  life. 

(2)  But  this  is  ineonelnsive.  If  life  is 
readly  generated  from  non-life,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  not  appear 
in  specialized  forms  like  infusoria,  but  ia 
groups  of  molecules  so  small  that  we 
could  not  find  them,  so  simple  that  we 
could  not  recognize  them.  We  might  ex- 
peet  them  to  oompare  to  a  drop  of  water 
as  a  clam  to  the  ocean. 

(3)  The  fact  that  all  lines  of  life  on 
earth  are  joined  together  by  homologies, 
diverging  like  branches  of  a  tree,  is  an 
argument  that  all  life  sprang  from  one 
stock.  This  again  is  not  oooelusive, 
though  it  off^  a  niti<mal  explanation  of 
present  conditions. 

(4)  The  theory  of  evolution  allows  for 
forms  quiescent  or  degenerating  as  well 
aa  for  forms  proeressing.  There  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  a  group  of  low  or^^an- 
izatiou  should  not  persist  little  changed 
lor  thomaiida  of  eentaries.  Specialised 


forms  are  adapted  to  varied  cnnr^itions  of 
life,  and  natural  selection  forces  rapid 
change. 

Adaptation  is  the  essential  fact  in  evo* 

lution,  not  projrress  or  ehanpre. 

(5)  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
origin  of  lifei  Speeulati(m  "  daifesns 
oonnsd." 


JACOB  KSKHAAD 
Zeetoly*  UntTmhir  at 

1.  Eminent  geologists  and  physicists. 
Lord  Kelvin,  O.  Darwin,  Helndioltz  and 
others,  have  by  various  methods  calcu- 
lated that  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  earth  became  habitable  must  be 
between  twenty  and  forty  million  years. 
It  is  remaikable  lliat  the  resnlts  obfatined 
by  different  methods  should  agree  as  well 
as  they  do.  The  selection  theory  seemed 
to  Darwin  to  need  a  longer  time  for  the 
prodaetion  of  existing  animals  and  plants. 
This  was  one  of  Darwin 's  diflSculties.  At 
the  present  time  many  evolutionists  are 
taking  refuge  in  the  mntatira  tiheory  of 
Hugo  De  Vries.  According  to  this  theory 
new  species  are  produced,  not  by  the 
long-eontinned  addition  of  small  variar 
tions,  but  at  a  sinfl^e  bound.  On  this 
theorj'  the  time  allowed  by  physicists  and 
geolofrists  is  ample  for  the  evolution  of 
the  existing  fauna  and  flora,  without  tiie 
aid  of  "  archebiosis." 


I 


2.  That  eels  were  produced  from  mn* 
and  flies  from  dec  aying  flecAi  was  formerly 

commonly  believed,  even  by  scientific 
men.  That  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
organisms might  originate  spontaneously 
was  later  held  by  the  opponents  of  Paik 
teur.  Wherever  such  alleged  cases  have 
been  investigated  by  rigid  scientifio  meth- 
ods, they  have  been  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.  As  methods  of  investigation 
have  been  refined,  the  number  of  alleged 
cases  of  spontaneous  generation  has  les- 
sened. There  are  now  none  which  soieni- 
tific  men  credit.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
one  can  deny  the  possibility  of  such  origin 
at  the  present  time.  But  in  the  abeenoe 
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of  all  acceptable  evidence  the  scientific 
man  must  oontinae  to  regard  the  origin  of 
living  matter  from  non-living  under  ex- 
itting  conditions  as  most  unlikely.  A 
ain^le  valid  ease  would  obange  hia  wliole 
aiUlude. 


AUBItT  P.  MATMBWa 

ProfcMor  of  Physiolofleal 

Unlvenity  or  Chicago 

1.  As  regards  the  first  question,  whether 
geologists  have  overstated  the  time  needed 
for  the  evolution  of  life  on  the  earth,  my 
opinion  is  of  no  valno,  as  I  am  neither  a 
geologist  nor  a  physicist.  My  impression 
k  that  iftte  disagrcement  between  geolo- 
gists and  physicists  concerninp^  the  length 
of  time  the  earth  has  been  in  an  inhab- 
itable condition  has  arisen  from  computa- 
tions of  the  age  of  the  earth  by  Lord 
Kelvin  which  rosted  on  assumptions  which 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  modem  dia- 
eomy  of  radioaetivity  and  atomie  soturoea 
of  energy.  Kelvin  when  he  made  the  com- 
putations knew  nothing  of  this  source  of 
energy  and  his  computations  are  inval- 
idated by  the  diseovery  of  a  Knireeof  heat 
unknown  to  him. 

2.  I  think  it  unlikely  that  living  mat> 
tor  is  originating  at  the  prewnt  time 
qmntaneously  on  the  earth  outside  of  pre* 
existing  living  matter.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  spontaneous  generation 
at  present  At  the  prcaent  time  baeteria 
and  other  living  organisms  are  cverj-^vhere, 
and  if  any  accumulation  of  raw  material 


out  of  which  living  matter  could  be  made 
occurred  anywhere,  this  raw  material 
would  be  elaborated  into  living  matter 
within  the  bodies  of  bacteria  and  otiier 
organisms  long  before  it  would  have  a 
chance  to  change  spontaneously  into  them, 
assuming  of  eonrae  that  it  could  eo  dumge 
if  given  time  enough.  It  is.  however,  pos- 
sible that  in  the  -absence  of  such  living 
edla,  if  aofBelent  time  were  given,  such 
spontaneous  generation  might  take  place. 
In  my  Opinion  it  did  in  all  likelihood  take 
place. 


EDW.  B.  WILSON 
ProfeMor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  Unlvenity. 

1.  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to 
express  any  opinion  aa  to  the  time  needed 

for  the  evolution  of  life  on  the  earth,  nor 
do  I  think  any  one  can  olfer  more  than  a 
vague  guess  on  this  subject.  If  the  mu- 
tation tiieory  of  De  Vries  be  well  founded, 
the  time  required  may  be  much  less  than 
has,  until  recently,  been  assumed. 

2.  I  know  of  no  evidenee  that  living 
matter  is  now  being  formed  under  either 
natural  or  experimentally  modified  condi- 
tions, except  as  a  product  of  pre-existing 
living  matter. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB 


E.  DOUGLAS  SIIEILDS 

for  wire-puUinp,  but  pves  them  for  life 
the  ri'^ht  to  exhibit  six  pictures  annually. 
These  life  members  tend  to  become,  as  is 
inevitable,  a  bodyguard  to  tradition.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  Victorian  phase  of 
English  art  has  been  preserved  and  its  ex- 
ponents kept  before  the  English  public 
ioni!  after  its  place  had  been  taken  by  an- 
other spirit,  one  which  was  rejected  and 
despised  by  the  judges  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

A  band  of  youniarer  men.  realizing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  gaining  a 
hearing  unless  they  themselves  gave  the 
public  the  opportunity,  formed  what  ha.s 
since  then  been  known  as  the  New  English 
Art  Club.  As  can  be  understood,  the  re- 
volt against  aged  conventions,  dull  re- 
spectability and  placeseeking  was  bound 
to  carry  its  members  further  than  they 

m 
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HE  Royal  Academy, 
London,  whose  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures  is 
so  well  known,  is  a 
typical  example  of  a 
\*K>  perfect  organiza- 
tion. It  exists,  stands 
solid,  on  the  basis  of 
royal  favor.  For  does  not  the  Prince  of 
Wales  preside  at  its  annual  banquet?  It 
can  count  on  social  support,  its  necessary 
corollarj',  and  on  the  support  and  esteem 
of  the  public  which  in  loyal  England  are 
an  e<pially  certain  consequence.  Fifteen 
thousand  pictures  are  presented  annually 
to  the  judges  by  aspiring  artists.  The 
election  of  the  di.stinguished  artists  to  l)e- 
come  as.sociate  members,  and  later  full 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  not  only 
gives  excellent  and  abundant  opportunity 
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might  otherwise  have  pone.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  first  there  were  some  among 
those  who  came  to  the  exhibitions  to 
laugh  and  to  join  (he  critics  in  jtrrs.  who 
saw  that  there  was  in  the  thing  life  and 
sincerity  and  devotion  ia  ideals.  For  the 
latter,  the  men  were  evidently  ready  to 
starve,  for  the  British  public  was  far  from 
being  able  to  appreciate  the  vivid,  extraor- 
dinary canvases  hung  up  for  their  view. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  how 
many  of  them  were  ptirchased  during  the 
first  years  of  derision. 

One  becomes  curious  to  know  what  kind 
of  organization  was  formetl  by  these  men. 
One  of  the  first  thinirs  that  strikes  one  is 
the  fact  that  candidates  for  election  to 
membership  of  the  New  EInplish  Art  Club 
are  not  required  to  submit  work.  They 
are  merely  elected  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  voters  after  being  proposed 
and  seconded  by  members  in  the  usual 
way.  The  executive  committee  of  eight 
members  of  the  club  is  elected  annually, 
and  decides  upon  the  number  of  works 
which  members  may  submit  to  the  jury. 
The  jury  of  selection  consists  of  thirteen 
artists,  and  the  hanging  committee  of 
five.  These  are  elected  by  the  members  of 


the  club  at  the  annual 
time  of  voting.  One  of 
the  interesting  features 
of  the  club  is  the  hospi- 
tality it  is  ready  to  offer 
to  artists  who  are  not 
niemlx'rs,  but  who  may  be 
invited  by  two  members 
to  submit  their  work  on 
the  same  footing  as  mem- 
bers. These  exhibitors, 
as  they  are  called,  are  in- 
vited to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  jury  of  selec- 
tion and  the  hanging  com- 
mittee of  the  exhibition 
that  follows  the  one  at 
which  they  exhibited.  The 
executive  committee  has 
I)ower  to  invite  a  distin- 
guished artist  of  any  na- 
tionality to  contribute 
pictJircs  to  any  one  exhi- 
bition of  the  club,  the 
number  of  the  pictures 
which  are  exempt  from 
passing  lK»fore  the  jury 
i)i'ing  the  same  as  that 
fixed  on  for  members. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an  or- 
ganizaticm  of  extraordinary  elasticity,  the 
remit  of  which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  original  members  who  exhibited 
during  its  first  year,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
only  two  are  now  showinjj  pictures.  There 
are  probably  various  reasons  for  this,  but 
it  forms  a  hopeful  contra.st  to  the  rows 
of  pictures  from  superannuate<l  artists 
that  have  cover«*d  miles  of  wall  space  in 
the  Royal  Academy  shows  each  year, 
artists  who,  l)ecause  they  had  been  made 
Royal  Academicians,  had  the  right  for  all 
time  to  show  six  or  eight  pictures  annu- 
ally. That  exhibitors  who  are  not  mem- 
bers should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
the  jury  also  shows  a  catholicity  of  spirit 
and  a  readiness  to  catch  not  only  the  wind 
of  progress  but  the  spirit  of  the  age,  from 
whichever  quarter  it  may  blow.  True  art 
and  moneymaking  so  rarely  go  together 
that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  this  art 
club  hfis  (he  regulation  that  the  subscrip 
tion  of  £4  "4"  per  annum  is  returned  to 
any  member  whose  works  are  totally  re- 
jected, and  who  on  that  account  retires 
from  the  club. 
Few  now  remain  of  the  original  mem- 
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bers  of  the  club,  but  of  these  the  most  dis-  Perhaps  the  most  famous  picture  by 
tinguished  is  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer,  who  is  Steer  is  one  which  has  for  its  subject  a 
not  only  regarded  as  the  greatest  English  boat  in  harbor,  with  figures  going  down 
landscape  painter  of  his  day,  but  who  has  toward  it.  This  has  been  described  as  the 
been  one  of  the  best  influences  at  work  in  finest  picture  of  modem  times.  It  will 
England  for  the  furtherance  of  true  and  interest  Americans  to  know  that  no  one  is 
sincere  art.  Fortunately  possessed  of  a  greater  admirer  of  Mr.  Steer's  work 
private  means,  and,  therefore,  able  to  fol-  than  the  distinguished  portrait  painter, 
low  his  own  bent,  he  has  of  all  British  Mr,  Sargent,  who.  by  the  way,  is  a  mem- 
artists  developed  the  most  original  style,  ber  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and 
To  a  certain  extent  it  sug- 
gests the  influence  of  Con- 
stable and  of  Timier,  but  it  is 
strongly  individual.  No  one 
else  has  painted  like  Steer. 
A  great  colorist  and  a  master 
of  atmospheric  effect,  he  pos- 
sesses a  sense  of  comparative 
magnitude  to  a  degree  pos- 
sessed by  no  one  else  since 
Turner.  Like  him  he  dis- 
cartls  the  ordinary'  method  of 
producing  perspective  by  con- 
vergins;  lines,  the  crudest  ex- 
ample of  which  is  familiar  to 
us  in  the  converging  lines  of 
a  railroad,  and  produces  his 
effects  by  the  relative  position 
and  sizes  of  the  objects  de- 
picted, but.  above  all,  by  the 
atmospheric  effects  by  which 
distance  is  shown.  Although 
a  realist,  or  perhaps  because 
he  is  one,  there  is  in  many  of 
Mr.  Steer's  works  that  sense 
of  mysterj'  in  broad  daylight 
whieh  only  the  poet's  eye  dis- 
cerns in  nature. 

Steer,  however,  is  not  only 
a  landscape  painter.    At  a 
time  when  every  one  looked 
on  Mr.  Sargent  as  the  only 
man  living  who  could  paint  a 
portrait   group   and  handle 
light.   Steers  "Mrs.  Butler 
and  Children."  burst  upon 
the  world  as  a  surprise,  surpassing  any- 
thing Sargent  has  done.    For,  although 
there  is  not  the  same  dramatic  effect 
which  Sargent  gives  his  sitters,  the  can- 
vas is  truer,  and  fuller  of  lisht  and  of 
atmosphere.    One  does  not  have  the  im- 
pression that  a  curtain  has  suddenly  been 
drawn  and  revealed  them  to  us,  in  a  posi- 
tion theatrical   in  its  effectiveness,  but 
rather  that  we  are  brought  into  full  and 
rounded  knowledge  of  them  not  only  visu- 
ally but  in  a  subtler  sense. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  AlT.l  STl  S  E.  JOHN.  BY  WM.L  ROTIU^NSTEIN 
Mr.  Rotbetutrin  has  licrn  stronnly  influenrtd  by  Rembrandt 


is  loynl  enough  to  its  ideals  to  nerve  as 
one  of  its  jur>'  of  selection. 

David  Muirhead,  a  Scottish  artist,  as 
his  name  betokens,  received  his  early 
training  along  with  a  group  of  vigorous 
students  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Edin- 
burgh, under  Professor  Fre<leriek  Brown, 
now  at  the  Slade  Sehool.  London.  He  is 
a  painter  of  dijinified  landscapes,  gener- 
ally in  a  low  tone,  showing  strongly  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  school.  His  work 
shows  a  fine  feeling  for  color,  and  some- 
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times  sugpests  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Muirhcad  belongs  to  that  class  of  artists 
whose  love  of  color  is  stronger,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously  so,  than  their  love 
of  "nature"  so-called.  And  there  is  a 
point  of  view  in  which  this  love  of  color 
in  the  abstract  and  joy  in  portraying  its 
harmonies  take  a  higher  position  in  art 
than  the  love  of  formal  nature.  Mr. 
Muirhead,  who  may  repudiate  the  above 
suggestion,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
landscape  painters.  His  work  is  full  of 
fine  feeling  and  restraint,  and  has  in  it 
the  essentials  of  the  very  best  work. 

Notable  among  the  artists  whose  names 
are  connected  with  the  New  English  Art 
Club  are  those  who  received  their  train- 
ing at  the  Slade  School,  London.  H  is  a 
moot  point  whether  it  is  to  the  students 
or  their  professors  that  an  art  school  owes 
its  reputation.  If  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Slade  School  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
students,  the  first  names  that  would  rise 
to  the  mind  would  be  those  of  Augustus 
E.  John  and  William  Orpen,  the  former 
u  Welshman  and  the  latter  Irish. 


A  PORTRAIT.  BY  AUOrSTlTS  E  JOHN 
Hii  itirle  ii  formed  upoa  that  of  Rubem 


Mr.  John  resembles  in  appearance  a 
Hungarian  or  Gipsy  rather  than  a  Welsh- 
man, and  his  style  of  dressing  suggests  the 
Gipsy  strongly.  Before  coming  to  Lon- 
don he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  one 
of  the  professors  at  the  University  of 
Ijiverpool,  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
Romany  tongue.  Mr.  John  used  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  tramps,  and  learned 
the  language  of  the  Gipsies  and  also  came 
to  feel  the  fascination  of  those  strange 
people,  whom  he  still  joins  occasionally 
in  their  expeditions.  He  is  an  exponent 
of  the  sound  methods  of  draughtsmanship 
taught  at  the  Slade  School. 

Augustus  John  is  the  kind  of  person- 
ality round  which  legends  soon  cluster. 
And,  although  he  is  still  a  young  man, 
there  is  one  which  has  already  grown  and 
which  deserves  telling.  When  he  was  a 
callow  youth,  tall  and  unformed,  about 
eighteen,  and  ns  yet  having  given  no  signs 
of  unusual  talent,  John  took  a  holiday. 
The  story  goes  that  one  day  he  was  ba- 
thing on  the  sea  coast  and,  when  diving, 
struck  his  head  against  a  rock  and  was 
for  some  time  stunned.  But  he 
came  back  to  the  Slade  School  a 
genius! 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  criticize 
in  his  work.  The  coloring  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  especially  in 
his  flesh  painting.  The  portrait 
by  him.  here  reproduced,  entitled 
"Mother  and  Child,"  is  an  ex- 
traordinary' piece  of  realism, 
vivid,  brutal  and  unconventional 
to  a  startling  degree.  The  cnidity 
of  the  coloring— and  even  John's 
greatest  admirers  can  not  grant 
him  a  sense  of  color— accords 
with  the  "bare  bodkin"  spirit  of 
the  picture.  The  woman  holds  in 
her  hand  a  toy.  a  beetle  with 
crinis<m  head  and  brilliant  green 
body.  Her  bodice  is  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  yellow  with  orange  bows, 
and  the  child's  flesh  is  an  un- 
earthly color.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  attempt  at  composition.  There 
is  no  bland  arrangement  as  one 
sees  in  the  Italian  school.  It  is 
more  like  a  snap-shot  in  paint; 
in  its  arresting,  instantaneous  ef- 
feet,  rather  like  a  Vela.squez.  but 
with  an  individuality  which  marks 
it  sharply  off  and  sets  it  apart. 
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"THE  DOLL'S  HOUSE,"  BY  WILL  ROTHEXSTEIN 
r»«"t^"t  ■  fuD  o(  Efbt  and  «iiade  knd  •uigertion.  Wliktl«r'«  inflatnct  if  tracMbk  in  it 


John  has  been  described  as  having  been 
strongly  inHuenced  by  a  French  school 
of  literature,  and  as  wishing  to  be  a  Bal- 
itac  in  painting.  He  is  a  man  about  whom 
many  things  will  always  be  said.  One 
can  only  hope  they  affect  him  little. 

When  William  Orpen  came  over  as  a 
young  student  from  Dublin,  he  very  soon 
«et  the  Slade  School  agog  with  his  marvel- 
OQg  draughtsmanship.    His  first  picture, 


entitled  "The  Mirror,"  exhibited  in  the 
New  EInglish  Art  Club,  was  a  masterly 
piece  of  skill  in  color  and  paint.  Since 
then  he  has  executed  numerous  portraits 
and  composition  pictures  and  charming 
miniature  portraits,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  that  of  W.  McColl,  the  critic. 
He  has  also  done  some  remarkable  work  as 
land.scape  painter.  His  "Flower  Girl," 
which  is  reproduced  here,  is  a  strong,  fine 
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"LoniE  OF  rAUADisi:  walk.  *  »y  wii.liam  orpen 

A  Jtronn,  fine  piixt  of  paintim 

piece  of  painting;,  n'inarkable  in  a  man 
still  in  the  mid-twenties.  Althoufrh  some- 
times the  eoh)r  is  a  trifle  treaely,  one  can 
not  but  be  struek  with  the  soimdness  of 
the  paintinp.  the  skilful  hantllinf;  and 
the  dignity  of  tone  and  color.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  is  familiar  to  all  Txmdon- 
ers:  the  Hower  ^irl,  saucy,  warm-hearted, 
impudent,  the  bane  of  the  policenum,  who 
often  is  told  home  truths  by  her  when 
he  is  too  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  "Lottie  of  Paradise  Walk."  as 
Mr.  Orpen  has  called  her,  is  evidently  one 
of  the  best  of  her  class,  dean-livinfr.  self- 
respectinp,  brave.  The  outline  of  her 
face  is  indistinct,  lost  in  the  dark  back- 
ground, but  the  rich  warm  plow  of  the 
cheeks  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  face,  is  full 
of  life.  The  red  shawl  she  wears  over 
her  dark  Iwdice,  the  dull-green  .skirt  and 
the  flowers  form  a  pleasing  color  scheme. 
Mr.  Will  Rotheustein,  whose  portrait 


of  A.  E.  John,  which  we 
give  here,  was  bought  by 
the  Walker  Gallery,  Liv- 
erpool, is  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the 
club,  and  one  of  its  lead- 
ing spirits.  Recently  he 
has  been  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Rembrandt,  es- 
pecially in  his  paintings 
of  East  End  Jews.  Some 
years  ago  he  painted  what 
is  perhaps  his  l>est  work, 
"The  Doll's  House."  It 
is  a  beautifid  scheme  of 
silver  gray,  the  two  fig- 
iires  standing  out  again.st 
a  background  of  warm 
black,  the  one  .strong  note 
of  color  l)eing  the  woman  *s 
dress  of  sulphur  or  pale 
lemon  yellow.  It  is  full 
of  light  and  shade  and 
suggestion,  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Whistler  dis- 
tinctly traceable  in  it. 

It  is  unfortunately  im- 
possible to  refer  specially 
to  any  great  number  of 
the  artists  who  compose 
tlie    New    English  Art 
Club.    One  would  like  to 
reproduce    "  The  Gold 
Shawl"  of  Mr.  A.  Am- 
brose McFjVoy,  who  was 
an  intinmte  friend  of  Whistler,  and  whose 
work  has  an  intimacy,  a  graceful  ease  and 
gaiety  which  are  especially  welcome  in 
these  days.   Mark  Fisher,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  club,  is  a  sue- 
ces.sful  exponent  of  one  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  school— atmospheric  effect. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
artists  of  his  day,  and  is  specially  noted 
for  his  skill  in  drawing  cattle  and  sheep 
and  for  giving  the  animals  individuality 
and  life,  much  in  the  spirit  of  Jules  Mil- 
let, instead  of  suggesting  them  by  daubs 
that  only  experience  enables  one  to  dis- 
tinguish from  maggots  of  unusual  size. 

Among  the  water-color  artists,  and 
there  are  some  that  are  wedded  to  this 
medium,  one  woidd  mention  A.  W.  Rich 
and  II.  B.  Brabazon.  Mr,  Francis  Do<ld, 
in  his  "East  Acton,"  exemplifies  to  the 
full  two  tendencies,  one  clearly  visible  in 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  the  other 
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in  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
"East  Acton"  is  a  luminous  and  delight- 
ful drawing,  showing  a  row  of  houses  seen 
against  a  sunset  sky.  Closer  examination 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  mean  suburban 
street  that  forms  the  subject  is  not  even 
showing  its  front  to  the  public,  but  the 
backs  of  the  houses.  This  is  what  G.  K. 
Chesterton  and  others  who  are  running 
lilt  against  tl»e  centralization  of  great 
cities  and  the  contempt  of  everything 
niburban  would  highly  approve.  Still 


ready  a  change  is  detected  in  the  attitude 
of  tlie  Royal  Academy  toward  modern 
tendencies  in  art.  Mr.  Clau.sen,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  club,  is  now  one  of 
the  professors  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
while  several  men  who  became  first  known 
through  the  New  English  Art  Club  have 
been  honored  by  the  Academy.  Of 
course,  these  honors  are  refused  by  some 
sturdy  souls,  but  there  is  another  and  per- 
haps a  wiser  section  that  sees  in  them  the 
best  hope  for  English  art.  A  country  that 


"SHEEP."  UY  MAKK  USHER 
Thi»  painUr  hax  peculiar  ability  to  draw  animobi,  giving  them  indiriduality  and  life 


life  is  also  represented  in  the  club  by 
some  exquisitely  painted  Howers  and 
fruit,  showing  that  the  love  of  texture  and 
the  art  of  depicting  it  have  fortunately 
still  their  votaries. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the 
New  English  Art  Club  is  not.  after  all, 
the  club,  or  even  the  work  produced  by  its 
members,  but  the  very  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence and  the  influence  that  it  is  Ixiund 
to  have  on  art  in  the  British  Isles.  This 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  Al- 


calls  itself  democratic  while  loving  only 
that  which  royally  honors  is  a  tliflicult 
country  to  deal  with,  l^ut  the  New  Eng- 
lish Art  Club  ha-s  found  that  it  pays  in 
every  .sen.se  of  the  word  to  ignore  the 
country,  "gate  money"  and  "success." 
For  the  result  ha.s  been  that  success 
comes;  the  country,  thoxigh  slow  to  do  so, 
honors  truth  when  it  sees  it,  and  the 
New  English  Art  Club  is  becoming  recog- 
nized as  the  leaven  of  true  art  in  (Ireat 
Britain. 
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WILLIAM  G.  FITZ-GERALD 


IM  KNOW  a  host  of  re- 

£  mote,   old-world  cities 

m  whose  sleepy,  grass- 

grown  streets  occasion- 
ally echo  with  iinae- 
ciistomed  sounds  of 
carnival  that  ill  accord 
with  crumbling  me- 
dieval walls  and  towers 
and  (jueer  old  toppling 
buildings  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth 
centuries.  I  call  to 
mind  the  curious  "Dan- 
c  i  n  g  Procession ' '  at 
little  ?>hternach,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, the  still 
stranger  'Talio"  or 
barebacked  horse  race 
of  the  trade  guilds  round  the  great  Piazza 
of  old  Siena ;  and  a  dozen  other  public 
pageants  that  have  come  down  in  direct 
line  from  remote  anticpiity. 

But  among  them  all.  I  know  none  more 
remarkable  than  the  June  "Festival  of 
the  Lilies"  at  Nola,  that  ancient  but 
sleepy  city  lying  twenty  miles  out  from 
Naples  in  the  lovely  Campagna  Felice.  I 
often  wonder  when  I  tread  its  drowsy 
street.s  whether  there  is  much  difTer«»nce 
in  its  aspect  to-day  from  that  of  the  days 
when  Nola  was  successfully  resisting 
Hannibal  after  the  Battle  of  Cannae, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ  was  born. 

Nola's  great  hero  and  patron  saint  is 
St.  Paulinus,  poet  and  bishop  of  tlie  fifth 
century.  lie  is  credited  with  having  in- 
vented church  belKs,  and  was  altogether  so 
remarkable  a  person  that  he  was  carried 
off  into  captivity  by  the  Moors.  His  cap- 
tors, however,  were  so  impressed  by  the 
sanctity  and  sweetness  of  the  bishop  that 
they  suffered  him  to  escape,  and  when  he 
returned  home  the  whole  population 
turned  out  to  meet  him,  carrying  in  their 


hands  the  great,  tall.  whit<?  lilies  so  famil- 
iar to  this  day  to  visitors  in  this  lovely 
part  of  Italy.  As  years  passed  away,  the 
anniversary  of  Bishop  Paulinus 's  return 
wa.s  celebrated  with  more  and  more  cere- 
mony, until  at  length  the  tra<ie  guilils 
began  to  erect  elaborate  ornamental 
towers  which  they  carried  in  procession  as 
symbols  of  the  lilies  with  which  the  joyous 
populace  welcomed  their  bishop  on  his  re- 
turn. 

The  date  of  the  festival  to-day  is  June 
26;  and  so  remarkable  is  it  that  it  at- 
tracts visitors  from  all  over  Italy,  besides 
the  crowds  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Amer- 
icans and  British,  who  are  usually  visit- 
ing Naples.  On  this  day  sleepy  little 
Nola  wakes  up  to  a  great,  mad,  merry- 
making carnival;  and  tram-cars,  rail- 
roads, carriages  and  country  carts  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  transport  the  gay 
crowds  flocking  in  for  the  fe.sta.  Thou- 
sands of  the.se  bring  their  own  provisions, 
and  even  tents;  for  Nola's  accommodation 
for  visitors  is  ver>'  limited  indeed,  and 
what  is  more,  the  natives  charge  prepo.s- 
terous  prices  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  first  thing  to  do  on  arriving  in  the 
quaint  little  town  is  to  inspect  the  eight 
colossal  "machines,"  as  they  are  locally 
called.  There  are  eight  of  these  lofty 
ch>irch-tower-like  erections  deposited  in 
courtyards  and  by -streets  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  feast.  They  are,  indeed,  marvels 
of  beauty,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
skilled  artisans  should  work  so  patiently 
and  laboriously  upon  these  curious  and 
lofty  symbols  of  a  day. 

The  framework  is  of  lieht  scaffolding, 
tapering  toward  the  sjinmiit.  Each  is  in 
quite  a  different  style  of  architecture; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  spe- 
cial board  of  art  critics  will  presently  pro- 
nounce upon  the  respective  merits  of  each 
and  award  prizes  accordingly.  The 
"(jigli/'  or  "lilies,"  rise  in  seven  graceful 
and  tapering  stories,  ornamented  with 
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THE  "LILY"  miAMIDS  IX  THE  GREAT  SQUARE  AT  NOLA 

Tbew  papicr-marhf  rrcctrd  !>>•  tlie  triiJo  euilib.  nrr  rarrifd  in  nrimwiun  once  a  year.    Fjjrh  i*  Uirnp  by  forty  mm  who,  at  a 

Kivm  »iKn»l,  rxmitrn  funtaxtic  <lani-<>.  tlir  tiiwfni  lirndinK  tiithrr  and  Ihitlirr  at  aUrmin(  unxlni.  Tlir  rrremnny  roncludea  with  a 
pruroKion  i>(  prrUt«i>  I'rom  thr  rath«>(lriil,  l>rariiiff  the  ailvrr  BtaluF  <i(  Bi»hi>p  I'auliotia,  the  ptttrun  taint  o(  Nuia.  The  tuwera  tre  tym- 
bolir  U  the  Uua  with  which  be  vm  welcooxd  oo  im  return  (rom  captivity 
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roimd  or  pointed  arches,  cornices  and 
decorations  of  choriibs.  angels  or  grotesque 
ligiires  in  pupier-uiatlu'.  Some  of  them 
fitter  with  mirrorN  in  all  their  inteis 
spaces.  Others,  jieaiii,  da/zlr  oiw  in  the 
bright  sunlight  with  their  tinselled  mo- 
saic; all  of  them  flutter  gaily  with  flags. 

The  front  part  of  each  tower  is  slightly 
concave,  and  the  bare  si  afToldinfi  in  the 
rear  is  concealed  by  luxuriant  natural 
foliage  and  flowers.  Standing  under  one 
of  tlu's*'  funtasfip  ereetions  one  sees  on 
the  topmost  point  a  culoiiiial  figure  of 
some  saint  or  hero,  while  on  each  one 
hangs  prominently  the  sign  of  the  par- 
ticular guild  or  trade  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus  on  one  may  appear  a  waistcoat; 
on  another  a  loaf  of  bread;  on  a  third  a 
.shoe,  and  sn  nn.  'i'lie-<e  qneer  pyramids 
are  designed  by  professional  architecUi  in 
consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
trade  who  bear  the  expense  of  each,  and 
much  an.xiety  is  evinced  as  to  whethjT  or 
no  the  chosen  design  will  gain  a  prize 
from  the  festa  conunittee. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  dny,  when  the 
digli  stand  ready,  all  Nola  is  illuminated 
in  their  honor,,  and  fhonsands  of  colored 
lanterns  are  hung  on  ropes  m  ro-cs  the 
streets,  or  from  the  beautiful  tower  itself 
to  the  houses  on  either  side.  One  notices 
that  the  b>tse  of  the  pyramids  oonsists  of 
a  ma.ssive  framework  of  beams;  on  the 
lowest  story  is  aecommodation  for  an 
orchestra;  and  every  tier  and  detail  of 
the  toweriTifr  flowtT-likt^  f/if/li,  that  rise 
glittering  al)ove  the  highest  housetops,  is 
worked  out  with  as  much  pains  as  though 
it  were  intended  for  some  j?reat  cathedral 
which  sliould  endure,  not  for  a  day,  but 
for  a  thousand  years. 

On  one  side  of  the  big  market  place  is 
the  town  hall,  and,  facing  it,  is  the  « alhe- 
drnl  of  Xola  with  its  great  tower  built 
as.'<'s  ago  out  of  the  marble  niins  of  two 
Roman  anii)1iit!ieaters  that  graced  the 
Nola  of  the  Caesars,  whieh  was  a  willed 
city  with  twelve  gates  and  many  .splendid 
temples  to  the  gods. 

Every  Whitsunday,  Xola  wakes  up  to 
great  excitement.  A  vari-colored  Italian 
crowd,  largely  mixed  with  foreigners, 
ponrs  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the 
market-place.  Tlirre  nre  tbnnsands  of 
well-to-do  country  folk  who  have  come  in 
their  gigs ;  the  women  in  flaring  silks  with 
long  gold  chains  round  their  necks,  and 


earrings  of  enormous  rough  pearls  in 
their  ears.  F'or  a  few  lire  th»\v  s'-cnre 
scats  on  a  balcony,  at  a  window,  on  a  ;lat 
roof,  or  even  on  some  crumbling  and 
dangerous  projeetion  of  the  boary  old 
cathedral.  The  streets  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  market  sqnare  are  kept  clear 
for  the  passage  of  the  giant  gigli. 

Sufhlenly  the  eonfiised  sound  of  many 
bands  i.s  heard,  and  one  by  one  lla>ihing, 
glittering  and  swaying  crazily  like  the 
mast  nf  a  ship  in  a  gale,  the  great  pyra- 
mids advance  into  the  square,  their  lofty 
spires  nodding  to  the  rhythmic  feet  of  their 
bearers,  who  are  alwaj's  porters  from  the 
great  arsenal  of  Naples.  Thes;e  men  are 
famous  all  over  the  Campagna  IVlice  for 
their  great  strength.  The  flutter  and 
decorations  trlisten  in  the  hla/.incr  sun. 
The  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  on 
the  pinnacles  of  tiie  gigli  bow  and  bend 
as  they  advance.  Before  each  moving' 
tower  a  man  walks  baekward.  i^uidinp 
the  bearers  by  beating  time  with  hand 
and  foot  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  be- 
cause the  ten  porters  at  each  of  the  four 
massive  sides  of  the  base  can  not  see  each 
other,  on  account  of  the  great  beanus 
that  rest  on  their  .shoulders. 

Other  men  run  beside  them  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  a  lieam  and  place  their  own 
shoulder  hem  atli  it.  should  the  strength  of 
a  comrade  fail.  The  traveler  is  irresist- 
ibly reminded  of  a  Hindu  festival,  such 
as  that  of  Juggernaut  at  Orissa.  The 
weight  of  these  towers  must  be  very  great; 
and  tall  and  powerful  as  the  arsenal  por- 
ters are  who  bear  them,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  every  musele  is  Strained  and  many 
faces  manifestly  express  a  severe  degree 
of  exertion. 

The  men  are  clothed  only  in  ootton 
drawers,  most  of  them  i^olled  up  a!)ove 
the  knee;  white  shirts;  a  crimson  .scarf 
nbout  the  waist ;  a  red  fez  upon  their 
lieads,  and  a  many-tinted  kerchief  round 
the  neck.  All  maneuvers  of  these  bear- 
ers are  guided  by  a  whistle.  When  this 
is  heard  for  the  first  time,  the  forty  men 
Avith  one  accord  lift  the  eiiormons  tower, 
and  tlie  moment  it  is  ''afloat"  it  advances 
swiftly  up  the  street. 

The  moment  all  the  eight  ffi^  have 
entered  the  market-plaee.  an  extmordi- 
nary  spectacle  is  beheld,  for  the  lofty 
towers  begin  a  fantastic  and  apparently 
most  dangerous  dance,  dangerous,  so  far 
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THK  l'H(H  KSSION  (»|  I'lilXATK  LKAVINCi  THK  CATHEDRAL 
The  folwi  tilvrr  f Latue  uf  Bubop  Puulinus  is  ia  the  rear 


Rs  one  can  soe,  alike  for  porters  and  popu- 
lace. Koiiiid  and  round  eaeh  tower 
dances.  Collisions  seem  inevitable,  hut 
are  always  skilftdly  avoided  in  the  nia/es 
of  a  kind  of  waltz,  surely  the  stranfrest 
dance  in  the  world,  with  forty  stru<r^rlin}? 
men  beneath  each  of  the  eisht  gigli,  and 
the  whole  army  of  dancers  guided  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  captain. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this  dance  the 
massed  bands  strike  up  a  wild  tarantella. 
Immediately  the  bearers  dance  more 
rei'klessly  than  ever,  and  the  hufre  crowd 
rushes  hither  and  thither  to  escape  anni- 
hilation from  the  fall  of  the  grejit  Juj;- 
prrnauts.  And  imminent  enough  does 
this  seem.  The  towers,  many  of  them 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet  hijsrh.  bend 
this  way  and  that  at  a  terribly  alarming 
an«rle.  But  presently  the  crowd  realize 
that  after  all  there  may  be  no  real  danjrer 
an<l  they,  too,  bcfjin  to  dance  and  sin«j. 

A  siirht  indeed  is  it  to  see  this  fjreat 
populace  dancintr  furiously,  and  the  eiirht 
colossal  towers  dancinp  also  in  their  midst. 
.TiLst  when  the  porters  prow  so  fatigued 
that  their  burden  becomes  a  very  real 
danper.  the  board  of  judges  send  the  po- 
lice over  to  interfere.  Gradually  the 
waltzing   pyramids   are   brought    to  a 


standstill  and  ranged  in  a  row  before  the 
town  hall. 

And  now  begins  the  second  act  of  this 
strange  drama.  Into  the  great  square 
rolls  an  ancient  ship,  flying  at  its  mast- 
head an  oriental  Hag.  and  carrying  as  its 
figurehead  a  bust  of  St.  Paulinus.  On 
board,  and  half  sheltered  by  the  spreading 
sails,  are  seated  a  gorgeous  grand  vizier, 
n  turbanned  white-clad  crew,  and  an- 
other band  of  music.  The  grand  vizier 
suddenly  rises  and  throws  handfuls  of 
sweetmeats  amon?  the  crowd,  causing  a 
sudden  frantic  .scramble  among  the  merry- 
makers. 

A  few  moments  later  the  porters,  who 
liad  retired  for  refreshments  after  having 
set  down  their  colossal  burdens,  return  in 
eight  small  "armies"  and  form  circles 
around  each  lowering  "lily."  In  the 
midst  of  each  crew  steps  a  man  carrying 
what  looks  like  the  rod  of  a  Koman  lictor. 
topped  b}'  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The  nine 
bands  now  strike  up  another  tarantella, 
and  the  eight  crews  of  porters  interlace 
their  arms  and  whirl  in  dance  about  the 
staff-bearers,  leaping  and  swaying  with 
frantic  /lav. 

The  bacchanal  is  at  its  very  height,  and 
the  populace  likewise  excited  an<l  dancing, 
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when,  fmddenly,  the 
grand  old  hells  of  the 
cathedral  peal  out  across 
the  sunny  Piazza,  and 
simultaneously  a  proces- 
sion of  prelates,  por- 
geously  robed,  issiies  from 
the  church  and  enters 
the  square,  led  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nola  himself 
in  full  canonicals.  Brinf?- 
mff  up  the  rear  of  this 
imposing  procession 
comes  the  solid  silver  bust 
of  St.  Paulinus,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  men. 
Other  enthusiastic  No- 
lans hold  a  baldachin  of 
cloth-of-fjold  over  the 
silver  fifrure,  and  on  to 
this  fall  the  curious  little 
sweetmeats  thrown  by  the 
speet^itors.  The  proces- 
sion makes  a  solemn 
round  of  the  Piazza,  and 
when  its  la.st  member  has 
disappeared  once  more 
into  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, the  bands  on  the 
loftv  gigli  strike  up  the 
"  Royal  March  ";  each 
set  of  forty  porters  ha.s- 
ten  to  their  posts;  pierc- 
iiijr  whistles  are  heard, 
and  once  more  with  a 
^rreat  simultaneous  heave, 
the  towering:  and  colossal 
"  lilies  "  are  ajjain  under 
way. 

In  the  path  of  each, 
lonp  rows  of  crackers  are 
laid,  and  as  the  bearers 
advance  with  their 
wei^rhty  burdens,  these  crackers  explode 
with  an  appallint;  din.  The  excited  popu- 
lace laujrh  and  shriek  and  Hy  in  all  di- 
rections; and  so.  amid  clouds  of  pun- 
powder  smoke  and  excitement  and  hila- 
rity, the  lofty  '*  lilies  "  of  Nola  disappear 
or  another  whole  year,  and  the  tens  of 
thou.sands  of  spectators  likewise  desert 
the  Piazza  in  search  of  entertainment. 

As  to  the  pyramids,  I  am  told  these  cost 
at  least  1,500  lire  each,  or  nearly  $300; 
and  each  trade  pays  for  its  own.  The 
unfortunate  porters  who  carry  the.se  tre- 
mendous burdens  receive  but  sixty  cents 


THE  TOWER  WHICH  RECEIVED  THE  PRIZE 
Jt  wu  richly  decormtcd  with  molded  papirr  macbc  and  ttatUMy 


for  the  arduous  day's  labor,  besides  their 
fwKl  and  drink.  The  mayor  told  me  he 
estimates  the  profit  to  the  town  itself  at 
•somethinfr  like  $25,000. 

Oddly  enough,  when  the  giant  gigli  re- 
tire from  the  great  stage  of  the  Piazza, 
they  are  thrown  violently  to  the  ground 
with  the  object  of  loosening  the  nails  in 
the  ma.ssive  framework  at  the  base.  The 
more  costly  decorations  are  stored  up  un- 
til the  following  year,  and  then  the  vari- 
ous trades  interested  may  choose  what 
part  of  the  old  ornamentation  they  would 
like  to  form  a  new  "lily." 
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The  Last  Scenes  In  the  Russo-Jipanese  Dramt 

It  is  only  recently  tliat  the  HuHitian  iirisdiuTM  of  war  have  iK-en  sent  back  to  Russia.  The 
embarking  of  thoM*  prinoners  rci-allA  the  uniform  kindness  Hliown  them  liy  the  Japanese  througb- 
out  the  war.  80  remarkulile  has  l)een  this  treatment  that  eiKbteen  tbiiusand  of  these  prisoners 
wish  to  take  out  naturalization  palters  and  remain  in  Japan. 

Peace  is  welcomed  by  the  Japanese  Umpire.    The  anti-treaty  riots  were  the  work  of  a 
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I  itusian  toldiers,  prisonera  of  war,  on  their  way  to  their  ship 


Japanese  troops  about  to  start  for  Sakhalin 

few  fHJlitieians  wlio  opposed  Iho  govornnicnt.  Tho  actual  law lin'akcra  wrrr  few.  nIthou);h  the 
<Tuw(l9  were  larjjo.  Tlio  rfjoii-iiij;  over  tlu'  ll<M't  ainl  th«*  magiiiruciit  wolrorne  accoriU'il  the  navy 
were  u  InuT  expn-HMinii  of  tin-  spirit  nf  the  people.  A<liiiinil  To>;o  lian  In^en  a  model  to  his 
eoiintrj*  of  inoiU-sty  and  jjreatneHs.  Mo  scliloiii  appears  in  any  other  hut  a  fatigue  uniform, 
without  decoration  exeept  a  single  star  on  his  lireast.  The  story  toM  nf  the  Admiral  and 
the  Crown  Priuce  on  the  day  of  the  great  naval  parade  illtotrateH  Komething  of  the  Japanese 
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Watching  the  naval  review  at  Yokohama 

spirit.  The  nuister  of  cerpmonirs  hfi>\  amingod  that  the  Atlmiral  and  tho  Crown  Princi'  should 
ride  together  in  a  carriage  following  the  Kniperor,  Init  the  Crown  I'rinre  rci)lied:  "I  can  not 
ride  with  Admiral  Togo;  ho  is  an  ndminil  and  I  am  hut  a  <ai>tain.  1  will  ride  in  a  jinriksha 
behind  him."  When  Togo  heard  of  tlsis  he  Haid:  "I  can  not  |»ennit  this;  if  my  Oown 
Prince  ridea  in  a  jinriksha,  I  will  ri<le  in  a  jinriksha,  too."  Ami  ho  it  came  to  pa»s.  Fol- 
lowing the  carriage  of  the  Emperor  there  came  a  jinrikHha  with  the  Admiral,  and  then 
another  in  which  rode  the  Crown  Prince.  Neit  came  the  carriages  with  other  admirals  and 
state  officials. 
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GEORGE  W.  BOSCHKE 

ENGINEER  OF  THE  NEW  SEA  WALL  OF  GALVESTON 

BY 

C.  M.  HYSKELL 


GEOR(JE  W.  BOSCIIKE.  chi.-f  owX\- 
lu'or  of  the  Ilarriinnti  railroad  lines 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  just  now  lias  the 
distinction  of  directing  work  on  more 
miles  of  final  survey  and  aetual  construc- 
tion than  any  other  railroad  enpineer  in 
the  count r>'.  The  work  cut  out  for  him  at 
this  tinje  involves  an  expenditure  of  $24,- 
000,000  hefore  the  close  of  next  year.  The 
Southern  Pacific  main  line  in  Orei;on  is 
beinp  relaid  with  heavy  steel,  all  womlen 
bridges  are  bcinp  replaced  with  steel 
structures;  the  main  line  of  the  Orcfron 


Railroa<l  &  Navigation  Company  is  nnder- 
poin>r  similar  treatment  and  a  block  signal 
system  is  being  installed ;  a  chain  of  fuel- 
oil  tanks  is  being  built  to  provide  fuel 
for  oil-burning  locomotives  that  are  to  be 
put  in  conuiiissicm  on  both  systems; 
W  miles  of  new  railroad  are  being  built 
along  the  Snake  River  from  Riparia  to 
Lewiston ;  tJO  miles  of  new  road  are  under 
construction  throusrh  the  canyon  of  the 
(Jran<l  Homlc  Hiver  and  up  the  Wallowa 
to  Joseph,  Idaho;  90  miles  of  new  road 
are  being  surveyed  from  Drain,  Oregon, 
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to  Coos  Bay,  at  Pacific  tidewater;  a  new 
branch  Unc  35  miles  long  from  Arlington 
to  Cond<m,  Oregon,  is  heing  oompleted; 
surveys  are  being  run  through  central 
Oregon  from  Hiintincrton  to  Enp-ene,  and 
from  Eugene  to  iilamath  i^'ulis;  a  num- 
ber  of  short  branehea  and  cut-ofEs  are  be- 
ing built;  e\-trnsivo  docks  arc  being 
erected  in  Portland  to  replace  those  re- 
cently burned;  and  plans  are  being 
drawn  for  a  belt  line  to  rim  the  Willa* 
mette  River  the  entire  length  of  Port- 
land'a  harbor,  cutting  through  aU  the 
dockB  and  paasing  wider  twenty  streets 
and  four  drawbridges. 

It  doe*?  not  seem  possible  that  Boschke 
ever  could  have  been  a  very  little  boy. 
WlMn  you  take  up  your  Gayley's  Myllh- 
r  nnrl  voiir  mind  dwells  on  a  picture 
of  Atlas,  carrying  the  world  on  his  bacl^ 
yon  think  of  Boschke.  Broad  as  his  solid 
shoulders  are  abeam,  he  is  nearly  as  thick 
fore  and  aft  A  dark  mat  of  short,  curly 
hair  covers  the  round  crown  of  an  other- 
wise square-«iit  head.  His  faee  is  a  mix- 
ture of  grim  humor  and  decision,  the  lat- 
ter predoniiiiating.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me 
something  about  his  life.  He  glared  at  me 
a  minute,  then  a  smile  brake  into  lines 
poeitively  roguish. 

"Ob,  no,  you  don't  get  me  there,"  he 
said,  mk  a  abrugr,  and  pnfPed  with  In- 
creaaed  vigor  at  a  lar^,  black  cigar.  The 
man  who  would  "get"  Boschke  must  go 
after  him  with  dynamite,  enough  to  blow 
op  a  tnnneL  I  glared  baek  at  him,  and 
asserted  that  T  would  ^et  the  desired  in- 
formation elsewhere.  He  said  I  could 
"go  to  the  devU,"  or  something  of  that 
nature.  I  went  daewhere.  Among  other 
thinirs  T  lonrncd  was,  that  his  father  was 
an  exiled  Jiussian  engineer  who  came  to 
Boston  in  tiie  fifties,  and  designed  the 
povemment  defenses  about  Washington 
in  the  fateful  year  1863.  The  boy  grew 
up  accustomed  to  strenuous  scenes,  and 
associated  with  captains  of  industry. 
Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  he  be- 
came a  civil  engineer,  but  early  chose  the 
Par  West  as  a  field  for  a  career. 

Althoug:h  the  men  who  conceived  the 
bold  plan  r  f  raising  Galveston  and  pro- 
tecting it  with  a  sea  wall  wanted  a  break- 
water qnieUy,  tbey  neTerthelesB  de- 
manded that  it  should  stand  for  acres 
a«r«in«?t  the  ceaseless  tides.  Thov  wanted 
a  lUiUi  who  wQuid  acQompligh  m  a  few 


years  what  the  ancients  required  genera- 
tions of  time  for  doing.  The  mere  cost  of 
the  wall  was  a  bagatelle  in  considering 
the  purpose  of  it.  Millions  of  dollars- 
embedded  in  crushed  pranite  and  125,000 
barrels  of  cement,  and  steel  rods;  a  co- 
hesiye  mass  17,593  feet  loi^,  17  feet  high, 
16  feet  thick;  resting  on  20,000  pil  "^ 
planted  45  feet  deep  at  the  ocean's  brink, 
and  riprapped  with  120,000  tons  of  gran- 
ite—was  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
lives  and  wealth  of  the  city  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect  from  a  recurrence  of  the 
disaster  that  destroyed  Galveston  at  the 
beginning?  of  the  twentieth  century. 

They  wanted  wnrkTiianship,  without  re- 
gard to  its  price.  A  man  offered  to  take 
tiie  job  for  $300  a  month.  They  oeaaed 
negotiations  when  he  nam,ed  his  wages. 
The  task  needed  one  who,  vested  with  the 
deciding  power,  would  invariably  decide 
ri^t  Unwaiy  supervision,  wrong  pro- 
portions of  any  inpredient,  foundation 
flaws  of  any  nature,  and  the  grim  old  sea 
wonld  langh  as  it  tossed  aside  the  shtie- 
ture  made  by  misguided  hands.  A  wa'ong 
calculation  of  a  penny,  carried  througli 
all  the  elements  of  cost,  would  entail  a  loss 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

When  they  h&d  figured  out  the  stagger- 
ing tradi  of  this  conclusion,  they  realized 
one  thing  above  all  others,  that  it  was  im> 
portant  they  sh(  il  1  not  find  the  wnmg 
man.   They  found  Boschke. 

The  first  tiling  they  tried  to  impress  on 
him  was  the  awfnlness  of  eomequeneea 
that  niiebt  attend  delay.  That  avalanche 
of  green,  churned  water,  twenty  feet  high 
and  whirling  like  a  thousand  liquid  tor- 
nadoes, was  in  their  daily  thought.  It 
had  done  terrible  execution,  and  tidal 
waves  sometimes  return.  Here  the  $300- 
a>month  man  came  in  with  a  ehaUenge 
that  he  could  build  the  wall  in  fifteen 
months.  Boschke  figured  a  little  while, 
and  told  them  it  could  be  done  in  two 
years,  allowing  for  possible  interruptions. 
The  cost  in  dollars,  he  said,  would  be 
about  three  millions.  They  asked  him 
bow  mneh  money  he  would  want  for  him- 
self. He  said  be  didn't  know.  They  of- 
fered him  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
He  replied  that  he  would  **  see  the  rail- 
road boys'*  about  it 

"When  the  flalveston  commissioners 
found  Boschke  he  was  not  looking  for  a 
job.   He  never  had  needed  work.  There 
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had  been  plenty  for  him  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember,  when  he  was  a  chunky 
youngster.  Just  now  he  was  directing 
the  construction  of  $2,000,000  terminals 
at  Galveston  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  of  which  extern  he  was  assist- 
ant dbief  en^neer. 

lie  took  up  the  matter  with  the  railroad 
officials^  to  learn  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  them  to  accept  his  resignation.  The 
company  decided  that  his  resignation 
would  not  be  accepted.  The  commission- 
ers held  another  session.  They  were  re- 
minded that  delay  was  dangenras,  and 
that  there  was  a  man  who  could  do  the 
task  in  fifteen  months,  at  $300  per  month. 
They  recalled  this  man's  application,  and, 
after  a  l<mg,  tortoring  disenssion,  put  it 
back  on  the  shelf  and  sent  for  Boschke. 

Couldn't  he  take  the  job  in  addition 
to  his  railroad  terminals  and  conduct 
both  nndertakinsra  at  the  same  time? 

Bo'^fbkc  was  touched.  Could  he  do  two 
men's  work?  He  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  endure  the  toil  if  the  railroad  company 
would  agree.  The  proposition  was  sent 
up  to  the  company,  and  the  company  was 
willing.  So  Boschke  was  cut  loose,  with 
his  $2,000,000  terminals  in  one  hand  and 
his  $3,000,000  sea  wall  in  the  other 

"Did  you  have  any  hard  problems  to 
soHef"  I  asked  him.  "Were  there  any 
great  difflenltieB  to  be  overcomet  Any 
setbacks  or  discouragements?" 

"Not  a  thing  of  the  kind,"  he  an- 
swered, too  promptly,  and,  without  bat- 
ting' an  ej'e,  continued:  "Everything 
went  alontr  nicely.  It  was  just  =^trnipht- 
away  jauiiuing  'em  down  and  iiiimg  up 
aoconUng  to  speeifleatioBS." 


I  inquired  further  and  learned  that  he 
had  to  get  his  granite  out  of  a  mountain 
285  miles  away  from  the  sea  waU.  The 
four  million  feet  of  lumber  required  for 
sheet  piling  was  selected  and  milled  in 
Louisiana.  The  face  of  the  wall  was  built 
with  a  eoneave  shape,  whieh  tapered  it 
from  a  thickness  of  sixteen  feet  at  the 
bottom  to  five  feet  at  the  top.  Down  in 
the  great  forms,  where  tlie  waU  was 
builded,  the  air  was  so  stifling  that  white 
men  could  not  stand  under  the  strain. 
The  labor  was  done  entirely  by  Louisiana 
n^HKMB.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  city 
of  OalvwUm,  requiring  great  armies  of 
workmen,  caused  a  scarcity  of  labor  al- 
most unequaled  in  the  history  of  like  un« 
dertakmgs.  There  were  troubles  eon- 
stantly,  and  all  kinds  of  troubles.  And 
one  day,  when  he  had  his  railroad  termi- 
nals about  half  done,  a  cyclone  picked 
them  up  and  threw  piers,  doeks,  traekn 
and  elevators  over  into  the  bay. 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  the  whole 
job  that  Boschke  seems  to  be  particularly 
proud  of,  he  finished  the  terminals  on 
time,  and  completed  his  17.593  feet  of  the 
sea  wall  fourteen  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  years.  But  he  worked 
every  day,  with  a  carefully  picked  army, 
as  large  as  he  could  maneuver  in  the 
space  allotted  for  it.  His  success  en- 
couraged the  commissioners,  and  they  ex* 
tended  the  wall  a  mile  further. 

Prior  to  all  this  he  built  the  longest 
ocean  pier  in  the  world.  It  winds  like  a 
gigantic  letter  S  along  the  beach  at  Santa 
Monica.  But  his  prreatcst  works  are  the 
Galveston  sea  wall  and  terminals.  And 
be  is  still  under  forty  yean  old. 


FRANKLIN  W.  HOOPER 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BRO(mLYN  INSTITUTE 

ftrtraU  m  pagt  1 U 
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BACK  in  the  early  seventies  there  was  a 
youth  in  attendance  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege in  Ohio  who,  in  the  intenrals  of  study 

swept  out  the  halls,  chopped  the  wood 
and  ranf?  the  college  bell.  Tie  had  jmiv 
neyed  out  to  the  Middle  West  from  a  biil- 


side  farm  in  the  State  of  New  TTampshire, 
but  he  was  not  working  as  a  janitor  from 
dire  poverty,  but  beeause  his  father,  liln 

so  many  other  practical  men  in  that  day, 
opposed  the  higher  education. 
**Very  well,  father,"  said  the  young 
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Npw  Englander,  "I  know  how  you  feel 
and  that  you  would  greatly  prefer  I 
ahonld  stay  on  the  farm  and  keep  up  the 
old  traditions.  But  I  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  if  you  will  give  your  consent  I 
will  pay  half  my  own  expenses  and  for 
tlie  other  half  eontrihnte  my  aerviees  va- 
cations. ' ' 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  that  was 
why  twenty-year-old  Franklin  W.  Hooper, 
a  raw-boned  country  youth,  was  doing 
dK>res  at  the  fresh-water  college,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Edward  Orton,  the  professor 
of  natural  science,  and  acquiring  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  that  subject. 

When  Orton  left  Antiocli  to  become 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Hooper  decided  to  leave  Antioeh  also  and 
to  matriculate  at  Harvard  in  order  to 
study  under  Louis  Apassiz.  The  New 
Hampshire  boy,  as  before,  made  ends 
meet  by  hard  work ;  he  was  janitor  of  old 
^Ijissachusctts  Hall  and  caretaker  of  the 
reading-room.  Agassiz  at  this  time  was 
hcnlding  up  the  natural  histoid  museum 
that  bears  his  name.  Hooper  was  one  of 
his  most  zealous  and  indefatiprable  under- 
graduate assistants,  specializing  in  botany, 
floolop!7  and  the  details  of  nrasenra  admin- 
istration.  The  older  iiiaii  inspired  the 
younger  with  a  iife-ambition.  "Wherever 
I  am  called  as  teacher  or  otherwise, '  *  said 
the  pupil  of  Agassiz,  '*I  will  start  in  by 
founding'  a  natural  history  museum!" 

After  his  collegiate  and  graduate 
courses  at  Harvard,  the  young  man  fonnd 
limited  opportunities  to  realize  his  ideals, 
first  at  Keene  (N.  H.)  high  school,  where 
he  introduced  the  study  of  natural 
science  and  founded  the  Keeoe  Natural 
History  Society,  and  later  at  Adelphi 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he 
started  the  eoUeetions  in  mineralogy  and 
osteology.  The  Adelphi 's  young  professor 
of  ceolncry  and  chemistry  .spent  the  year 
18d6  abroad,  visiting  the  chief  European 
museums  of  science,  hoping  meanwhile 
for  the  help  of  some  wealthy  patron  who 
should  enable  Vim  tn  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  foundiuf^  a  museum.  It  was 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the 
autumn  of  1887,  that  opportnnity  opened. 

At  that  time  the  City  of  Brooklyn  had 
the  gfaoat  of  a  popidar  culture-institution 
which,  developing  from  an  Apprentices* 
Free  Librarv,  had  grro'tm  into  a  lusty  and 
vi^rous  middle  age  as  a  public  forum 


and  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
had  then  gone  rapidly  down  hill  into  a 
state  of  decrepitude  and  senility.  The 

truth  is  that  the  back  of  the  Institute  had 
been  broken  by  a  cnisliing  load  of  debt 
and  by  its  trustees'  inability  to  do  more 
than  cany  the  burden.  Endcwm^t  fund 
income  and  rent  income  had  been  partly 
diverted  to  pay  interest  on  mortj,'ages; 
and  when  in  1887  this  indebtedness  was  at 
last  cleared  off,  the  once-flouriahing 
Brooklyn  Institute  was  atill  land  poor, 
library  poor,  art  poor. 

Professor  Hooper  and  Q&xeanl  J<dm  B. 
Woodward,  the  new  and  active  president 
of  the  institution,  were  walking  home 
from  church  one  Sunday  morning  when 
Woodward  stopped  and  said: 

"Hooper,  I  wish  you  would  go  down  to 
"Washinf2:ton  street  some  time  and  l(K)k 
over  the  collections  there.  At  present  we 
are  doing  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way 
of  scientific  work.  What  collections  we 
have  are  stored  away  as  junk.  I  wish  you 
would  study  the  ritustion  and  suggest 
improvements." 

Farsiehted  and  enterprising  as  General 
Woodward  was,  it  is  imiikely  that  he  had 
even  an  inklinj;  of  the  improvements  tiiat 
Hooper  would  su<;Lrest.  The  idea  bom  in 
tlie  educator's  brain  a  deeude  before 
leaped  into  activity,  expanding  a.s  it  rose. 
Through  the  disjecta  ynrmhra  of  the  edu- 
cational skeleton  before  him,  he  saw  the 
vast  outlines  of  a  real  people's  university, 
teaching  by  means  of  hundreds  of  lec- 
tures and  classes,  uplifting  art  standards 
by  concerts,  dramatic  presentations  and 
exhibitions,  forming  a  center  of  light  and 
leading  by  brmging  all  scientific  and  ar< 
tistic  interests  to  a  focus,  establishins: 
museum  not  merely  of  natural  history  but 
of  all  departments  of  human  activity, 
maintained  by  tlie  city  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  citizens.  But  where  were  the  funds 
required  to  carry  it  out?  No  Carnegie 
loomed  even  ftiintly  on  the  horizon.  SnuJl 
wonder  that  President  Woodward  was 
astonished,  even  appalled  by  the  immense 
outlines  of  the  project  But  he  was  pres- 
ently infected  by  Professor  Hooper's 
energj'  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  aid  of  the 
trustees  was  enlisted,  they  electing  him 
director  in  the  spring  of  1888. 

The  secret  of  the  future  institute's  sue- 
cess  was  to  be  cooperation.  Tn  thr  modern 
great  cit/  therQ  are  forces  enough  and 
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more  than  enough  for  the  execution  of 
public-spinted  enterprises,  provided  those 
foreM  can  be  brought  together  and  their 
waste  energy  utilised.  That  was  Professor 
Hooper's  task.  He  started  with  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  with  the  families  of  the 
pupils  at  the  Adelphi,  causing  them  to  be- 
come a55Sociate  members  and  contribute  at 
least  $5  per  annum.  One  by  one  the  sden- 
tiflc  societies  of  the  town  reorganised  as 
departments  identified  with  the  larger  life 
of  the  institute.  Organizations  of  pro- 
fessiouai  men  entered  iu  the  same  manner 
or  were  iMwly  ereated;  the  engineers, 
architects,  musicians,  lawyers,  artists  and 
above  all,  the  teachers,  found  a  home  and 
a  welcome  there.  Meetings  of  depart- 
ments and  ieetnre  oonrses  by  distinguished 
scholars  were  the  means  of  holding  to- 
gether the  rapidly  expanding  institution, 
which  was  now  renanwd  the  BrooUyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  proj- 
ect definitely  bronchofl  of  foundinj^  a  great 
city  museum.  By  June,  1890,  an  active 
membership  of  over  eleven  hundred  had 
been  attained,  the  number  of  nio[Minfr?;  nnd 
lectures  held  that  year  waa  445,  and  the 
total  attendance  no  less  than  fifty  thoa- 
sand,  tndy  a  remarkable  diowing  for  only 
two  years  of  work  during  which  the  insti- 
tute had  been  practically  recreated  by  its 
membership  and  its  dir«etor  ^th  insig- 
nificant aid  from  outside  sources. 

In  the  autumn  of  1890  the  executive 
abilities  of  ilr.  Hooper  were  put  to  their 
severest  test  through  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  old  Washington  Street  build- 
ing. A  splendid  program  for  the  year  had 
been  arranged,  tli»  memberships  were  com- 
ing in  finely,  and  there  were  fair  pros- 
pects of  a  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the 
museum  project,  which  the  city  authori- 
ties had  promised  thonld  be  got  nnder 
way  as  soon  as  the  institnfp  could  show 
permanent  funds  of  $200,000.  Never  was 
a  disaster  more  adroitly  turned  into  a  vic- 
tory. The  insurance  money  realised  ^7,- 
000;  the  site  of  the  oM  bnilding  was  sold 
to  the  city  for  the  Brooklyn  Bric^  ap- 
proach for  $72,000 ;  and  then  the  dmctor, 
in  the  spring  of  1891,  went  out  to  raise 
the  required  balance  by  personal  solicita- 
tion. It  was  a  strenuous  campaign;  the 
eonntrj  was  none  too  prosperous,  and 
already  the  silvpr  bogey  was  beginning  to 
frighten  the  timid.  "Hooper,"  said  one 
admiring  millionaire,  as  he  drew  his 


check  for  $5,000,  "you  are  positively  the 
best  beggar  I  have  ever  metl"  Hooper 
podreted  the  complin^nt  and  credited 

the  cash  to  thr-  institute,  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  was  not  begging  for  himself ; 
he  had  headed  the  list  with  the  subscrip- 
tion of  his  own  family  fortune  of  $10," 
000,  which  the  trustees  subsequently  de- 
clined to  accept,  and  he  felt  like  the  Old 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  that  it  was  a  case  of 
do  or  die.  When,  after  incredible  eaoerw 
tinns,  $51,000  had  been  raised  in  com- 
paratively small  sums  and  the  last  few 
heart-breakii^  thonsands  seemed  in  ni^t, 
David  A.  Boody,  soon  to  be  mayor  and  a 
warm  friend  of  the  institute,  came  to  him 
and  said: 

"Wbat'athk  foolishness  about  tr>'ing  to 
rniso  your  endowment  fund  to  $200,000 1 
I  think  that  with  a  showing  of  $100,000 
the  c&ty  will  atithoriae  tiie  mnseom." 

It  wonl(|^  have  been  an  occasion  inth 
the  unregenerate  for  profane  swearing. 
Hooper  held  himself  in  and  replied : 

"Why  in  tiie  name  of  all  ^at'a  good 
didn't  you  tell  me  so  a  year  ago?  T  had 
it  direct  from  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion that  $200,000  would  be  necessary.** 

Such  is  the  irony  of  affairs.  To-day 
Director  Hooper  by  no  means  regrets  that 
he  made  the  all  but  impossible  effort, 
which,  aeoording  to  one  man  at  least,  was 
not  necessary,  but  which  immediately  se- 
cured for  the  institute  a  financial  stability 
of  the  highest  importance  in  developing  its 
work. 

A  structure  was  planned  by  JTcKim, 
Mead  &  White,  following  a  prize  compe- 
tition, the  total  cost  of  which  with  its  in- 
terior fittings  might  well  reach  $10,000,- 
000.  Ground  was  broken  on  September 
14,  1895,  and  the  first  section  was  com- 
pleted a  year  and  a  half  and  dedicated 
approximately  two  years  later.  The  City 
of  New  York  has  expended  ovor  a  million 
dollars  on  the  magnificent  marble  and 
granite  stmctnre,  only  three-sixteenths  of 
which  yet  completed,  although  work 
has  been  going  on  for  a  decade.  While 
the  vast  d^gn  will  not  be  completed  be- 
fore another  fifteen  years  or  quarter  of  a 
century  at  the  least,  the  museum  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  among  the  leading  ones 
of  the  eonntry  in  natnral  science,  ethnol- 
ogy, archeology'  and  pictorial  art. 

In  his  role  of  university  builder,  Mr. 
Hooper  has  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
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keen  business  man  and  promoter  which  is 
far  ontshadowing  his  earlier  fame  as  a 
scholar.  Like  the  snoeeMful  wide-awake 
American,  he  has  not  been  afraid  to 
tackle  an^'thing,  no  matter  how  remote 
fnom  bis  old  province.  His  aim  has  in- 
eluded  every  sort  of  instructive  or  uplift- 
ing entertainment  for  the  seven  thousand 
and  odd  members  of  the  institute,  except 
oat  and  ont  theatrieal  performaneea.  It 
has  made  the  Boston  Symphony  Orc-hes- 
tral  Coiieerts  a  finnncial  success,  has  had 
Paderewfiki  and  the  greatest  soloists  and 
instrmnentalists  on  its  programs,  while  its 
department  of  music,  with  a  membership 
of  nearly  three  thousand,  and  advisory 
board  comprising  the  chief  musical  ex- 
perts of  the  town,  has  hdd  beneficent  if 
somewhat  trust-like  sway  over  all  impor* 
tant  musical  activity. 

"Book  concerts  and  lecture  dates  in 
BnKiklyn!"  remarked  Rafael  Navarro, 
former  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  with  a  disgusted  expression,  the 
ottier  day:  "well,  I  guess  not!  What's 
the  use  when  the  institute  has  preempted 
that  field  aU  to  itself?" 

Professor  Hooper  has  figured  in  the 
public  actintiea  of  Brofridyn  also,  having 
been  for  eiirht  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  consequence 
a  target  for  criticism  on  account  of  bis 
fearless  and  independent  attitude.  He 
has  resented  most  strongly  the  application 
of  political  pull  to  posts  iu  the  public 
aehoola,  and  waged  at  teast  one  long  and 
bitter  fifrht  to  prevent  personal  inflnence 
from  dictating  choice  of  a  high  official 

In  person  Mr.  Hooper  is  very  tall  and 
very  large  of  frame,  so  that  he  would 


tower  as  a  giant  over  his  fellows  if  he  did 
not  stoop.  His  full  black  beard  is  barely 
whitened  at  the  ends,  although  he  is  well 
into  middle  life.  lie  has  a  charming 
suavity  of  manner,  a  fund  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  he  makes  as  intereatii^; 
to  the  hearer  as  a  romance,  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  this  world's  affairs,  soon 
from  the  angle  of  a  quaint,  half  cynical, 
wholly  human  New  England  humor. 
TTndcr  the  surface  is  the  strong  ideali.sm 
that  has  made  so  mighty  an  impress  upon 
Brooklyn ;  for  it  is  the  personality  of  the 
man  and  not  only  bis  tremendous  strength 
and  executive  capacity  that  has  enabled 
him  to  achieve  what  he  has.  He  still  puts 
in  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  bis 
work;  in  summer  moves  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  the  institute  office  to  the 
old  homestead  at  Walpole,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  there  combines  the  labors  of 
directorship  and  of  farming  his  190-aere 
ancestral  glebe. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  at- 
tribute all  the  manifold  succcskcs  of  the 
institute  to  this  one  man.  Without  public- 
spirited  citizens,  such  as  the  late  General 
Woodward  and  his  brother,  Robert  B. 
Woodward,  President  A.  Augustus  Healy 
and  President  of  Council  L.  Mason 
Clarke,  former  Mayors  Schieren  and 
Boody,  the  members  of  ft»  committee  on 
art  museums,  together  with  the  great 
army  of  college-bred  and  professional  men 
working  in  the  twenty-seven  departments, 
the  institute  could  ]\:\vr  done  but  little. 
It  i^  dnrv  enough  for  Mr.  Hooper  that 
he  aroused  the  civic  life  of  a  great  com- 
munity and  enlisted  its  best  element  in 
the  mareih  to  a  higher  goal. 


HENRY  SMITH  PRITOHETT 

THE  FIRST  DIBBCTOB  OF  THE  CABNBOIE  FOUNDATION 

BY 

FREDERICK  W.  OOBUSN 

THE  resignation  of  President  Henry  as  executive  head  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 

Smith  Pritdiett,  of  the  HaaBaehnsetts  tion,  whieh  was  recently  endowed  by  An* 

Institute  of  Technolofry,  took  place  on  drew  Carnegie  with  $15,000,000,  to  be  the 

December  12.   The  immediate  effect  is  to  nucleus  of  a  great  pension  system  for 

enable  Dr.  Pritchett  to  go  to  New  York  superannuated  college  teachers. 
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How  the  departure  of  its  president  will 
affect  the  New  England  technological 
Sf'liool,  for  whii'li,  uiitil  lately,  he  had 
been  making  ambitious  plans,  can  not  yet 
be  foreseeiL  Mr.  Pritdiett^  presideiusy 
at  "Tech,"  as  the  ?\Ia?;sachnsctts  Institute 
is  familiarly  called,  will  at  all  events  be 
memorable  in  tbe  hMoiy  of  tbe  mstitation 
by  reason  of  the  humanizing  of  engineer- 
ing studies  and  school  life  that  he  has  at- 
tempted. In  this  respect  he  has  been 
unqualifiedly  successful.  Of  fhe  failure 
of  his  grandiose  scheme  for  an  alliance 
of  the  institute  with  Harvard  University, 
soon  to  have  at  its  disposal  several  million 
dollars  left  by  Gordon  McKay  for  the  up- 
building: of  a  great  teclmical  school,  the 
world  has  already  heard.  Indeed— so  it 
is  currently  believed— it  was  essentially 
this  failure,  due  partly  to  an  adverse  de- 
cision of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  by  which  the  institute  has  been 
inhibited  from  selling  the  land  on  which 
its  present  buildinpx  arc  loeated,  and  still 
more  to  the  uneoinpromiiiing  attitude  of 
a  majority  of  the  Tech  alumni  and  faculty 
who  have  opposi d  the  plan  thron<,'hnnt, 
that  led  to  Mr.  Pritchett's  being  willing 
to  leave  a  community  in  whose  progress 
he  had  become  deeply  concerned.  The 
chancre  appears  to  Ijave  been  made  with 
extreme  regret,  even  though  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  undivided  attention  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  will  generally  be 
held  to  be  a  promotion. 

The  side,  at  any  rate,  of  Iffr.  Pritehett'a 
pres-ii!rT,ry  that  hris  •ncverbcen  adequately 
described  is  the  narrative  of  his  efforts, 
for  the  most  part  very  successful,  to  make 
the  institute  something  better  than  a  fac- 
toiy  for  grinding  out  entrinpers.  Both 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
student  material  with  which  he  has  had  to 
deal  has  been  well  understood.  "The 
Ainerican,"  he  said  in  an  addrew  some 
time  ago,  "is  alert,  energetic,  resourceful 
and  superficial.  He  can  make  a  little 
knowledge  go  farther  than  the  citizen  of 
any  other  country,  and  this  Icksou  he  has 
had  every  opportunity  to  learn  in  our 
schools.  Initiative,  resource  fulness  and 
nervous  energy  were  great  factors  in  our 
pioneer  work  and  they  are  great  factors 
still;  but  they  will  not  endure  in  eompc- 
1  it  inn  with  efficient  training',  patient  study 
and  exact  knowledge.  The  pioneer  epoch 
has  passed." 


Bringing  culture  to  Boston  might  be 
regarded  as  equally  superfluous  with  car- 
ry inpr  coals  to  Newcastle;  yet  that  has 
certainly  been  Mr.  Pritchett's  most  worthy 
service  to  the  technical  school  over  whi<^ 
he  has  presided  for  the  past  six  years. 
He  has  thrown  his  influence  into  humaniz- 
ing the  life  of  the  place.  Recognizing 
that  the  pro?;pe(  tive  engineer,  just  as  ab- 
solutely as  the  student  of  classical  courses, 
needs  comradeship  and  diversion,  as  well 
as  technical  instruction,  he  has  built  up 
the  Tech  Union,  with  its  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  and  harmless  amuse- 
ments. He  has  welcomed  the  growth  of  a 
normd  and  healtl^  interest  in  athletics. 
Whatever  has  seetned  to  foster  the  com- 
munity spirit  hm  had  his  hearty  support. 

Nor  have  his  efiiorts  been  confined  to 
the  5?tudent  body.  In  order  to  promote 
greater  solidarity  of  sentiment  among  the 
alumni  he  organised  the  big  reunion  of 
1904.  He  followed  the  example  of  a  few 
of  his  teachers,  and  set  an  example  to 
many  more  of  them,  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  city 
beautiful  that  is  gradually  snppi anting 
the  commonplaceness  of  old  Boston,  and 
his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
Charles  River  Dam  Commission,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds,  came  about  in 
recognition  both  of  his  remarkable  en- 
gineering capacity  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  part  of  an  undertaking 
which  involves  converting  the  tidal  estu- 
ary Imown  as  the  Back  Bay  into  a  decora- 
tive  fresh-water  lake  comparable  with 
Hamburg's  Alster  Basin. 

A  conviction  as  to  the  duties  of  citizen* 
ship  led  him  soon  after  he  settled  in 
Boston  to  become  a  resident  of  the  lesser 
city  instead  of  following  the  majority  of 
the  privileged  classes  to  a  pleasanter  and 
better-povcrned  suburban  town.  And  this 
civic  interest  has  not  been  confined  to 
attending  the  primaries  and  voting.  A 
scheme  for  a  radical  reform  of  the  system 
of  Boston  city  government,  one  which 
would,  in  theory  at  least,  be  applicable  to 
most  American  cities,  was  elaborated  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Reform  Clnb  two 
years  ago,  and  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  for  it  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  it  has  stirred  up  abundant  dis- 
cussion and  has  already  influenced  the 
thinking  of  others.  It  called,  amongst 
other  reqturenienta»  for  a  mayor  with  very 
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lai*^  powers,  an  lUBistant  mayor,  a  ealnnet 

of  seven  hoads  and  a  single  chamber  of 
forty  representatives,  all  tJ^ese  to  be  paid 
relatively  large  salaries  in  order  that  a 
better  class  of  men  might  be  attracted  to 
the  public  service. 

In  addition  to  many  other  re^onsibili- 
ties  Mr.  Pritdiett  very  lately  accepted 
ihte  cliaimianship  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Franklin  Fund,  the  money 
left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  institute  to  benefit  workingmen. 
That  he  had  a  hand  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
endowment  of  that  fund  is,  to  say  the 
least,  suspected. 

Not  only  in  deed  but  in  word  Mr.  Prit- 
chett  has  emphasized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institute  students  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic his  ideas  of  service.  Again  and  again 
in  public  address  lie  hns  upheld  the  con- 
ception that  young  men  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  tedmologieal  sehools  not  w 
much  to  bold  -certain  jobs  as  to  live  the 
best  life  possible  while  holding  them. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  pension 
fond  Mr.  Pritdiett  wiU  have  every  possi- 
Wo  opportunity  to  justify  the  faith  of 
those  who  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  of  modem  educational  thinkera 
Eveiything  on  the  material  side  will  be 
in  his  favor:  whereas  in  Boston  he  has 
had  great  odds  against  which  to  contend. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  personal  friend  of  long 
standing,  and  the  two  are  said  to  be  in 
agreement  on  all  vital  points.  Even  had 
ifr.  Pritchett  remained  at  the  institute  he 
would  still  have  been  the  ironmaster's 
right-hand  man.  It  is  indeed  generally 
believed  that  Mr.  Carnegie  stood  ready, 
in  ease  the  merger  of  Harvard  and  the 
"Teeh"  had  taken  place  and  Dr.  Prit- 
chr>tt  had  been  in  line  to  succeed  President 
Eliot,  to  endow  the  combined  institution 
with  untold  millions.  That  chance  to 
make  out  of  the  oldest  American  nni- 


versity  and  &e  lai^est  of  American 

technological  schools  incomparably  the 
leading  university  of  the  world,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  seemingly  been  lost.  At  all 
events,  the  former  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  will  have  a  free  hand 
in  his  new  undertaking,  directed  from 
headquarters  in  Forty>flfth  Street,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Pritchett 's  career  up  to  this  time 
has  been  so  comprehensive,  and  he  has 
thought  so  broadly  along  various  lines, 
that  he  should  be  an  especially  efTicient 
man  in  managing  the  great  humanitarian 
work  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  in  mind. 
The  director  of  the  foundation  is  now  in 
his  forty-ninth  year,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
a  graduate  of  Pritchett  College  at  Gla.s- 
glow  in  that  state,  and  a  sometime  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  the  German  methods  of 
scientific  research,  in  which  he  still  be- 
lieves with  modified  seal.  His  doctorate 
in  philoBophy  was  gained  at  Mimich ;  his 
honorarv'  degrees  were  received  from 
Hamilton,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Johns  Hopkins.  At  the  time  that  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  1900, 
he  was  saperintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  His 
equipment  for  holding  that  important  po- 
sition had  been  acquired  through  years 
of  service  in  governmental  and  private 
astronomical  obsrrvntr)rios. 

That  still  further  honors  are  ahead  of 
Mr.  Pritchett  has  ahready  been  rumored 
from  Washington.  The  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion will,  one  year  hence,  lose  its  present 
president,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  who 
finds  the  labor  of  directing  so  great  an 
establishment  too  onerous.  The  two  men 
most  prominently  mentioned  aa  possible 
successors  to  Dr.  Oilman  are  Charles  D. 
Waleott,  now  director  of  the  Geological 
Snrvej,  and  Henry  Smith  Pritchett. 
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Jg^N  December  16  the 
C^i  grand  jury  in  the 

United  States  District 
Court  for  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  Kan- 
sas was  discharged.  In 
the  nine  days  that  it 
had  been  in  session  in 
Topeka,  it  had  returned  indidMents 
against  twenty-five  men  charged  with  il- 
legal acts  in  connection  witli  trovornment 
land  in  western  Kansas.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Kansas  land  fraud  investiga- 
tion, the  government  ofTicials  announced 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  fraudulent 
homestead  entries  and  illegal  feneing. 
Tlie  results  of  the  grand  jury  session 
indicate  that  the  government  will  carry 
out  this  threat  to  tlie  letter. 

As  the  deliberations  of  the  grand  juy 
progresstnl,  the  little  information  obtain- 
able was  such  as  to  prepare  the  public  for 
startling  developments.  In  its  final  re- 
port, however,  the  jurj'  exploded  a  bomb 
and  caused  one  of  the  bipjjest  sensations 
of  the  year  in  Kansas  by  returning  an  in- 
di<  tinent  which  charges  F.  Duraont  Smith, 
T.  E.  Ryan  and  Roseoe  Wilson  with  con- 
spiracy. F.  Dumont  Smith  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  KuBum.  As  a 
lawyer,  a  politician  and  a  leader  in  the 
fifrht  of  tlu>  stat«'  lt'f;i.slature  acainst  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  he  has  made  him- 
self known  from  one  end  of  the  state  to 
the  other.  Roseoe  Wilson  is  Smith's  law 
partner.  T.  E.  Ryan  a  few  months  ago 
resigned  his  position  as  special  agent  of 
the  general  land  office  in  Kansas,  and  took 
up  his  r(si(!i'nec  at  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 
He  is  well  known  in  Illinois  and  Kansas. 

Tbe  aeeimtion  against  Smith,  Ryan 
and  Wilson  is  gabftantially  as  follows : 
S<mie  two  years  ag«^  a  man  named  W. 


A.  Ilauuah  made  a  false  homestead  entry 
on  government  land  in  Hodgwnan  eonnty. 

In  filing  his  final  proof  on  the  land,  he 
took  the  required  oath  that  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  government.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence presented,  he  had  not  complied 
with  these  conditions.  George  M.  Mon- 
tague signed  Hannah's  papers  as  a  wit- 
ness. T.  J.  Palmer,  the  probate  judge  of 
Iloilpeman  county,  took  the  evidence  in 
the  hual  proof.  C.  J.  Johnston  had  also 
been  gnil^  of  irregularities  in  eonneetion 
with  a  homestead  entry. 

Upon  leaniinin:  of  these  ill^al  deals, 
Roseoe  Wil.sou  approached  Hannah, 
Palmer,  Monti^foe  and  Johnston,  and  told 
them  that  for  a  consideration,  he  and 
Smith  could  induce  T.  £.  Byan,  the  gov- 
ernment inspeetor,  to  overtop  ^  irregn- 
hnitieai  The  amount  of  money  demanded 
varies,  according  to  the  different  stories 
told,  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  The  attor- 
neys  paid  a  part  of  tiie  mon^  thns  ob- 
tained  to  Ryan.  They  also  secured  for 
him  a  railroad  pass.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  government  inspector 
did  not  report  the  illegal  acts  of  Smith'a 
clients.  This  deal  was  made  about  a  year 
ago.  Hannah,  however,  failed  to  escape 
trouble  with  the  government.  He  was  in- 
dicted for  perjury,  and  at  a  session  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  last  fall  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  and 
spend  ten  days  in  jail.  In  some  way  the 
deal  between  Sniitli,  Wilson  and  Ryan 
leaked  out,  and  the  grand  jury  indictment 
w&s  the  result. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  accusatian 
brought  against  F.  Dumont  Smith.  The 
defendant  denies  the  charge.  Shortly 
after  the  faidietment  was  returned,  he 
told  the  writer  that  the  government's  ease 
wonld  fall  to  pieces  vrbm  the  facta  eame 
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to  be  investigated  before  a  court.  Fof 
the  crime  with  which  Smith,  "Wilson  and 
Ryan  are  charged,  the  maximum  penalty 
is  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

F.  Dumont  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  representing  the  largest  sen- 
atorial district  in  Kansas,  the  district 
which  includes  most  of  the  western  coun- 
ties where  land  dealings  are  being  investi- 
gated, lie  has  served  in  three  sessions  of 
the  legislature,  having  been  elected  to  the 
senate  in  1900  and  1904.  Last  winter  he 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  senate. 
When  the  Kansas  legislature  declared  war 
upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Smith 
plunged  into  the  fight  with  untiring  en- 
ergy, and  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  shake  the  power  of  the  big 
corporation  in  Kansas.  He  wrote  the 
anti-discrimination  bill,  which  Governor 
E.  W.  Hoch  in  a  public  address  charac- 
terized as  the  most  effective  oil  legislation 
enacte*!  in  Kansas.  He  also  drafted  the 
child-labor  law  now  in  force  in  the  state. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  framing  the 
present  railroad  law,  and  introduced  an 
original  idea  of  his  own  by  writing  the 
section  creating  the  office  of  special  attor- 
ney for  the  board  of  railroad  commission- 
ers, with  power  to  bring  suit  before  the 
boanl  without  waiting  for  complaints  to 
be  made  by  injured  shippers. 

Smith  is  a  lawyer  and  a  newspaper  man. 
He  owns  the  Kinsley  Mercury,  a  country 
paper  which  he  founded  in  1892.  He 
graduated  from  the  National  University 
of  Law  at  Wtushington,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  legal  studies  he  came  to 
Kansas  and  opened  an  office  at  Kinsley. 
He  prides  himself  upon  being  a  "short- 
grass"  la\v\'er,  with  clients  among  the 
rank  and  file  in  western  Kansas.  During 
recent  years  his  practice  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily extensive.  He  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  Kansas  in  the  law 
suit  with  Colorado  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  two  states 
are  contending  for  the  use  of  the  water 
of  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  man  who  engineered  the  Kansas 
land  fraud  investigation  is  Albert  R. 
Greene,  special  inspector  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Greene  brought  to 
the  Kansas  fight  the  reputation  he  had 
made  when  he  unearthetl  the  land  frauds 
in  Oregon  and  secured  the  indictment  of 


i.  Dl'MONT  SMITH 


Ktnsju  State  Senator  indict«d  for  coiupirac)-  to  defraud  tlw 
gQVcnmcot  of  Lina 

Senator  John  H.  Mitchell.  A  fighter  by 
nature  and  a  detective  by  training,  he 
has  few  equals  in  the  work  of  bringing  to 
justice  men  who  have  tried  to  cheat  the 
government  out  of  its  public  domain. 

Albert  R.  Greene  was  born  in  Illinois 
some  sixty-five  years  ago.  He  came  to 
Kansas  in  1857,  and  during  the  war  he 
served  in  the  Ninth  Kansas  Cavalry. 
After  he  had  again  become  as  nearly  a 
man  of  peace  as  it  is  his  nature  to  be,  he 
went  into  newspaper  work.  He  tried  sev- 
eral experiments  with  country  papers, 
then  became  Kansas  correspondent  for 
the  Kansas  City  Journal.  In  the  early 
eighties  he  was  appointed  inspector  for 
the  United  States  land  office,  and  held 
this  position  until  a  general  proscription 
under  Cleveland's  administration  threw 
him  out  of  the  government  sen'ice.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  department  com- 
mander of  the  Kansas  G.  A.  R.  Later  he 
again  went  into  the  government  land 
service.  About  five  years  ago  lie  was  ap- 
pointed special  inspector  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  sent  to  Oregon 
to  fight  out  the  cause  of  the  government 
against  the  land  grabbers. 

On  October  23,  1905,  Greene  made  his 
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appearance  at  Topeba.  The  news  of  his 

arrival  arotisfd  a  lively  interest  through- 
out th*^  state,  and  caused  couslernation 
amoug  llie  ranchmen  in  western  Kansas, 
to  whom  the  coming  of  a  man  of  Greene 's 
propensities  boded  no  good.  Greene  had 
a  conierence  with  John  S.  Dean,  at  that 
time  United  States  diatriet  attorney  for 
^msas,  then  disappeared.  The  federal 
officials  talked  with  studied  indifference 
about  land  investigations  somewhere  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
public  was  left  to  do  its  owtt  speenlating 
on  the  subject. 

After  a  few  weeks  Greene  appeared  in 
Tupeka  again  as  suddenly  as  he  had  van- 
ished, and  loeked  himself  in  an  office  in 
the  federal  building.  Once  or  twice  more 
he  made  trips  into  western  Kansas,  then 
the  announcement  was  made  that  In  Iir^^ 
John  C.  Pollock  had  called  a  special  grand 
jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
upon  inatruetions  of  the  attorney-general. 
By  this  time  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
the  government  land  situation  would  be 
aired  before  a  grand  jury,  and  that  eattle^ 
men  in  western  Kansas  were  in  danger  of 
indictment  and  prosecution. 

On  December  4  the  grand  jurors,  gath- 
ered from  ever}'  part  of  the  state,  ap- 
peared bt^fore  the  court.  Jndfre  Pollock, 
in  giving  his  instructions  to  the  jurors, 
wanied  them  of  tiie  serious  nature  of  the 
work  before  them.  "When  it  ia  shown,** 
he  said,  "that  any  person  has  broken  the 
laws  of  the  government,  you  should  re- 
torn  an  mdietment.  Consider  in  no  ease 
the  standing  of  the  person  ehartred  wilh 
crime.  The  la^vs  of  the  United  States 
must  be  fairly  and  fearlessly  enforced, 
whether  they  concern  persons  in  h^  po- 
sition or  low." 

On  the  morning  of  December  5  the 
probing  of  the  land  eases  eonunenced. 
An  iniiiiensc  mass  of  information  had  been 
collected  by  Albert  R.  Greene,  and  this 
evidence  was  siipplemented  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  crowd  of  witnesses  from  the 
country  of  buffalo  grass  and  barbed  wire. 
Each  day  brought  additions  to  the  com- 
pany of  men  who  thronged  the  corridors 
of  the  government  building  and  waited  to 
be  taken  before  the  grand  jury.  Tl  is  a 
far  cry  from  Topeka  to  the  cattle  ranches 
of  Mm  tdii  and  Wallace  counties.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  looked  strangely  out  of 
place   and   uncomfortable.  Cattlemen 


with  for  caps  and  bushy  beards  jostled 

cattlemen  with  broad  felt  hats  and  long 
mustaches  and  talked  about  Texas  fever 
and  the  prospects  for  winter  pasture. 

The  vague  and  m*  >  luplete  information 
that  leaked  from  the  jury  room  served 
only  to  increase  the  curiosity  of  the  publie 
and  the  aoaaetgr  of  the  men  who  had  cause 
to  dread  d»  disclosures  that  might  be 
made  by  witnesses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  locked  doors.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  hinted  that  the  situation  waa  more 
prrave  than  it  had  at  first  been  supposed 
to  be,  and  that  even  former  officials  of  the 
government  were  in  danger  of  indictment 
Men  waiting  anxiously  for  information 
haunted  the  oflRces  and  paced  nervously 
up  and  down  the  halls.  And  out  on  the 
prairies  of  western  Kansas  flie  cattlemen 
watched  each  solitary  horseniati  with 
anxiety,  dreading  the  appearance  of  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  who  might 
have  outrun  the  stage  coach  and  brought 
the  first  news  of  an  indictment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  6  the 
first  partial  report  of  the  grand  jury  was 
made.  District  Attorney  John  S.  Dean 
announced  that  indictments  for  illeural 
fencing  of  govemni<  •■  1  ad  had  been 
found  against.  A.  R.  L.mi 'h  and  Robert 
Merton  and  ;i!T;iiTi-t  tin  1>  nee  Cattle  Com- 
pany. Lynch  and  Merton  are  ordinary 
eatuemm  with  a  ranch  in  Stevens  county, 
where  tiiey  live.  Their  case  presents 
nothing  unusual.  The  ease  of  the  Boioe 
Cattle  Company  is  different. 

Henry  8.  Boiee  is  one  of  the  b^ 
known  residents  of  Kansas  City,  Mi-=;ouri. 
lie  is  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire,  and  is 
prominent  in  business  affairs.  In  addi- 
tion  to  being  president  of  flie  Boice  Cat- 
tie  Company,  he  is  treasurer  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Live  Stock  Company,  and  his 
btuiinesB  associates  say  that  his  repntation 
has  been  one  of  intetrrity  and  fair  dealing, 
ile  has  been  prominent  in  benevolent 
work,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Provident  Association. 

The  ranch  owned  by  the  Boiee  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  in  Kansas.  It 
is  lliirty-five  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
miles  wide,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
fi  part  of  Moi  ton  county,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Kansas,  considerable  districts 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  This  ranch  was 
purchased  from  the  Beaty  Brotbtrs  in 
1898,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  $300,000  for 
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the  land,  stock  and  implements.  The  in- 
dictment charges  that  the  ranch  is  made 
op  in  part  of  government  land  illegrally 
fenced.  The  officers  of  the  Boice  Com- 
pany are  Henrj'  S.  Boice,  president;  A. 
E.  IVIerdian,  of  New  York,  secretary,  and 
Emanuel  Lehman,  of  New  York,  treas- 
urer. The  feileral  statute  prescribes  that 
the  punishment  for  illepal  inclosure  of 
government  land  shall  consist  of  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  maximum  pen- 
alty is  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  a  year's  im- 
prisonment on  each  count. 

The  other  reports  of  the  grand  jury 
were  made  on  December  9  and  16.  The 
last  report  included  the  indictment  of 
Senator  Smith.  On  December  9  it  was 
announced  that  the  jury  had  found  in- 
dictments against  J.  S.  Bilby,  John  E. 
Bilby,  R.  I.  Bilby,  James  II.  Drain,  Lewis 
C.  Jenkins  and  Arthur  Bowman.  Four 
separate  indictments  were  returned 
against  the  Bilbys  and  their  associates. 

J.  S.  Bilby  is  a  millionaire  living  near 
Quitman,  Missouri.  John  E.  Bilby  and 
R.  I.  Bilby  are  his  sons.  The  other  men 
indicted  are  employees.  Two  large 
ranches  in  western  Kansas  are  operated 
by  the  father  and  the  two  younger  men. 
The  charge  against  John  E.  Bilby,  James 
II.  Drain  and  Lewis  C.  Jenkins  is  sub- 
ornation of  perjury.  It  is  charged  that 
they  induced  men  from  ]\Iis.souri  to  go  to 
western  Kansas  and  make  fraudulent  fil- 
ings on  land,  in  order  that  the  land  might 
be  added  to  the  Bilby  holdings.  For 
these  services,  it  is  charged,  each  bogus 
settler  got  $50  and  his  traveling  expenses. 
It  is  said  that  the  defendants  built  a 
"shack"  on  each  quarter  section  thus  ob- 
tain«Hl,  but  that  the  improvised  home- 
steaders never  saw  the  cabins  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  lived  the  time 
allotted  by  the  government.  The  Bilby 
ca.se  is  the  only  one  reported  by  the  grand 
jury  in  which  the  defendants  are  charged 
with  actual  fraud,  other  than  illegal  fenc- 
ing, in  securing  government  land. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
eleven  men  were  indicted  on  the  charge  of 
unlawful  enclosure  of  government  land, 
vary  ing  from  1,680  to  17.760  acres  on  the 
inilividual  counts.  One  of  these  nien  is 
R.  M.  Crawford,  county  treasurer  of 
Stevens  county,  and  another,  M.  J.  Allen, 
county  attorney  of  Morton  county.  The 
total  acreage  included  on  these  charges  of 
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unlawful  enclosure  amounts  to  67,440 
acres. 

Most  of  the  illegal  fencing  brought  to 
light  by  the  recent  investigation  is  in 
Morton  and  Stevens  counties,  in  the  very 
corner  of  the  state.  These  counties  are 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  cattle  rais- 
ing. Neither  is  crossed  by  a  railroad. 
Communication  with  the  outside  world  is 
by  way  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
Liberal,  on  the  Rock  Island.  From  Rich- 
field, the  county  seat  of  Morton  county, 
the  distance  to  either  of  these  railroad 
stations  is  almost  sixty  miles. 

At  the  tirjie  of  the  rush  of  immigration 
to  western  Kansas  in  1885  and  1886,  the 
extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  state 
was  filled  rapidly.  Hundreds  of  settlers, 
lured  by  the  promise  of  profitable  farm- 
ing on  cheap  government  land,  removed 
to  the  Southwest  and  took  homesteads. 
They  found  the  land  in  pos.session  of 
ranchers.  These  original  cattlemen  had 
for  years  pastured  their  herds  on  the 
prairies  at  will.  The  invention  of  barl)ed 
wire  had  given  them  the  key  to  a  new 
method  of  ranching.  They  had  aban- 
doned the  system  of  herding  on  the  open 
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range,  finding  it  cheaper  to  run  barbed 
wire  around  vast  traets  of  land,  thus 

fencing  it  for  their  own  use.  This  was 
the  .sitnntif)n  when  the  settlers  invaded 
the  country. 

Between  the  cattlemen  and  the  settlers 
th«.'n'  arose  a  bitter  feud,  t!u'  herders  us- 
ing every  means  to  keep  the  grangers,  or 
homeateaders,  from  occupying  the  land 
i«4iich  they  had  appropriated  to  their  own 
uw*.  By  enaetinqr  the  law  against  fencing 
government  laud,  Congress  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  homesteaders,  and  the  cattle- 
nion  wore  beaten.  One  by  one  they  <ravc 
up  the  strunitle  and  either  went  out  of 
business  or  removed  to  Texas  or  Okla- 
homa. 

Then  the  grangers,  left  in  undisputerl 
possession  of  the  land,  tried  to  farm  as 
they  had  done  in  lUinou,  Ohio  and  Indi- 

ana.  It  wa.s  a  disastrous  experiment. 
From  1888  to  1896  little  rain  fell,  and 
farming  was  a  total  failure.  During 
those  disastrous  years  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  sonthwestem  eoiinlics 
gave  up  the  tight  and  left  the  country. 
The  rest  stayed,  but  gave  up  farming  and 
took  to  cattle  raising. 

For  a  time  the  settlers,  each  with  his 
sjiiall  ranch  and  herd  of  stock,  were  fairly 
prospcions.  Then  the  beef  trust  reduced 
the  price  of  cattle  nnd  inofits  declined. 
Only  the  most  economical  methods  brought 
returns.    The  ranehman  found  that  he 


could  not  do  business  profitably  with  less 
than  one  thousand  head  of  eattle,  and  that 

for  this  stock  he  required  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land.  Then  this  second  dyna.sty 
of  cattlemen  reverted  to  the  tacticii  of 
their  former  enemies,  and  fenced  indis- 
criminately their  own  land  and  unoccu- 
pied land  belonging  to  the  government 
It  is  for  this  that  they  have  embroiled 
themselves  with  the  United  States  Court. 

The  ranchers  thus  in  danger  of  convic- 
tion make  their  defense  on  grounds  of 
utility.  They  say  that  the  land  they  have 
fenced  is  worthless  except  for  eattle  rais- 
ing, and  that  if  they  did  not  inclose  it.  it 
would  lie  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  officials  contend  that  much  of 
this  fenced  land  would  be  available  for 
cultivation  in  tliis  latter  day  of  increased 
rainfall  if  the  fences  were  removed.  The 

caftKnnen  say  tliat  they  have  never  oj)- 
posed  settlers,  and  that  they  have  even 
been  willing  to  fence  off  quarter  sections 
in  the  midst  of  their  "pa.stures"  ^en- 
evr  n  settler  wanted  to  settle  upon  a 
lu>iiiestead. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  eon- 
trovers>',  the  fencing  system  is  doomed. 
The  relentles.s  prosecution  of  the  federal 
courts  will  soon  drive  out  the  fences,  even 
if  the  renewed  immigration  to  the  Sontit* 
west  for  a<rrienltnval  purposes  would  not 
of  itself  soon  have  maide  necessary  a  new 
I'^ime. 


OUB  PARENTAL  SCHOOLS 

BY 

MARY  BICHAiU)S  GRAY 


AN  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
/\     pound  of  cure."  The  prevention 

rather  than  tlie  punishment  of 
crime  is  the  watchword  of  the  day,  the 
idea  actuating  our  most  advanced  thinkers 
and  workers  in  (rimiiiolofry.  Prisons 
filled  with  offenders,  haired  and  bolted 
reform  schools  full  to  overtlowing  with 
boys  and  girls  handteapped  in  the  raee 
of  life  by  ha%'ing  upon  them  the  stit'ina  of 
crime— these  are  conditions  which  ought 
not  to  be.  When  we  stop  to  consider  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  according  to  tiie 
authorities  at  Pontiae,  one  of  our  lai^ 


reform  schools,  truancy  is  the  beginning 
of  a  downward  course,  it  seems  as  if  the 

parental  or  trnant  school,  which  aims  to 
save  the  child  from  himself,  to  prevent  his 
becoming  a  criminal  by  taking  him  in 
hand  while  he  is  still  young,  is  the  kAq* 
tion  of  a  grave  problem. 

The  parental  school  is  what  its  name 
implies,  an  institution  in  which  the  man- 
au'ciiieiit  takes  the  place  of  parents.  This 
means  tliat  the  phvsicrd  needs  of  the  pupil 
are  taken  care  of,  tiiat  the  moral  part  of 
the  curriculum  is  an  important  part,  and 
that  the  intelleetnal  development  is  safe- 
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guarded  by  having  the  best  teachers  ob- 
tainable. It  is  a  regiilar  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  a  reform  school,  but  not 
in  the  penal  sense  of  the  word,  for  the 
children  committed  to  it  are  in  no  way 
criminals,  being  convicted  of  no  offense 
except  truancy.  It  is  a  charitable  institu- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  a  public  school 
is  an  eleemosynary  affair.  In  every  city 
and  every  school  in  the  country  we  find 
truants— boys  and  girls  who  dislike  the 
discipline  of  daily  tasks  and  find  ways  of 
evading  them.  Unfortunately  their  num- 
ber is  large,  especially  in  our  big  cities. 


sistants.  The  term  preferably  runs  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  with  light  courses  in 
siunmer,  those  in  gardening  being  the 
most  attractive.  The  curriculum  is  the 
same  as  in  the  first  eight  . or  nine  grades 
of  the  public  schools,  so  that  when  leaving 
children  are  fitted  to  take  their  regular 
places  in  their  own  schools.  The  time  of 
commitment  varies;  it  may  be  definite  or 
indefinite,  but  the  length  of  stay  depends, 
at  least  in  part,  on  behavior.  Military 
training,  singing,  gymnastics,  school, 
gardening  in  summer,  light  hoasework, 
and  games  form  the  daily  routine.  A  mili- 


THE  MAIN  Bl  ILDING  OF  THE  BOSTON  PARENTAI.  S(  HOOL 
Lcicated  at  Weit  R(>ibur>',  ei«ht  milea  from  Boaton,  and  having  a  frontage  oo  the  ('harlci  Kiver  U  l.OOO  (ert 


One  of  the  truant  officers  of  New  York 
recently  estimated  the  number  there  to  be 
more  than  a  thoiLsand ;  in  Chicago  there 
are  quite  as  many.  This  is  the  class 
which  the  truant  schools  aim  to  reach. 

Parental  schools  are  always  in  outlying 
districts,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
prisons,  saloons  and  crowded  districts. 
The  grounds  are  large  to  give  opportunity 
for  outdoor  .sports  and  exerci.se,  and  for 
teaching  gardening  in  summer.  The  or- 
ganization is  on  the  cottage  plan,  that  is, 
the  boys  are  separated  into  small  groups 
or  families  who  live  in  separate  cottages 
or  homes  where  they  receive  individual 
attention  and  home  training  from  the 
family  officers— the  married  couple  at  the 
head  of  each  establishment  and  their  as- 


tary  system  of  discipline  prevails  ;  every 
family  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  boys  is 
a  company  and  drills  every  day.  A  sys- 
tem of  marking  for  le-ssons  and  for  con- 
duct in  and  out  of  school  determines  the 
ranking,  and,  in  some  schools,  the  length 
of  stay.  Punishments  consist  of  depriva- 
tions, extra  work,  and  confinement  in  ' '  the 
solitary"  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  corporal  punish- 
ment there  is  little  or  none,  no  matter 
what  the  offense.  Attempts  to  run  away 
add  one  month  to  the  length  of  stay. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  physical  side 
of  the  boy's  nature.  When  he  enters  he 
is  measured;  his  peculiarities  are  noted, 
his  record  is  put  on  file  and  to  it  from  time 
to  time  changes  are  added.  In  accordance 
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with  these  facts  he  receives  his  individnal 
help.  His  food  is  plain  and  hearty, 
properly  cooked  and  measured  out  after  a 
regular  dietary.  The  most  scientific  as- 
sistance that  it  is  possible  to  give  is  his 
during  his  stay. 

That  one  of  these  schools  may  be  a 
possibility,  a  compulsory  education  law, 
making  truancy  a  crime  for  both  children 
and  parents,  and  a  juvenile  court  or  its 
e(juivalent,  must  be  in  force.  The  task  of 
seeing  that  delinquent  children  are  in 
school  rests  upon  the  truant  officers  who, 
after  gathering  their  data  from  the 
schools  in  their  district,  hunt  up  the  tru- 
ants, urge  them  to  go  to  school,  warn  them 
and  their  parents,  and  finally  failing  to 
keep  them  where  they  Ix'long,  have  notices 
served  on  them  to  appear  in  the  juvenile 
court,  which  has  in  charge  commitments 
to  the  parental  schools.  Many  boys  are 
put  in  charge  of  probation  officers,  citi- 
zens who  volunteer  to  watch  over  them. 
This  plan  is  followed  with  all  who  are 
paroled  from  the  school.  Quite  naturally 
the  probation  officers  are  liked  while  the 
truant  officers  are  disliked  by  those  under 
their  supervision.  The  system  works  ad- 
mirably. According  to  statistics  forty 
per  cent  of  those  warned  by  the  officers 
give  heed ;  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  those  who  take  the  discipline  of 
the  school  are  saved;  and  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  who  remain  in 
the  school  so  long  as  the  authorities  deem 
it  necessary,  ever  break  their  parole  or 
give  the  probation  officers  any  trouble. 

Of  these  schools  only  those  in  Boston, 
Brooklyn  and  Chicago  are  of  the  most 
approved  type,  that  in  Chicago  being  the 
finest.  We  have  all  over  our  country  re- 
form schools  without  number,  ungraded 
rooms  and  ungraded  schools  for  truant 
children,  schools  for  incorrigibles,  indus- 


trial schools,  and  so-called  parental 
schools,  all  of  which  aim  at  reform  work 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  yet  have  not 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  parental 
schools.  For  example,  the  New  York 
parental  school  in  a  congested  part  of 
the  city  lacks  the  first  essential  feature  of 
such  an  institution— a  location  in  the 
covmtry.  The  Glen  Mills  House  of  Ref- 
uge, with  the  cottage  system  of  organiza- 
tion, has  all  the  features  of  a  parental 
school,  yet  is  merely  a  reform  school,  for 
it  takes  only  juvenile  offenders,  those  al- 
ready having  upon  them  the  stigma  of 
crime. 

The  oldest  of  the  parental  institutions, 
the  Brooklyn  Truant  School,  originally  a 
reform  school,  opened  in  an  abandoned 
hotel  near  Enfield,  and  changed  into  a 
parental  school  in  1893,  has  expanded 
until  it  is  very  large.  The  buildings  alone 
cost  $70,000  and  accommodate  118  boys. 


U.\NUAL  TRAJMNG  AT  THK  CHICAGO  PARENTAL 
SCHOOL 


Unfortunately  at  present  the  longest  term 
is  nine  months.  This  gives  a  long  summer 
vacation  during  which  a  boy  can  do  ill 
enough  to  offset  the  good  effects  of  a  year 
of  training,  and  this,  too,  does  away  with 
the  pos.sibility  of  teaching  gardening, 
although  there  are  seventeen  acres  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  Parental  School  at  West  Roxbury, 
eight  miles  out  from  Boston,  having  a 
frontage  on  the  Charles  river  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  and  almost  twenty-eight  acres 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  was  opened  in 
1895.  The  land  and  equipment  cost 
$164,976.90.  The  yearly  running  ex- 
penses are  $29,293,  and  the  number  of 
boys  accommodated  about  two  hundred, 
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making  the  cost  for  each  approximately 
$146. 

The  Chicago  Parental  School,  modeled 
after  these  and  after  the  Glen  Mills  House 
of  Refuge,  is  finer  than  any  of  them  be- 
cause it  has  the  best  features  of  eacK 
The  commodious  and  handsome  buildings 
situated  in  thirty  acres  of  ground,  are  in 
Bowmanville,  eight  miles  out  from  the 
eity,  and  were  erected  less  than  two  years 
igo.    The  equipment,  consisting  of  the 
main  building  with  sclux)! rooms,  oottages 
with  open  dormitories,  superintendent's 
house,  hospital,  kitchens,  laundry,  bake- 
house, icehouse,  farmhouse,  stable,  team 
and  wagons,  stock  and  poultry,  cost  $250,- 
000.  On  January  1  there  were  in  attend- 
ance 231  boys  organized  in  six  families. 
This  number,  however,  crowds  the  capac- 
ity of  the  present  buildings  to  excess,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  long  be  main- 
tained. 

Of  course,  the  most  mteresting  thing  in 
the  institution  is  Boy.  He  understands 
why  he  is  under  restraint.  He  has  learned 
that  the  warnings  of  truant  oflficers,  the 
threats  of  parents,  and  the  breaking  of  a 
parole  are  matters  of  importance,  and  he 
has  had  it  thoroughly  impressed  on  his 


mind  that  no  power  on  earth,  except  his 
own,  can  get  him  out  of  his  unbarred 
prison.  On  his  arrival  that  was  the  first 
thing  that  he  was  told  very  kindly  yet 
very  firmly,  and  it  has  been  told  him  and 
his  companions  again  and  again.  He  has 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  earn  hia 
own  freedom.  The  discipline  is  strict, 
and,  of  course.  Boy  does  not  like  it,  but 
that  is  to  be  expected.  Unaccustomed  to 
regular  hours,  the  monotonous  humdrum 
of  regular  work  and  absolute  obedience, 
a  "no  bumming"  program  is  an  ordeal  for 
him.  Then,  too.  Boy  gets  no  tobacco  and 
no  drinks  and  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  good  society  as  regards  lan- 
guage. He  sleeps  in  a  bed  instead  of 
under  a  sidewalk  or  in  a  doorway,  he 
bathes  and  puts  on  all  the  underclothing 
which  propriety  requires  every  day;  he 
indulges  in  no  "ten,  twent',  thirt'  shows," 
gives  the  police  no  merry  chases,  and  has 
teachers  who  are  enough  for  him  no  mat- 
ter what  dodge  he  attempts.  The  life  is 
wofuUy  tame  and  uninteresting,  yet  he 
^'ots  used  to  it,  and  endures  his  bondage. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  could  not 
walk  by  a  thing  which  was  unattached 
without  grabbing  at  it.    On  the  day  of 
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his  introduction  to  the  kitchen  he  grabbed 
a  handful  of  scrambled  epgs  and  put  them 
inside  his  sweater.  That  was  not  because 
he  really  wanted  the  eggs  to  eat,  but  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  habit  of  grabbing 
things  to  be  "fimny";  it  was  merely  one 
way  of  expressing  lawlessness.  Boy  does 
not  like  to  go  to  school  and  never  did,  but 
his  new  teacher  is  "not  so  bad  as  the  old 
ones."  lie  makes  him  do  things,  thereby 
forcing  Boy  to  respect  him.  So  busy  is 
Boy  from  morning  to  night  that  he  does 
not  think  much  about  running  away, 
though  he  would  like  to.  There  are  no 
bolts,  no  bars,  no  high  fences  to  hinder 
his  decamping,  yet  he  does  not  go.  Has 
he  not  heard  all  about  all  those  who  have 
made  the  attempt?  He  knows  of  but  one 
boy  who  got  away  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and 
"Mike's"  escape  was  effected  by  his 
aunt,  "Blonde  Marie,"  who  had  all  the 
policemen  in  their  district  "scart,"  and 
spirited  him  away  on  a  boat.  But  when 
Mike  comes  back  to  the  city,  if  he  ever 
dares,  the  school  authorities  will  have  him. 
His  day  of  reckoning  is  only  delayed,  it 
will  surely  come. 

Everybody  is  so  cheerful  and  hopeful 
that  Boy  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  life  for  him,  and  that  being  good 
is,  after  all,  not  so  very  hard.  Gardening 
is  the  most  delightful  thing  about  the 
school.    Last  summer  he  had  a  garden 


plat,  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  all  for  his  very 
own.  With  what  pride  he  attended  his 
flowers  and  vegetables.  The  work  was 
hard;  the  sense  of  ownership  and  the 
visible  resiilts  of  honest  labor  were  his 
only  reward,  yet  what  more  could  he  or 
any  gardener  ask  for? 

Boy's  predominating  characteristics  on 
arrival  are  temper  and  a  lack  of  moral 
sense.  Without  rhyme  or  reason  he  flies 
into  a  temper,  the  slightest  thing  often- 
times acting  as  a  provocation  for  an  out- 
burst. He  can  and  will  show  the  most 
violent  liking  for  a  companion,  be  on 
terms  of  the  utmost  friendliness,  then 
turn  and  "snitch"  or  tattle  on  him  the 
next  moment.  "Snitching"  being  such  a 
general  fault  it  is  doubly  punished; 
"snitcher"  and  "snitchee"  faring  alike. 
He  needs  and  gets  a  great  amount  of  moral 
training  of  the  simplest  and  most  funda- 
mental sort  in  and  out  of  day  school,  and 
on  Sunday  goes  to  the  Jewish,  Protestant 
or  Catholic  Sunday  school,  just  as  his 
parents  dictate. 

Boy's  vocabulary  is  interesting.  It 
smacks  of  the  street,  and  is  an  almost  mi' 
intelligible  patois,  made  up  of  slang  and 
one  knows  not  what.  Full  of  life  and 
vigor,  it  is  a  thing  with  which  he  does  not 
part  readily.  Language  work  and  reading 
are  the  studies  to  which  he  takes  most 
kindly.    He  loves  to  talk  and  to  be  told 
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stories  which  he  can  repeat.  Although 
his  baby  days,  if  he  really  ever  had  any, 
are  long  past,  swallowed  up  in  worldly 
experiences,  he  will  listen  with  intense 
interest  to  the  simplest  stories,  and  ask 
to  have  them  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  And  strangely  enough,  lacking  as 
he  is  in  moral  training,  those  of  a  moral 
character  oftener  than  not  are  the  favorite 
ones.  In  school  Boy  is  tractable,  because 
the  teacher  has  so  much  power  behind 
him,  and  because  the  marks  in  school  count 
so  much  in  determining  the  rank  at  table, 
which  in  turn  detennines  the  amount  of 
pie  to  be  eaten  or  not  to  be  eaten.  The 


whom  they  deal  are  on  the  road  to  crime, 
and  statistics  prove  that  from  eighty-five 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  saved; 
that  is,  they  come  out  with  no  stigma  of 
crime  upon  them  to  become  good  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  Half  our  boys  and  girls 
would  be  better  citizens  and  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  life  if  they  were 
given  the  training  of  these  schools.  The 
leiKons  of  law,  order  and  obedience  im- 
posed upon  them  are  most  salutary.  So 
far,  the  time  which  the  boys  have  been 
kept  has  been  too  short,  because  it  waa 
thought  necessary  to  cut  expenses  and  to 
take  as  many  different  ones  as  possible. 


READY  FOR  THE  DAY'S  WORK  AT  GAROEXINQ 


teacher  and  the  family  officers  work 
adroitly  upon  Boy's  weaknesses  as  well 
as  upon  his  strong  points.  What  worse 
punishment  for  a  Boy  than  to  sit  by  and 
see  his  foster  brothers  eat  the  pie  denied 
himt  What  more  tantalizing  thing  than 
having  the  latticework  fruit  cupboard  so 
near  "the  solitary"  that  he  can  con- 
stantly sec  and  smell  the  ripe  fruit  caged 
behind  chained  doors  T  The  spirit  of 
emulation,  never  so  strong  as  in  child- 
hood, is  also  worked  upon  to  spur  him  to 
action. 

Naturally  the  first  questions  asked  con- 
cerning parental  schools  are  these:  Do 
results  warrant  the  outlay  of  so  much 
money  as  is  required  to  equip  and  keep 
them  in  running  order!  Do  they  serve  a 
better  purpose  than  reform  schools? 
Most  assuredly  they  do.    The  boys  with 


In  Boston  all  are  committed  for  fifteen 
months,  which  terra  may  be  reduced  on 
certain  conditions  of  good  behavior;  in 
Chicago  the  term  is  indefinite,  seven 
months  being  the  shortest  time  in  which  a 
boy  can  earn  his  release.  Authorities 
agree  that  in  most  cases  fifteen  months  is 
not  any  too  long,  and  that  the  term  could 
be  wisely  extended.  Almost  invariably  in 
the  cases  of  those  returned  for  further 
discipline  the  trouble  has  been  that  they 
were  dismissed  sooner  than  in  the  wisdom 
of  their  instructors  they  should  have  been. 
Money  invested  in  making  good  citizens, 
it  stands  to  reason,  is  much  better  spent 
than  in  prosecuting,  trying  and  punish- 
ing criminals.  May  the  day  .soon  come 
when  the  public  will  realize  this  and  be 
willing  to  spend  money  on  preventives 
rather  than  on  cures  for  crime. 


THE  MAKING  OF  TO-MORROW 

HOW  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-DAY  IS  PREPARING 
FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-MORROW 


A  New  Turbine  Torpedo  for  the 
United  States  Navy 

By  Walter  L.  Bemtley 

"rpiIE  chief  aim  of  the  navy  is  to  fight, 
A  and  the  keynote  of  all  efforts  should 
be  efficiency,"  says  Rear- Admiral  Con- 
verse, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
in  his  recent  annual  report.  Following 
quickly  upon  this  significant  utterance 
comes  the  announcement  that  the  United 
States  Navy  has  just  adopted  a  new  engine 
of  destruction  in  the  shape  of  a  high-speed 
turbine  torptMlo,  the  Bliss-Leavitt. 

This  self-propelling  sea  monster  travels 
through  the  water  at  a  pace  of  thirty-six 
knots  and  has  an  extreme  range  of  four 
thousand  yards,  thirty-five  hundred  being 
the  guaranteed  contract  range.  Owing  to 
its  superior  advantages  in  speed  and 
range,  being  capable  of  going  eight  knots 
or  twenty-five  per  cent  faster  and  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  the  latest  White- 


head, it  will  supplant  the  latter,  now 
considered  to  be  ob.solete.  The  best  per- 
formance of  the  Whitehead  is  a  speed  of 
twenty-eight  knots,  going  but  two  thou- 
sand yards. 

The  new  torpedo  has  an  additional  ad- 
vantage and  one  esjK'cially  adapted  for 
submarines,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  dis- 
charged equally  well  from  submerged 
tubes  as  on  deck,  a  feat  never  successfully 
accomplished  with  the  Whitehead.  Two 
contracts  amounting  to  several  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  awarded  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  new 
weapons;  four  hundred  have  been  or- 
dered, three  hundred  twenty-one-inch  and 
one  hundred  eighteen-inch.  About  thirty 
of  the  latter  have  been  delivered  at  the 
Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  and  two  of  the 
twenty-one-iiu'h.  This  latter  giant  is  de- 
signed to  carry  one  of  the  most  destructive 
charges  of  explosives  ever  stored  in  a 
single  shell. 


OETTINQ  READY  TO  CHARGE  THE  AIR  FL.VSK  OF  THE  VEW  TORPEDO 
Tbe  motive  power  m  2^230  puunda  of  comprcwed  »u 
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THE  TORPEDO  IN  THE  TUBE  ABOUT  TO  BE  FIRED 
Ad  impulie  charge  of  uinrty  pouodt  sUrta  the  cigv-ehaped  ahell  of  itcd  oo  it*  eonne 


The  remarkable  achievements  iu  speed 
and  range  are  brought  about  through  the 
employment  of  a  superheating  process  ap- 
plied to  the  compressed  air,  which  is  the 
motive  power,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
turbine  engine.  These  are  the  two  revo- 
lutionary features  embodied  in  its  mechan- 
ical construction.  The  superheating  of 
the  compressed  air,  causing  greater  ex- 
pansion and  consequently  increased  en- 
ergj'  and  motive  power  in  the  air-flask,  is 
produced  through  a  burner  or  pot,  the 
flame  of  which  is  fed  automatically  by 
alcohol  in  tubes  or  valves  leading  from 
two  reservoirs.  The  flow  of  alcohol  is  reg- 
ulated so  that  an  even  and  steady  tem- 
perature is  kept  in  the  air-flask  at  all 
times.  This  uniform  temperature  reduces 
the  possibilities  of  an  explosion  to  a  min- 
imum. The  flame  is  automatically  ignited 
the  moment  the  torpedo  is  discharged  from 
the  tube. 

In  conjunction  with  the  superheating 
device,  the  next  vital  and  uniijue  engi- 
neering feature  introduced  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  torpedo  is  the  turbine 
engine.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a  dinner 
plate,  made  of  steel  in  two  duplicate 
parts,  separated  by  a  disk,  and  is  installed 
in  the  after-body  or  tail  end.  This  appa- 
ratus, though  weighing  less  than  twenty 


pounds  and  but  IV/^  inches  in  diameter, 
yet  develops  130  horse-power,  making 
approximately  eight  thousand  revolutions 
a  minute.  Rotating  at  this  enormous 
speed,  the  engine  drives  the  two  propeller 
shafts,  operating  in  reverse  directions  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  revolutions  per 
minute.  Each  of  the  turbines  is  sup- 
plied with  eighty-four  buckets,  about  one 
inch  or  more  deep.  In  contrast  to  the 
turbine  the  three-cylinder  reciprocating 
engine  of  the  latest  Whitehead  weighed 
forty  pounds  and  only  gave  thirty-nine 
horse-power.  The  addition  of  a  pair  of 
extra  propeller  blades  is  one  of  the  minor 
improvements  over  the  old  Whitehead. 

The  torpedo  is  quite  unifonn  in  shape, 
the  eighteen-inch  fitting  the  tubes  now  in 
use.  The  war-head  is  more  blunt,  while 
the  after-body  or  end  tapers  down  less 
sharply  than  the  Whitehead.  Its  length 
is  sixteen  feet  nine  inches;  diameter, 
eighteen  inches,  and  it  weighs  some 
eighteen  hundred  pounds.  The  torpedo  is 
assembled  in  three  parts,  the  war-head, 
holding  the  explosive  charge  of  132  pounds 
of  wet  gun-cotton,  the  air-flask  and  the 
after-body  containing  the  engine,  con- 
trolling mechanism,  rudders  and  propel- 
ler. The  air-chamber  is  larger  and  longer 
than  in  previous  types,  being  seven  feet 
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and  nine  inches.  This  is  made  of  heavy 
forged  steel,  tested  to  stand  a  pressure  of 
three  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
though  2,250  pounds  is  the  regulation 
working  pressure.  During  the  run  of  the 
torpedo  the  air-pressure  is  reduced  to 
about  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  scpiare 
inch.  The  air-flask,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  made  of  a  special  steel,  hav- 
ing an  elastic  limit  of  ninety  thousand 
pounds  and  a  tensile  strength  of  128,000 
pounds.  The  war-head,  made  of  phosphor 
brt)nze,  is  fitted  with  a  device  for  cutting 
through  a  protective  netting.  This  is 
shaped  like  an  auger,  and  is  revolved  by 


inary  foe.  This,  at  the  Noyak  Bay 
proving  ground,  was  represented  by  a  sub- 
merged net  twelve  hundred  feet  distant. 
The  torpedo  goes  through  the  meshes  and 
after  each  shot  the  net  is  hauled  up,  the 
torn  hole  indicating  the  exact  striking 
point.  The  requinnl  deviation  in  range  is 
five  yards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
bull  's-eye  and  thirty  inches  above  and  be- 
low five  feet  depth.  Each  torpedo  must 
come  within  these  measurements  three  out 
of  five  shots  in  order  to  be  officially  pa.s.se<l. 
A  distance  gear  automatically  shuts  off 
the  air  from  the  engine  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  hundred  yards  run,  causing  it  to 
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the  motion  of  the  torpedo  through  the 
water. 

The  torpedo  is  fired  out  of  a  tube  some 
twenty  feet  in  length,  the  interior  being 
well  greased.  About  twenty  minutes  are 
required  to  force  the  2,250  pounds  of  com- 
pressed air  into  the  air-chamber.  An  im- 
pulse charge  of  ninety  pounds  starts  the 
glistening,  cigar-shaped  shell  of  steel  on 
its  course.  On  ships  gunpowder  and  elec- 
tricity are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 
After  making  a  five-foot  dive,  striking  the 
water  nearly  horizontally,  the  t(»rj)edo 
darts  off  on  a  lM»e-line,  foaming  and  tear- 
ing through  the  water  to  attack  its  imag- 


Hoat  to  the  surface.  It  is  then  towetl  back 
to  the  steamer,  carefully  hoisted  out  of  the 
water  by  a  ring  fastened  to  the  center, 
recharged  and  fired  over  again. 

After  having  been  successfully  tested 
on  the  proving  steamer  at  Noyak  Bay, 
Long  Island,  the  torpetloes  are  sent  to  the 
Torpedo  Station  at  Newport  to  be  grad- 
ually distributed  to  the  various  battle- 
ships, torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.  Here 
special  maneuvers  and  drills  are  given  to 
the  members  of  the  seamen  gunners'  class 
and  special  detailed  officers  in  firing  and 
learning  how  otherwise  to  handle  the  new 
weapon. 
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A  Model  Bakery  In  London 

By  E.  S.  Dougli* 

NOW  that  the  "decadence  of  the  drug" 
is  becoming  fully  recognized,  people 
are  finding  out  also  timt  they  moat  have 
some  sTibstitnte  for  their  formor  prop. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  that  their  beat 
plan  is  not  to  require  one.  For  several 
centuries  they  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
medical  man  and  hnvo  taken  with  the  best 
grace  possible  a  vaiit'ty  of  drugs  that 
does  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  profes< 
sion.  But  in  view  of  statistics  of  alarm- 
ing increase  in  varieties  of  disease  as  well 
BB  of  incapacity  on  the  part  of  people  to 
resist  them,  the  common  sense  of  many 
has  led  them  to  look  elsewhere  than  to 
inedic'ine  for  a  solution  of  the  health 
question. 

The  medical  profession  has  not  reached 
this  lengthy  because  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  the  existence  of  a  school  involves 

a  system  to  be  taught,  which  in  its  turn 
results  in  crystallization  and  resistance  of 
anything  threatening  to  disturb  or  eu- 
dan^'er  it.  In  England  the  medical  pro- 
f  ssii  n  is  Irnkptl  upon  in  ,1  Way  that 
sliocks  thuse  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  their  physician  as  a  cross  between 
a  clergyman  or  father  confessor  and  a 
chemist.  People  are  feelin?  that  doctors 
are  business  men  who  can  not  be  expected 
to  cure  permanently  the  hen  that  only 
Iris's  jrolden  cfrps  when  "out  of  order." 
They  see  that  even  the  old  "family  doc- 
tors** limit. their  dnty  to  coring  the  spe- 
cific disease  they  are  called  in  for,  and 
leave  the  patient  where  he  was  with  re- 
gard to  re  taming  the  good  health  he  may 
have  gained.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  in 
London  there  are  several  doctors  who 
have  spemally  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  efforts  to  reduce  cure  to  a  per- 
manency by  preventive  measures.  Natur- 
ally, and  in  fact  inevitably,  these  have  to 
do  with  food,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see 
Dr.  AlHnson's  bread  advertised  all  over 
the  city,  and  are  informed  that  the  bak- 
ery is  under  the  inspection  of  the  doctor 
himself. 

The  other  nuthori/ed  bread  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  theory  that  no  yea.sl  shouUl  be 
need  in  raising  bread.  The  doctor  who 
arlvnrnt"^  this  theory  found  that  her  pa- 
tients could  not  get  bread  free  from  yeast 


and  chemicals.  Owing  to  the  busy-uess 
and  laziness  of  tiiis  age  they  declared 

themselves  unable  to  make  it,  and  at  first 
she  used  to  send  bread  made  in  her  own 
kitchen  to  those  who  complained  of  this 
difficulty.  Soon,  however,  tlie  demand  for 
it  grew  too  large,  and  she  felt  forced  to 
erect  a  bakery.  The  "Wallace  Bakery'* 
is  now  well  known  and  it  has  certain  fea- 
tures which  Hinder  it  unique  and  which 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  public  requirements  to  a  lieijiht  that 
would  somewhat  strain  the  ordinary  man- 
Tifaetnrers  of  cheap  bread  and  greatly 
benefit  the  public. 

The  flour  ined  is  whole  meal,  but  pre- 
pared  in  a  special  way.  After  the  grain 
has  been  ground,  the  meal  is  sifted  and 
the  coarse  part  is  put  into  a  mill  wliich 
reduces  it  to  the  fineness  of  fionr.  When 
the  two  parts  are  again  put  tncrether. 
there  is  produced  a  whole-meal  Hour  as 
fine  as  the  finest  white  flour.  The  dietetic 
importance  of  this  is  great,  as  all  irrita- 
tion wliich  sometimes  results  from  the 
use  of  ordinary  brown  bread  is  obviated. 
The  milk  used  is  guaranteed  free  from 
preser^'atives.  This,  in  a  city  where  al- 
most all  the  milk  is  carried  many  miles 
and  freely  preserved  with  boraeic  acid 
and  other  means,  is  an  advantage  to  which 
the  fjeneral  public  has  not  awakened. 
The  butter,  besides  being  free  from  these 
preservatives,  is  also  free  from  salt,  which, 
accordinj*  to  the  Wallace  system,  should 
not  be  used  as  an  ingredient  because  it 
is  a  mineral  The  natural  salts  found  in 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  the  body,  but  also  for 
the  palate  of  the  natural  man.  These 
natural  salts  are,  of  course,  unknown  to 
the  average  mortal  in  eivili/ed  countries 
in  which  the  vegetables  arc  boiled  in 
water  which  is  thrown  away.  The  "con- 
servativi  "  method  of  cooking  them  by 
which  little  or  no  water  is  used  and  when' 
vegetables  are  steamed  or  served  \vith  the 
little  water  in  which  they  were  boiled 
made  into  a  sauce,  not  only  reveals  the 
full  flavor  of  the  vegetable,  but  retains 
all  the  salts  contained  in  it,  whieh  are,  in 
fact,  its  mast  important  properties. 

Another  feature  of  the  Wallace  bread 
and  the  various  fancy  cakes  and  biscuits 
produced  in  this  bakery  is  that  only  cane 
snpnr  is  used  in  their  manufacture,  beet 
sugar  not  being  approved.  The  eggs  used 
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are  fresli,  aecording  to  another  standard 

than  that  of  the  vendors  who  price  their 
"fresh"  eggs  at  the  lowest,  and  have 
ranging  up  from  that  a  bewildering  array 
of  "Selected,"  "Guaranteed,"  "Coun- 
try," culminating  with  "New  Tjjiid.'' 

The  water  used  in  the  making  of  this 
bread  is  distilled  on  the  premises,  and  the 
workmen  are  carefully  chosen  with  a  view 
to  securing  men  who  will  be  scrupulously 
clean.  The  machinery  in  the  factory  is 
driven  by  electricity,  and  the  oiling  is 
done  by  means  of  inttM'ior  ehanibcns  which 
make  it  impossible  for  the  oil  to  come  into 
eontaet  with  tiie  bread.  One  might  be 
exensed  for  expecting  bread  made  without 
raising  chemicals  or  yeast  to  partake  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  brickbat,  but  the 
sifters  and  the  mechanism  for  beating, 
whiskin;;  and  kneading  the  dough  entirely 
supply  their  place. 

The  fint  impression  made  by  the  bread 
is  the  '*h<Hne4nade"  flavor.  This,  when 
analyzed,  is  merely  its  flavor  of  purity, 
the  natural  result  of  cleanliness  and  pure 
ingredients.  Different  varieties  are  made, 
some  with  malt,  some  with  butter,  one  with 
a  fresh  egg  to  each  pound  loaf,  another 
merely  of  the  whole  meal  and  water.  It 
is  a  surprise  that  would  delight  the  heart 
of  the  scientific  dietetic  physieiRn  or 
housekeeper  to  find  that  both  brcud  and 
cakes  made  of  this  fine  whole-meal  flour, 
and  on  these  nTT^nlnt  ly  hyfrietiic  lines, 
equal  the  best  that  are  made  of  white 
flour  and  soda  and  tartaric  acid  or  yeast 
in  lightness  and  daintiness,  while  the  nut 
flavor  of  the  wbole  meal  adds  a  distinct 
charm. 

In  these  days  when  medicine  is  disered- 

ited,  food  is  b('<riiiniii^  fo  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  more  advanced 
among  the  medical  profession  and  by  a 
still  larger  number  outside  it  The  cry 
tor  a  siuipb'r  life  is  aceompanied  by  a 
demand  for  simpler,  more  natural  food, 
but  also  for  absolutely  pure  ingredients. 

It  is  felt  that  the  food  question  lies  at 
the  nwt  of  more  of  the  ill  health,  disease 
and  sin  of  the  people,  than  either  the  av- 
erage man  or  wonmn,  whether  medical, 
theologienl  or  lay,  miirbt  care  to  acknowl- 
edge. When  this  is  more  generally  felt, 
bakeries  on  the  plan  of  the  one  described 
will  be  the  rule,  and  not  as  is  now  the 
case,  a  unique  product  of  the  effort  of  one 
doctor. 


A  Notable  Chinese  Imperial  Decree 
By  H.  W.  Provmc* 

CHINA  is  rapidly  awaking  from  her 
long  sleep.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Chinese  history  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years  have  been  full  of  surprise. 
But  since  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  per- 
haps nothing  has  occurred  that  means  so 
much  for  the  future  of  the  empire  as  an 
imperial  decree  recently  published. 

Every  one  who  has  even  a  superfldal 
acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  nation 
knows  that  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
f  eatares  is  its  system  of  literary  examinSp 
tions.  China  has  long  been  famous  as 
"the  one  autocratic  country  where,  by 
sheer  intellectual  merit,  the  son  of  the 
poorest  peasant  could  rise  to  the  highest 
ntt'ccs  in  the  empire. "  For  the  aristoeracy 
of  China  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
nor  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  but  an  aris- 
tocracy of  letters.  The  posiiesBion  of  the 
higher  literary  de«rrees  makes  any  citizen 
of  the  empire  eligible  to  the  most  impor- 
tant official  position.  The  striking  peeuU 
iarity  of  the  Chinese  system  of  education 
has  always  been  that  it  made  no  attempt 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  modem 
learning,  but  confined  itself  to  teaching 
the  Chinese  clas.sics.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  classics  is  the  passport  to 
success. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  reform  party 
in  China  has  l)een  seekinsr  to  introduce 
western  learning  and  brin^^  about  some 
change  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  The  present  Emperor  has  been 
in  full  sympathy  with  this  movement  As 
early  as  1896  he  issued  a  decree  for  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  system  of  exami- 
nations, in  which  hp  said:  "We  have 
been  compelled  to  issue  this  decree  because 
our  examinations  have  degenerated  to  the 
lowest  point,  and  we  see  no  ntber  wny  tn 
remedy  matters  than  by  changing  entirely 
the  old  methods  of  examination  for  a  new 
course  of  competition.  Let  us  all  try  to 
reject  empty  and  useless  knowled^re  which 
has  no  practical  value  in  the  crisis  through 
which  we  are  passing." 

This  decree  produced  a  crreat  deal  of 
excitement.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  Emperor's  removal  from  power 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  and  helped  to 
bring  on  the  Boxer  npnsinir  But  the 
influx  of  western  ideas  has  wrought  great 
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ehanges  amonir  the  Chinese  people.  And 

a  fow  wwks  ag:o  the  Empress  Dowager 
herself,  in  respon^o  to  a  memorial  from 
Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai,  issued  a  decree 
that  abolishes  entirely  the  old 
of  examinations  for  literary  d^n*^^- 
Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-kai  ia  one  of  the  most 
powernil  offielak  in  the  empire,  and  it 
was  largely  throng^  his  aid  that  the  Bin- 
press  Dowasfor  micwcdcd  in  doposinpr  the 
Emperor.  That  he  should  now  be  so  in 
Cavw  of  a  veform  that  seven  years  ago 
he  bitterly  opposed  is  sifriiiRcaiit  of  the 
change  of  opinion  in  the  empire. 

This  imperial  deeree  is  indeed  a  notable 
one.  After  a  complimentary  referaiee  to 
the  old  system  of  examinations  it  goes  on 
to  say:  "^Just  now  we  are  passing 
thnm^  a  erisiB  franght  with  diffionlties, 
and  the  conntry  is  most  nrcrently  in  want 
of  men  of  talents  and  abilities  (of  the 
modem  sort).  Owing  to  the  fact  that, 
of  late,  modem  methods  of  location  have 
been  daily  on  the  ineronse  nmnnpst  us,  we 
repeatedly  issued  our  commands  to  all  our 
vieerc^  and  governors  of  provtnees  to 
lose  no  time  in  establishing  modern  schools 
of  learning  in  such  number  that  every 
member  of  this  empire  may  have  a  means 
of  going  tiiefe  to  study  and  learn  some- 
thing substantial,  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
self to  be  of  use  to  his  country.  We  have 
indeed  thoag^t  deeply  on  this  subject. 
On  a  former  oeeasion  tiie  Ministers  of  Ed- 
ucation  mpmoriali/fHi  us,  snsrffpsiing  that 
the  old  style  of  literary  examinations  may 
be  gradnally  abolished  Yify  extending  hy 
three  tirm  r  the  period  for  thrni.  Viceroy 
Yuan  Shih-kai  in  his  present  memorial, 
however,  asserts  that  unle.ss  these  old 
style  examinations  be  abolished  once  for 
all  the  people  of  this  empire  will  continue 
to  show  apathy  and  hesitate  to  join  the 
modem  sehools  of  learning.  Henee  if  we 
desire  to  see  the  spread  of  modern  educa- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
schools  we  must  first  abolish  the  old  style 
of  studying  for  the  examinations.  The 
said  memorialist's  arjmments  on  the  sub- 
ject show  the  result  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  we  therefore  hereby  eom- 
mand  that,  Iwginning  from  the  Ping-wu 
Cycle  (1906),  all  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  literary  tlearees  of  Chujen 
and  Chinshih  (Master  of  Arts  and  Doc- 
tor) after  the  old  style  shall  be  hen  ■>  f  ^rth 
abolished,  while  the  annual  competitiona 


in  the  eities  of  the  Tarioos  provinces  for 

the  Hsiuts'ai  (Bachelor  of  Arts)  or  licen- 
tiate degree  are  also  to  be  abolished  at 

once. ' ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotar 

tion  that  the  decree  is  a  sweeping  one. 
To  abolish  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  a  system 
of  education  hoary  with  age  and  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  national  life  is  an  aet 
that  mi<:ht  well  be  expected  to  send  con- 
sternation to  the  hearta  of  the  literaiy  and 
offieial  classes  throughoot  the  country.  In 
order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to 
those  who  have  studied  under  the  old  sys- 
tem it  is  provided  that  "those  possessors 
of  literary  degrees  of  the  old  style  Chujen 
and  Hsiuts'ai  who  obtained  their  degrees 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  decree  shall 
be  given  opportnnities  to  take  np  offieial 
rank  according  to  their  respective  grades 
and  abilities."  And  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  new  education  mure  acceptable  to 
the  pe«^le  of  the  empire,  known  every* 
where  as  the  most  conservative  on  the 
globe,  the  decree  assures  them  that  the 
purpose  of  the  new  is  the  same  as  Aat  of 
the  old.  "In  a  word,  the  methods  and 
aims  of  our  modern  schools  of  learning 
have  the  same  force  as  the  ancient  form 
of  selection  of  men  for  office  from  the 
schools,  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  rewards  in  rank  and  d^rees  are 
the  same  as  tiioae  hitherto  obtained  by  the 
old  style  of  literary  competitions.  The 
rpjmlations  and  ndes  for  the  various  mod- 
em schools  of  learning  and  their  various 
branehea  of  study  have  for  their  aim  the 
attainment  of  substantial  and  practical 
knowledge.  We  are  certain  that  the  offi- 
cial elaases  and  gentry  throughout  the 
empire  on  learning  of  this  will  enthusias- 
tically set  about  to  start  as  many  schools 
as  possible,  and  thus  give  the  blessings  of 
modem  education  to  eveiy  individual  sub- 
ject of  the  throne.  The  iiovernment  being 
thus  enabled  to  obtain  men  of  talents  and 
abilities,  it  follows  that  the  cities  and 
towns  producing  such  bright  lights  of 
learning'  wiU  also  enjoy  a  reflected  honor 
therefrom." 

Knowing  full  well  that  sneh  a  radical 
reform  as  this  decree  contemplates  can  not 
be  Ruccpssful  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  unicial  claase«,  and  understanding  how 
easy  it  is  for  Chinese  officials  to  nef^eet  a 
business  in  which  they  feel  nn  personal 
interest,  the  Empress  Dowager  insists  that 
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all  officialg,  from  the  miiiMtevB  of  edvcar 

tion  down  to  the  diRtrict  magistratrv  shall 
"make  haste  to  establish  primary'  schools 
in  all  the  towns,  hamlets  and  villages 
within  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  to  select 
intelligent  teachers  for  them,  so  that  the 
minds  of  all  onr  subjects  may  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  modem  knowledge." 

The  full  sifrnificance  of  this  notable  de- 
cree it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  esti- 
mate. Bat  in  thus  snmmarily  abolishing 
the  ancij'tit  systoui  nf  r ducation  it  under- 
mines the  strongest  fortification  of  China's 
conservatism  and  isolation.  It  throws  the 
doors  wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  mod- 
em learninfr.  It  means  that  the  men  with 
western  training  will  henceforth  wield  a 
larger  influence  than  ever  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  It  will  help  on  the  strag- 
gle asrainst  the  ifrnnrance  and  superstition 
which  have  so  long  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  splendid  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  lonp:  step  toward  the 
emancipation  of  the  people,  and  it  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of 
civilization  throu^'hout  the  world.  It 
marks  the  dawning  of  the  day  in  the  great 
empire  of  the  ISi&Bt. 


The  Future  of  Christianity  In  Japan 
By  John  t.  Dwarltif 

THE  future  religious  teaching  of  Tap m 
is  a  t;ro\vinp  problem.  The  attitude  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  official  class  gener- 
ally toward  Christianity  is  most  cordial. 
The  large  imperial  gifts  to  the  work  of 
the  VonnET  Men's  Christian  Assoeiation, 
to  Christian  orphan  asylums  and  other 
Christian  eleemosynary  institutions  show 
this  as  well  as  the  hearty  endorsement  hy 
the  government  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian x\.s.sociation  work  in  Manchuria  and 
of  missionary  work  in  the  hoapitala  of 
Japan  during  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  visit  of  Admiral 
Togo  and  his  oflScers,  on  behalf  of  the 
navy,  to  the  ancient  shrines  of  be  to 
worship,  and  the  especial  pilgrimage  of 
the  Emperor  to  those  same  shrines  to  give 
thanks  for  peace  and  to  worship,  are  sifr- 
nificant  that  the  old  relitjions  liave  not  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  nation  by  any  means. 


This  was  the  fourth  visit  of  the  present 

Emperor  to  this  shrine  and  it  is  noted 
with  pride  by  the  press  that  no  previous 
Emperor  had  shown  such  a  religious  spirit 
or  visited  the  shrine  so  many  times.  The 
day  of  thi^  visit  and  worship  was  relig- 
iously observed  as  a  government  holiday 
throughout  the  eountry. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  be  blind  who 
fails  to  see  that  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian institutions  have  a  marvelous  hold 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  probably  at  no 
time  has  the  nation  been  so  favorably  dis- 
posed to  Christian  teaching  as  at  present. 
What  sort  of  religion  the  future  will  re- 
veal it  will  be  most  intereatang  to  observe. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  more  practical  than 
western  forms  of  faith  and  yet  not  le» 
devout  and  evangelical.  The  day  of 
higher  criticism,  so  called,  has  already 
pa.«iRed  with  the  churches  of  Japan,  and 
there  is  a  conspicuous  return  to  the  sim- 
pler forms  of  faith  which  the  misrionaiy 
first  brought.  Denominrttional  union  is 
not  improbable  and  this  spirit  is  fostered 
by  the  missionaries,  among  whom  a  most 
harmonious  relation  exists. 

The  special  commission  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor 
has  attracted  interest  and  has  betti 
thought  to  point  to  possible  new  relations 
with  RoTiic;  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  an^^hing 
more  than  a  kind  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion can  be  seen  in  tiie  reception  whieh 
the  Emperor  jrave  to  the  delegate  from 
Home,  or  rather  from  Portland,  Maine. 

The  old  Japan  is  fast  passing  away. 
The  visitor  can  even  now  see  quite  as 
clearly  the  work  of  western  civilization 
as  of  the  eastern  type.  Even  in  religious 
work  there  is  already  being  felt  the  new 
spirit  of  indcjicndence  and  confidence 
which  the  war  has  encourafjed.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  Japanese 
character  a  wonderful  amount  of  common 
.sense  which  holds  back  the  hot-sjiirit  r  fl 
and  gives  a  balance  to  society  at  large. 
In  tiiis  true  and  commendable  spirit  of 
advance  there  will  not  be  the  overconfi- 
dence  and  unwise  independence  that  some 
fear.  In  Christian  work  the  independence 
and  self-support  already  assumed  is  an 
amrnry  of  healthy  growth  among  the 
churches. 
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Hittoiir  and  Travel 

The  Politic*]  History  of  EagUuid,  in  TweWo 
Volnmes.  Edited  by  William  Hunt,  D.Litt., 
and  Beginald  L.  Poole,  M.A.  Vol.  X,  1760- 
1801,  Xfy  mUian  Rnnt,  DJitt  LoajpiMMW, 
Oraen  4k  Go,  1906.       svitt  tad 

Not  for  seventy-five  ycara,  that  is,  since  Lin- 
gard  '8  monumental  work,  Lih  there  boca  any 
attempt  to  cover  the  vast  fiel  i  uf  source-material 
aind  later  historical  literature  and  present  the 
results  la  one  progressiTe  and  consistent  whole. 
Duing  thaw  jeais  Um  mass  of  new  natmal  haa 
eontiimed  to  aeeinniilBte,  showing  chanetaR  and 
events  in  new  light  and  correcting  old  errors. 
There  ia  clearly  justification  for  tlw  present  at- 
tempt to  present  in  adequate  siM  aaMr  tnatmDt 
of  this  mass  of  new  material. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  to  uppwtf  hat  the 
tMith  of  the  completod  aeriea.  cowa  tbo  poriod 
from  th«  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
October  25,  1760,  to  the  resignation  of  Pitt, 
March  14,  1801.  It  covera,  therefore,  the  period 
< :f  the  American  Revolution,  the  Froiicli  RovdIu- 
tion  and  the  first  stage  of  the  Kapoleonic  wars. 

The  Anoeriean  rea^r  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call 
"The  Colonial  Bebellion."  He  will  get  here  not 
only  the  point  of  view  of  an  Englishman  but  of 
one  who  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  bis  Tory  sym- 
pathies. The  author  not  only  believes  that  were 
It  not  for  French  intenrention  England  would 
have  conquered  Amerin  aa  eaaOy  aa  she  haa  aioee 
conquered  the  Boers,  but  he  further  believes 
that  George  III.  in  pushing  tlic  issue  with  the 
Colonies  to  the  point  of  war  acted,  perhaps  not 
wisely,  but  certainly  "within  the  principles  of 
right."  He  accordingly  has  little  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  Burke  toward 
tbe  American^  and  flidls  ntterly  to  appreciate 
the  bravp  service  which  they  tried  to  render  their 
country  in  preserving  her  from  dismemberment. 
Even  the  purohaBo  of  Hetisians  by  tin-  is 
justified.  ''They  (tbe  Americana)  were  making 
mur  on  the  King  and  he  had  as  good  a  right  to 
bogr  tnMpa  to  fight  in  his  quarrel  aa  he  had  to 
eannon"  (page  154). 

Tet  the  work  is  meant  to  be  judicious  and  fair. 
If  the  author  has  little  admiration  to  waste  on 
the  Ameriean  leaders,  he  has  less  for  the  English 
Mneiala  and  admirals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  min- 
Stera  of  OeoTfe.  who  hj  their  incapacity  made 
soch  a  mess  of  the  attempt  to  mdaea  Anerica  by 
force  of  arms. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  are  valuable 
maps  and  an  important  appendix,  ]iresenting  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  his- 
teiical  ^oatnio  that  liean  upon  thia  period. 


The  Second  French  Empire.    Being  the  ana* 

moirs  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  edited  by 
W.  A-  Crane.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

No  American  has  ever  had  such  intimate  rela* 
tioiis  with  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eageaie 
a.s  Ur.  Evans,  the  court  dentist.  Prom  1847  until 
the  fali  of  the  empire  his  proftastonal  duties  aa 
wen  aa  Ua  dtaraeteriatiea  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion of  increasing  trust.  A  profound  admirer  of 
tbe  Empress,  he  was  able,  as  the  whole  world 
knows,  to  Ik!  of  sujirfmo  assistance  to  her  in  her 
great  hour  of  trial  in  1871.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  tbe  book  is  that  in  which  he  relates  with 
great  detail  tbe  way  in  which  he  assisted  the 
Empreas  to  eaeape  from  Paris.  Dr.  Evans  had 
the  ability  to  write  vividly  and  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  fldmiration.  Tlie  volume  makes  an 
uidispensablo  doruinent  for  all  those  who  would 
study  the  fall  of  the  second  empiri^  and  for  the 
general  reader  baa  the  abaoibing  intereat  of  a 
romance. 

Historic  Illinoia.    By  Randall  Parrish.   Pp,  fa^ 
480.   Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

TUa  eolleetion  of  sketchy  of  early  Hlinois 

days,  while  not  scientific  historj-,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  formative  davs  of  the  commonwealth 
and  shows  the  possibilities  of  a  very  romantic 
and  interesting  life-story  of  a  great  western 
state.  The  early  part  of  the  volume  covers  mora 
or  leaa  familiar  j^oosd,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
tlie  aetivitiea  oiT  the  Indians  and  tbe  French 
pioneers.  Apart  frotii  this  Mr.  Parrish  tells  of 
pioneer  life  and  ndventure  as  mingled  with  tho 
exeiterneiit  nf  Indian  troubles  and  foreign  war. 
Black  Hawk  being  a  central  feature  in  one  way 
and  Ooorge  Bogen  Cbuk  in  another.  Loenl 
dUBcultioB  in  connection  with  the  troublesome 
slavery  question,  tho  pestiferous  Mormons  at 
Nauvoo,  or  the  hioation  of  the  nfato  cnpitnl,  are 
desfril>od  along  witli  accounts  of  the  work  of 
pioneer  ministers  and  the  adventures  of  noted 
outlaws  and  equally  famous  pioneer  characters. 
A  half  hundred  illustrations  enrich  the  narrati^ 
which  will  find  a  ready  welcome  into  any  library 
which  denres  to  be  complete  in  its  volumes  per- 
taining to  Miasiaaippi  witj  Uatoij. 

The  Brothers'  War.    By  John  C.  Reed.  Pp^ 
460.   Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2  net. 

Mr.  Reed's  little  book  on  the  Civil  War  and 
ita  aftermath  finds  place  among  tbo  rapidly  in- 
creasing literature  dealing  with  the  Ttegto  prob- 
lem in  the  South,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
value  of  its  contents,  perhaps,  as  for  tho  point 
of  view  it  suggests.  The  author  apparently  be- 
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longs  to  the  old  school,  Iwviag  been  old  enough 
when  the  war  began  to  undeistand  eewetbiag  of 

the  excitement  and  the  bittemesi  of  the  itrtig* 

pip,  and  tbcrcforo  writinp  now  in  advancing  years 
with  the  whole  history  of  a  generation  in  mind. 
There  are  chapters  which  make  character  studies; 
Calhoun,  Webster,  Toombs  and  Jefferson  I)avi8 
are  aoalyced.  Other  chapters  discuss  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery,  the  abolitionist  radioil  and  the 
anti-slavery  writer  particularly  being  flayed. 
Many  panes  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  is  unsparingly 
eondemned,  wli<  tber  considered  as  a  story  of  fact 
or  a  bit  of  Uterattire.  The  aasomption  ia  that 
■latevy  made  the  condition  of  the  negro  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  nraeh 
better,  too,  than  it  has  been  since  emancipation. 
The  deeds  of  tli*-  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  held  up  to 
admirntioQ,  Mr.  Keed  expressing  his  own  pride 
in  connection  with  that  as  greater  than  his  sat- 
iatection  with  hia  war  aerriee  in  the  Confederate 
annlee.  If  theee  and  other  vlewa  awaken  oppo- 
sition on  tlie  part  of  tlie  reader,  it  nevertheless  is 
true  that  the  opinion  of  one  who  looks  upon  great 
national  proldenis  from  the  point  of  view  of 
close  contact  with  conditions  in  the  South  is 
wortik  aexioiie  eonddeiatieo. 

Salve  Veaetia.    By  Franeis  Marlon  Crawford. 

New  Tork:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Two 
volumes.   Pp.  xi,  517;  X,  441.   $5  net  per  set. 

In  these  two  sumptnoue  volumes  Mr.  Crawford 
continues  those  dclightfnl  Itndies  of  Italy  which 
are  siviDg  him  a  position  among  history  wiitera 
tiva&g  that  he  has  reached  among  atoiy  writera. 

The  present  work  does  not  follow  quite  the  plan 
of  the  "Ave  Koina  Inimortalis, "  but  is  more 
chronological  in  treatment.  The  second  volume, 
however,  moves  out  somewhat  from  the  chrono- 
logical scheme  and  d^Ksribes  with  singular  charm 
and  vividness  the  men  and  women  of  the  ei^. 
No  English  or  American  writer  has  larger  eym- 
pr  t'lv  with  Italy  or  jifraspR  more  unerringly  tho 
Italian  point  of  view.  The  work  is  huilt  up 
straight  from  the  sources  and  every  pape  has 
some  vivid  story  or  comment  possible  only  for  a 
man  who  knows  his  Italy  as  does  Mr.  Crawford. 
Strongly  historical  as  it  therefore  ia,  it  is  far- 
thest possible  from  technical  Idstory.  It  is 
rather  that  sort  of  history  writing  of  which  only 
the  scholarly  novelist  is  capable.  The  doges  and 
the  bravi,  tlie  women  and  the  artists  of  Venice 
actually  live  on  its  pages.  The  book  is  in  fact  a 
transcript  of  life  rather  than  a  rewriting  of 
doenments.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford will  go  on  to  a  sindlar  etady  of  Florenee. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  appreciation  of  the 
illustrations  with  which  the  voUirno  is  filled.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tlrawinga  by  .Toseph  Pcn- 

nell  would  give  value  even  to  a  less  worthy  book. 


A  most  fntiresting  Tolnme  of  travel  In  the 

East  Madame  ITyaelnfho  Loyson's  "To  .Tcni- 
Balcm  Through  the  Land  of  Islam"  (The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.).  The  vohmio  is  a  record 
of  various  travels  in  North  Africa  and  Paiestine 
in  1894  to  1896.  Through  these  travels  Madame 
and  religionB  Christians  worship  the  same  Qod. 
IiQjWA  dlaooren  that  isUi^leQS  llolmmmedaiui 


In  the  entbulani  of  this  discovery  she  eompaiea 
Chrietiani^  aad  Tslamism,  latbsr  to  the  credit 
of  the  latter.  She  certiuidy  saw  the  better  ade 

of  ^Inhammedanism,  and  her  book  is  likely  to  be 
!i  corrective  of  certain  misrepresentations  of  that 
religion.  A.s  ji  book  of  travel  it  is  vivid  and  dis- 
cursive, intermingling  description  of  country  and 
cuatoma  with  reflections  over  religion.  Madame 
Lo{jBOB  wta  i^vea  the  entrfe  to  the  homee  of 
Ubun  and  describes  the  life  of  the  womra  wltb 
considerable  detail.  But  her  real  interests  arc 
relif^ioua,  and  the  volume  should  be  road  as  a 
most  attractive  text-book  in  tolerance. 

A  book  of  travels  and  observations  by  an  intel- 
ligent bii<:iness  man  nosk  always  attract  atten- 
tion. Soeiologiats  see  many  tiungs,  but  a  bosineee 
man  sees  otiheis^  and  in  any  ease  sees  Ufo  in  a 
different  perspective.  This  is  the  case  in  Mr. 
E.  F.  O.  Hatch's  admirable  volume,  "Far  East- 
ern Impre^  i ns"  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  $1.40 
net).  Mr.  Hatch,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
can  appreciate  the  political  as  well  as  industrial 
tendeadee  in  his  treatment  of  affairs  in  Japan, 
Korea  and  CUna,  and  baa  been  quick  to  ase  that 
the  East  is  to  be  something  other  than  a  mere 
curiosity  shop.  Written  in  large  part  before  tbe 
Russo-Japaneso  war,  it  has  been  tested  by  the 
events  of  that  war,  and  in  its  last  chapters  oat* 
lines  a  policy  for  Europe  and  Amenca  worth 
eonsideiing.  The  author  holds  that  Japanizing 
China  shonM  be  resiBted,  and  a  conference  of  the 
powers  should  be  held  to  decide  upon  the  future 
of  that  empire.  Writing  from  a  British  point  of 
view,  Mr.  llatch  regards  with  suspicion  the  atti- 
tude of  France,  Germany  and  Russia  toward 
China,  and  holds  that  the  United  States,  a the 
futnre  predominant  power  in  the  Pacific,  is 
equally  tttetestod  with  European  ponan  in  miiii' 
tainiaf  the  tntegd^  of  China. 


Biography  and  Sociology 
Lettera  of  Henrik  Ibsen.    Translated  by  John 
Kilsen  Laurvik  and  Mary  Morison.  New  Tork: 
Fo^  Doflkld  *  Co.,  p|».  496. 

Ibsen  has  never  become  qtrite  the  power  in 
America  and  England  that  he  is  in  Oennany,  but 
there  are  hosts  of  people  who  will  welcome  tfaia 

collection  of  his  lettera.  It  U  noticonhlo  that  the 
correspondence  contains  only  the  letters  from 
Ibsen,  and  that  these  are  in  large  mea.sure  to 
Brandes  and  to  Hegel,  his  publisbcr.  Along 
with  these  are  letters  to  variooa  fkisBds,  notably 
those  of  his  earlier  days,  and  one  or  two  to  hia 
fttmify.  It  la  at  this  point  that  the  most  devoat 
of  Ibsen's  admirers  will  receive  somewhat  of  a 
shock.  For  twonty-BPvpn  year.-?  he  apparently 
never  wrote  to  his  fatln  r  or  in  any  way  assisted 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  allowing  them 
to  be  supported  by  his  uncle.  A  further  exhibi* 
tion  of  Ibeen'a  efaaxaeter,  although  quite  in  an- 
other vein,  is  to  be  seen  in  bte  referraees  to  fba 
reception  accorded  his  plays  by  the  various 
nationalities.  His  correspondence  shows  that 
from  the  start  he  had  implicit  confidence  in  !iirn 
self  and  in  his  work.  Yet  his  lettera  are  seldom 
in  the  nature  of  commentary  upon  his  plays, 
"Ghosts"  bring  almost  the  only  exception.  One 
azisH  frsm  reading  the  book  with  %h»  feeling 
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tliat  the  real  Ibsen  has  escaped  him.  One  sees 
the  severe  and  fearless  portrayor  of  Bocial  ten- 
dencies, but  one  does  not  feel  auy  better  ac- 
quainted with  him.  This  fact  in  itself,  of  course, 
ia  impoiiaiit,  bat  none  the  less  diaappointingL 
Tht  eomspoiidraee,  however,  ia  to  tie  read  ana 
studied.  Tn  so  far  as  it  poes  it  is  a  revelation  of 
one  of  the  mopt  romarkatilc  men  of  the  day.  It 
phoulil  be  adiled  that  the  letters  are  preceded  by 

an  admirable  brief  bioerapbical  sketch  of  his 
lifeu 

Mrs.  Brookfietd  and  Her  Circle.  BjClanles 

and  Frances  Brookfietd.  New  York:  Charles 
Seribner's  Sons.  Vol.  I,  pp.  viil,  291;  Vot 
n,  pp.  ?63  to  554.   $7  net  per  set 

Mrs.  Brookiield  was  the  wife  of  William  Henry 
Brookfield,  and  with  him  a  member  of  that  bril* 
^Mat  eifele  compooed  of  Tennyaon,  Thackeray, 
Ouriji^  tfjttluUm,  JUBam,  MOnea  and  Lord 
Aahburton.  No  person  was  ever  more  loved  by 
more  brilliant  contemporaries.  Iler  sou  in  this 
volume  has  published  a  selection  of  correspond- 
ence as  well  as  something  from  her  own  diarr 
and  recollections.  The  result  is  a  charming  col- 
lection of  ntaaionliilii^  foil  of  elever  njiage, 
neonreDtional  Imt  diaxwterfadie  aneedotee,  tan 
genuine  affection,  which  throws  n  rumber  of 
most  interesting  sidelights  upon  that  moat  inter- 
esting period,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ccn- 
toiy.  The  aelectiona  from  Mrs.  Brookfiold  'a  cor- 
leepoiidenee  ran  as  late  as  1874,  bat  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  date  mostly  prior  to  1861.  Perhaps 
a«  interesting  material  as  any  ia  the  correspond- 
r  nre  and  aaeedotes  of  Thaekwaj  and  Mn,  GbT' 

lyle. 

Geocfsl  Soctolc^^j.  An  Exposition  of  the  Main 
DerelopBieDt  in  Sociological  Theory  from 
Bpencer  to  Hutzcnhofer.  By  Albion  W.  Small. 
Chicago !    The  Univeni^  of  G3iicago  FlSHU 

Pp.  xiii,  739,  $4  net. 

This  book  does  not  profess  to  contain  a  sys- 
tem of  sociology,  but  aims  rather  to  present  a 
conspectus  of  sociological  theory  as  it  exists  at 
pfceeat  with  a  criticism  of  sociological  methoda. 

mch  the  book  is  indispensable  to  every  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  and  Indeed  to  all  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  social  h;  i  i  i^s.  To  every- 
one who  wishes  to  know  the  present  condition  of 
BoiiologT,  wliat  its  relation  to  other  sciences  and 
-tthai  ita  bearings  on  the  waetieal  problems  of 
Bfe,  we  would  eonunend  uiis  book,  to  soeio1> 
ogist9  the  vrrrl:  will  be  found  especially  helpful 
in  correlauii^f  many  seemingly  discrepant  «o- 
ciolojnt'al  theories  of  the  present  and  in  sliowing 
the  place  of  diff erect  lines  of  research  in  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  science.  To  spe- 
cialists in  the  other  social  sciences:  histoiXy 
economies,  politics,  ethics,  the  work  will  be  ose- 
ful  in  presenting  <  1-  nrly  the  sipnificanre  of  soci- 
ology for  those  sciences,  and  their  relation  to 
sociology.  Finally,  to  the  lay  reader,  the  volume, 
thovgb  somewhat  long  and  detailed  in  maaj  of 
its  fiieoHions,  presents  admirably  the  tenden- 
cies, spirit  and  methods  of  moderr  •^--iolnpy. 

Professor  Small  is  to  be  congratulated  on  pro- 
dMteg  »  book  wUeh  w>  naarly  lammariaes  {mi* 


ent  tendencies  in  sociological  thought,  and  which 
BO  clearly  marks  out  the  cuurj^e  of  future  devel- 
opment for  the  science.  It  is  an  important  step 
in  the  integration  of  aoeiolo^eal  tbeoilfls. 

A  SslC^npfWftiBg  Homa.  Bj  Kate  Y.  Saint 

^Taur.  New  York:  Tbe  Macntillan  Coupaaj. 

Pp.  344.   $1.75  net 

We  hive  been  waiting  for  just  sueli  a  book  as 
this.  There  have  boon  plenty  of  books  written 
by  dilettante  gardener^  but  this  is  written  by  a 
natter-of-faet  womaa  who  determined  to  stop 
paying  rent  for  a  nnaU  boms  in  town  and  to  take 
up  a  small  fSrm  jnet  ontdde  the  city.  The  book 
is  not  preeisely  a  record  of  her  experiences,  al- 
though it  contains  enough  of  them  to  make  it 
vivid,  but  it  is  really  a  book  of  advice  and  direc- 
tion for  those  people  who  have  sufficient  courage 
and  sense  to  andertalce  this  sort  of  life.  One 
chief  virtue  of  the  book  is  that  it  shows  how  one 
practically  without  any  capital  may  succeed  in 
making  a  home  pay  rent  and  sonictliing  more. 
Poultry,  dairying,  fruits,  bees  and  various  other 
incidental  sources  of  income  are  discussed  so 
amply  and  intelligent!/  as  to  make  tbe  volone 
an  aetoal  baadbooE  In  addition^  meemire  ebap* 
tors  describe  the  work  for  each  month  in  such 
detail  that  the  most  inexperienced  iiomesteador 
can  discover  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 
The  book  is  full  of  illustrations  and  diagram^ 
and  ought  to  servo  as  an  evangel  of  tbe  genn* 
inely  simple  life  for  anall-MlaiiM  people. 


Sir  Walter  Armstrong  adds  to  the  obligations 
which  the  general  reading  piiblic  oweit  to  him  by 

?oblishing  a  popular  edition  of  his  "Sir  Joabna 
Eeynolds"  (Seribner's,  $3.50  net).  It  ia  an 
exceedingly  handsome  Tolnme,  with  a  tsrge  num- 
ber of  beautiful  photogravure  plates  reproduc- 
ing the  chief  works  of  the  master.  An  all  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter's  vol- 
mne  on  Gainsborough  can  well  believe,  the  text 
Is  fall  of  discriminating  critidsm  tinged  with 
honest  admiration.  The  character  of  the  great 
jKirtrait  painter  has  been  repeatedly  drawn,  but 
the  one  contained  in  the  present  vobime  is  that 
of  a  man  devoted  to  his  art,  but  living  singu- 
Isriy  apart  from  ordinary  human  sympathies,  a 
man  to  be  admired  by  all  lovers  of  paioting,  but 
incapable  of  azoning  great  friendships. 


Literature 

The  Works  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  With  In- 
troduction, Recollections  of  Poc,  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard;  Biography,  Onatsmporary 
Estimates  by  Lowell  and  Willis;  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  Four  volumes.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  ft  Cb,  India  paper,  fleidUa  defb»  $4; 
Hmp  leather,  $5. 

It  would  bo  hard  to  exaggerate  in  praise  of 
this  new  and  complete  edition  of  Poc.  As  an 
example  of  bookmaking  it  is  exquisite.  All  i!s 
four  voluroee  could  be  carried  in  a  good-siztid 
pocket,  and  yet,  tbaabs  to  the  beantiful  India 
linen  |>aper  used,  the  type  is  large  and  legible. 
Its  binding  also  is  in  perfect  taste.  Tbe  beaftt- 
eit  nesptisn  is  eare  to  inward  tbe  entetprise  and 
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pnbHc  spirit  of  the  publishors.  Pi  <  h  ]i  ipularity 
is  on  the  increaBe,  and  it  is  fitting  that  his  stories 
Md  poeiM  slioiila  be  accorded  tbe  treatment  wor* 
tl^  of  B  dairfe. 

The  Poetry  oi  Life.    By  Bliss  Carman.  Bos- 
ton: KaPlegeAOow  Pp.856,#Ua. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  latest  volume  of  essays 
breathes  a  refreshing  op'lmism  whieh  would  be 
its  own  excuse  for  being,  oven  if  Mr.  Canaan's 
ideas  were  lees  fmitfnl  than  they  proine  to  be. 
Re  has  no  use  for  the  decadent  in  art  or  for  the 
atmosphere  of  dciiression  in  pnotry.  Tils  iilcal 
poet,  who  nball  rescue  the  world  from  its  slough 
of  materialism  and  indifTerenco,  must  a 
wholesome  and  breezy  personality.  It  is  possible 
Indeed  that  the  author  rather  overemplMiiaBa  the 
value  of  practieal  experience  at  tike  mum  of 
that  larger  wisdom  which  sufficed  for  lib  mncdi> 
admired  Emerson,  who  would  fue  Imt  lU  if  anV 
jected  to  Mr.  Cannan's  test. 

Mr.  Carman  joins  the  chorus  of  those  who 
lament  the  present-day  indifference  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  finds  an  aqmaation  for  this  indiffcr- 
anoo  in  the  diaanpaaTance  of  the  indostrial  arts. 
Yet,  ineeninatenuy  enough,  he  goes  on  confidently 
to  expert  the  arrival  of  the  great  poet. 

As  the  title  indicates,  most  of  the  essays  in 
this  volume  have  to  tlo  with  the  function  of 
jxK'trv,  and  thf^  v  'liune  would  have  ha<l  greater 
unity  if  the  autii  >r  had  limited  himself  to  these. 
Hia  oeeaaional  excursions  into  the  field  of  direct 
eritldsm  (Longfellow,  Emerson,  Biley,  8win> 
bume)  are  neither  so  happy  nor  so  8Ufrp;estive. 
He  restntes  the  conventional  judgments  and  eon> 
tributes  notUiis  more  tiian  an  occasional  falidtj 
of  phrase. 


Hallie  Frminic  Rives  has  retold  Dickens  in  a 
well-printed  and  attractive  volume  entitled 
"Tales  from  Dickens"  (Bobbs-Merrill  &  Co.. 
$1.25).  In  a  Tdnme  of  lew  than  five  handred 
pages  she  tells  in  ontllne  the  atortes  of  flfteen  of 
Dickens's  most  prominent  novels.  While,  of 
course,  her  work  lacks  Dickens's  conversations 
and  the  peculiar  turns  and  terms  of  exjiressions 
which  are  among  his  chief  cbaractcriHtics,  they 
tell  in  straightforward  fashion  the  main  fea- 
toraa  of  the  great  novela.  The  vdume  ia  far 
•ttongh  from  lM>ing  a  mere  abatraet.  Each  story 
is  told  %vith  real  power.  It  may  very  well  serve 
to  introduce  young  people  to  Dickens  as  Lamb's 
"Talcs  from  Shakespeare"  ham  introdneod 
them  to  the  great  dramatist. 

There  is  a  glamor  about  the  Bronte  family 
that  never  loaea  intereat  Mr.  ClaBMnt  K. 
Shorter,  the  andnent  critic,  baa  written  an  Inter- 
esting account  of  this  remarkable  family  in  the 
volume  "Charlotte  Bronte"  (Charles  S  ribner's 
Sons,  pp.  217,  $1  net).  Material  :nuld  not  be 
found  better  adapted  to  a  volume  in  tbe  "T.iter- 
ary  Lives"  scries  than  the  story  of  these  four 
eUldren,  all  with  a  taata  for  writing,  all  destined 
to  die  young  and  two  of  them  to  prodnea  truly 
great  books.  ■Rnthusinflts  who  have  read  Mrs. 
OaskeH's  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  will  find 
that  much  new  niaferi:il  and  many  hitherto  tin- 

Sublished  letters  collected  «inec  then  leave  but 
ttle  more  to  be  said  about  the  life,  personality 
and  environment  of  the  author  of    Jane  Eljrre." 


PhUoaopliy  and  RaligkMl 

Philoaophy  of  Religioa.  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Two  volumes.  Pp.  xx,  616;  xii,  590.  $7  per 
aal^  net 

In  these  two  remarkable  voloiaaa  Professor 
Ladd  embodies  the  results  of  those  years  of  stndj 
which  have  placed  him  among  the  leaders  of 
American  writers  nn  ]  ■  ''ogy,  philosophy  and 
relifjiou.  His  previous  W(irka  have  laid  a  broad 
foundation  for  a  complete  induction  in  the  in- 
,  tcrest  of  religion.  As  he  himself  states  in  his 
preface,  the  present  work  is  something  other 
than  a  metaphysical  speculation  or  the  mere  prea- 
entation  of  facts  and  theories.  Although  he  him- 
self does  not  use  the  term  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  his  method  is  "ponitive" — tbe  result 
of  reflective  thinking  over  actual  facts.  Back 
of  his  position  lies  an  elaborate  study  of  tbe  pb»> 
Qomcua  of  tbe  biatmica]  laHglaiBa  and  of  nBg- 
ious  p8yeholo|7' 

The  fact  that  Ms  thought  eolminatea  in  a 
philosophical  justification  of  the  ^r^'at  principlea 
of  Christianity  ^'ives  his  work  an  apologetic 
value.  But  it  is  something  other  than  a  formal 
treatise  on  ajiologeties,  just  as  it  is  something 
other  than  a  treatise  on  metaphysics,  Philo- 
BopbicaUy,  Profanor  Ladd  ia  an  ethical  monist, 
and  In  monlam,  notwithstanding  all  its  logical 
difficulties,  he  holds  that  rclipious  faith  iu  its 
various  expressions  in  ethnic  relipimis  as  well  as 
in  Christianity  finds  its  best  explanation  of  tbo 
problems  of  evil.  God  as  Bedeemer  is  bis  own 
theodicy.  Christianity  here,  as  in  other  of  Ita 
fundamental  teneta,  ia  not  in  hostility  to  great 
faithe  like  Brahsutniam,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrlaa* 
ism  and  Judaism.  It  rather  carries  their  truths 
to  completion.  Back  of  Professor  Ijidd's  pre- 
cise definition  and  distinctions  lies  the  ultimate 
conclusion  that  in  Jesus  as  the  self-revelation  of 
God  there  is  to  be  found  the  itnal  pwaantatioa 
of  ethical  and  relinooa  eoncqita. 

ProfcBMr  Ladd  holds  that  tha  ImmortaHty  of 
the  individual  d— ived  from  a  combination  of 
the  capacity  of  inin  for  self -development  and  the 
teleological  interpretations  of  life  and  the  uni- 
vcrs<»  forced  upon  tbe  observer  and  the  philoa* 
opher.  And  thiafketidtinata^laadatoniiettar 
future  for  the  laaflw 

The  entire  rellgiona  irorld,  tn  ao  fhr  aa  it  ia 
ready  to  grapple  with  tbe  great  problems  set  by 
its  professions  of  faith  and  by  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  knowledge  and  with  its  mrrelativt' 
ignorance,  will  welcome  Professor  Ladd's  work. 
However  one  may  differ  from  some  of  its  detailed 
positions,  one  ia  forced  to  aaaent  to  ita  grant 
sweep  of  argoinant  and  Ita  noUa  eondoalana. 


William  Sanday  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
New  Teatament  scholar  in  Great  Britain.  Hia 
poiition  la  that  of  a  progresaive  eoniervatlTe, 

and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  treats 
the  Complicated  matters  involved  in  his  latest 
volume,  "The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel" 
(Scribner'8,  $1.75  net).  Composed  as  it  is  of 
lectures,  the  volume  could  not  be  aapaelad  to  ba 
a  technical  diacuaaion.  It  ia,  howavar,  a  tnj 
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Mouptoto  pzMttitAtiion  in  aa  notechnieal  bat 
■diourly  n>rm  of  the  various  snbjects  propoied 

by  the  rpiTnt  criticiftms.  A  rnmpnrison  of  the 
present  volume  with  Dr.  Sanday  '»  curlier  book  on 
' '  The  Fourth  Gospel ' '  will  show  that  he  baa 
made  few  concessions  to  the  newer  views.  His 
trMtment  of  eztonial  evidences  is  veij  rapid, 
Int  iMMwabljr  eompleto.  Fuhm  tte  matt  inteir* 
crtfaig  diRpter  is  ttat  in  wlueh  bo  liaadlee  tlM 
"pragmatism  "  of  the  Gospel,  hj  which  he  means 
the  tendency  of  the  writer  to  turn  his  thonghts 
into  the  form  of  concrete  pictorial  history.  It 
is  worth  noticing  also  that  Dr.  Sauday  does  not 
hold  that  tho  nilonian  lo^os  doctrine  has  any 
lar^  influence  apon  the  Gospel.  On  the  vholo, 
therefore,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  book  is  a 
strong,  untechnical  presentation  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  chticiBin  of  thtj  Fourth  Gospel, 
taking  sufficient  account  of  the  various  critical 
views.  It  ia  moeb  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
Dr.  Saada^  has  not  j^ven  more  serious  attention 
to  the  various  partition  theories.  These  just  at 
present  are  among  the  most  important  matters  in 
diq>ute. 

"The  Church  and  the  Times,"  by  Robert 
Prancia  Coyle,  D.D.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son). 
Than  are  wrmoits  and  sermons.  It  is  a  far  cry 
trom  TIIIotBon  and  Blair  to  these  grapplings 
with  modem  problems.  Here  is  tooch  with  Ufa 
breadth  of  vision,  grip  and  comprehension  of 
public  movements,  tofjethor  with  sweet  reverence, 
plain  common  aanm  and  clear  reasoning  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Some  of  the  sermons  are 
tmmpet-a&Ua  that  will  itir  any  red-blooded  man 
into  action  against  the  things  that  arc  wrong  and 
into  ontbodaatia  landea  of  tba  ktngdom  «l  the 
right 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  "The  Story  Bible" 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.)  has  retold  the  bibliral 
rtory  in  a  very  interesting  fashion  for  children. 
Har  views  ax«  not  in  the  Inst  affected  bjr  eritieal 
seholarsUp,  and  the  larger  part  of  tho  book  ia 
mndc  up  from  stories  from  tho  Old  Testament. 
She  has  written  them  in  n  fiimple  and  interesting 
style  and  has  not  attempted  to  depart  very  far 
from  the  biblical  material.  It  is  a  book  which  is 
Wuibt  to  be  of  laal  aervi«e  la  Sonday  aftaraoon 
readings. 

Thomas  Cnrran  Byan,  in  his  "Finite  and  Tnlt- 

nite"  (Philadelphia:  liippincntt  4  Co.),  trent!^ 
of  the  relations  of  Gorl  and  matter,  and  in  a 
second  part,  of  the  finite  universe,  in  which  he 
sives  sj^ecial  attention  to  tho  skv.  Mr.  Byan 
holds  strongly  to  the  idea  of  Ood,  not  as  a 
aonrea  of  evil,  bat  aa  •  aoareo  of  good,  and 
beUevea  that  the  podtion  of  sneb  men  as  Tid^ 
Mills  and  Martineau  must  be  the  cornerstone  of 
theology.  He  docs  not  believe  in  pautheism,  and 
presents  ar^rximents  in  favor  of  theistie  daaiisBl 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 


Fiction 

Tom  Masson  is  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  of 
skits.  In  his  "A  Corner  in  Women"  (Moffat, 
Yard  A  Co.)  he  has  ooUeeted  a  number  of  his 
eontribntions  to  lAfe,  along  with  mm  others, 
and  as  a  result  has  preaonted  us  with  a  volume 
which  can  be  warranted  aa  an  antidote  to  care. 
Tha  inastntioM  9x9  mas^  irf  tbsm  n|irodnead 


from  and  we  are  vaiy  glad  to  sea  them  in 
the  mors  permanent  fonn. 

Harold  MacGrath  has  an  extremely  happy 
faculty  of  turning  out  clever  sketches  that  one 
wants  to  read  through.  "Hearts  and  Masks" 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  $1.50),  tells  the  story 
of  the  adventures  that  befell  a  young  ioda^ 
coinla  going  to  a  maakad  baU.  It  har  umt- 
pseied  tarns  of  plot  and  la  foil  of  rspartaa 
and  humor. 

"The  House  of  Merrilees,  "  by  Archibald  Mar- 
shnll  riT.  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  $1.50),  is  a  book 
which  ia  altogether  spoiled  by  description.  The 
interchanging  of  children  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
eonventional  sooiee  for  »  ploti  but  tba  author  has 
so  handled  bis  material,  and  has  written  his  stoxy 
of  mystery  ho  s>*mpathetically  and  cleverly  as  to 
make  the  book  really  readable.  And  that  is 
praise  indeed. 

Miriam  Michelson  has  never  done  anything 
more  characteristic  than  the  stories  which  have 
been  gathered  together  in  "The  Yellow  Journal- 
ist" (D.  Appletou  A  Co.,  $1.50).  There  is  in  them 
a  freshness  and  a  vigor  which  makes  them  irrc- 
sistible.  It  is  ^ood  to  see  so  much  that  is  worth 
reading  come  from  the  experiences  of  a  news- 
paper reporter.  But  what  a  revelation  of  the 
morals  of  yellow  journalism! 

Charlee  Major  has  done  the  best  work  of  his 
lif^  in  *'Yolanda"  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.50).  The  vttlumo  ia  a  genuine  romance,  with 
one  of  the  most  bewitching  heroines  of  recent 
literature.  "Without  inijirobable  adventures,  it 
has  enough  excitement  within  it  to  hold  the  most 
indifferent  reader.  But  after  all  the  real  center 
of  iatersat  ia  Tolanda  herseli.  and  after  Uw 
reviewer  baa  beeome  sorfdtea  with  nrobfem 
novels,  it  is  like  coming  out  into  the  minnght  to 
read  the  fresh,  sweet  story  of  her  love  for  Max, 

In  "Lady  Bobs,  Her  Brother  and  I"  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25),  Jean  Chambliu  has 
eboasn  a  novel  way  of  presenting  impressions  of 
peoples  and  pbuseo.  With  the  Azorea  for  a  sub* 
ject,  descriptions  are  strung  on  a  thread  of 
romance.  An  obscure  actress  sails  to  (he  islands 
and  through  her  letters  succeeds  in  taking  you 
with  her  and  keeping  you  there  until  alia  mida 
her  lover.   Then  the  curtain  falls. 

Anne  Warner  has  entered  upon  rather  dubious 
wave  in  her  •*Beju venation  of  Aunt  Maiy** 
(little,  Bro^vn  &  Co.,  $1.50).  The  story  re- 
lates how  a  young  scapegrace  who  has  been 
disinherited  by  his  aunt  of  seventy  won  back 
her  favor  by  giving  her  a  taste  of  gay  life  in 
New  York.  While  the  plot  is  certainly  novel 
and  the  story  anraring,  ft  will  seem  to  provfai> 
einlp  t'lnt  t^ere  is  rather  too  much  champagne 
driiikiiig  anii  too  much  sitting  up  late  nights. 
But  Aunt  Mary  was  certainly  rejuvenated. 

For  a  cold-blooded,  maddening  respectability 
commend  us  to  Ferdinand,  the  principal  figure 
in  Francos  Squire 'a  novel,  "The  BaUingtons" 
(Little,  Brown  ft  Co.,  $1.50).  Probably  there 
are  such  men,  and  probably  there  are  such 
women  as  his  wife,  who  finally  dies  of  his  re- 
spectable heartlessness.  The  story  is  strong, 
but  it  is  without  one  star  of  light.  Even  the 
ebaiaeters  that  stand  for  what  is  admirable 
seem  enmeshed  in  its  gloom.  Tba  story  is  the 
depressing  tragedy  of  an  uneventful  maiiad 
life. 
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United  States 

Administratioii.  —  December  24.  ~  Presideot 
Roosevelt  rcmnved  from  ofBeft  Diatviet  Attonwy 

Baxter,  of  Kebraska. 

Appointment*  —  December  21.  —  David  E. 
Thompson,  of  NcbruHka,  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
to  be  Ambassailor  to  Mexico.  TJoyd  C.  Oriscom, 
of  Pennsylvaiiiii,  .Miiiister  to  Japan,  to  bo  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil.  Herbert  U.  D.  P«ife^  Tfaiid 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  Ifiliictar  to 
Norway. 

Vatmiltie^. — January  8.— Fifteen  persons  killed 
bj  a  landslide  in  Haventnw,  New  xerk,  eanoed 

\yj  brickyard  excavation?. 

Congress. — December  20.  — The  Sonate  deci(lc<l 
to  recall  the  ratification  of  the  i'anama  Canal 
CommiMiooers  and  refer  tbem  back  to  the  inter- 
oeeanie  canaila  committee,  although  time  for  re- 
calling them  under  the  nilos  had  expired. 

—  January  9  The  Senate  authorized  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  jjiMU'ral  coniliitt  of  Panama 
Canal  affairs  by  the  Committee  on  Interoccanic 
Canals. 

Crime.— Jammry  2. —  The  United  Stntps  Su- 
preme Court  aflixmed  the  verdict  convictiiiK 
James  H.  Howard,  of  Kentucky,  of  the  mur<k>r 
of  William  Ooebel,  governor  of  Kcntuckyi  on 
January  3,  1900. 

Deaths. — December  11.-  Edward  Atkinson,  po- 
litical et-'onomist  and  statistician,  aged  78. 

—  December    21.—  fhnry     Ilarland,  llOffOiitt 

knovn  as  "Sidncgr  Luska,"  aged  44. 

— Janttary  lO.^WUllani  Rainey  Harper,  preei- 

dent  of  fho  T'nivcrs-ity  of  rhicago,  ajied  10. 

Education. — DtH'ember  13.— Henry  S.  Pritchett 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Massachuactts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  to  give  hia  eatixe  time  to  tbe 
Oamegle  Foandation. 

— Docrmber  27.— Prni^rnrition  of  .Tohn  Oordon 
as  president  of  Howard  Uuivcrsity"  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  accepted. 

Oovemor.— Jaauaiy  l.—- laeatenaafc^vemor 
Jamee  O.  Davidson  raeeeeded  Bobeit  K.  1m 
Pollottf*  as  povrrnor  of  Wisconsin. 

— January  8.— .Johu  M.  Pattison  inangurated 
governor  of  Ohio. 

InaaraRee_DeGember  13.^CliRrlea  A.  Peabody 
elected  Pteaident  of  the  Mntnal  Life  Tnanrnnee 
Company,  vice  H.  A.  McPurdy,  resi),'ncd.  Trus- 
tees of  the  Xew  York  Life  Company  appointed 
a  special  committee  of  investigation  and  accepted 
the  resignation  of  George  W.  Peikina  aa  vice- 
pieaident  and  chairman  of  the  ilnanee  eonunittee. 

— .TanTinry  — John  A.  McCall  resigned  the 
presidtney  of  tbe  New  York  Life  Company. 
Alt  xandr  r  K.  Orr  appointed  president  at  salary 
of  $50,000,  one-half  that  of  McCall.  B.  A.  Mc- 
Cnrdj  and  Bobert  H.  MeCardy  resigned  aa  tnia- 
tees  of  tbe  Mutual  Life, 


Japaa.— December  26.— Viscount  Siuzo  AM 
appointed  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Labor. —  December  — Kvery  union  in  tbo 
building  trades  of  New  York  City,  except  the 
bonaeBDuths  and  bridge  men,  aigned  a  trade 
agreement  of  from  one  to  three  years,  thna 
officially  repudiating  the  strike  of  the  structural 
iron  workers. 

—December  29.— Five  labor  union  oiliciala  in 
Clieago  and  two  hired  sluggers  found  guilty  of 
oonpiraey  to  do  bodily  injuxr  to  Ctaria  J.  Carl- 
Strom,  a  workman  who  refused  to  leave  his  place 
when  a  nfrikc  was  cnlli  d.  AH  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  and  Charles  Uilhooley,  professional 
slugger,  fined  $J,Oih)  in  addition,  to  be  worked 
out  later  at  the  bridewell  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day. 

—January  1.— The  Typographical  Union  began 
strike  against  the  Typothetae  for  on  eighi-Loux 

-January  11.— The  Structural  Iron  Workeia' 
Union  called  a  national  strike. 

AfunictpoJ.— Deeembpr  15  The  National  Ciril 

Service  Heform  Ij«-ague  reelected  Daniel  C.  Oil- 
man as  |)resiileiit. 

iat/road*.— December  13. — The  federal  grand 
jury  in  Chicago  returned  indictments  against  the 
Chienpo  &  Alton  and  two  of  its  former  officials, 
John  X.  Faithorn,  cx-vicc  president,  and  Fred 
A.  Wann,  ex  general  freight  agent,  for  paying 
rebates  to  tiie  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Co. 

—  December  14.— Eight  indictments  returned 
by  the  federal  grand  jury  in  Philadelphia  against 
shippers,  freight  agents  and  common  carriers  for 
granting  rebates. 

— Dec*'mbtr  In.— Indictments  returned  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  at  Kansas  City  against  tbe 
Chicago  A  Alton  Bailroad  Company,  the  Chieaflo, 
Milwaukee  ft  St  Paul  Bailioad  Company  and  m 
Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Qain«7  BaUioad  C0llllpMI7» 
for  grauting  rebates. 

—December  29  The  federal  grand  jury  at 

Chicago  indicted  tbe  Caiicag|(V  BurUngUm  ft 
Quiney  Bailroad,  Darins  MiHer,  first  vice- 
president,  and  Claude  O.  Burnham,  foreign  traffic 
manager,  for  granting  rebates  to  the  United 
State*  Steal  Ptrodoetf  Sxport  Company. 

FcUf7ion. — December  29.— The  joint  Fes«tion  of 
the  general  committees  of  i\w  I'resbyterian 
Church  North  and  tlie  ('umberland  Presbyterian 
Church  agreed  on  the  details  of  the  union  of  the 
two  bodies.  After  ratideation  by  the  genml 
B^Fcmblirs  of  the  two  Iwdies  on  May  17,  1906, 
the  union  will  have  been  accomplished. 

—.January  4.— At  a  special  convention  of  the 
Internafionn!  Bnnrd  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian .\''so' iatioun  and  the  Amertcau  commit- 
tee of  Women 's  Associations,  it  was  resolved  to 
unite  the  two  organizations;  all  present  members 
of  tbe  aodetiea  to  eoini«  into  tbo  new  aaooeiatio* 

t 
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as  charter  members  Irrespective  of  their  i  liurch 
afliliations,  but  all  future*  active  members  to  be 
members  of  Protestant  evangelical  ehoiehe*; 
others  to  be  associate  members. 

iSenatoria/.— December  13  John  M.  Ge«lia 

appoiiitccl  to  succeed  the  lute  John  II.  llitclltll  U 
United  states  Senator  from  C)regou. 

December         Robert  M;nion  Lji  FoUette 
signed  the  govemorsbip  of  Wiscoiuin  to  aMlUM 
the  United  States  Scnatorship. 

rru-sf.*.— Decetnh.T  15.-  Indiet incuts  returned 
by  the  federal  grand  jury  at  Kansas  City  against 
tke  NdMB  Morris  Company,  CUdftby  Packing 
Obmpany,  Armour  Paddng  Ctimfmaj  ud  Swift 
ft  Co.,  for  accepting  rewitee;  and  Qooiso 
Thomas,  broker,  David  IT.  Krpf^kv,  traffis  agtut) 
and  L.  B.  Ta^^pert,  for  conspiracy. 

—December  18.— Members  of  the  Chicago 
brick  tnut  entered  pleas  of  nolo  eantendere  to 
fha  indtetnents  charging  them  with  conspiracy 
to  prevent  competition.  Nine  of  the  ten  dalond* 
ants  paid  liuea  of  $2,000  each  and  co.sts. 

—  December  27. — Twenty  rejiresentativcs  of  the 
princi|MU  coal  dealers  in  Cincinnati  indicted  by 
tha  grand  Jury  for  eompiiaqr  tn  recMeUon  of 
trade. 

—January  5  Proceedings  to  stop  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  ('(  mpany  from  doing  business  in  Mis- 
Boori  begun  by  the  Attorney-Oeneral  of  that 
■tata^  Herbert  a  Hadlejr,  in  Neir  Toik  aty. 

Santo  Domingo 

BecoJuf ion.— December  26.— President  Moralea 
fled  from  the  capital.  Viec-President  Ramon 
Gaeeres,  head  of  the  Horacistas  party,  now  in 
pos^eseiuD  of  the  capital. 

—  December  27.— Forces  from  Monte  Christi, 
onder  Rodriguez,  Navarro,  Guelito  and  Pieardo 
took  Mao  and  were  advancing  on  Santiago  to 
defend  Morales.  The  Cabinet  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  Oft  Caeaiea  to  pteeide  arec  tka  gov<- 
emment. 

— December  29.-1116  Dominican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  officially  notified  United  States 
Minister  Dawson  that  the  new  govcmmont  pro- 
poses to  stand  by  the  treaty  made  \jnder  direction 
of  Morales  and  the  system  of  American  collection 
of  cnstonua 

-January  2.— A  revolutionary  force  under 
General  Rodrigues  besieged  Pnerto  Plata. 
Troops  under  General  GuelUto,  former  governor 
of  Monte  Christi,  cooperating.  Rodriguez  no 
longer  aapportug  Moraleo.  He  announced  that 
be  woold  aanma  tka  prMideney  if  raeeessfnl  in 
battle. 

 iTanuary  4.  — Forces  of  General  Rodrlfjuez  en- 
tirely routed  and  Oenemla  Rodri^iez,  Lioo  and 
Farea  kiDed. 

. — January  5.— The  Dominican  Congress  form- 
ally impeadied  Carlos  F.  Moralei.   The  revola* 


BritUh  dnpira 

Paj/iVimrnf.  — Jaiuiary  8.  — The  King  disMltod 
Parliament  and  ordered  a  general  election. 

Salvation  Army. — December  19.— A  gift  of 
$500,000  received  from  George  Herring  to  carry 
oat  the  Salvation  Army 's  sch^  of  eotoninitien. 


France 

Chamber  of  i>tf|wt«e«.— January  9.— M.  Doumer 
eleeted  preeident  of  the  Chamber. 

German  Empire 

GciitHinizlnc)  Po/(j/:<f.  — December  22.  — A  decree 
published  in  Berlin  chan^g  the  names  of  ninety- 
aeT«B  plteee  in  Pnurfan  Pabad  to  Oemaa : 


Italy 

C(j5i)u  L  — Docembcr  17  The  Cabinet  of  Prime 

Minister  Fortis  resigned  on  defeat  of  the  mean* 
Qie  4»  a  eominercial  aioAw  Vivendi  witb  Spain. 

Swltieriand 

Prmrfcn t.  —  Dcceinb^T  II.  Tli.'  national  and 
State  councils  assembled  as  a  federal  body  elected 
M.  iVmer  praddent  of  tbe  Swiii  Confedeialion. 


Hohel  Prircs.— Decenib  r  10.— Pence  prize  to 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  uf  Auslrin;  medicine,  to 
Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin;  chemistry,  to  Adolph 
von  Beyer  J  physics,  to  Professor  Lenard,  of  iCiel 
University}  Bteratnre,  to  Heniyk  (KenUewiei;  of 
Poland. 

Greece 

Cabinet. — December  17. — The  Ckbinet  of  H. 
Balli  resigned  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  over 
the  eleetion  of  a  president  of  the  Chamber  of 


Montenetfro 

Cafrtwet.— December  17.— The  Ministry  rerigned 
in  consequenoe  of  tbe  introdoetion  of  a  constitu- 
tional regime. 

TurJUsh  £mpir« 
Ifoeedioitlini  S«/'orm.— Deeember  18.— >Tbe  8n1* 

tan  a.  r  i'j.tfd  the  terms  made  by  the  powers. 

— December  16. — The  international  fleet  re- 
called. 

Russian  Empire 
£e/omu~l>ecember  22.— The  Cnr  refoaed  to 
grant  nniversal  suffrage. 

T^rt off.- -December  12.— Insurrection  at  Riga. 
A  provinional  government  c."'tnhli«ihed  at  Livonia 
whicli  rlt'i-lart'd  tin-  s<'paratiiiii  ol  flu'  I^if  lii.anian 
people  from  tbe  Russian  empire.  A  general  up- 
rising of  the  peasants.  Many  BosriaB  eiOclflli 
expelled  and  killed.  Mutiny  among  troops  in 
Manchuria. 

—  T'c'embcr  IG.  — The  Workmen's  Council  and 
the  League  of  Leagues  proclaimed  a  general 
atrike  to  begin  immediately.  The  Csar  replied 
by  an  imperial  ukase  giving  all  govemors-genwaly 
governors  and  prefects  tnronghoDt  the  empire 
almost  dictatorial  power  with  aufhorify  fo  estab- 
lish martial  law.  Newspapers  !Hus]ii'u<i(  d  for  jMib- 
lishing  the  nianiff-to  of  Ilie  [iroletariat  organiza- 
tion. The  entire  council  of  workmen's  dciegaieSy 
numbering  2S0,  arrested.  Disaffeeled  regiments 
in  Moscow  return  to  duty. 

—December  18. — In  the  Baltic  provinces  the 
insuri^ciits  set  up  a  republic;  sixty  thmi'^and 
Letts  under  arms.  In  Livonia  tlie  troops  were 
attaeked,  and  either  surrendered  or  n  ireate'l. 

—December  20.— Moseow  parn^ied  by  strike. 
Telegraph  operatara  in  St.  Petersbnrg  refnaed 
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to  transmit  government  mes^ges.  Territory 
around  Riga  laid  waste  by  revolutionieta. 

— December  21. — Political  strike  in  all  trades 
and  industries  throughout  the  empire.  At  Mos- 
cow fighting  in  the  strcots.  In  the  Baltic  {nOT* 
inces  the  government  is  without  control. 

—December  28,— Tlie  atiike  ia  8t  Feteitliaig 
not  oniveraaL 

— DeeenlMr  84.— Pftrtial  strlkM  tt  Odmn, 
Kiev  and  elsewhere.  In  JToscow  thnu5*and8  killed 
by  the  machine  guns.  The  military  getting  the 
upper  band. 

— Deoember  26.— T)i«  first  regiment  of  Don 
OoMa«fci,       Tver  dragoom  anil  tin  Nssvidi 

rc^ment  of  infantry  mtitiaiad.  Bigtd  nwxtfall 
law  prevailing  in  Moscow. 

—  Dceeinber  L'7. — Kovno,  a  fortress  town  in 
Lithuania,  with  eighty  thousand  inbabitanta^  in 
pooeeoeioB  of  the  Socialists  At  Kharfcoff  ttn 
members  of  the  so-caUed  provisional  govenunsBt 
arrested. 

— December  28. — Revolutionista  invaded  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  the  aeciet  police  in 
Moscow  and  killed  bini.  All  the  members  of  the 
social  revoltttioaBzy  eominittee  arrested.  Martial 
law  at  Odessa  and  Some.  Agrarian  revolt 
spreading.    Estates  burned  and  looted. 

—December  29. — Revolt  in  Moscow  crushed. 
At  ZtfttODS^  in  the  province  of  Oofa,  where  a 
large  gevemmeat  arms  factory  is  located,  the 
workmen  have  declared  a  repnbUe  and  taken  the 
authorities  captive.  At  Veronezh,  south  Russia, 
revolutioniHts  were  made  prisoners,  but  others 
halted  three  trainlnads  of  sailors  of  the  reserve 
on  tbeir  way  to  the  far  east  and  induced  them 
to  give  their  aid  toward  Hberating  those  impris* 
oned.  The  T.eagne  of  Leagues  split  into  two 
factions,  one  favoring  a  continuance  of  the  strike, 
the  other,  coot>eration  in  peaceful  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  douma.  The  militaiy  keep* 
log  order  in  Biga.  Moseow  Isolated,  no  trains 
riMiiing. 

—December  31.— Practicnlly  the  entire  Black 
Sea  littoral  waa  under  martial  law.    Ekatcrin  s 
lav  and  the  railroad  to  the  Crimea  in  the  bands 
of  the  xerolutionists. 

— January  1.^ — Traffic  on  the  Siberian  rmilwaj 
stopped.  The  government  annenneed  tint  no 
mercy  would  be  shown  attempts  to  disturb  order. 
The  terroriets  at  work.  City  prisons  over- 
crowded. 

—January  2.— Bevolntionists  ewtnred  Krasno> 
Oarsk,  capital  of  the  provinee  of  Tenbefsk,  fll» 

bona.  The  governor  and  ehief  of  police  were 
hung.      The    government    treasury  containing 

$6,000  000  seised.   RaUwa^  station  at  Iifcatsk 

burnco. 

—Jtanuuj  4.— Bsvolt  at  Blga  cmdMd  after 


two  days'  fighting;  sixteen  hundred  strikers 
captured.  The  Czar  sent  $50,000  to  Qovemor> 
General  DonbassofT  for  relief  of  aee^T  snlEereiS 
from  the  revolt  in  Moseow. 

—January  5. — ^Revolutionists  set  up  a  repniblie 
in  the  Caucasus.  The  imperial  ex-governor  n 
prisoner.  Order  fully  maintained.  Twelve 
hnndred  Cossacks  sent  to  emsh  the  nevwnenl 
ftatemised  with  it. 

—January'  8.— Oencral  Orloff  appointed  gov- 
ernor-general of  Livonia,  with  orders  to  recon- 
quer the  Baltic  provinces.  The  Dorpat  distriefc 
sinularly  put  under  General  Kotchenko.  The 
Siberian  Railway  wholly  in  the  hands  of  soldiers 
retaming  from  the  I'ar  East,  who  temniaed  offi* 
dais. 

—  .Tanuarv  0  The  revolutionists  making  hesA* 

way  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Baltic  provinesSi 

Chinese  Empire 

If (Msotfre.— December  11.— Three  of  the  Chi" 
nese  found  snil^  of  taking  part  in  the  masssen 
of  the  ndaaonarles  at  Uendian  on  Oeteber  99, 

beheaded;  eight  others  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment at  bard  labor  for  terras  ranging  from  five 
years  to  eighteen  months. 

Riott. — I^cember  18.— Coolies  started  riot  in 
Shanghai,  ineeased  by  the  ruling  of  the  mixed 
consular  court  regarding  the  Anti-American  boy- 
cott. The  United  States  Consul  injured  and 
German  Consul  stoned.  Police  stationa  were 
burned.  The  rioters  intimidated  by  the  British 
warships  in  the  harbor  training  their  gnas  Ott 
the  city.  The  city  placed  under  martial  mw. 

Trraty.— Deeemher  88.— Treaty  hetween  CUnt 
and  Japan  signed  at  Peking.  The  Liaotnng 
peninsula  leased  to  Japan.  The  control  of  th« 
railway  on  the  peninsula  northward  as  far  as 
Changehin  conceded  to  Japan;  also  the  li^t  to 
buUd  a  railway  from  Antnng,  on  the  Tnlv  Bl«er» 
to  Mnkden.  China  agreed  fn  npf^n  tn  world  com* 
meres  sixteen  principal  ports  and  cities  in  Mu> 
ehoiia,  ineindiag  HaiWn. 

Japan 

Cabinet.— January  5.— A  fusion  cabinet  ap- 
pointed with  Marquis  Soionji  as  prenuer;  Count 
Kato,  minister  of  forei^  affairs;  Yamagata 
Isaburo,  minister  of  the  interior;  Sakatani 
Yoshiro,  minister  of  finance;  Vice-Admiral 
Baito  MinorUi  minister  of  marine;  Lieatenant- 
Genenl  TenmU,  niaiiter  of  war* 

Japanese  Prof  ecforafe.— December  12.— Em- 
peror in  cablegram  to  the  United  States  protested 
against  the  protectorate  to  which  he  waa  forced 
by  the  Japanese,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to 
eoBSsnt. 
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.HAND  . 
5AP0LI0 

If  you  want  a  velvet  skin,  don't  PUT  ON 
preparations,  but  TAKE  OFF  the  dead  skin,  and  let  the 
new  perfect  cuticle  furnish  its  own  beauty. 

Those  who  use  HAND  SAPOLIO  need  no  cosmetics 
—  Nature,  relieved,  does  its  own  work,  and  you  will 
gain,  or  retain,  a  natural  beauty  that  no  balms  or 
powders  can  imitate. 

HAND  SAPOLIO  removes  dead  cuticle  and  gives 
the  skin  a  velvet  quality.    In  the  bath  it  is  a 
marvelous  exhilarator,  making  every  nerve  and 
muscle  and  vein  respond. 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

ts  the  Soap  with  "Life  "  in  it. 


TUI  UOrir  O.  SHCPABO  CO.,  rSlNTBKS,  CHICAGO 
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Hair  Culture 


You  can  tell  by  a  few  minutes'  use  of 
the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  whether  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  cultivate  a  growth  of 
hair  by  our  process,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  apparatus  to  make  the  experi- 
ment without  expense  on  your  part. 
If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives  the 
scalp  a  pleasant  tingling  sensation  and 
produces  a  healthy  glow,  the  normal 
condition  of  the  scalp  can  be  restored, 
and  a  three  or  four  minutes'  use  of  the 
Cap  each  day  thereafter  will,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  develop  a  natural  and 
permanent  growth  of  hair.  If,  however, 
the  scalp  remains  white  and  lifeless  after 
the  Cap  is  removed,  there  would  be  no 
use  to  give  the  appliance  a  further  triaL 
The  hair  can  not  be  made  to  grow  in 
such  cases. 


The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  simply  a 
means  of  getting  the  undiluted  blood  to 
the  hair  roots  and  in  a  normal  supply, 
and  it  is  the  blood  of  course  that  contains 
the  only  properties  that  can  maintain  life 
in  the  hair  and  induce  it  to  grow.  We 
have  proven  the  virtue  of  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap,  and  we  show  our  confi- 
dence by  placing  the  invention  on  a  basis 
whereby  if  satisfactory  results  should 
not  accrue  from  its  use,  this  company 
would  lose  express  charges  both  ways 
on  the  shipment,  as  well  as  any  wear  or 
tear  that  might  occur  to  the  apparatus 
while  on  triaL  Any  bank  or  banker  in 
the  United  States  who  has  made  investi- 
gation will  testify  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  guarantee  issued  on  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap. 


The  Bank  Guarantee 

We  will  send  you.  by  prrpnid  express,  an  Rvans  Vacuum  Cap,  and  will  allow  yon  ample  time  to  prove  its  virtue. 
All  wcask  of  you  is  todejiosit  the  price  o(  the  Cap  in  tlie  Jemrsoii  Bank  of  St.  I.ouiii.  where  it  will  remain  during 
the  trial  |K;rii><l  iuhirct  In yvui  ou  n  ortUr.  If  y«iu  <lo  not  l  ultivate  a  yufTicieiit  Rrowth  <>i  hair  t<>  convince  you  as 
to  the  efticicncy  and  praclkability  of  tins  method,  simply  notify  the  Itatilc  and  thry  will  relut-H  vmir  dtt>osit  m /mIL 
We  ha\  c  no  aRfiils  ami  no  one  i*  authorized  to  m-U.  ofTi-r  for  s;»le  <ir  recei\  e  money  for  the  £vnns  Vacuum  Cap. 
All  Caps  are  sold  umlcr  the  Batik's  Guarantee,  and  all  money  is  ^cnt  ilirect  to  the  Jil-tlerson  Bank. 

A  Mixteen-page  illuatrated  book  will  be  sent  you  on  request,  postage  prepaid  in  full 
EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.        138  Fullerton  Building       ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Real  Charm  of  Beauty 

is  in  the  complexion—to  be  attractive  it  should  be  clear, 
soft,  velvety  and  healthy.  You  should  make  the  most 
of  what  nature  has  given  you.  A  good  complexion  is 
everyone's  heritage,- restore  it,  preserve  it,  by  using 

PEARS'  SOAP 


OF  ALL  SCByTED  SOAPS  PSARS'  OTTO  OP  ROSS  IS  THS  BJSST,  GoOqIc 
"AU  rights  iecurtd."  *^ 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MONTH 

New  Problems  of  Commer- 
cialism 

Shall  England  retain  free  trade  ? 

Sbmll  Japan  prejudice  China 
against  the  American 
merchant? 

Sbmtt  steam  yield  to  gas? 

Shall  amateur  athletics  become 
a  trade  ? 

m 

Shall  business  respect 
womanhood  ? 

Sbalt  muM' millionaires  estab» 
lish  a  generation  of 
social  parasites? 


is 
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CLEMENT  ARMAND  FALLIERES-PRESIDKNT  OF  FRANCE 

An  offirUl  oner  of  thirty  yean  bw  made  M.  Fkllierea  fully  eooTFmat  vHb  nfTftir*  of  itat*  in  the  French  Republie.  He  ii  •  aea 
of  etnet  intcsnty,  good  judRment  tod  Uct,  eetertnrd  ud  trusted  by  hie  opponeote  ea  welJ  u  hu  frieadi.  A  iketeb  of  hie  lite  will  be 
fcKDid  on  eiMther  page 
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WE  have  had  our  discussion  concerning:  tainted  money.  It  is 
time  we  considered  the  endowment  of  fiumlies.  Recent  exents* 
exhibit  the  new  tendency  in  American  life  to  establish  a  parasitic 
class  composed  of  descendants  of  men  who  ha\e  accumulated  fortunes. 
Tlicse  fortunes  are  no  longer  distribut^l  among  a  man's  heins,  but  are 
kept  intact  and  placed  in  the  bauds  of  trust  companies  for  administration. 
The  beneficiaries  face  no  responsibility  of  wealth,  but  simjjly  receive  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  fund's  income.  In  one  case  three  youn<r  children 
have  approximately  the  same  endowment  us  that  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Chicago  universities  combined. 

It  is  natural  to  want  to  grow  rich.  Most  of  us  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  to  gratify  this  ambition.  It  is  natural  also  to  want  to  found  a  family. 
But  at  this  point  the  claims  of  the  conmionwealth  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Waiving  all  matters  of  abstract  ethics,  a  fortune  running  into 
the  millions  could  never  l>e  accumulated  in  the  Ufetime  of  a  sin«^le  person 
except  by  the  assistance  of  society  at  large.  A  farmer  dies  a  multi- 
milMonaire  tecause  the  growth  of  population  has  made  his  farm  the  center 
of  a  great  city.  He  has  not  created  his  fortune,  he  has  simply  been  a 
silent  partner  with  society.  The  enoinu  u.^  increment  is  unearned. 
Similar,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  same  d(^gree,  is  the  case  of  huge 
corpor:itiori8  who  grow  jich  by  exploiting  social  conditions.  Taxes  do 
not  begm  to  represent  the  active  partner *s  share  in  the  profits,  nor  does 
the  fraction  of  an  estate  usually  given  or  bcfjiu^athed  to  public  institutions. 
There  are  some  men  who  see  this  and  are  endeavoring  to  meet  equitably 
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ENDOWING  A  FAMILY 


the  claims!  of  a  partner  w  lio  has  done  so  much  for  them.  However  much 
thoir  business  metliods  may  be  subjects  of  fair  criticism,  simple  justice 
demands  that  such  efforts  should  be  recoguized. 


The  next  step  in  our  financial  evolution  is  the  concentration  of  wealth 
in  trust  companies.  An  enormous  percentage  of  the  productive  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  now  held  by  a  small  proportion  of  our  citizens. 
Should  each  one  of  these  citizens  at  death — and  this  is  to-<lay's  drift — 
provide  that  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  his  wealth  should  be  handled 
by  trust  companies  for  the  benefit  of  his  descendants,  it  would  follow 
inevitably  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  national  capital  would  be  con- 
centrated under  the  control  of  a  half  dozen  financial  institutions.  There 
may  be  benefits  attending  such  a  concentration,  but  the  most  conservative 
of  us  can  see  that  its  dangers  are  inevitable  and.  tremendous.  With  all 
respect  for  the  al)ility  and  honesty  of  these  companies,  no  single  group 
of  men  is  capable  of  administering  such  power.  No  group  of  men  ought 
to  have  such  power  to  administer. 

We  used  to  think  that  by  the  process  of  di\ision,  great  fortunes  would 
be  dissipated  and  so  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  nation  in  a  large  way 
be  maintained.  Under  the  new  condition  of  affairs  such  equilibrium  is 
becoming  improbable.  Dissipation  to  any  considerable  extent  is  daily 
le^  possible  except  as  it  is  involved  in  a  universal  financial  distress  brought 
•  about  by  the  excessive  concentration  of  wealth.  The  capital  of  the  nation 
18  coming  to  be  administered  by  those  to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  while 
its  real  owners,  without  responsibility  and  without  power,  an  untitled 
aristocracy  of  idleness,  spend  their  income  in  accordance  with  an  ever-> 
exa^erated  standard  of  luxury. 


The  ntuatlon  plays  into  the  hands  of  socialism.  Short  of  that,  two 
remedies  seem  poesiblei  and,  theoretically  at  least,  feasible.  The  first  is 
the  repeal  of  laws  permitting  the  formation  of  trusts  of  more  than  a  few 
years'  duration,  thus  forcing  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  upon  those 
who  inherit  it.  The  second  is  the  establishment  of  a  rapidly  progressive 
inheritance  tax  which  shall  assure  the  pubhc's  large  participation  in  all 
huge  fortunes  at  the  death  of  their  creators.  The  American  people  has 
no  desire  to  destroy  incentives  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  or  to  deprive  the 
family  of  a  rich  man  of  a  generous  share  of  his  fortune ;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowed  class  of  idlers  is  contrary  to  the  American  spirit  and 
dangerous  to  American  institutions. 
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HERBERT  a  nADLEY-ATTORNEY-GKNERAL  OF  MISSOURI 


Th«  younir  lawyrr  **v>  nuililrnly  it«ppmj  into  nntional  prnminenre  by  hit  cnmiiirt  of  Minouri'i  nuit  mutinM  Ihr  Stindard  Oil  Oo 
m  m  nrwromer  in  politin.  Mure  thitn  that  he  if  •  Kepublieao,  Krrinc  vui  Krviof  {uthfuUy,  Uovernur  Folk,  •  Ucmocrkt.  Unt  of 
ha  fhtodi  dMcribei  hm  character  oo  aoothcr  ptgt 
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THOMAS  BARLOW  WALKER-MKRCHANT  AND  PHILANTHROPIST 

A  wu-ffu]  btuinni  man  of  Minnctipolis,  who,  in  trolral  Amrhcan  (aahion  has  woo  his  vay  (rotn  poverty  to  wealth.  H«  if  retnitcd 
to  be  th«  ownrr  of  roorr  Talifomia  Unilirr  than  any  otnrr  prraoo.  He  bai  titult  up  the  600  public  hbrary  n(  Minneapolis,  and  hii 
prirkte  art  gallery,  which  la  widely  celebrated  for  ita  coUeciioo  ot  paintinci,  iiuBi«tuni  ftod  broona,  ia  freely  open  to  the  public 
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JOSKPH  WF.LDON  BAILKT-UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

Born  in  1863.  Mr.  Bailey  ItM  bwi  until  ncently  the  }'oun(e(t  nan  in  the  United  Slatn  Senate.  By  rraion  of  hit  ability  an  a 
hiirycr.  a  eluae  atudnit  uf  affain  and  a  powerfui  debater,  be  hu  won  pofiitiun.  and  if  he  had  cboem,  iui(ht  be  the  lucceaor  of  Reuator 
Qonnaii  m  Inadtr  oi  tbe  imnaaty.   A  iketch  of  hia  career  «riU  be  found  on  another  pace 
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LYMAN  ABBOTT-CLERGYMAN.  AUTHOR,  EDITOR 

No  CTinc  Anwricui  hai  exrrciied  Urftr  iafluener  on  public  opinion  thM  Dr.  LyinAD  Abbott.  As  the  •ocemor  of  Henry  Ward 
Beeebcr  in  Pormoutb  Churrh,  w  the  author  of  many  book*  oo  reUgiouf  subjeeta,  and  abov«  aU,  ai  aditor  of  Tkt  OitlMt,  be  hM  atoud 
lor  mry  prafraaiTt  Muit  that  haa  appealed  to  hit  tenae  ol  joatiet 
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The  nnpnmlleled  excitement  that  pre-  for  periods  ranfrintr  between  fifteen  jind 

vaileU  iii  Eiif^land  and  Scotland  at  U»e  be-  thirty-seven  years.    JStill  more  sinking, 

The  N«w     ginning  of  the  general  however,  Js  the  absolute  rejeetion  by  the 

Bnihh       elections    subsided    after  ixople  of  the  late  government;  thirteen 

Pwiiament     |j>„  (^^ys  Into  an  amazed  of  its  members,  six  of  them  cabinet  niin- 

but  quiet  acceptance  of  the  utter  rout  of  islcrs,  sufifered  defeat,  while  as  an  oflfeet 

the  Conservative  and  Unionist  govern-  to  this  only  one  of  the  ministry  formed 

ment.   At  the  hist  general  election,  known  hy  Sii"  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  —  a 

as  "The  Kharki"  election,  in  1900,  the  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury— was  imsuc- 

resulUs  were :  cessful  at  the  polls.   Three  of  the  succeas- 

1000.  f  ul  Conservative  ministers  are  Mr.  Joseph 

ConBCTvativos                                336)  Cbamherlain,  his  son,  Mr.  Ansten  Cliara- 

Liberai  UnioaUu                         ««  f  berlaiu,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  the  late 

N  r'^lLi.t. ^82 1  Minister  for  War.  A  further  analysis  of 

Mationaiisu                                  )   ^  members  shows  a  free  trade  majority 

Conserratiw  majority                           134  of  376  over  proteetinnists.    There  is  no 

v        •                          f  11  doubt  that  this  cruijhing  defeat  must  be 

Now,  SIX  yearn  later,  the  folloMug  revo-  fl„t        ^^^^  „  the  ^efi- 

lutiou  of  public  feehng  IS  recorded:  ^^.^  declaration  of  the  nation  against 
Assuming  that  the  representation  of  the  four  protection  and  Mr.  Balfour's  maze- 
remaining  conBtituencies  should  be  uiiiiltnrc*!  •  ,.,  '  .  *»  „  ..ii^j  u..  u;.~ 
thne  CoMervmtivwi  and  one  Liberal- the  Hou»e  l»ke  avenue  to  the  same,  called  by  him 
of  Oommons  will  be  composed  M  follows:  n  taliation.    Mr.  Balfour  s  rejection  by 

J                                                     377  his  old  electors  in  Manchester  is  in  stri- 

Ube»l  and  l^borV. 1  !..!*..!'.*.  '  121*  '  king  contrast  with  the  results  of  the  elec- 

Hioera*  BepreMntatives                  18  V  53  tions  at  Birminfthai**,  which  went  soKd  in 

indep<^ndrnt  Tjibor                        29]  f^^or  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  party. 

cC^'r:::;;?^^  Tisd.^.: They  at  least  knew  what  they  wanted. 
Mstiooaliata  

"Thou  rfialt  not  introdnee  protection" 

^'"'^  is  the  first  commandment  given  by  th«' 

The  Tiibernis  see  themselves  in  power  c«u»«  of      people.     Passive  resisters 

Hiih  a  majority  greater  than  any  since  the  Liberal     have  no  doubt  been  biding 

the  year  1832,  the  year  of  the  Reform  AvtUnehe     their  time;   the  importa- 

liill.     Tiondon,    Manchester,    Liverpool,  tion  of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Transvaal 

Leeds,  and  other  great  industrial  centers,  has  done  its  part;  the  Licensing  Act  o£- 

have  gone  almost  solid  for  the  Liberal  fended  all  friends  of  temperance;  but  in 

candidates,  in  some  oaBes  the  results  of  the  main  it  is  the  es.sentially  Conservative 

the  last  elections  being  more  than  re-  element  in  all  political  sections  and  espe- 

versed.    The  climax  came  when  the  late  cially  in  that  great  section  composed  of 

Premier,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  was  defeated  indifferent  citissens  who  usually  nefirleet 

by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Man-  to  vote  at  all  unless,  as  now,  their  poeket 

Chester,  a  constituency  he  had  represented  or  their  food  is  threatened,   that  hiv* 

for  over  twenty  years.    One  of  the  fea-  arist  a  and  spoken  for  free  trade.   In  this 

tnres  indeed  of  this  amazing  contest  has  eonnection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

been  the  loss  of  seats  by  veteran  Cnr}^--nvv  there  was  a  crroat  increase  of  voti"-  re- 

ativcs  and  Unionists,  who  had  held  them  corded  in  this  election— 5,346,247,  as  com- 
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pared  with  3,159,976  in  1900.  Neverthe- 
less then*  is  a  deeper  siernificance  in  it  all, 
one  that  will  frequently  draw  the  atten- 
timi  of  students  of  social  progre«  throagh- 
out  the  world  to  England  during  the  next 
few  years.  And  this  new  element  in  Brit- 
ish politics  is  labor. 

There  have  been  Labor  members  in  the 
House  since  1B74,  but  the  number  was 
The       amall  and  rose  to  its  higli- 

New  Ltbor  est  in  1900,  when  twelve 
Pirty  were  eleelfd.  The  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party  was  originally  an  off- 
shoot in  1893  from  the  Social  Democnitie 
Federation,  a  purely  socialistic  body  mod- 
eled on  the  (ierman  Social  Democratic 
Society,  whose  principles  it  share.s.  It 
inchules  in  its  program  the  establishnjent 
of  a  statutory  eight-hour  day,  the  aboli- 
tion of  overtime,  piece  work  and  child 


"IHB  BOY  eioon  ov  Tur:  ht-rning  deck" 

Wimn  in  thf  Itorfon  llrrald 

labor,  and  provision  for  the  sick,  disabled 
and  aged.  It  was,  however,  of  litUe  in- 
lluenee  until  the  year  1900,  when  a  con- 
gress of  trades  union,  cooperative  and 
socialistic  representatives  met  to  discuss 
the  question  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tinn.  There  were  present  129  delegates, 
representing  sixty-eight  trades  unions, 
three  eoeialist  societies,  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  tli.'  Social  Dfinocratic  Fed- 
eration and  tlie  Fabian  Society.  This 
labor  group,  six  years  later,  has  a  mem- 


bership of  twenty-nine  in  Parliament 
Knowing'  its  true  inwardness  and  the  un- 
doubted ability  of  its  leaders,  ia  it  possible 
to  overrate  its  importanoet  Many  are 
exaggerating  its  dangers,  forgetting  that 
the  reason  it  is  the  corporate  representa- 
tive of  the  laboring  classes  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  tiiat  the  laborers  are  sodaliBta, 
but  to  the  fact  that  thp  enthusiasm  of  the 
socialist  has  enabled  him  to  be  first  in  the 
field  in  forming  a  party.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  too  strongly  individual- 
istic to  tolerate  any  socialism  that  will 
interfere  with  their  private  ownership. 
Already  there  is  considerable  revolt  ia 
the  industrial  centers  among  operatives 
who  resent  being  called  socialists,  and  who 
object  to  their  subscriptions  being  used 
to  support  them.  At  present  the  Inde* 
pendent  T>abor  Party  belittles  these  dis- 
alTections,  but  in  time,  when  the  people 
have  gained  eonlldenee,  a  rival  party  will 
ariae. 


Order  is  now  restored  in  Russia  accord- 
ing to  official  statements.  But  it  has  Iwen 
**  Order"  accomplished  by  brute 
In  fbree,  and  snnunaiy  exe- 
RuMis  cution  of  many  of  the 
revolutionary  rintrlenders.  It  ia  believed 
that  al)out  two  hundred  and  fifty  have 
thus  suiTered,  and  thousands  have  been 
made  prisoners.  In  Vladivostok  mutiny 
broke  out  again  among  both  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  General  Miatehenko  was  sent 
to  reprt'ss  it.  In  the  Caucasus  the  new  re- 
public ha.s  pone  out  of  existence  and  the 
Cossacks  have  overcome  the  revolution- 
ists both  there  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
The  agrarian  disturbances  have  done  irre- 
trievable damage  by  the  looting  and  de- 
struction of  the  property  on  landed 
eetateii^  especially  those  iK'longing  to  the 
rjerman  nobility.  Many  of  the  castles 
held  valuable  historical  and  art  collec- 
tions. Russian  ofBeials  of  prominenoe  in 
various  places  have  been  assassinated  by 
the  terrorists  in  revenge  for  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  policy  of  repression.  On  the 
other  hand  the  newspapers  which  have 
printed  revolutionarv  matter  are  beiner 
prosecuted  by  the  government  and  Alexis 
Snvorin,  editor  of  the  Rms,  has  been 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  Ap 
parently  realizing  that  for  the  present  at 
least  their  power  is  at  an  end  the  Work- 
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-.    ^       THE  KAISKR  AND  THK  KIMI  V 

Tbcre  arc  no  two  mourcha  more  in  tbe  puMic  tye  mt  vrcaent  (han  the  Emperor  of  Gtriiiaiiy  tnd  the  yoaim  Kin|[  of  Spun.  This  picttir* 

bIiows  them  Uiinting  togcUur  near  WcinuLr,  Gcrmmny 


RuMian 
Politlct 


men's  Council  has  disbanded  after  an- 
nouncing; that  it  will  not  resume  opera- 
tions until  the  reactionary  activity  has 
ended. 

The  first  national  political  convention 
held  in  Russia  met  at  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary under  the  auspices  of 
the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, the  representatives 
of  the  Zemstvoists.  Various  difl'erences 
of  opinion  developing  durinfr  the  conven- 
tion caused  a  division  into  two  parties,  the 
one  separating  from  the  other  under  the 
name  of  Constitutional  Monarchists.  The 
principal  points  of  diflFerence  appear  to  be 
female  suflfraf^e  and  the  autonoujy  of  Po- 
land. Despite  this  division,  later  action 
by  the  convention  brought  these  two 
Moderate  or  Liberal  parties  into  unison 
on  a  fundamental  point,  namely,  the 


recoffnition  that  the  demand  for  a  repub- 
lic is  now  unwise  and  the  advocacy  of  a 
constitutional  parliamentary  monarchy  as 
the  form  o*'  government  best  adapted  to 
present  conditions.  Count  de  Witte  thus 
gains  the  support  for  which  he  has  con- 
stantly appealed  since  he  accepted  the 
premiership.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  de- 
clare that  the  policy  of  the  Radicals  has 
compelled  him  to  countenance  the  severely 
repressive  measures  adopted  by  M.  Dur- 
novo,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Neverthe- 
less, nineteen  generals,  members  of  the 
Council  of  War,  who  are  opposed  to  de 
Witte 's  reform  plans,  have  been  sum- 
marily retired.  It  appears  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  douma  has  been  postponed 
until  April.  Meanwhile  activity  in  refer- 
ence to  the  elections  for  it  is  continually 
on  the  increase,  even  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, who  have  been  freely  denouncing 
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the  douma,  registering  preparatory  to 
atereidiig-  fheir  ftranehiae  rights.  The 

six  Moderate  orifanizations  in  Moscow 
have  established  a  political  c\\\h  and  are 
planning  to  publish  a  newspaper  under 
the  editorahip  of  Prince  Eugene  Trou- 
betskoL 


On  Febmarj'  18  the  new  President  of 
111'-  Frctieh  Republic,  Clenioiit  Arniand 
Tb«  Fr«Dcto  Fallieres,  entered  upon  his 
PmUUntui  official  dnties,  having:  heen 
tn^euon  elected  hy  a  vote  of  440 
»trainst  371  for  his  only  formidable  op- 
ponent, il.  Paul  Dounier.  The  latter  is  in 
many  ways  a  stronger  personalis,  but 
laeks  the  sniivity,  tact  and  jrood  jud^r- 
ment  which  characterize  M.  Fallieres  and 
make  him  a  safer  holder  of  presidential 
responsibilitiea.  Ex-President  Loiibct  and 
his  successor  are  not  only  oM  friends, 
but  their  pulitieal  views  are  also  substan- 
tially in  accord.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  expect  any  marked  reversal  of 
policy  by  the  new  administration.  A 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  M. 
Fallieres  will  be  fonnd  on  page  319  of 
tliis  issue.  In  addition  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  remarkable  equanimity  of  temper 
for  which  he  is  noted  will  stand  him  in 
{{ood  stead  in  the  control  of  governmental 
affairs  for  a  nation  so  niermrial  as  the 
French.  He  is  also  a  pronounced  anti- 
militarirt,  ooaaeqnmtly  hia  inflnenoe  will 
tend  totrard  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  Europe. 

Whoisbaekof  President  Castro  f  Is  it 
Oermanyt    We  can  not  help  snspectinfj 

•nd  not  seem  possible  that 
VsHnwdi  without  some  sort  of  for- 
eigrn  support  Cjistro  woidd  treat  France 
tio  recklessly.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  not  obgect  to 
aeeinif  President  Cast  ro  iriven  a  lesson  in 
manners.  Our  interest,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  direct  bearing  of  the  whole  matter  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  Castro  certainly 
does  not  love  the  Ignited  States.  !iiit  he 
may  be  counting  upon  some  sort  of  inter- 
ference on  onr  part.  The  probability  is 
that  the  French  Cable  Company,  whose 
tronbl»'s  with  Castro  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  strained  relations  between  the 
two  eoQutriea,  haa  interfered  with  Vene- 


STAimiSHl  TOGSrata-WBAT  FORT 

zuelan  politics.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  French  fleet  is  said  to  be  on  the  way 

to  bUx'kade  Venezuelan  ports.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela  was  officially  con- 
ducted out  of  Paris,  anil  tiie  French  rep- 
resentative was  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment if  be  remained  in  Venezuela.  If 
one  were  aske<l  on  which  side  abso- 
lute justice  lies,  the  only  reply  that  could 
be  made  ls  *' Neither." 


At  the  little  Spanish  town  of  Algeciras. 

the  bay  from  Hibrallar,  the  loner- 
talked-of  conference  of 
the  great  powers,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  be- 
gan in  Jannarv'  the  disc-ussion  of  affairs 
relating  to  Morocco.  The  Duke  of  Almo- 
dovar,  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, was  unanimously  elected  president. 
A  motion  to  base  all  reforms  upon  the 
Irixjle  principles  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Umpire  of  Morocco,  flie  sovereignty  of  the 
Sidtan  and  the  maintenance  of  the  "Open 
Door"  was  also  unanimously  carried. 
Contraband  trade  in  arms  was  the  fi»'st 
snbject  for  discussion,  and  agreement  on 
'he  question  was  reached  willidut  diffi- 
culty, France  and  Spain,  because  of  their 
contiguity  to  Morocco,  being  given  special 
right<  and  privileges  in  the  snppression  of 
the  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity along  their  respective  frontiers. 
The  Moroccan  customs  atzthorities  are  to 
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prevent  the  importation  of  arms  by  way 
of  the  coast  In  the  congideration  of  the 

fi&aiicial  reforms,  including  the  creation 
of  a  state  bank,  with  the  right  to  issue 
currency,  the  points  in  dispute  between 
France  and  (Germany  are  involved,  but 
informal  conferences  liptween  the  dele- 
gates are  doing  much  to  remove  misunder- 
standings and  bring  unanimity.  In  adapt- 
ing the  scheme  for  the  reform  of  taxation 
in  Morocco  the  French.  British.  Italian 
and  Russian  delegates  agreed  to  the  reser- 
vation proposed  by  Mr.  Heniy  White,  the 
American  delegate,  that  the  Sultan 
should,  as  soon  as  feasible,  be  permitted 
to  eoUect  the  taxes  wlietber  from  Moon 
or  foretgners.  a  percentage  of  one  per  cent 
l¥»ing  allowed  on  the  latter.  This  was 
hotly  opposed  by  one  of  the  Spanish  dele- 
prates,  as  wnmg  to  the  larfpe  mimber  of 
Spaniards  in  ^Morocco,  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  Spain  of  collections  by  her  own 
consuls  would  be  considerable.  The  prin- 
eiple  of  maintenance  of  the  Sultan  's  sov- 
ereienty  was  therefore  aeareely  adhered  to 
in  this  particular. 


Question  having  been  raised  as  to  tlie 
propriety  of  a  representative  from  the 
Place  of  the  United  States  participat- 
UoiMd  statM  in  ing  in  the  Moroccan  con- 
tkc  CemflMVBcc  ference,  public  expression 
of  the  reasons  therefor  was  given  in  Con- 
gress by  R*^i;ntor  Spooner.  As  the  United 
States  has  hud  treaty  relaticms  with  Mo- 
rocco, in  1787  and  in  1836,  and  again  in 
ISSO.  and  has  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  it  is  eminently  tittintr  that 
she  should  be  represented  on  this  occasion. 
All  the  matters  under  disensriott  affect 
these  relations.  Two  of  the  great  powers, 
moreover,  declined  to  take  part  in  the 
conference  unless  all  the  frfiroatories  to 
the  existing  treaty  with  Morocco  were  in- 
cluded and  in  that  capacity  tlierefore  the 
United  States  Ims  her  definite  status  estab- 
lished at  the  conference.  It  is  already  sogv 
frei^ted  by  one  of  the  English  newspapers 
that  the  good  ofliees  of  President  Roose- 
velt may  he  needed  as  peacemaker  aiul 
harmonizer,  wliieh  ia  further  satisfactoiy 
evidence  of  the  reeojrnition  of  the  position 
of  this  couutrj-  in  relation  to  Morocco. 


The  Nation 


Congress  is  struggling  with  the  ques- 
tion of  pure  food  legislation.  On  the  face 
Pur*       of  it,  it  would  seem  a 

food  simple  question.  "Why 
shoiild  not  Congress  which 
has  the  power  to  control  interstate  com- 
merce in  some  way  jirofect  the  eiti/ens  of 
this  country  from  dyes  made  of  coal  tar. 
jelly  made  of  glucose,  lard  made  of  Wf 
stearin  and  cotton.seed  oil  ?  The  Ileybum 
bill,  which  at  the  tinu^  of  writiiii.'  is  under 
consideration  in  Congress,  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  mannfiictorer  rather 
than  upon  the  dealer,  and  pn»vides  that 
proni'r  regtilations  be  drawn  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  treasury,  agriculture, 
and  commerce  and  labor.  The  bill  is 
bein'JT  attacked  fwnn  two  sides.  On  the 
one  side  the  corporations  which  are  mak- 
ing money  through  deceiving  or  poison- 
ing the  people  naturally  do  not  wikh  any 
limitation  of  their  money-makinc  pri\n- 
lege.  On  the  other  hand  the  pure  food 
departments  of  Tarions  states  do  not  wish 
their  pr.'ro>:af  ivM  curtailed.  Chief  Chem- 
ist Wiley,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  fighting  vigorously  for  the  Iley- 
bum bill,  and  B.  N.  Eaton,  State  Chem- 


ist of  Illinois,  is  fighting  for  the  state 
bill.  Behind  him  is  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Dairy  ing  and  Food  C<»n- 
missioners.  To  the  layman  the  situation 
seems  simple  enough.  If  every  state  is  to 
pass  its  own  laws  eonecming  food  adtd- 
teration.  we  sliall  have  chaos  nnimagin- 
able.  and,  what  is  worse,  a  chaos  which 
will  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  dij*- 
honest  manvfactarerB. 


The  Hepburn  bill  passed  ihe  House 
Febmary  8  by  a  vote  of  246  to  7.  The 
RaUwty       issue  is  therefore  in  the 
Rate        hands  of  the  Senate,  where 
Lcftotettoa    the  House  bill  will  prob- 

aMy  he  discussed  in  connection  v,  ttfi  the 
hiii  to  be  reported  by  the  Senate  Commi*- 
tec.  The  committee  will  probably  report 
the  DoUiver  bill,  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  <;ame  vi9.  that  pr.ssf  1  by 
the  House.  The  most  important  elenient 
in  the  Hepburn  bill  is  the  section  which 
define  the  term  railroad  so  as  to  indinde 
the  switches  and  spurs,  yards  and 
grounds,  and  makes  the  word  transporta- 
tion indnde  ean^  other  Tdudee,  and  all 
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instrumentalities  and  facilities  of  ship- 
ment or  carriage.  This  would  include 
refrigerator  cars.  Whether  it  would  in- 
clude pipe  lines  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
courts.  The  bill  also  by  demanding  thirty 
days'  notice  of  the  changing  of  the  sched- 
ule will  do  away  with  the  so-called  "mid- 
night tariffs"  which  have  been  a  source 
of  great  injustice.  The  fourth  section  of 
the  bill  confers  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  establish 
a  rate  or  to  declare  what  would  be  a 
proper  charge  in  a  given  instance.  Other 
sections  authorize  the  commission  to  assist 
thase  who  have  been  awarded  damages 
by  it,  and  also  insure  the  enforcement 
of  its  decisions  by  an  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court.  All  apjieals  lie  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  directly, 
and  such  ca.ses  are  to  have  priority  over 
all  except  criminal  cases,  the  order  of  the 
commission  being  in  force  pending  the 
decision  on  the  appeal.  We  can  hardly 
expect  that  either  this  bill  or  the  Dolliver 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate  readily.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  all  citizens  who 
favor  the  proposed  increase  in  power  in 
the  commission  should  bring  their  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  Senate.  As  the 
situation  now  is,  the  House  responds  read- 
ily to  public  sentiment  with  the  pretty 
clear  understanding  that  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  appear  a  friend  of  the  people  and  at 
the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate,  to  nm  no  risk  of  having 
passed  legislation  hostile  to  corporate 
interests.  It  sometimes  looks  as  if  the 
House  banked  too  vigorously  on  its  esti- 
mate of  the  Senate 's  ' '  conservatism. ' ' 


A.  W.  HEYDUR.S 
Idaho  CoocraMnu  wbu  inlmdurrd  the  Pure  Food  Bill  into  the  Houw 

A  joint  Statehood  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  195  to 
The  Joint      1^0-  It  is  obvious  that  the 
sutchood     "Insurgents"   had  made 
themselves  of  real  power. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  admi.ssion  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as  one 
state,  and  unites  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico in  another.    Before  the  erection  of 
either  state,  however,  the  p«ople  of  each 
couple  of  territories  are  lo  vote  jointly 


"WETIE  WILLIN'I" 
Donahey  in  dc^tUnd  Ptmn  Dtalm 
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THOSE  I  Vft  EI^ME  TWINS 
Web»t«r  in  Chiraco  lnttr-Oc*a» 


upon  admission.  The  bill  was  rushed 
through  the  House  with  practically  no  de- 
bate and  with  no  opportunity  for  amend- 
iuent.  The  method  of  its  passa(;e  was 
simply  another  evidence  of  the  eagerness 
of  the  House  to  force  the  Senate  to  decide 
all  matters  of  importance.  As  the  case 
now  stands,  our  government  consists  of  a 


President,  a  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Senate.  The 
Speaker  governs  through  committees  and 
party  caucus.  The  Senate  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  vested  interests.  The  present 
President  is  an  embodiment  of  public 
opinion.  Will  it  be  possible  for  him  by 
the  legitimate  use  of  his  position  to  brin^ 
the  Speaker  and  the  Senate  into  line  with 
what  the  nation  wants? 


A  discussion  of  the  cause  of  the  Chi- 
nese boycott  will  be  found  on  another 
Chini        page.   The   A    e  r  i  c  a  n 
■nd  the       nation     has    not  taken 

United  states  ciiina  very  seriously,  but 
unless  all  signs  fail  its  attitude  must 
change  immediately  if  serious  trouble  is 
to  be  prevented.  Thanks  to  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  Chinese 
trained  in  Japan,  there  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping a  Chinese  chauvinism.  Through- 
out the  Empire  there  are  outbreaks  and 
official  acts  which  not  only  indicate 
active  hostility  to  Americans  but  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  China  to  discover  the  real  attitude  of 
America.  Professor  Tenney,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  system  of  eduea- 


Oourtctt  </  Motor  H  ay 

THE  FIRS^r  EXHIIUTIOS  OF  THE  AERO  CIVW  OF  AMERICA  UlTnVTl.Y  HELD  IS  NEW  YORK  CTTY 

Six  yeart  ««o  the  Brut  automoMIr  pxhibition  vat  held   The  fact  that  the  sale  of  marhines  amount*  to  115,000.000  already  this  year  cim 
foate  idea  of  the  >ii--'  of  thin  induitr)-.    Who  can  foretell  what  advance»  will  l«c  made  in  the  next  lix  >eani  in  aerial  iiavixation  ? 
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THE  CHINESE  COMMISSION 


tion,  has  been  discharered  on  the  pronud 
that  he  is  an  American,  and  various 
American  missions  have  been  looted.  At 
the  same  time  the  progressive  party  in 
China  has  brought  to  hear  suffiinent  in- 
fluence upon  the  Empress  Dowager  to 
cause  the  appointment  of  two  commissions 
to  study  the  social  institutions  of  the 
western  world.  The  first  connnis.sion, 
consisting  of  Viceroy  Tuan-Fang,  the  gov- 
ernor of  thirty  million  people,  with  a 


number  of  Chinese  educationists  and  pro- 
fessional men,  has  already  traverst^d  Amer- 
ica, and  is  to  be  followed  by  another  to 
various  seel  ions  of  Eurofje.  The  members 
of  the  commissiim  very  wisely  do  not  dis- 
cuss politics,  or  Chinese  exclusion.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the  party 
they  represent  will  not  ])e  content  to  suffer 
the  present  treatment  of  high-class  Chi- 
nese at  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  we  mistake  decidedly  there  has 
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been  a  very  marked  change  in  public  opin- 
ion relative  to  this  mutter.  At  the  dinner 
given  the  Commission  by  the  municipal- 
ity of  Chicago,  u  n^ference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  modifying  the  administration  of 
the  present  Exclusion  Act  was  warmly 
received  by  n»presentative  merchants  and 
men  of  affairs.    Already  there  are  indi- 


cations that  the  national  government  will 
attempt  some  sort  of  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  so. 
With  Japan  rapidly'  taking  China  under 
her  protection  there  will  be  little  chance 
for  American  trade  with  the  great  empire 
as  long  a.s  the  present  treatment  of  mer- 
chants continues. 


The  Drama 


Comedy  of  manners  is  the  keynote  of 
the  month's  dramatic  record.  A  succes- 
Three  siou  of  pleasing  little 
SueceMfui  plays,  minor  in  tone, 
Comedies  quietly  successful,  reflec- 
tions of  passing  life,  small  satires  on  big, 
deep-roofed  evils — these  have  l>een  the 
.safe  stepping-stones  of  the  .season's  prog- 
ress toward  its  fast-approaching  clo.se. 
Two  Anu'ricans,  Richard  Harding  Davis 
and  Channing  Pollock,  are  running  easily 
against  one  Englishman,  Alfred  Sutro,  all 
comparatively  young  and  of  brilliant 
promise.  The  balance  of  merit  lies  with 
the  Americans.  Two  months  ago  the 
manuscript  of  Pollock's  "The  Little  Gray 


Lady"  was  scornfully  rejected  by  several 
Broadway  managers  of  alleged  astuteness. 
It  found  an  admirer  who  staked  his  all 
U[>on  it  and  won.  Such  risks  and  such 
surprises  lend  the  dramatic  game  its  irre- 
sistible fascination.  The  comedy  is  one 
of  Washington  middle-class  life,  abound- 
ing in  novel,  though  intimate  flashes  of 
every-day  humor  and  pathos.  Thoroughly 
American  in  subject  matter  and  in  treat- 
ment, it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
representative  native  comedy  of  the  mo- 
ment. In  "The  Galloper,"  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  has  combined  his  .satiric  humor 
with  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  and  cre- 
ated a  highly  colored  picture  of  American 
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life  away  from  native  environment, 
though  none  the  less  significant  as  a  com- 
edy of  maimers.  Somewhat  farcical  in 
tone,  its  strongly  humorous  quality  has 
apain  placed  a  waning  star,  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  in  the  ascendency.  It  is  not 
the  first  instance  in  which  Davis  has  saved 
a  faintly  flickering  dramatic  luminary 
fn)m  total  eclipse.  Alfred  Sutro,  the 
Englishman  who  forms  the  third  side  of 
this  triangle  of  success,  has  brought  to  us 
in  "The  Fascinating  Mr.  Vanderveldt"  a 
comedy  brilliant  in  epigrammatic  .small 
talk.  refine<l  in  atmosphere,  cynical  in  its 
philosophy,  altogether  a  keen,  penetrative 
picture  of  smart  society.  Sutro  bids  fair 
to  succeed  Pinero  as  the  .subtlest  inter- 
preter of  English  manners  and  morals  of 
the  present  day.  He  is  building  firmly  on 
a  foundation  of  literar>'  merit  and  an  un- 
erring reading  of  human  motives. 

Headetl  for  New  York,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  metropolitan  approval,  are  Eleanor 
Kobson,  in  Clvde  Fitch's 
V^L^^V^r'"'  new  comedy  '"The  Girl 
B««^Sh.w  jj^^  Everything." 

and  Francis  Wilson  in  "The  Mountain 
Climber."    Both  are  undisputed  hits  on 
the  road.   Fitch  has  aptly  built  in  his  new 
comedy    a     satisfactory    succes-sor  to 
"Merely  Mary  Ann,"  while  the  adapted 
comwly  for  Wilson  has  met  an  approval 
which  means  permanent  success  in  the 
legitimate  field  for  this  comedian.  Sup- 
ported by  May  Kobson  and  William  Lew- 
ers,  with  a  vehicle  and  part  suited  to  his 
characteristic  droller^',  his  second  season 
as  a  star  in  straight  cometly  bids  fair  to 
l)e  his  best.     While  Sidney  Bowkett's 
"Lucky  Miss  Dean,"  a  pleasing  but  triv- 
ial comedy  bearing  the  stamp  of  British 
approval,  has  met  with  a  polite  reception, 
both  public  and  critics  have  dealt  in  un- 
mistakable candor  with  Shaw's  "Cashel 
Byron's  Profession"  and  Viele's  "The 
House  of  Silence."     Neither  of  them 
proved  destined  to  long  life.    Shaw  has 
had  his  day  and  is  already  pa.ssing,  a  dar- 
ing free  lance  with  a  few  poisoned  darts 
which  he  shot  wildly.    Viele's  awkward 
play  had  little  or  no  excuse  for  existence. 
It  was  like  a  loosely  jointed  marionette 
that  crumbled  to  pieces  at  the  first  pull 
of  the  wires.    With  all  its  shortcomings, 
the   American  theater  public  hates  a 
poseur. 


In  Chicago  the  event  of  the  month  has 
been  the  premier  of  CJen.  Lew  Wallace's 

An  Eleph.ntln.  "PrinCC  of  India,"  dram- 
Spectacle  and    atlzed  by  J.  I,  C.  Clarke. 
Two  Clever    Theatric     and  melodra- 
Pity»        matic  to  the  last  degree, 
it  is  a  ponderously  moving,  sumptuously 
staged  spectacle,  wholly  lacking  in  grace, 
useless  as  drama,  stupefying  as  a  picture, 


WILUAM  LEWKR8 

Who  sut^Mrta  Franru  Wilson  in  "The  MounUin  Climber "  vid  "Tba 
Little  Katber  o(  ttte  Wildmeai " 

a  hopeless,  chaotic  jumble  of  history  and 
spectacular  clap-trap,  out  of  which  in  the 
midst  of  noisy  scene  shifts,  gaudy  para- 
phernalia and  heroic  fustian  the  clear, 
fine  voice  of  Sarah  Truax  occasionally 
rises  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  for  a  dra- 
matic moment.  Like  the  dance  of  Pierrot, 
encircled  in  quick,  .spontaneous  waves  of 
laughter,  "The  Man  on  the  Box"  stands 
out  temptingly  in  juxtaposition,  a  ripple 
of  sunshine,  life  itself  made  meet  and 
happy.  Then  wedged  between,  in  calm 
dignity,  an  artistic  triumph,  dealing  with 
its  huge,  patent  theme  of  trust  tjTanny, 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  moves  along 
its  useful,  entertaining  way  to  estab- 
lish playwright  Klein  and  player  Byron 
each  in  his  own  way  firmly  in  western 
favor. 
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Wjitcbin«  the  nem  at  the  world's  tuUat  automobile  ipecdway 


Marriott  driving  the  Stanley  50  borte-pow«r  American  built  Eteam  narhine,  that  trat-ded  a  mile  in  28  1-S  geronds  or  at  the 

rate  of  127}  milci  aa  hour 


Demo  (trot  ciowned  spevd-kins  for  iittaininc  the  much  Eouichl  for  tivo-milM-a-minule.  He  traveled  the  disiaBe*  in  a  FVeneh 

200  liorac^power  Darracq  gaaulinc  machine  in  58  4-5  seconda 

THE  REX^ENT  AUTOMOBILK  RACES  AT  ORMOND-DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 
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Amateur  Sport 


Football  reform  is  on  in  earne;^  and, 
along  with  football,  iulercoUegiate  ath- 
Tii«  Tratrtm  l^ties  as  a  whole  may  be 
of  Football  bf  tlcred  As  has  been  re- 
RcTona  peatedly  pointed  out  in 
these  oolumns,  with  an  eau«atioiuil  kuU- 
tation  the  control  of  athletics  is  not  a 
question  as  to  how  brutal  a  game  may  be 
tolerated,  but  rather  one  of  the  position 
of  athletiea  in  an  edneational  prooess.  It 
is  a  matter  of  siiuMTo  eonj?ratiilati()ii  that 
the  conference  representing  the  nine  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West,  held  at  Chi- 
cago January  20,  took  this  view  of  the 
case.  Tlu>  recromnieildations  as  drawn  up 
by  this  conference  are  sufiicieutiy  impor- 
tant to  be  printed  in  full.  It  was  voted 
that: 

A.  The  Confproncc  rrronimonfls  that  the 
game  of  football  :im  piay<  il  nl  present,  \»  hereby 
abolished  iiittriollcj/iate  and  eollegiata 
spur:  in  the  ('onfon'nco  collegeB. 

B.  The  Conference  awoitu  from  the  Rules 
Committee  such  modifirntion  of  tlic  playing  rule« 
at  trill  free  the  game  from  brutality  and  unne«es- 
eary  il;inpfr. 

C  lu  tltc  event  of  such  alterations  not  being 
sufficient  the  (Conference  vill  ddegata  a  eWB- 
mittee  of  its  own  to  draw  up  nilei. 

D.  If  ft  eatinftietory  fpune  can  thae  be  eetab* 
JKhpil  the  n-st  ric'f  ions  recommended  by  the  Con- 
li-rerice  sbuU  apply  lu  its  conduct  and  manage- 

meot. 

Thf  fnnflitinns  or  llie  n'strictions  r»*c- 
ommeixied  untler  i^aragrapii  D  are  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

1.  That  BO  atttdent  mar  partidpate  in  ath- 
letics until  he  shall  have  been  in  residence  one 
year. 

2.  That  no  student  may  pnrtic  ipHte  in  ath- 
letics for  more  than  three  years  in  the  agfjre- 
gate,  and  that  participation  shall  tw  confined 
to  undergradnatee. 

3.  That  no  team  conatHtin;;  in  whole  or  purt 
of  college  students  shall  play  with  high  liaoLs, 
academie»4  <ir  inil<'|)en'lent  profcs!»ional  schools. 

4.  That  not  uiorc  than  five  intercollegiate 
gjimep  of  foiitKtail  shall  he  played  each  season. 

5.  Tliat  the  regular  Conference  rescind  its 
.pseaent  jnle-wbieh  does  not  count  the  first  three 

gamea  of  football  in  t^i  li  si<;isnn. 

8.  That  freshmen  teams  and  second  elevens 
play  onfy  with  teaaia  from  their  own  institn* 
tions. 

7.  That  the  price  of  admission  to  intercol- 
legiate contests  for  members  of  the  university 
be  not  more  than  fifty  cents,  including  reserved 
seats. 

8.  That  no  training^  tahir  he  inaliitained. 

9.  That  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol State  in  his  certificate  of  eligibility:  (a) 
That  th«  stadent  has  passed  all  sntranee  re- 
qidrmeati.  (b)  That  all  intervaaing  work  baa 


beta  passed,  (c)  That  be  is  talung  full  work 
in  the  present  semester. 

10.  That  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  coaching 
except  by  regular  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  appointed  by  the  trustees  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty,  and  that  the  salary  at- 
taching to  the  position  shall  be  no  more  than 
paid  to  other  members  of  tlie  faculty  of  the  aanA 
rank. 

11.  That  there  be  no  preliminary  tnilJllg 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  instruction. 

'  12.  Thai  riie  f.uitiiaii  season  end  the  seoottd 
Saturday  ))efore  Thaukagiving. 

13.  That  steps  be  taken  to  redneo  the  le* 
ceipts  and  expenses. 

14.  That  the  athletic  snrplns  be  devoted  as 

far  as  pnssiMe  to  university  improvements,  and 
that  the  fiiiain  ial  uiaimgemcnt  of  athletics  be 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  faculty  who 
shall  publish  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  Conference  recommended  in  case 
thcsp  rtH'omnM'nriat ions  did  not  meet  with 
acceptance,  suspension  of  intercollegiate 
football  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years 
as  the  only  alternative. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  tiie  impor- 
tance of  the  proviskm  as  to  training 

tables  and  qtiarters.  No 
fair  objj'ftion  oan  he 
raised  to  hnvitij;  Mthldes 
eat  peculiarly  nourishinc;  I'ood.  or  to  hav- 
ing? their  food  in  a  certain  di  irrre  super- 
vised by  authorities.  The  danger  of 
training  (luarters  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  training  tables,  but  both  alike  con- 
duce to  tlip  flt'strnction  of  the  proper  per- 
spective (»f  university  life.  To  segregate 
men  tinder  sucli  conditions  that  for  weeks 
they  talk  of  nothinir  and  thitik  of  nothing 
but  football,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
other  game,  is  subversive  of  the  very 
foimdations  of  education.  In  view  of  this 
fact  there  is  no  need  of  iMnpha^izinfr  the 
scandalous  graft  which  attends  these 
tables  in  order  to  justi^  their  abolition. 

The  vote  of  the  various  universities 
represented  in  the  Conference  upon  these 
TiMAttltuda  recommendations  argues 
oftlie        an  honest  ffT<»rt  to  meet 

Uahrcialtles  g  difficult  situation.  Each 
one  of  them  shonld  fdve  the  other  the 
confidence  to  be  expected  among  gentle- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  educators.  The 
conditions  in  the  dilTerent  institutions  are 
by  no  means  the  .same,  and  the  adoptioti 
of  the  recommendations  as  a  whole  would 
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involve  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
wdi  inslitation.  The  action  of  the  diflfcr- 
€llt  institutions  in  the  main  is  favor<)l)1(> 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  faculties  of  the  Uuiversities  of 
Wiseonsin  and  Chicago  have  taken  a  rad- 
ical position,  though  Chicago,  because  of 
the  academic  position  of  the  department 
of  physical  culture,  has  less  to  lose  by  the 
leform  than  any  of  the  otlior  institutions, 
unless  possihly  Minnesota.  Michigan  has 
refused  to  abolinh  the  professional  coach, 
on  the  grotmd  of  an  existing  four-year 
contract  with  Mr.  Yost,  anrl  has  further 
declared  that  the  regulation  as  to  three 
years'  eligibility  shaU  iiot  be  retroactive. 
Other  institntions  have  made  incidental 

ntQiiificRtiAiiB. 

The  action  of  Harvard,  Yak'  and  ' 
^incvton  in  forbiddin<:  infinbors  of  jiro- 

The  Barring     fessiuual    tichoijls    to  take 

cf  Froressionti  part  in  intercollegiate  con- 

Scbooit  tests  is  alto<zptlier  cnm- 
mendable.  The  deeper  one  probes  college 
athletics  the  more  convinced  will  he  be 
that  professional  schools  offer  the  largest 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  un- 
desirable players.  Many  uuiversities  have 
connected  with  them  law  schools  whose 
entrance  requirements,  though  nominally 
the  same  as  those  of  the  stvi.  tly  academic 
department,  are  so  maiupulaled  as  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  almost  any  man. 
Many  universities  also  have  dental  schools, 
veterinary  schools,  pharmacy  schools,  elo- 
cution schools,  medical  schools,  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  which  are  either 
lower  than  those  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment or  are  easily  adjusted  to  special 
eaaes.  Bngineerinipr  schools  which  give  a 
degree  do  not  fall  in  this  class.  Such  uni- 
versities, on  the  other  hand,  as  have  pro- 
fessional schools  of  a  genuinely  graduate 
character,  while  free  from  these  dangers, 
find  it  possible  to  play  men  who  have 
made  records  as  athletes  in  smaller  col- 
leges and  who  may  be  induced  to  enter 
professional  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  Tnterrollcjlate  sports  should  Ix' 
limited  to  undergraduates  who  are  actu- 
ally enrolled  for  a  degree,  and  they  only 
after  a  year's  actual  residence  in  their 
institutions.  Special  unclassified  and  ir- 
regular students  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as 
members  of  professional  twhoola,  ahonld 
be  barred  from  oompetitioD. 


The  difficulties  in  the  situation  are  in- 
herent and  spring  from  the  fact  we  haw 

The  Difflcuitie.  SO  oftcn  emphasized  in 
In  tb«  these  columns  that  uuiver- 
stttttttoD  sity  athletics  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  are  profeaaional,  even 
though  the  members  of  a  team  may  be 
amateurs.  As  it  is  now  played,  the  gsme 
of  football  is  not  a  struggle  between  stu- 
dents,  but  between  coaches.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  situation  would  be  modified  if 
the  coaches  became  members  of  the  in- 
atmctional  staff  and  were  given  otiier 
duties  than  tliat  of  merely  preparing  a 
group  of  men  to  beat  another  group  of 
men  in  football.  As  it  is,  the  profes- 
sional spirit  is  having  its  influence  upon 
the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  insti 
tutions  set  upon  reform.  Unconsciously 
they  are  yielding  to  the  very  evil  they 
decry.  Institutions  which  have  coaches 
not  members  of  the  faculty  complain  that 
they  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
playing  with  teams  whose  coaches  are 
nieml)ers  of  the  faculties.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  replied  that  all  institutions  might 
appoint  men  to  the  positions  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Stagg  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Will- 
iams of  Minnesota  and  "Nfr.  Iletheringlon 
of  Missouri.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the 
wise  step  to  take,  but  tiiere  would  still  be 
left  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
football  would  not  even  then  remain  a 
contest  between  coaches. 

As  affairs  now  stand  it  looks  as  if  the 
educational  institutions  as  such  would  be 
.  as  powerless  to  obviate  all 
^PjJUJj^  the  evils  conncrt-^d  with  a 
corporately  professional 
football  as  the  new  rules  committee  ap- 
pears to  be.  It  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  the  frame  had  to  l>e  suspended  for 
two  years,  as  the  faculties  of  Wisconsin, 
Chicago  and  Harvard  recommend.  As 
long,  however,  as  faculties  look  at  the  mat- 
ter wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
accruing  to  their  teams,  there  is  little  hope 
for  reforms.  T'ntil  the  faculties  treat 
athletics  frankly  and  self-sacrificingly  as 
an  integral  part  of  edncation,  they  are 
.simply  jockeyint;  for  position.  Better  no 
football  at  all  than  such  a  fmrrendi  r  of 
a  teaching  force  to  the  clamor  of  student 
agitation  and  the  opposition  of  profes- 
sional coaches. 
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The  Religious  World 


Representatives   from   the  Congrega- 
tional, United  Brethren  and  Methodist 
pj^^  Protestant  Churches  met  in 

ChurS  Union  ^  general  council  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  February  9  and 
10,  to  consider  plans  for  the  proposed 
union  of  the  three  denominations.  Unan- 
imous agreement  was  reached  on  a  tenta- 
tive basis  for  immediate  organic  union,  a 
representative  committee  having  previ- 
ously considered  the  various  questions  in- 
volved and  rendered  a  detailed  report. 
The  basis  agreed  upon   covered  three 
points:  (1)  Vested  interests,  (2)  polity, 
(3),  creed.    The  first  of  these  presented 
no  inseparable  bar  to  union,  and  a  plan 
of  operation 'Will  be  developed  in  detail. 
The  second  relating  to  polity  provides  for 
local  and  state  associations  of  ministers 
and  laymen,  holding  annual  conferences, 
and  a  national  council  composed  of  dele- 
gates chosen  on  the  basis  of  one  for  every 
ten  thousand  meml)ers  and  one  for  every 
major  fraction  thereof.     These  bodies, 
while  having  no  absolute  authority  over 
the  churches,  will  be  strongly  influential. 
Each  local  church  is  left  free  to  condtict 
its  own  affairs.  The  United  Brethren  con- 
sent to  give  up  their  bishops,  but  the  na- 
tional council  is  to  have  a  permanent 
head  who  remains  continuou.sly  in  office. 
There  will  also  be  superintendents  or  pro- 
siding  elders  in  each  state  to  .supervi.se 
home  missionary  fields  and  act  as  a  pas- 
toral   supply    committee.      The  creed 
adopted  by  the  coimcil  consists  of  six  arti- 
cles, the  first  five  covering  the  substance 
of  doctrine  in  all  the  historic  creed.s,  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divine  Savior  and 
Lord  and  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  forgiveness  of  .sins,  belief  in  im- 
mortality and  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  supreme  standard  of  Christian 
tmth.    The  sixth  article  embodies  the  be- 
lief that  "men  of  the  Christian  faith  exist 
for  the  service  of  man,  not  only  in  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life,  but  in  support  of 
works  and  in.stitutions  of  piety  and  char- 
ity, in  the  maintenance  of  human  freedom, 
in  the  deliverance  of  all  those  that  are 
oppressed,  in  the  enforcement  of  civic 
justice  and  the  rebuke  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness."    This  basis  of  union  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  churches  of  the  Congrega- 


tional body  and  be  voted  upon  before  the 
union  can  be  consummated.  It  is  practi- 
cally already  accepted  by  the  United 
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Bn^thren  and  the  Methotlist  Protestants. 
The  (|uestion  of  a  name  for  the  united 
churches  will  be  determined  later. 


Is  the  day  of  great  religious  conven- 
tions past?  This  question  has  been  asked 
The  ReUfiout  repeatedly  during  recent 
Educition     years  and  is  as  capable  of 
AMoetation     contradictory  answers  to- 
day as  ever.    A  convention  held  simply 
for  the  sake  of  holding  a  convention  is 
not  likely  to  be  well  attended  after  the 
momentum  of  early  enthusia.sm  has  les- 
sened.   EJspecially  is  this  true  of  the 
young  people's  societies.    The  Christian 
Endeavor,  which  has  just  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  no  longer  holds 
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anntial  eonventions,  and  the  present  year 
will  have  a  oonferenee  of  workers  rather 
than  a  great  mass  meeting.  The  Religions 
Education  Asiiociation,  which  sorely  feels 
the  death  of  President  Harper,  instead  of 
a  convention  similar  to  that  held  during 
three  preceding  years,  holds  a  conference 
of  its  officers  and  couunitlies  at  Cleveland 
P\'bruary  12-15.  So  elaborate,  however, 
is  it  in  organization  lliat  if  excn  a  fair 
proportion  of  those  called  to  the  confer- 
ence attend,  the  meeting  will  be  of  respect- 
able convention  size.  The  work  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  ha<?  alroady 
been  felt.  The  two  volumes  of  Proceedings 
which  have  so  far  appeared,  and  the 
third,  which  is  now  being  issued,  contain 
some  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the 
various  phases  of  religious  education.  It  is 
a  clearing-house  for  intdliiKent  diaeitssion. 
It  is  largely  due  to  its  influonee  directly 
and  indirectly  that  the  Sunday  School 
convention  at  Toronto  last  yt-ar  recog- 
nized something  like  it^niiine  gradation 
in  Sunday  School  lessons.  Tt<;  possibili- 
ties for  larger  service  in  the  creation  of 
public  opinion  and  in  the  intelligent  di- 
ction of  efforts  to  improve  the  map 
cbiiv^n'  of  n  lii;ious  education  are  <rreat. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
Protestantism  when  the  trained  educator 
was  more  alive  to  his  religioua  responsi' 
bilities.  • 

Tn  this  connection  there  are  a  nnniber 
of  matters  showing  that  our  education  is 
ThcStudMit  significance  to  re- 

VehiBtMr  ligious  work.  The  fifth 
Convention  International  Convention 
of  tho  Stndont  Vohint<vr  Movement  is  to 
be  held  February  28  to  March  4,  at  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee.  Its  attendance  is  sure  to 
W  r<'presentati\t»  and  large.  Tt  is  to  he 
regretted,  however,  that  the  leaders  of 
such  movements  do  not  rec*ognize  more 
dearly  that  the  modem  agencies  in  the- 
ology' aro  a!rtrressiv('l\'  evangelistic.  The 
list  of  speakers  at  the  convention,  though 
long  and  remaflmble,  includes  few  men 
who  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  modern  theological  thought.  Uni- 
versity men  and  women  have  a  peculiar 
type  of  religious  experience,  and  it  is  es- 
Rfiitial  that  the  ablest  representativ  of 
the  student  body  be  won  over  to  definite 
support  of  religious  faith.  A  series  of 
special  religious  meetings  held  at  the 


University  of  Chicago  under  the  lead  of 
members  of  the  l^niversity,  assisted  by 
Drs.  Lyman  Abbott,  F.  W.  Cnnsauliis, 
and  W.  ('.  Bitting,  appealed  strongly  to 
the  faculty  and  student  body  alike.  Re- 
ligious movements  in  other  univendtiev 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  indicate  not 
only  that  the  rise  of  the  scientific  way  of 
thinking  does  not  of  necessity  injure  re- 
ligion, but  may  be  easily  niadt^  an  pfToft- 
ive  vehicle  rather  than  an  enemy  of  relig- 
ious instruction. 


A  recent  article  by  Rev.  R.  M.  West 
in  the  Standard  gives  interesting  inform 
Tb«  Efficiency   mation     concerning  the 
or  an  fiduc«t«d  relative  efficiency  of  the 
MlalMiir      traintd     and  untrained 
ministiy.  Dr.  Wesi  asked  twenty  repre- 
sentative men  in  dift'tTcnt  parts  of  the 
country  to  give  information  concerning 
the  relative  efficiency  of  ministers  whose 
preparation  for  the  ministry  varied  tnm 
no  theological  education  whatsoever  tx)  a 
full  college  and  seminary  course.   He  re- 
ceived replies  covering  the  case  of  two 
thousand  different  ministrrs.    These  re- 
plies he  tabulated  as  follows : 

Toiiil  Exc«fl«it  Mniium.  Fsilart*. 

Fall  COVIM.....    681  4M  211  31 

CoUege  Comw. .    181  66         81  34 

SeiniDuy  Conne  833  117  192  24 

NoCoum   fiTH         I5-J         4U  10.') 

Total    1,865        774        8«7  IM 

Tf  the  statistics  already  given  are  re- 
duced to  a  percentage  basis  they  become 
even  more  forcible; 


EmNnrtt  NfiRviB> 

.57 
.09 

.15 

.19 


.24 
.09 
.21 

.46 


.16 
.18 
.12 


ThUL 

Pull  Conne....  37— 

College  Conrae. ....  .10— 

Seminary  Courw. . .  .18— 

No  fntir^p  36-f- 

( Fractions  of  one  per  cent  are  avoided.) 

The  implication  from  these  figures  is 
clear.   The  ministry  of  tonlay  just  as  the 

ministry  of  other  days  can  not  be  snceess- 
fuUy  recruited  from  untrained  men.  Such 
men  may  be  of  real  service,  but  not  of 
such  service  as  that  of  whieh  they  would 
have  been  capable  had  they  been  properly 
trained.  The  ministry  does  not  offer  an 
opening  to  men  who  care  for  money,  but 
it  <]oo^  offer  to-day  as  never  bt  fore  an 
opportunity  of  great  influence  in  shap- 
ing public  opinion  and  of  improving  pub- 
lic morals. 
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T  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  real  reasons 
why  some  birds  nest  in 
colonies  and  others  do 
not.  Few  of  our  smaller 
^  ^      birds  have  nesting 

^  phices  in  common,  yet 

^  —  «.J  ^jjg    swallows   are  ex- 

ceptions, both  the  eave 
and  the  bank  swallows. 
Throughout  the  West  a  colony  of  cliff 
swallows  will  select  a  larg:e  building,  a 
bridpe  or  a  cliff  and  plaster  a  small  area 
with  hundreds  of  their  mud  nests.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  always  find  that  each 
pair  of  barn  swallows  like  a  whole  build- 
injf  to  themselves.  Blackbirds  like  to  nest 
near  together  in  a  certain  locality.  The 
instinct  that  prompts  a  company  of  these 
birds  to  take  up  their  homes,  year  after 
year,  about  the  same  pond  can  not  be  very 
different  from  the  feeling  that  prompts 
men  to  do  the  same  thine.  Most  all  of 
our  birds  like  to  flock  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  when  migrating. 
At  this  time  there  is  a  common  feeling,  a 
traveling  kinship.  Then  there  are  ad- 
vantages of  protection. 


One  might  think  that  the  sea  birds  nest 
in  .such  great  colonies  because  their  num- 
bers are  so  vast  and  the  ro<?k8  where  they 
live  are  comparatively  few.  But  the  same 
species  of  gulls  and  cormorants  that  crowd 
together  on  a  small  sea  rock  will  also 
crowd  together  in  a  small  nesting  area 
about  the  inland  lakes,  where  nesting 
places  are  almost  unlimited  in  number. 
The  pelicans,  terns  and  herons  all  .spread 
out  over  a  large  area  when  they  ft'cd.  but 
they  select  a  common  l)reediiig  ground. 

Among  these  inland  water  birds  I  have 
found  that  the  instinct  is  not  only  for 
birds  of  the  same  species  to  form  colonies, 
but  birds  of  different  species  like  to  have 
their  colonies  in  close  proximity.  The  best 
example  I  have  seen  of  this  is  in  the  Kla- 
math Lake  region  of  southern  Oregon, 
where  the  Tule  Islands  extend  for  miles 
in  every  direction,  furnishing  extensive 
nesting  places.  Yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  birds  of  the  liower  Klamath 
Lake,  not  including  game  birds,  have  se- 
lected a  certain  small  region  for  a  breed- 
ing ground,  and  about  this  place  the  gulls, 
cormorants,  pelicans,  grebes,  terns  and 
herons  all  as.semble  in  one  vast  colony. 
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The  great  blue  heron  is  one  of  the  most  of  nettles.  Underneath  the  surface  is  soft 

interesting  birds.    It  is  said  that  occa-  and  oozy,  generations  of  decayed  vegetable 

sionally  a  pair  will  build  an  isolated  nest,  matter  in  which,  by  a  mis-step,  one  will 

but  I  have  never  found  one.    The  heron  sink  from  one  to  four  feet, 
likes  a  remote  fishing  preserve  of  his  own,       There  wore  about  seven  hundred  nests 

for  he  is  a  solitary  fisher,  but  he  loves  to  in  this  whole  colony,  of  which  the  larger 


live  in  a  small  vil 
lage  conniiunity,  to 
which  he  can  return 
each  evening  and 
enjoy  the  social  life 
among  his  nei«rhbors, 
and  dwell  in  mutual 
protection. 

He  is  a  remark- 
able follow  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  a 
bird  of  such  long 
legs  and  of  such 
proportions  one 
would  naturally 
think  his  nesting 
place  would  be  on 
the  ground.  In  the 
lake  region  of  south- 
em  Oregon  we  did 
find  the  great  blue 
heron  nesting  on  the 
ground,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  gulls, 
cormorants,  pelicans 
and  terns.  But  in 
other  portions  of 
Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia a  colony  of 
these  same  birds  will 

select  the  tallest  fii"s,  deep  back  in  the  for- 
est, or  the  sycamores  and  willows  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp. 

The  .swamp  lands  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  are  in- 
habited by  two  different  kinds  of  herons— 
the  groat  blue  and  the  black-crowned 
night  heron.  The  night  heron  is  a  bird 
much  .smaller  in  proportions  than  the  groat 
blue.  The  logs  are  shorter  and  the  neck 
is  both  shorter  and  thicker.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  bay  is  a  wooded  belt  reaching 
out  about  a  mile.  In  the  center  are  largo 
svcamore  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are 
twined  with  a  thick  growth  of  poi.son  oak. 
This  area  is  an  almost  impenetrable  jun- 
gle. It  is  one  tangled  mass  of  brush,  fal- 
len limbs  and  trees  of  alder,  swamp  maple 
and  willow  interlaced  with  blackl>orry 
brier,  poison  oak  and  the  rankest  growth 


A  FAMILY  OF  GREAT  BLUE  HERONS  IS  TRF.E  TOP 


number  were  black- 
crowned  night  her- 
ons. Both  species 
occupied  the  same 
tree.s,  nesting  side 
by  side.  The  larger 
nests  were  built  al- 
most entirely  in  the 
tops  of  the  syca- 
mores, while  the 
night  herons  set 
their  platform  nests 
at  the  very  up- 
turned tips  of  the 
sycamore  limbs  and 
in  the  lower  sur- 
rounding sycamores 
and  alders. 

The  largest  syca- 
more .seemed  to  be 
the  center  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  the 
heron  village.  It 
was  seven  feet  thick 
at  the  base  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  with  a 
spread  of  limbs 
equal  to  its  height. 
In  this  single  tree 
we  counted  forty- 
one  blue  heron  nests  and  twenty-eight 
night  heron  nests;  sixty-nine  nests  in  one 
tree.  In  another  tree  were  seventeen  of 
the  large  nests  and  twenty-eight  of  the 
smaller.  When  I  climbed  into  the  tree 
top,  I  was  high  above  the  alders  and  wil- 
lows. Set  all  about  below,  in  the  back- 
ground of  green,  were  the  platforms  each 
holding  .several  eggs  of  blue.  The  trees 
were  dotted  in  every  direction.  I  counted 
over  four  hundred  eggs  in  sight. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  we  \nsited 
the  largest  rocks  off  the  coa.st  of  Oregon. 
Here  we  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
studying  .some  of  the  birds  that  nest  in 
colonies.  These  rocks  are  situated  alwnt 
forty  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  They  are  about  three 
hundred  feet  high  and  several  acres  in 
extent.    The  first  time  I  climbed  one  of 
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TllF.  CENTER  OF  ACnVITY  IN  THE  HEROM  COMMUXITY 

Id  Uiil  large  (ycailKire,  one  hundred  u>d  twenty  feet  bkh,  with  a  spread  of  Umba  equal  to  its  height,  were  counted  nxty-lUM  llCili  —  fortjroiM 

uf  the  blue  heroin  and  twenty-eight  o(  the  night  herooa 


these  rocks  I  got  an  impression  I  can  and  cormorants.  It  seemed  that  every 
never  forget.  The  ledpes  wore  crammed  avaihihle  sticking  place  along  the  whole 
with  great  colonies  of  murres  and  gulls    perpendicular  side  of  the  rock  was  occu- 
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BIRDS  THAT  NEST  IN  COLONIES 


A  NESTING  COLONY  OF  CASPIAN"  TERNS 


pied  by  bird  homes.  The  birds  were  so 
thick  about  my  feet  and  overhead,  it 
looked  ns  though  I  had  run  into  a  gi- 
gantic nest  of  feathered  liomets. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  rock 
we  found  the  whole  ri<lpe  was  occupied  l)y 
a  preat  colony  of  Brandt's  cormorants. 
Their  nests  were  only  a  few  feet  apart  for 
over  a  hundred  yards.    I  counted  over 


A  COLONY  OP  BRANDT'S  CORMORANTS 
Foui  boodrad  amU  within  •  ipaec  o(  one  hundred  ymidi  on  the  ridfc  of  rockt 


four  hundred.  When  I  first  looked  at  a 
motley  crowd  of  half-«;rown  cormorants 
on  the  top  of  the  rock,  I  thoufrht  that 
nature  had  surely  done  her  best  to  make 
scmiethinf;  Ufrly  and  ridiculous.  They 
stood  around  with  mandibles  parted,  and 
panted  like  a  lot  of  dop<  after  the  chiuse 
on  a  hot  day.  Under  their  throats  the 
skin  is  limp  and  flabby  and  han^ip^  like 
an  empty  sack,  shaken  at  every 
breath.  Their  bodies  are  each 
propped  by  a  pair  of  leprs  that 
have  a  sj)read  of  webbed  toes  as 
larpe  as  a  medium  pancake.  On 
land  the  younjrsters  seem  to  have 
no  very  clear  notion  of  what  feet 
j»re  for;  when  you  go  near  tht>y 
fio  hobblini;  ofT  .something  like  a 
l)oy  in  a  sack  race,  usinj;  their  un- 
tlcdtred  winirs  like  a  poorly 
handled  pair  of  crutches. 

One  of  the  prettiest  siphts 
about  the  rocks  were  tlie  hundreds 
of  white  pulls  that  floated  above 
them.  I  liked  to  watch  them,  be- 
cHusi'  th<'y  were  masters  of  the 
air.  There  was  a  constant  adjust- 
ment of  the  winps  to  meet  every 
air  current  that  swept  the  rock, 
but  in  a  steady  breeze  the  move- 
n>ent  was  too  slipht  to  see.  and 
they  hunp  as  motionless  as  if 
painted  in  the  blue.  They  tacked 
strsiipht  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
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J  saw  one  retain  a  perfect  equilibrium 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reach  forward  with 
his  foot  and  scratch  his  ear. 

There  may  be  an  advantage  in  birds 
living  in  colonies,  but  I  can  not  see  how 
any  other  birds  would  want  to  live  near 
a  colony  of  fjuHs.  A  pull  in  his  own  coun- 
try will  steal  like  a  politician  and  murder 
like  a  pirate.  They  swanned  about  us 
like  \'Tiltures  after  a  battle.  The  minute 
our  approach  drove  a  murre  or  cormorant 
from  its  nest,  the  saintly-looking  scala- 
wajrs  swooped  down  to  eat  the  epprs  and 
youQp,  While  the  pulls  are  freebooters 
and  robbers  on  the  island,  it  is  only  when 
other  birds  are  friphtened  from  their 
nests  that  they  have  a  chanee  to  carry  on 
their  nefarious  trade.    Eternal  vigilance 


is  the  price  the  latter  pay  for  their  epgs 
and  younp.  Except  when  they  are  fripht- 
ened by  the  approach  of  some  person,  their 
possessions  are  never  left  for  an  instant 
without  a  puafd.  But  the  fittest  manage 
to  survive  on  the  rocks  and  these  pulls  are 
the  most  useful  birds  in  the  bays  and 
rivers  about  the  water-fronts  of  our 
cities.  They  are  valuable  as  scavengers 
and  should  be  protected  in  every  way. 
Three  of  them  are  equal  to  a  buzzard. 
Ten  of  these  pulls  are  etpial  to  a  pip. 

The  pulls  are  preparious  in  nature,  they 
nest  in  colonies  and  live  in  flocks  the  entire 
year.  On  the  Pacific  coast  they  winter 
about  the  inland  bays  and  rivers  and  f<»ed 
about  the  fields,  following  the  plow  and 
picking  up  worms  just  as  the  blackbirds 
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A  COLONY  OF  FARALLONE  CORMORANTS  IN  THKIK  NESTINO  SITE 
Tbcy  crowd  togcthrr  in  «  tmall  arta  even  abuut  tn  inlaod  lake  where  Dealing  phcta  are  alfnoat  unlimited 


do.  Along  the  Oropon  coast,  where  these 
birds  hn'ed  in  hirtrc  numbers,  we  watched 
them  come  hourly  in  flocks  to  a  certain 
place  where  a  fresh-water  stream  ran 
down  over  the  sands.  Here  they  sat 
around  for  an  hour  or  so  resting  like  a 
lot  of  workingmen  at  noontime,  and  then 


departed,  while  others  came  in  to  take 
their  places.  They  acted  as  if  they  had 
pre-arranpred  plans,  certain  hours  al)out 
the  rocks  where  they  nested,  and  a  time 
for  rest. 

A  niurre  seems  to  be  a  creature  of  the 
crowd,  he  wants  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
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A  COLONY  OF  HVK  THOI  MND  NESTING  MIKKES 

Uftny  birds  lower  duwo  ud  on  the  oppasite  tide  of  thb  pinnikrlc  of  rock  cjui  not  be  scrn  in  the  pictur* 

Copyrislit.  I0O4.  \jy  U.  T.  Bohlmiui 


the  thronfr  and  breathe  the  breath  of  the 
mullitiule.  If  one  wore  to  isohite  a 
luiirre,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would 
die  of  lonesomoness  like  the  bee,  or  not, 
but  he  will  not  live  apart  from  his  neigh- 
bors even  where  he  has  a  cliance ;  he  pre- 
fers to  be  enclosed  in  livin(^  walls  where 
he  has  to  force  his  way  in  and  out. 

One  of  the  most  comical  features  about 
the  murres  is  that  they  do  most  of  their 


sittinp  standing  up.  They  sit  close  for 
two  reasons,  to  hold  their  e};«rs  on  the 
ledrros  and  to  keep  the  gulls  off.  A  murre 
builds  not  the  sign  of  a  nest,  but  its  sin- 
gle top-shaped  egg  is  laid  on  the  bare 
rock  wherever  the  surface  is  rough  enoush 
to  keep  it  frt»m  rolling  into  the  sea.  It  is 
often  hard  to  see  how  these  birds  can  cover 
their  eggs  effectively  and  keep  them  at 
the  proper  temperature  in  a  standing  atti- 
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A  GROUP  OF  YOUNO  MURRFS 
Tbe  mam  mother  doa  not  make  s  otti  but  la)-B  her  uobIc,  top-ihaped  tfg  on  the 

b«re  rock 

tude,  but  they  do  nevertheless.  A  murre 
walks  up,  straddles  its  egg  and  then 
reaches  down  and  covers  it  carefully  until 
it  is  completely  hidden  in  the  warm 
feathers  of  the  body. 

The  egg  of  the  murre  is  well  adapted  for 
the  place  in  which  it  is  laid.  The  shell  is 
thick  and  touph  and  its  peculiar  top-shape 
is  a  unique  device  to  prevent  it  from  roll- 


lodged  by  the  awkwardness 
of  her  neighbor.  As  it  began 
to  roll  down  the  steep  incline, 
her  maternal  instinct  aroused, 
she  hobbled  after  it  and 
cheeked  it  for  an  instant  with 
her  bill.  But  it  swung  the  op- 
posite way  and  went  tumb- 
ling toward  the  edge;  the 
poor  bird  followed  with  a 
mournful  "Coo!  Coo!  Coo!" 
until  it  dropped  to  the  rocks 
below,  where  it  was  devoured 
by  an  ever-watchful  gull. 

When  a  murre  rookery  is 
suddenly  startled  into  flight, 
the  young  scamper  away  and 
mass  themselves  close  in  against  the  rock 
wall.  If  an  old  murre  stays  on  the  ledge, 
the  youngsters  will  flock  around  her  for 
protection.  One  day  when  we  were  edg- 
ing along  through  a  rookery,  all  the  old 
birds  left  except  one  that  was  sitting  close 
back  in  a  little  cranny.  The  neighboring 
chicks  rushed  in  to  get  near  her,  but  she 
knocked  them  right  and  left  with  the 


A  SMALL  GROUP  01  MI  HKKS  ON  A  IVAXW.  OK  HOCK 

They  crowd  tufether  although  thry  freqaently  (luarrel  and  strike  at  rseh  other  witli  their  ihArp  biU* 

(i>p>TiKht.  1905,  by  H.  T.  Bohlman 

ing  from  the  sloping  ledges.  Of  course,  sharp  thrust  of  her  hill.  She  kept  them 
where  the  le<lges  are  steep,  a  sudden  com-  off  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  no  use,  for 
motion  among  the  birds  will  send  a  num-  in  half  a  minute  she  was  almost  com- 
ber of  eggs  over  the  edge.  I  noticed  one  pletely  buried  under  a  bushel  basketful 
murre  mother  whose  egg  had  been  dis-    of  the  squirming,  climbing  youngsters. 
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I  pulled  them  out  one  by  one  till  I  counted 
thirty-three  crammed  into  that  crevice. 

To  wateh  a  mnrre  ooloDy  for  awhile, 
one  might  wonder  why  they  persist  in 
crowding  so  close  together.  Neighborinfj 
birds  always  seem  to  be  quarreling  and 
hacking  at  each  other.  They  strike  back 
and  forth  with  their  sharp  bills,  but  I  have 
rarely  seen  them  hit  each  other,  because 
they  are  all  experts  at  dodging. 

One  day  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  gull  that  sailed  out  from  the  side  of  the 
rock  about  a  hundred  feet  up.  In  his 
BMnifh  lie  lield  a  Bereaming  ymog  mam. 
High  above  fhe  rock  reef    let  hLn  drop. 


Instead  of  the  youngster  striking  on  the 
rock  and  being  killed  as  the  guU  expected, 
he  landed  in  tiie  water  with  a  splan.  He 
came  up  paddling  and  started  to  swim  out. 
lie  did  not  s\vim  far  before  1  saw  the  hun- 
gry gull  swoop  and  catch  the  youngster 
again.  He  flew  over  to  fhe  reef,  thiAing 
the  little  fellow  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat, 
and  would  have  made  short  work  of  him 
had  we  not  hurled  two  boulders  at  the 
murderer  and  8toiq)ed  him  in  tiie  Vtty  aet 
The  young  murre  crawled  up  into  a 
crevice,  and  when  we  examined  him  there 
was  no  apparent  injnxy,  except  a  littte 
blood  on  one  wing. 


WHAT  IS  THE  UBBBAL  POLIOY? 


BY 


SIB  HENBY  CAHPBELL-BANNBHUAN 


jHAT  is  the  Liberal 
policy?  Otvveryname 
gives  the  answer.  We 
stand  for  liberty.  Our 
policy  is  tlie  policy  of 
freedom.  It  is  the 
policy  of  freedom  in  all 
things  that  affect  the 
life  of  the  people,  freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  trade,  internal  and  external; 
freedom  of  industry,  of  combination  and 
cooperation;  from  class  ascendency,  from 
injnrions  privileges  and  monopolies;  firee> 
dom  for  each  man  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  powers  and  faculties  implanted  in 
him;  and  wilii  tbe  view  of  seeuring  and 
guarding  these  and  other  interests,  free- 
dom of  Parliament,  for  all  to  elect  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  nation  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  own  choice. 
That  is  the  Liberal  policy. 
Set  against  it  in  contrast  the  policy  of 
tile  past  govenunant  during  the  last  nine 
years !  It  was  a  policy  of  exaltation  of 
the  executive  power  and  depression  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  a  policy 
of  high  expenditure,  of  great  military 
establishments,  a  policy  of  favoritism  to- 
ward privileged  classes  and  interests. 

Mr.  Balfour  says  we  have  no  program, 
but  oily  •  polu7  of  negations.  Even  if 


that  were  the  case,  the  rectiiication  of  the 
mischief  of  tiie  last  ten  years  is  a  pretty 
good  program  of  itself.  But  I  do  not  re- 
gard as  a  negation  the  endeavor  to  place 
the  system  of  national  education  on  a 
permanoit  basis  of  public  control  and 
management.  Nor  do  I  regard  as  a  policy 
of  negation  the  abolition  of  tests  or  the 
removal  of  sdhocds  from  the  sphere  of  sec- 
tarian strife,  which  is  incompatible  with 
secular  efficiency.  I  do  not  regard  as  ne- 
gation the  attempt  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  reassert  the  e<mtrol  of  the  com- 
munity over  the  liquor  traffic,  which  con- 
trol Mr.  Balfour  went  far  to  stultify  by 
that  most  pemioions  and  shamdeBS  mesa- 
ure  for  converting  an  annual  license  into 
a  permanent  freehold. 

Again,  is  economy  a  negation?  I  will 
answer  that  by  another  question.  Is  the 
raging  torrent  of  expenditure  of  the  last 
ten  years  a  constructive  policy  ?  If  not— 
if  it  represents,  as  indeed  it  does,  a  diver* 
sion  of  wealth  from  useful  and  profitable 
channels  to  channels  which  are  useless, 
unprofitable  and  mischievous— then  a 
policy  which  seeks  to  recover  some  of 
these  wasted  millions  for  the  community  in 
not  a  policy  of  negation.  That,  now  we 
are  in  power,  will  be  our  aim. 

The  diffieoltifla  before  tht  Xiibena  go^ 
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ernment  are  threefold.  In  the  first  pi  aoo, 
there  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with ;  in  the  seeond  place,  there  is 
the  condition  of  the  national  finance;  and 

in  the  third  place,  there  is  the  reawaken- 
ing activity  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
last  is  a  gigantic  i>roblem  and  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  strenprthnn  the  people's 
House;  then  you  can  try  conclusions  with 
the  other. 

There  is  a  cardinal,  abiding,  necessary 
difference  betwe<»n  the  Liberal  party  and 
our  opponents  which  is  as  a  chasm,  yawn- 
iag  between  vs  atiiwort  ahnoat  vwty  pub- 
lic question.  "Whorr  tho  interest  of  classes, 
or  of  individuals,  of  what  calls  itself  so- 
ciety, or  of  the  Church,  or  of  a  branch  of 
the  public  service,  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  public  interest,  we  will,  ivith  firmness 
and  generosity,  but  without  fear  or 
scruple,  stand  Ify  and  uphold  the  pnbHe 
interest  and  make  it  isupreme.  Survey  the 
whole  field  of  Liberal  deeds  and  doctrines, 
all  the  acliievcmcnts  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
the  ambitions  of  the  fntiixe,  yon  will  find 
this  to  be  universally  true. 

It  mur  accurately  be  said  that  there  is 
pneiieuly  Irat  one  great  impedimoit  in 
the  way  of  a  sweeping  improvement  which 
would  elevate  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  This  is  the  interest, 
and  the  overdne  legam)  to  flie  interest,  of 
the  landownrr,  nnrl  the  political  and  social 
influence  that  he  and  his  class  can  exer- 
cise. Let  the  value  of  land  be  ass(^ed 
indq>endently  of  the  buildings  upon  it, 
and  npon  such  valuation  let  contributions 
be  made  to  those  public  services  whidi  cre- 
ate the  Tshie. 

"What  is  our  rating  sj-stem?  It  is  a  tax 
upon  industry  and  labor,  upon  cntcrpriR<», 
upon  improvement;  it  is  a  tax  which  is 
the  dinet  cause  of  much  of  tiie  tofleiSng 
and  overcrowding  in  the  towns.  Ove^ 
crowding  is  not  a  symptom  only,  but  a 
canae  of  poverty,  beeanse  ft  demoralizes 
its  vietimi  and  forces  them  to  find  idief  in 
excesses.  By  throwing  the  taxe^  on  site 
values,  communities  which  have  created 
these  values  will  be  s^  free,  fine  In  tihe 
sense  that  thcv  enn  expand,  free  to  direct 
their  own  destinies. 

Foremost  among  our  domestic  duties  is 
the  succor  of  the  maswes  who  are  in  pov- 
erty. If  it  can  be  shown  that  povertj', 
whether  it  be  material  poverty  or  pover^ 
of  physique  and  of  energy,  is  aasodated 


v,-ith  economic  conditions  which,  though 
supported  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  are 
neverthdess  eontrary  t»  eoonomie  laws 
and  considerations  and  to  public  policy, 
the  State  can  intervene  vrithout  fear  of 
doing  ham.  Is  there  any  lack  of  such 
eonditions  among  nsf  I  fear  not  The 
country  is  still  Inrcely  governed  by  castes, 
and  it  has  to  compete  with  nations  which 
have  shaken  o£F  feudal  waja  and  privileges 
which  we  continue  to  towate. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  and  en- 
forced that  the  way  to  go  to  work  to 
organise  the  home  maritet  is  not  the  erode 
and  nnrqual  and  exploded  method  of  set- 
ting up  tariff.  It  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living,  abolishing  those  centers  of  stag- 
nant misery  whieh  arc  a  disgrace  to  our 
name,  and  when  once  tlip  home  markot  is 
BO  organized  the  demand  for  labor  will  be 
larger  and  more  sostalned,  and  more  cap- 
able of  f  nsin  infr  itsolf  against  fluctuation. 

The  wisest  course  is  to  attack  these  bad 
conditions  boldly  and  fearlessly,  to  abolish 
them,  or,  if  we  can  not  do  that,  to  modify 
them;  deal  rigorously  with  vested  inter- 
ests and  monopolies  which  cause  public 
injury  of  stand  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment; enlarge  the  powers  of  local  auth(«i- 
ties,  readjust  our  taxing  system,  and  so 
alter  our  land  laws  as  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  houses  and  of  available  land  in 
town  and  countiy  alike;  equalize  bnrdeng 
local  as  well  as  imperial;  give— as  far  fas 
laws  and  customs  can  give  it,  give  a 
chance  to  every  man. 

Oive  pv*»rv  mnn  n  chance;  those  are  the 
lines  of  progress  and  development  It  is 
along  those  lines  that  lies  tiie  path  of 
prosperity,  happiness  and  strength.  There 
lies  the  true  wisdom,  and  not  false,  sham 
wisdom;  true  patriotism,  and  not  tinsel 
patriotism;  true  imperiaHsm,  aifd  not 
treacherous  imperinlism. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  erase  from  the 
tablets  of  my  ereed  any  principle,  or  meas- 
ure, or  proposal,  or  ideal,  or  aspiratlQai  of 
Liberalism.  First  of  all  the  whole  range 
of  reforms  which  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  simplify  and  oomplete  our  elec- 
toral and  legislative  macliinory  is  the  sim- 
plification of  registration.  The  abolition  of 
the  plural  vote,  the  reduction  of  electoral 
expenses,  the  removal  of  every  bar  to  the 
free  choice  of  electors,  and  above  all,  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  bouses  of  Parliament,  are  changes 
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which  the  workingman  ought  to  claim  as 
hk  birthright.  It  is  these  that  will  give  hun 
the  power  to  obtain,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  other  rla<vses  of  the  com- 
monity,  changes  whah  he  especially  de- 
eires  and  demands,  without  waiting  upon 
the  condescending  benevolmop  or  the 
gmdging  neoesBities  of  the  hereditary 
Honae.  We  have  long  been  ansdons  that 
the  teprewntation  of  the  peoi^e  of  this 
country  should  be  as  full,  as  r^Ml  and  aa 
simple  as  possible  i  that  the  workman  who 
folfows  his  work  and  ehangea  bis  hmue 
should  not  be  hustled  and  divied  oat  of 
his  vote. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Education 
Act,  as  ignoring  popnlar  ri^ts»  as  ex- 
cluding from  fhoir  proper  share  of  influ- 
ence the  parent  and  the  taxpayer,  the  two 
elasses  most  eoneemed,  and  as  writing 
upon  the  door  of  entry  to  a  groat  and 
honorablo  and  beneficent  profession  a  «^cc- 
tanaa  test — that  is  a  standing  condemna- 
tion whieh  time  ean  never  wither.  It  must 
be  put  an  end  to  ns  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  public,  whose  money  is  taken,  and  who 
as  patriots  and  as  parents  aie  intensely 
interested  in  the  character  and  quality 
and  nature  of  the  education  priven  to  chil- 
dren at  the  most  receptive  period  of  their 
lives,  mnst  have  the  command  in  this  faiat- 
ter,  and  not  any  self -const itntcd  body  of 
managers,  or  any  man,  whether  he  be 
parson  or  layman. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  lutve  got  to 
do— the  most  urgent,  but  no  easy  thing- 
is  to  repair  aa  far  as  possible  the  damage 
that  the  Licensing  Act  has  done.  The 
first  is  to  restore  the  loonl  li: -'nsinicr  author- 
ity to  the  full  powers  and  discretion 
originally  possessed,  and  to  extend  those 
powers  considerably;  the  best  and  the  su- 
preme judges  are  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict whose  daily  Uvea  are  affected  by  the 
liqnor  traffic.  That  is  the  eudinal  prin- 
ciple to  bear  in  mind.  The  next  tliincr  is 
to  impose  a  limit  of  time  to  the  artificial 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Those  two  things 
of  themsdves  will  be  of  great  diffieoltr  to 
carry  through  any  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  perhaps  still 
more.  Bnt  it  is  one  of  tiie  mt  things  we 
have  got  to  do. 

Another  great  object  will  be  to  improve 
our  land  system  and  our  agricultural  con- 
ditions  80  as  to  keep  more  men  on  the  soil 
and  take  othera  Mk  to  it  It  is  not  in 


our  colonies  only,  and  our  dependencies 
across  the  seas,  that  we  have  a  gnat  estate 

to  develop ;  we  have  it  here  under  our  eyea. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  getting  the 
people  on  the  soil  and  encouraging  them  to 
engi^  all  their  eneigies  in  its  improve* 
ment.  We  must  try  to  pet  rid  of  an^'thing  * 
that  hinders  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, restrictions  that  we  have  outgrown 
and  habits  that  belong  to  a  patriarebal 
state  of  things. 

There  ia  a  general  awakening  and 
broadening  of  view  on  this  snbpect.  There 
is  a  growing  belie  f  in  cooperative  mrthnd?!, 
both  in  purchase,  transit,  dairying,  and  in 
the  application  of  scientific  processes,  in 
the  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  a  ixxt' 
wird  policy  to  meet  the  changes  and  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  which  time  has 
brought  with  it  If  onr  system  of  tennre 
in  this  country  hinders  this  development 
nnd  cramps  in  any  way  the  freedom  of 
the  cultivator,  then  such  changes  must  be 
made  in  our  system  as  shall  give  the 
requisite  security  and  independcTice  to 
the  cultivator,  and  enable  him,  to  the 
great  benefit  not  only  of  himsdf  ,  bnt  of 
his  landowner  and  the  nation  at  large,  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  new  methods. 
These  are  the  general  imes  on  which  legis- 
lation will  have  to  move  forward  to  biteg 
our  acrrieultural  system  into  harmony 
with  the  latest  methods,  in  whose  adop- 
tion lie  oar  best  hopes  of  agricnltoxal 
pzosperily.  These  are  the  ways  to  en- 
courage enterprise  and  good  farming,  to 
bring  labor  and  capital  both  in  larga 
quantities  to  be  applied  to  the  land,  and  to 
build  up  a  healthy  rural  population. 

I  hold  that  there  are  ^ree  main  divis- 
ions of  operation  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  inral  population. 
First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
healthy,  comfortable  homes  in  the  coun- 
try. SeeoncUy,  there  is  the  famidiing  to 
the  laborer  in  the  country  the  opportunity 
of  a  career,  so  that  by  industry  and  in- 
telligence he  may  raise  himself.  Third, 
there  should  be  freedom  in  that  career. 

T  stand  by  my  ideal  and  T  object  to  that 
of  the  past  government  as  to  the  arma- 
ments whieh  we  need.  The  differenee  be- 
tween us  is  crucial  and  fundamental.  I 
claim  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  vie, 
and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  us 
to  attempt  to  vie,  with  onr  great  mflitaiy 
continental  neighbonk  We  do  not  want 
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70,000  men  to  latmch  upon  Europe.  I  am 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  whole  ides.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  on  strategical  grounds; 
I  am  opposed  to  it  as  a  conception  of 
interuatioual  relations,  and  provocative© 
of  unnecessary  friction  and  of  war.  I 
remember  what  a  witty  Frenchman  once 
said  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia— that 
FtoHia  was  not  a  oonntry  with  an  ann7» 
but  an  army  with  a  country.  I  don't 
want  such  conditions  to  be  realized,  or 
even  approached  in  England.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  a  military  Bnglmd,  stall  lesi 
a  military  Scotland,  or  Wnlos,  saturated 
with  military  ideas,  regarding  military 
glory,  military  aptitude,  military  inter- 
ests as  the  great  thing  in  life. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  position,  for  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  Empire,  for 
our  inuneofle  trade,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  shores,  that  we  have  a  very 
Strong  navy,  having  the  full  command  of 
the  sea.  But  the  increase  of  our  navy 
estimates  has  been  ninety  per  cent  since 
1895.  Ts  this  nice  forced  upon  ns  by  thn 
ambitions  and  actions  of  other  powers, 
or  is  it  in  any  degree  onr  anihiti«nia,  our 
actions  that  are  forcing  it  upon  themt 
There  used  to  be  a  standard  that  we 
should  have  as  many  ships  as  any  other 
two  powers,  but  last  year  France,  Qet- 
iv.nny  and  Russia  combined  spent  ^^2,- 
OUU.UOO,  and  in  this  year  we  are  spendmg 
£34,500,000,  so  tihat  we  are  exceeding  the 
expenditure  of  the  three  powers.  This 
may  be  proved  to  be  necessary,  but  one 
would  think  that  so  great  an  increase  of 
navy  estimates  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  army  esti- 
mates, because  if  we  have  command  of 
the  seas,  our  shores  are  therefore  all  but 
absolntdy  safe  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
surely  room  for  a  large  reduotion  in  amiy 
expenditure. 

The  navy  is  not  only  onr  first  line  of 
defense,  it  is  our  second  and  third  as  well. 
But  there  is  another  line  of  defense, 
which  comes  before  the  army  and  navy, 
and  that  is  "friendly  relations  with 
other  countries."  "Would  to  heaven  that 
Great  Britain,  in  the  years  to  come,  might 
region  someUung  of  its  old  fsme,  when  it 
stood  among  the  nations  for  the  belief 
that  rightwloing  and  honest-dealing  are 
the  surest  tower  of  strength,  and  that  no 
object  to  be  sooi^t  Iqr  human  statesman- 
ship transeends  in  importaaQa  the  eiiltiv»> 


tion  of  relations  of  mutual  confidence 
and  respect  betwem  the  families  of  maa* 

kind. 

The  insane  race  and  rivalry  of  arma- 
ments does  not  conduce  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  these  friendly  relations.  The 
authoritative  rmauiinous  voifo  and  opin- 
ion and  direction  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  demanded  at  The  Hague 
llieir  limitation  for  the  lu  if- riul  and 
moral  welfare  of  humanity.  Overtures 
to  this  effect  have  been  made  and  reject^ 
Let  ns  make  them  again  and  again  until 
we  sucened.  T  can  not  express  my  views  on 
this  more  forcibly  than  by  quoting  the 
solemn  warning  and  advice  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  November,  1697:  *|The  one  hope 
that  we  have  to  prevent  this  competition 
from  ending  in  a  terrible  effort  of  mutual 
destraetion,  which  will  be  fatsl  to  Chris* 
tian  civilization,  is  that  the  Poweo  may 
gradually  be  brought  to  act  together  in  a 
friendly  spirit  on  all  subjects  of  difference 
that  may  arise,  until  at  last  ^ey  shall  be 
^vrlded  together  in  some  international  con- 
stitution which  shall  give  to  the  world,  as 
the  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long 
spell  of  unfettered  commerce,  prosperous 
trade  and  continued  pcaco  "  A  great  step 
was  accomplished  for  civilization  and  hu* 
manity  whm  a  shrine  was  set  up  conse- 
crated to  the  common  intorc^t^,  common 
conscience  and  the  common  purposes  of 
the  human  race. 

The  question  of  the  better  government 
of  Trrlnrid  directly  and  imperatively  con- 
cerns both  parties.  The  principle  of  self- 
government,  the  principle  that  the  deet* 
ive  element  shall  be  the  governing  element 
in  Ireland,  remains,  in  my  view,  the  only 
principle  consonant  with  our  constitu- 
tional habits  and  practice,  and  above  all, 
the  only  principle  that  will  ever  work.  T 
am  for  adopting  such  methods  and  such 
a  plan  as  may  appear  most  likely  to  bring 
a  successful  issue  to  this  principle  and 
the  policy  arising  from  it.  For  twenty 
years  of  effort  and  sacrifice  the  Liberal 
party,  amid  misrepresentation  and  villi- 
fieaiion,  has  contended  for  the  cause  of 
good  government  in  Ireland,  and  as  time  . 
and  circumstances  allow  we  will  prosecute 
the  same  beneficent  cause,  not  without 
hope  that  both  parties  in  the  State,  as 
the  goal  to  be  reached  becomes  better  real- 
ised, will  unite  hi  a  sustained  effort  to 
attain  it* 
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Freedom  is  our  keynote.  Freedom  and 
equality.  And  if  it  be  the  lot  of  tba 
Liberal  goyenunent  to  give  the  country 
ten  years,  or  five  years,  of  Liberal  adminis- 
tration, let  thera  not  be  years  of  compro- 
miaiiig  or  of  tnmporiiiiisr*  but  let  them  be 
yean  of  resolute  action.  Then  at  the  end 
of  that  time— so  many  of  us  as  shall  sur- 
yive  to  see  it— we  may  not  have  created  a 


new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but  we  shall 
be  able  to  poiiit  to  burdens  removed,  to 
liberties  extended,  to  opportuutiei  «iiiat 
ized,  to  the  resowees  of  our  country  more 
fully  developed,  eomfort  better  diffused, 
independenee  eneouraged,  and  by  tbeae 
peaceful  and  quiet  methods  an  accretion 
of  strength  given  to  the  Empire  through 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  people. 


THE  PBBSIDENT  AND  THE  BAILBOAD 

BY 

CY  WABlfAN 

Ur.  Warman  as  a  former  railway  employee  look*  at  the  question  of  rate 
regulation  from  a  Utile  difermt  angle  than  either  the  railways  thenudvee 
or  the  agitators  for  reform.  His  present  article  was  written  after  a  per^ 
soncX  interview  with  President  Roosevelt,  and  may  fairly  he  described  as 
the  impression  made  by  that  interview.  The  jttstice  of  Mr.  Wurman's 
reference  to  the  adottntagee  eueruing  to  raOm^e  from  rate  leg^laliim  4 
reinforced  by  the  recent  address  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  the  Pretdewt  of  tte 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 


VERT  little  whSe  we 

hear  a  discouraged 
brother  complaining 
that  the  President  is 
weakening"  on  the 
rate  proposition.  This 
is  the  same  brother  who, 
a  little  while  ago,  waa 
exulting  over  the  alleged  fact  that  the 
President  waa  going  to  strangle  the  rail» 
road. 

Of  ooaiee  those  who  know  the  President 
know  he  never  seriously  considered  such 
a  heroic  remedy  for  a  serious,  though 
hy  no  means  desperate  disease.  Bnt  ne 
meana  business;  there's  no  question  about 
that.  If  you  doubt  his  earnestness  just 
get  on  the  firing  line  and  let  him  bombard 
yon  for  fifteen  minntea  with  his  opinions 
on  the  question  of  rate  regulation.  He 
will  give  you  an  interesting  quarter  of  an 
bonr  and  aometfaing  to  think  about  Those 
who  believe  him  to  be  weakening  have 
never  seen  the  President  in  "action."  He 
impresses  every  one  with  bis  earnestness. 
"EqaeJilj  notioeable  ia  hie  honesty,  bis  fixed 
deteniiJoatioii  to  do  jnstioe  to  all  eon- 


eemed  if  it  is  in  bis  power  so  to  do.  He 

is  determined  tn  do  snmethinfr.  but  he  will 
do  nothing  until,  in  his  opinion,  he  can  do 
some  good.  He  recognizes  the  rights  of 
the  railroad  just  as  he  does  the  lig^its  of 
the  public,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  do 
justice  to  the  common  carrier  just  as  he 
win  endeavor  to  protect  the  shipper. 

President  Roosevelt  is  aware  that  the 
public— especially  the  shipping  public— is 
not  without  sin.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  ' 
that  the  railroad,  supposed  to  be  all 
powerful,  is  utterly  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  big  shippers.  Such  ship- 
pers have  no  eoi^>etitoT8,  they  are  mo> 
nopolies,  while  there  is  no  monopoly  in 
the  transportation  business,  but  sharp, 
keen,  constant  competition.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  arrive  at  his  conclusions  in 
this  matter  hastily.  He  hns  studied  the 
question  of  railway  tran.sportation  and 
rate-unking.  He  lu>lds  np  every  pasm^ 
by  and  gets  his  view  if  he  happens  to  have 
one.  He  not  only  welcomes,  but  some- 
times invites  the  opinion  of  men  who  are 
supposed  to  Imow  "the  other  aide  of  the 
stoiy." 
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The  Presictent  does  not  underestiiBate 
the  importance  of  the  railroad.  He 
knows  what  it  has  done,  e«?po<'ifilly  for  the 
West.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  crit- 
ies  who  dedare  tliat  tiie  railraad  "pro- 
duces  nothing."  The  President  regards 
the  railroad  as  the  first  producer,  for  pro- 
duction would  be  unprofitable,  if  not  im- 
possible, without  the  transportation  wliich 
the  railroad  produces.  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  will  agree  with  the  absurd 
ooDtention  that  a  c^vge  for  a  lOTice  is 
a  "tax"  on  an  article  tran-ported.  lie 
could  not  have  studied  tlm  quc^ition  as  he 
baa  -nithont  coming  to  the  inevitable  oon- 
clmioii  that  our  railway!  carry  freight  at 
a  lower  rate  than  it  is  carried  elsewhere 
on  earth  and  pay  infinitely  better  wages 
than  do  the  raihrays  of  any  other  eonntry. 
And  having  arrived  at  thi.s  understanding 
he  is  williag,  even  anzioa^  to  give  the 
devil  his  due. 

But  he  is  not  weatening  when  lie  tries 
to  be  just— he  is  growing'  strong.  And 
now,  having  found  himself,  having  made 
vp  hiB  mind  to  do  a  certain  thing,  he  goes 
at  it  as  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  as 
he  would  go  at  a  fivc-bar  fence  witli  a  high 
jumper.  And  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  this  most  interesting  man  is 
his  boundless  enthusia-sm.  If  you  bait  him 
a  bit  and  put  him  on  the  defensive  in  this 
matter  of  rate  regnlation,  he  beoomee  ao 
intensely  in  earnest  that  you  are  apt  to 
forget  your  own  part  in  the  conflict  and 
fall  to  applauding  his  very  earnestness. 
At  such  a  time  he  will  aay  things  that 
v  on!d  mnke  the  sedate  shade  of  his  prede- 
cessor shiver.  To  be  sure  this  is  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  just 
plain,  honest,  enthusiastic  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, talking  to  his  friends,  doing  a  bit  of 
vocal  rough-riding,  and  it  never  occurs 
to  him  to  ask  them  to  keep  it  ont  of  their 
"copy"  for  he  knows  they  know.  Our 
President  has  a  hi^  regard  for  the 
American  railway  managers,  for  thoao 
tirrle;?s  toilers  who  have  made  traveling 
a  real  pleasure  on  this  continent,  and  who 
vie  wi^  each  other  in  their  endless  efforts 
to  "deliver  the  goods"  at  the  lowest  cost 
and  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

I  think  the  President  must  smile  over 
his  feft  shonlder  sometimes  at  the  crowd 
that  is  "hacking  him,"  in  his  so-called 
war  on  the  railroad.  He  will  continue  to 
smile  until  some  one  reaches  around  and 


endeavors  to  put  a  red  flag  in  his  hand. 
Then  he  will  turn  and  tell  them  what  ia 

what  President  Roosevelt  is  unquestion- 
ably the  foremost  democrat  in  this  demo- 
eratie  conntiy,  hut  he  is  as  fiv  from  an 

anarchist  as  any  man  in  Aniorira  TTp 
knows  that  the  rabble  that  rolls  on  the 
green  and  tickles  itself  when  he  tackles 
the  trust,  regards  him  as  a  means  to  the 
end  they  seek.  He  must  realize  that  those 
who  complain  tiiat  he  is  'weakening*' 
when  he  merely  wants  "a  square  deal  all 
aronnd,"  are  only  disnpiiointed  because 
he  fails  to  blow  up  the  roundhouse.  These 
"friends"  would  nrge  him  on  and  when 
the  fig^t  b  farions  dimb  over  his  shonl' 
ders  to  power.  They  would  have  him 
declare  for  anarchy,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, and  then  brand  him  as  a  traitor  to 
"the  people." 

And  then  there  is  the  "government 
ownership"  agitator.    He  had  begun  to 
hope  that  the  President  might  be  rushed 
alonT  those  lines,  but  he  is  doomed  to  dif? 
appointment   The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage says:   "In  my  judgment  pnblie 
ownership  of  railways  is  highly  nndesir 
able  and  would  probably,  in  this  country,  * 
entail  far-reachmg  disaster." 

The  President  is  an  optimistic  and  dar- 
ing driver.  He  uses  a  lot  of  throttle,  hut 
you  will  never  catch  him  hanging  the 
monkey  wreneh  en  tiie  safety  valve.  Be 
keeps  his  "pop**  open,  and  wlirii  thLTi'  is 
a  surplus  of  steam  he  lets  it  thitter  out 
through  the  dome  and  waste  its  hotness 
on  the  desert  air.  He  rather  enjoys  a  fij 
run,  but  he  knows  enough  not  to  woi4: 
steam  on  a  down  grade.  And  when  his 
"help^**  get  to  poshing  him  too  bard, 
he  throws  a  little  air  into  the  pipes  and 
holds  them  on  the  curves;  for  he  knows 
that  while  they  are  really  and  truly  help- 
ing him  over  the  hills,  they  would  dit^ 
him  if  they  had  a  show.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely  what  he  will  never  give  them — a 
show.  He  has  right  of  way  and  his  ran.* 
nine  orders  from  the  sovereign  people, 
and  he  means  to  make  the  nm  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  m&y  be  expected  to 
crowd  the  card  at  times,  but  he  will  keep 
his  hand  on  the  throttle  and  his  eye  on 
the  rail,  with  only  an  occasional  backward 
glance  to  see  if  they  are  "all  coming.*' 
Barring  washouts  nn  1  hmknn  rails  he  is 
almost  certain  tn  nrrivi'  vn  the  tisik.  o£ 
time,  but  he  will  not  be  puidied. 
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IT  is  said  that  Yankee 
boasts  are  likely  to  out- 
strip reality ;  but,  after 
all,  we  are  the  Folk 
Who  Do.  We  have 
measured  the  world's 
girth  so  that  we  know  it 
within  inches.  Within 
diall  have  learned  ita 
shape  with  accnraoj  unquestionable.  And 
of  these  things  we  have  talked  so  little 
that  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  knows 
of  them  at  aU.  In  the  old  brown  building 
down  in  Washington  which  forms  head- 
quarters for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, this  work  has  centered.  From  it  have 
gone  forth  the  men  to  "put  a  girdle 
around  the  earth"  from  west  to  east  and 
do  their  share  of  girdling  it  from  north 
to  soath,  and  this  work  tb^  do  and  ha^e 
done  without  outen-. 

Really  to  measure  our  big  ball  as  Brown 
is  measured  for  the  waist-band  of  his 
trousers,  by  actual  stretohing  of  a  tape 
about  its  waist,  which  same  is  the  equator, 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  and  absurd. 
Lideed,  it  is  impossible,  for  down  at  the 
equator  is  too  little  stable  surface,  too 
much  water.  But  north  of  it,  in  our  do- 
main, wide  areas  of  dry  land  circle,  and 
oyer  these  scientists  have  stretehed  a 
measuring  line  of  vision  more  accurate 
than  any  tape,  although,  in  certain  places 
wher^  for  one  reoacm  or  another,  fbib 
larger  method  was  not  practicable,  the^ 
have  not  scorned  the  humble  tape  line. 

Twenty-six  hundred  miles  of  plain  and 
moantain  extend  beneath  the  longest  of 
our  line??,  which  reaches  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific,  and  this  measurement  was  con- 
ducted with  such  care  that  the  labor  of 
the  conscientious  clerk  with  brass  tacks 
on  his  counter  edge  and  stretching  baby 
ribbon  for  a  bride's  trousseau  is  crude 
and  elnmqr  by  comparmm.  Now  we  are 
busy  with  our  share  of  measuring  from 
north  to  south,  with  our  task  almost  fin- 


ished. In  this  latter  work  we  have  inter- 
ested  our  sonthem  neighbor,  Menco,  and 

operations  have  begnn  there,  while  there 
is  hope  that  Canada  may  pick  the  line  up 
where  we  drop  it  at  our  northern  bound- 
ary and  take  it  on  through  arctic  wasfcee 
until  eternal  ice  and  snow  make  taeka  of 
this  sort  quite  impossible. 

The  are  of  Ine  tMrty-ninth  parallel, 
which  we  have  measured,  embraces  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  earth's  east  to  west 
circumference.  Our  share  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian  will  be,  ma^ifyf  23*. 
Mexico  will  measure  nearly  10**,  while 
Canada's  proportion  of  the  work  is  in- 
determinate, depending  on  conditions. 
She  may  span  15°  or  more.  At  any  rate, 
when  this  great  work  is  done,  the  meas- 
ured arc  of  the  meridian  will  approximate 
somethhog  like  a  aizth  of  the  great  drele. 
With  what  we  have  accomplished  on  the 
parallel,  the  reduction  of  the  earth's 
equatorial  dimensions  to  exactitude  will 
be  a  nuld  problem  in  geometry.  And  the 
north  to  south  dimension  will  be  as  easily 
determined,  almost  to  the  inch. 

Then,  as  an  interesting  and  important 
ofT-shoot  of  the  work,  these  great  lines 
with  their  determined  curves  will  be  taken 
as  a  basis  (indeed,  this  work  is  under  way 
already) ,  for  an  inyestigation  which  will, 
when  finished,  have  revealed  the  earth's 
form  as  well  as  size  with  great  exactness. 
The  manner  of  this  ealecuation  may  be 
ronghly  illustrated  by  assuming  that  the 
mea.sured  lines,  with  their  determined 
curves,  are  bent  wires.  Place  them  so 
that  they  will  croes  each  oAer  at  deter- 
mined angles,  and  then  construct  a  ball 
which  will  fit  into  them  exactly.  That 
task  of  sphere  building,  on  a  tremendous 
scale,  now  contronta  our  scientists.  Hav- 
ing at  hand  one  preat  east  to  west  arc  of 
the  parallel,  and  with  a  great  north  to 
Bonth  arc  of  the  meri^Uan  in  prospect, 
they  must  constmot  an  imaginaiy  q>bere 
to  fit  the  corves. 
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And  details  are  most  interesting.  The 
great  transcontinental  survey  developed 
the  location  of  our  coasts  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and,  passinj?  ovprland, 
established  permanent  and  fundamental 
points  on  which  sizteen  states— New  Jer* 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virprinia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Utahf  Nevada  and  Galifomia— mi|^t  base 
all  subsequent  surveys.  In  the  survey  of 
the  meridian  from  south  to  north  similar 


easily  ascertained  relation  to  all  other 
lines,  and  then  it  may  be  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  "W0  know 

where  we  live." 

A  glance  at  the  strange,  football- 
shaped  map  which  aeeompanies  this 

article  will  show  how  Yankee  work  of 
this  sort  compares  with  that  accomplished 
or  laid  out  by  other  countries.  Abroad,  a 
line  has  been  almost  completed  &om  llie 
northern  British  Islands  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore,  and  another  is  proposed, 


I  ara  of  llw  ncriduw  which  hvrt  bm  or  an  to  ba 


tht  Igm  and  riaa  «( the  caijb 


points  will  be  established  for  six  more 
states— Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, South  and  North  Dakota.  The 
line  whicii  nndeimns  your  fence  vests  on 
the  township  or  the  city  surv'ey.  That 
finds  its  basis  in  the  county  lines.  The 
county  lines  depend  upon  the  state  sur- 
vey, and  that  will  be,  if  it  has  not  been 
already,  examined  for  its  true  relation  to 
one  or  the  other  and,  perhaps,  both  of 
these  tremendous  measnremrats.  So  th^y 
come  home  to  all  of  us,  and,  in  another 
way,  they  are  gratifv-ingr  to  Americans. 
No  similar  task  of  like  vast  magnitude  has 
been  aeoomplidied  by  any  other  nation. 

An  "oblique  arc"  was  alw  run,  somp 
years  ago,  from  Maine  to  the  gulf  coast  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  '^lake  survey"  ex- 
tmded  from  a  point  to  westward  of  LsJce 
Michigan's  southern  loop  to  one  in  New 
York  State  almost  due  south  of  Lake  On- 
tario's easten  end.  Each  of  these  lines 
has  been,  or  will  be,  eorreeted  fhroo^  its 


across  lots,  so  to  speak,  from  the  westward 
British  coa.st  to  ea.st  European  Russia, 
An  arc  of  the  meridian  is  under  measure- 
ment liirongh  Tork^y  and  European 
Russia  to  the  Barentz  Sea;  but  Turkey 
now  i'^  busy  killing  Christians,  while 
Russia  has  also  troubles  other  than  tri- 
angulations,  and,  therefore,  tills  great 
work  will  be  dehiyed.  Peru  has  measured 
a  short  arc  of  the  meridian,  an  easy  task 
for  her  because  of  her  tremendous  moun- 
tain chain  which  runs,  generally,  north  and 
south.  In  British  India,  John  Bull  has 
done  some  measuring,  doubtless  so  that  he 
may  estimate  the  cost  per  square  yard  of 
maintaining  his  position  in  the  land  of 
Kipling  and  of  cholera;  but  we,  plainly, 
lead  the  world. 

The  Longitudinil  CIrdle  of  the  Earth 

It  has  been  in  connection  with  surv^ 
woxk  ont  in  the  Philippines  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  o^artment's  many 
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A  STATION  AT  LAKE  TAHO^  UTAH 
It  it  provided  with  •  abdUr  to  keep  the  wind  from  biowuif  oa  the  iMtniiMnti 

frreat  achievements  has  been  carried  to  a  nometers  were  stationed  at  the  different 

successful  issue.    This  occurred  quite  re-  points  of  observation,  the  infinitesimal 

cently  and  consisted  of  the  completion  of  period  which  the  spark  would  require  for 

the  "longitudinal  pirdle  of  the  earth.**  each  stage  of  its  journey  under  the  Pacific 

In  the  charting  of  the  Philippines  it  was  was  computed,  and  a  signal  started  on  its 

necessary  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  flashing  way.  The  instant  of  that  signal  *s 

of  some  one  point  should  be  determined  passage  through  the  various  instruments 

with  minute  exactness,  so  that  it  could  be  along  the  line  was  recorded  with  minute 

usetl  aftenvard  as  a  focus  point  for  the  exactness,  and  these  records  gave  an  exact 

vast  survey  of  the  whole  group.  The  point  basis  for  the  computation  of  the  differ- 

decidcfl  on  was  the  dome  of  the  old  Cathe-  ence  between  their  solar  times  and  that  of 

dral  at  Manila.    No  mere  obser\'ations  of  San  Francisco.     The  longitude  of  San 

the  sun  and  stars  would  do  for  this  work.  Francisco  had  been  exactly  ascertained 

The  surveyors  must  needs  involve  the  long  since.    The  differences  of  the  solar 

whole  earth  in  their  business,  and  the  post-  time  gave  exact  basis  for  the  computation 

tion  of  Manila,  almost  at  the  antipodes,  of  the  various  longitudes.    So  far  as  the 

made  it  possible  to  there  unite  the  lines  resulting  observations  can  be  indicated 

which  had  previously  been  run  to  ea.st  by  ordinary  printers*  type,  which  will  not 

from   Greenwich,   England,   with   those  denote  fractions  in  such  figures  finer  than 

which  we  had  just  extended  to  the  west.  the  thousandth  of  a  second,  they  show 

An  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  that: 

exclusive  u.se  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Hours.  Min.  s<h'b. 

Company's  lines  was  obtainefl   for  the  Honolulu  is  west  of  8an  Fran-    ^  ^^^^^^ 

necessary  period,  and  observers  of  tried  Midway  'island  'is  *  wpb^^ 

merit  were  placed  at  San  Francisco,  at      Honolulu   i      18  03.219 

Honolulu,  Midway.  Guam  and  Manila,  the  ^-"am  is  west  of  Midway 

various  stations  on  the  great  electric  cir-  A  ■ ?      l\  aIoH 

.  •  .  i_       Manila  18  west  of  Ouam   1       34  43.263 

cult.    This  service  was  given  gratis  by 

the  cable  company,  by  the  way.  although  The  San  Francisco  station  is  8  hours 
it  involve<l  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  9  minutes  48.813  seconds  west  of  Green- 
commercial  business  while  the  observers  wich,  {is  had  been  determined  through  the 
were  at  their  work:  a  nice  tribute  from  longitudinal  net  of  the  United  States  and 
commercialism  to  pure  science.  When  its  connection  with  that  of  Europe,  a 
everything  was  ready,  compared  chro-  ta.sk  co-incident  with  the  completion  of 
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the  great  transcontinental  survey.  Two 
former  teleprraphic  determinations  of  the 
longitude  of  the  same  spot  in  Manila 
had  been  made,  both  from  the  other 
way  around  the  world.  One  was  via 
Madras  and  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  one  via  Vladivostok,  made  by 
the  Russian  government,  and  corrected 
and  checked  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy  in  1881-82.  Thus,  by  this 
recent  process,  we  went  to  meet  these  sur- 
veys a  little  more  than  a  half  circuit  of 
the  globe,  and,  doing  so,  compassed  an 
achievement  of  vast  importance  to  the 
world  of  science.  Taking  the  mean  of  the 
previous  obscr\'ations  we  have: 

Ilpura.  Min.  Sees. 
Manila    Cathedral    dome  is 
west  of  Greenwich   8       03  52.468 


Our  s<.'vcral  observations  show: 

Hours.  Min. 
Manila    Cathodrnl    dome  is 


west  of  Greenwich. 


8 


03 


Sees. 


.426 


Thus  the  old  cathedral  dome  has  been 
located  from  lx)th  directions  with  regard 
to  the  obser\'ator\'  in  placid,  ancient 
Greenwich,  England,  and  the  reports  of 
its  position  agree  within  the  trifling  dis- 
tance of  eight  and  eight-tenths  feet ! 

Why  all  this  minute  accuracy?  To  the 
lajTnan  the  distance  represented  by  the 
third  decimal  of  a  longitudinal  second 
may  not  seem  to  be  important,  nor  is  it, 
roughly  speaking.  But  the  location  of  a 
single  spot  out  in  the  Philippines  was 
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CH.\RT  OF  ST  ALBAN"8  BASE  NCT 
lUuvtnitinK  the  proccn  of  trianKuUtina 

nece.s.sary  in  order  that  our  survey  of  the 
islands  might  have  an  absolutely  deter- 
mined center  on  which  all  reckonings 
might  be  founded  and  be  ritrbt.  Contrast 
these  methods  with  Spain's  way:  the  way 
which  let  her  make  an  error  of  twelve 
miles  in  mea.suring  little  Puerto  Rico,  and 


COMFORT  ON  ROl  ND  TOP.  SKAH  LAKE  TAHOF..  TTAH 
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observe  the  difference.  We  put  a  prdle 
around  the  earth  and  there  is  not  a  possi- 
bility of  error  of  nine  feet ! 

How  the  Work  It  Done 

And  now,  in  order  that  all  matters 
should  be  clear,  it  is  nceessary  to  speak  of 
the  great  survey  which  ran  the  line  along 
the  thirty-ninth  parallel 
of   latitude   from  Cape 
May,    New    Jersey,  to 
Punlas     Arenas,  Cali- 
fornia, by  means  of  which 
the  exaet  Iwation  of  San 
Francisco.    Ihe  starting 
point  in  the  far  eastern 
work,  was  checked.  This 
was  a  Titan's  task.  It 
cost  the  government  of 
the  United  States 
000.    exclusive  of 
salaries    of  officers 
charge  of  it;  began 
1871,  and,  rouphly,  was 
completed  a  quarter  of  a 
century    later.  It 
"marked  an  epoch  not 
only  in  the  scientific  his- 
tory of  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  world's  geo- 
desey  as  well." 

The  system  by  which 
these  pioneers  of  science  conduct  the 
greater  portion  of  their  nieasurement.s  is 
of  the  higher  matliematies  and  is  known 
a«  " triangulation." 

An  attempt  to  make  this  clear  is.  natur- 
ally, full  of  pitfalls  for  the  layman, 
but  tho  chart  entitled  the  "St.  Albans 
Ba-se-Nct"  will  help  to  a  rough  under- 
standing of  it.  In  the  upper  diacrrain  the 
heavy  line,  with  ends  marked  "W.  B." 
and  "E.  B.,"  represents  the  "ba.se."  It 
is  a  line  actually  measured  with  steel  tape, 
and  so  accurately  that  human  resources 
have  been  exhausted  in  the  ta.sk.  So  cau- 
tious is  the  use  of  this  steel  tape  that  vari- 
ations of  the  temperatures  which  may  pre- 
vail while  distances  are  being  measured 
with  it  are  carefully  recorded  by  means  of 
especially  designed  thennometers,  and  the 
expansions  and  contractions  which  the 
tape  may  suffer  through  them  are  computed 
and  allowwl  for.  A  hair's-breadth  nuit- 
ters  in  this  work.  All  base  lines  are  thus 
mcasuretl  and  that  this  task  is,  of  itself, 
tremendous,  is  shown  by  the  mere  state- 


ment that  the  average  length  of  the  nine 
bases  used  in  1900  was  4.8  miles  and  that 
"the  average  probable  error  in  the  meas- 
urement of  a  base  was  one  part  in  1,200,- 
000."  From  each  end  of  the  base  line, 
telescopic  lines  are  run  to  a  determined 
point  where  has  been  fixed  a  target. 
Presto!    The  observers  have  a  triangle 


St'RV 


KORS  9.000  KKCT  ABOVR  THE  SEA  LEVEL 
A  natural  tower  of  obtervatton 

of  which  the  length  of  one  side,  the  base 
line,  and  the  angles  at  which  the  other 
two  lines  leave  it,  are  exactly  known. 

A  simple  mathematical  process  will  now 
reveal  the  length  of  the  two  lines.  The 
base  line  of  the  St.  Albans  net  was  some- 
thing less  than  three  miles  long.  From  it, 
in  the  primary  operations,  as  will  be  seen, 
a  net  of  telescopic  lines  was  built  of  which 
the  longest  extended  from  the  point 
marked  "Pincy"  to  the  point  marked 
"Holmes,"  a  distance  of,  very  roughly, 
251/2  miles.  Then,  with  this  base-net  as  a 
foundation,  was  built  the  "extended 
net,"  shown  in  the  lower  diagram.  This 
included  points  as  far  separated  as  I\'y 
and  Summersville,  49  miles;  and  with 
one  intervening  connection  the  line  from 
Summersville  wa.s  extended  back  to 
Pitreon,  about  65  miles.  The  results  of 
each  triangulation  are  elaborately  checked 
and  proven  by  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and,  frequently,  of  azimuth. 
It  is  not  a  simple  process.  There  lies  upon 
my  desk  a  book  shaped  like  and  as  bulky 
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as  a  family  Bible.  Its  more  than  nine 
hundred  pages  are  more  than  half  devoted 
to  the  condensed  mathematics  of  the  trans- 
continental triangnlations,  and  it  is  but 
one  of  several  volumes  devoted  to  the  tell- 
ing of  their  details. 

Lives  Lost  for  Science 
The  great  survey  called  for  physical 
fortitude  as  well  as  scientific  skill.  Ex- 


of  morass  and  fever.  Lives  have  been 
lost,  but  in  the  cause  of  science,  not  of  con- 
(juest,  and  therefore,  unheralded  and  un- 
sung. 

But  rough  country,  which  means 
physical  discomfort,  and,  too  often,  risk, 
means  also  rapid  progress  and  low  cost. 
The  work  in  level  Indiana  and  Illinois 
cost  $11  per  square  mile,  while  that  in 


A  P.MTC  TRAIN  TRAVELING  IT  FREEL-S  PEAK 
It  is  lakinit  the  iiutruinmta  to  th«  luminit,  lO.HOO  ft«t  slxne  the  I 


ploration,  with  the  end  in  view  of  finding 
suitable  ground  for  base  lines  and  for 
stations,  is  as  rough  an  occupation  as  first 
journeyings  across  an  unknown  conti- 
nent, and  the  men  who  bear  to  distant 
points  the  targets  at  which  observers  on 
the  base  line  squint  through  lensed  brass 
tubes  must  often  perch  where  eagles  might 
be  dizzied.  Peaks  have  been  climbed  by 
these  surveyors  which  have  not  before 
been  intimately  known  of  men.  Obser\'ers 
have  been  shut  in  lonely  mountain  sta- 
tions by  avalanches,  which  have  cut  off 
all  escape  for  days.  Explorers  may  tread 
the  line  of  lea.st  resistance  while  these 
scientists  are  led,  inexorably,  by  their  sur- 
veying instnmienta,  which  take  no  heed  of 
obstacles  along  the  path.  It  is  not  the 
most  accessible  point  which  they  must 
strive  to  reach,  out  in  the  Rockies  or  along 
the  coast  of  grim  Alaska,  it  is  that  which, 
lurking  at  the  greatest  distance,  most 
forbidding,  still  is  visible.  And  swamps 
must  be  traversed  where  hide  the  perils 


Colorado  cost  but  $2  for  the  same  area. 
Slow  and  expensive  is  the  work  of  meas- 
uring level  stretches  where  olwervations 
either  must  be  brief  or  made  from  costly 
towers  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
work  upon  the  "eastern  oblique  arc,"  the 
sun'cyed  line  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
the  Everglades  of  Florida  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  South  Carolina  were  actu- 
ally measured  with  the  tape  line,  a  most 
laborious  task,  because  elevations  for  ol>- 
servers  were  not  provided  by  Mother 
Nature,  and  were  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  built  by  the  surveyors. 

Amazing  Accuracy  of  the  Standard 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  many 
interesting  details  which  throng  about  this 
work  was  the  task  of  securing  a  standard 
of  exact  accuracy  on  which  to  base  the 
measurements.  This  standard  is  now  rep- 
resented by  an  iron  bar,  elaborately 
treasured  in  a  fire  and  damp  proof  vault 
in  Wa.shington.    In  the  last  days  of  the 
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piphteenth  century  France  had  manu- 
factured, with  the  most  minute  care,  six- 
teen bars  of  iron  of  exactly  meter  length. 
In  1805,  after  she  had  given  La  Fayette 
to  us,  she  delivered  one  of  them  in  Paris 
to  F.  R.  Hessler,  an  American,  and,  after- 
ward, first  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  Elaborately  guarding  it  against 
corrosion  and  all  mars,  he  brought  it  to 


degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  matters  of  exact 
knowledge,  a  standard  was  obtained  and 
by  it  all  surveys  are  at  present  made.  The 
delicacy  of  these  measurements  and  ob- 
servations may  be  illustrated  by  quota- 
tion of  one  sentence  from  the  report: 
"The  difference  in  length  was  two  ten 
millionth  parts  of  a  toise,  the  latter  (the 
new  bar)  being  the  shorter  of  the  two." 


RUINS  OF  THE  CAMP  AT  ROUND  TOP 
The  mult  of  a  UtUe  sTaUncbe 


this  country.  Until  November,  1889,  this 
bar  was  the  primary  standard  of  our 
scientific  measurements.  Then  its  use  was 
discontinued  on  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  from  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  then  in  session 
also  in  Paris,  of  three  representative 
platinum-iridium  bars  of  the  Interna- 
tional or  Prototype  Meter.  Part  of  the  great 
survey  work  had  been  accomplished  at 
that  time  and  was  based  on  the  meter  bar 
secured  in  1805.  The  minute  accuracy 
which  has  characterized  the  whole  great 
effort  is  revealed  by  a  perusal  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  delicate  scientific 
processes  which  were  used  in  making  a 
comparison  of  the  new  bar  with  the  old. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  the  most  elabo- 
rate investigations,  conducted  in  an  espe- 
cially constructed  fire  and  damp  proof 
vault  in  Washington,  where  conditions  of 
temperature,  etc.,  cx)uld  be  accurately  con- 
trolled, making  details  of  expansion  of 
the  bar  under  the  influence  of  differing 


Further  investigations  of  the  bar  used 
as  the  standard  of  the  lake  survey  were 
made  later,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
care  which  is  not  less  than  paralyzing  to 
the  untrained  mind.  Mirrors,  prisms, 
hydrogen  .scales  and  other  delicate  appli- 
ances, some  of  them  invented  for  the 
work,  were  utilized,  and  we  read  that 
finally,  in  1896,  the  scientists  concluded 
that:  "We  may  take  the  C.  E.  (the  new 
meter)  to  be  equal  to  the  prototype  stand- 
ard without  any  serious  error  and  a  prob- 
able uncertainty  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  micron." 

This  makes  it  plain  that  when  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  experts  make  a 
statement  as  to  distance,  that  statement 
may  be  accepted  as  finally  exact.  And  so 
the  great  mea.surementa  which  have  been 
made,  which  are  in  progress  and  propased, 
being  in  the  hands  of  men  who  fear  a 
micron  of  inaccuracy  more  than  they  fear 
death  in  harness,  are  and  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  country. 
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UBRARIAN  or  TRB  AMBRICAN   INrrtTtrrl:  or  SOCIAL  aCRVICE 


|0W  did  you  happen  to 
come  here  to  work?"  I 
asked  the  very  attract- 
ive young  saleswoman 
in  a  New  York  depart- 
numt  »torc  as  I  w^aited 
for  my  change. 
"Well,  you  see  there 
was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  Father 
was  sick  a  long  time,  and  when  he  died, 
three  years  ago,  I  just  had  to  go  to  work 
to  help  mother  take  care  of  the  family. 
Yes,  there  are  six  of  us,  and  I'm  the  old- 
est." 

Her  case  is  not  unusual.  The  girl  who 
goes  into  the  shop  is  generally  a  daughter 
in  a  large  family  of  limited  means.  After 
leaving  school  she  finds  it  desirable  to 
earn  her  own  living.  Untrained  and 
without  money  to  fit  herself  for  a  profes- 
sion, she  naturally  turns  to  the  depart- 
ment store  as  the  only  avenue  open  to 
her. 

To  the  lady  out  for  a  day's  shopping, 
the  girl  behind  the 
counter  seems  a 
veritable  "haughty 
Lady  Imogen," 
who  disciplines  in- 
sistent mortals  un- 
til, in  despair,  they 
take  their  de- 
parture, chastenod 
in  spirit. 

The  very  proper 
rule  prescribing  a 
costume  of  black 
with  only  one  color, 
if  relieved  at  all, 
appar»Mitly  causes 
the  feminine  love 
of  adornment  to 
break  out  in  elabo- 
rate arrangement 
of  the   hair,  the 


BUYING  A  SPOOL  OF  THREAD 
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only  channel  which  is  left,  if  rings  and 
bangle  bracelets  be  excepted. 

The  languid  type  is  offset  by  the  viva- 
cious girl,  the  one  who  leads  a  strenuous 
life  attending  to  the  wants  of  two  or  three 
customers  at  once,  while  she  carries  on 
at  the  same  time  a  continual  undercur- 
rent of  conversation  with  her  shopmates. 
And  she  does  indeed  have  to  be  alert  and 
keen  in  order  to  keep  up  to  the  mark. 
This  life,  so  vivid  and  full  of  motion,  taxes 
a  girl's  energies  to  the  utmost,  bringing 
to  the  surface  all  the  physical  endurance, 
diplomacy,  patience  and  tact,  of  which  she 
is  capable.  Her  salary— $7  a  week  is  the 
average — is  supplemented  by  commissions 
on  sales.  Skill  in  "making  a  book,"  as  it 
is  called,  largely  determines  her  promotion 
or  whether  she  shall  1h?  kept  or  dropped  in 
the  dull  sea.son.  Promotion  is  ver>'  slow. 
A  girl  may  enter  a  store  at  $6  a  week  and, 
after  five  or  six  or  seven  years,  receive  an 
advance  of  a  week  if  she  puts  up  a 
pretty  stiff  fight  and  is  a  valuable  sales- 
woman. 

Her  work  is  not 
the  dull  grind  it 
might  be  supposed. 
The  hours  are  long, 
it  is  true,  but  the 
continual  proces- 
sion of  humanity 
which  files  before 
her  lends  interest 
and  a  certain  kind 
of  excitement  to 
every  hour.  Hu- 
man nature  is 
wimderfully  facile 
in  its  <lis{'losures, 
and  the  shop  girl 
who  has  two  ideas 
in  her  head  and 
keeps  her  wits 
about    her,  very 
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soon  learns  tho  difTerence  l>etween 
the  real  latly  and  the  spurious 
article.  She  learns  to  know  at  a 
plance  whether  her  customer  is 
likely  to  order  a  l)ox  of  hairpins 
or  a  sp(X)l  of  thread  sent  home, 
miles  away,  by  the  delivery  wagon, 
or  it  may  he  hif;h-priml  jroods 
ordered  to  l)e  sent  C.  O.  D.  to  a 
locality  which  does  not  contain  a 
residence  street.  These  a  pirl 
quietly  replaced  on  the  shelf  one 
day,  and  to  my  inquiring  look  re- 
plied. "She  never  expected  to  pay 
for  those  things,  but  she  felt 
ashamed  to  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  my  time  without  buying  any- 
thing. Oh,  yes,  it  often  happens, 
but  we  soon  know  how  to  size 
'em  up." 

Then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  pretty  things, 
to  touch  and  have  the  care  of  deli- 
cate fabrics  with  their  dainty 
colorings.  The  arrangement  of 
her  stock  develops  whatever  latent 
artistic  talent  the  girl  may  pos- 
sess. This  is,  however,  a  danger 
to  the  girl,  who  is  apt  to  want  all 
the  pretty  things  she  daily  sees 
and  to  end  by  thinking  of  nothing 
but  dress. 

The  floorwalker  is  the  most  im- 
portant personality  which  the 
shop  girl  knows.  He  it  is  who  can 
make  or  mar  her  day's  peace  of  mind.  If 
he  inclines  to  bulldozing,  life  is  hard  for 
her.  If  he  has  flirtatious  tendencies,  may 
heaven  help  her,  for  her  temptation  will 
be  .severe. 

The  moral  question  is  the  gravest  one 
which  comes  to  the  department  store  girl. 
She  meets  it  from  within  the  store  and 
from  without.  A  prett.y,  attractive  girl  is 
prominently  placed  and  thus  becomes  the 
target  for  the  attentions  of  male  admirers, 
employees  and  customers  who  happen  to 
patronize  the  store.  The  high-class  estab- 
lishments protect  their  girls  by  having  a 
number  of  detectives  on  the  lookout  for 
such  cases.  If  a  customer  attempti<  flirta- 
tion, he  is  taken  aside  and  warned  that  it 
is  not  allowed  there.  A  repetition  of  the 
offense  means  arrest.  In  stores  of  the 
lower  prade  this  precaution  is  not  taken 
and  serious  consequences  have  been  known 
to  occur. 


A  COTTAGE  AT  LO.NQ  BRANCH 
UkioUined  for  ita  woDncn  dcrki  by  a  .Vew  York  department  iton 


DKI'ARTMENT  HmiHK  CLKRKS  ON  VACATION 
Seiit  U>  the  unulMin'  (ur  acven  dji)A  with  all  rx|>etlt(9  paid  by  employeni 


In  justice  to  all  department  store  em- 
ployees it  must  be  stated  that,  as  a  cla.ss, 
they  have  a  high  moral  standard  and  live 
up  to  it.  The  exceptions  are  known,  but 
thousands  of  good  men  and  women  are 
earning  their  livelihood  behind  the  coun- 
ters of  our  stores  hs  free  from  the  least 
moral  taint  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
to  Ih\ 

Standing  all  day  can  not  fail  to  be 
physically  harmful,  although  the  girls  do 
not  mind  it  after  the  first  month  or  two. 
A  woman  who  had  been  in  a  department 
store  for  three  years  told  me  her  ankles 
had  increased  one-half  during  that  time, 
but  beyond  that  she  was  not  conscious  of 
physical  strain.  It  probably  exists  and 
will  make  itself  felt  in  time.  Seats  are 
re(piire(l  by  law  in  several  statt^s,  but  their 
use  is  not  always  encouraged.  That  tliis 
is  a  false  position  to  take  was  recently  seen 
in  a  New  York  store. 
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A  girl,  far  from  well  in  the  morning, 
became  utterly  worn  out  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  so  she  sat  down  to  rest  a 
moment.  Leaning  her  head  against  some 
boxes  she  gave  herself  up  to  thorough 
relaxation  of  mind  and  body.  For  twenty 
minutes  no  one  came  to  her  counter.  Then 
a  lady  asked  for  half  a  yard  of  ribbon  to 
match  a  sample.   Refreshed  by  her  little 


THE  1,1  NTH  HOI  R  — THK  Oi  l)  WAY 
Whni  nil  < oii\-niirnrn  arr  provtdrd  by  the  empliiyvr 

rest,  the  clerk  felt  an  interest  in  the  shop- 
per and  .showed  her  some  pretty,  new 
goods,  just  in  that  day,  and  finally  sold 
her  a  bill  to  the  amount  of  $12,  instead  of 
only  the  half  a  yard  of  ribbon  which  was 
all  she  came  to  buy. 

In  New  York  the  department  stores  fol- 
low a  general  plan,  A  few  fundamental 
rules  an'  the  same  in  all,  hours  are  about 
the  sanu',  the  system  of  fines  is  identical. 
Money  thus  paid  in  is  nowadays  turned 
over  to  the  Employees'  Benefit  Fund,  a 
feature  almost  universal  in  the  larger 
.shops.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  boast 
of  an  employer  with  sporting  ta.stes  that 
his  stable  was  supported  from  the  fines  of 
his  clerk.s.   Now  he  could  not  afford  to  do 


such  a  thing,  still  less  boast  of  it,  so  dif- 
ferent is  the  policy  of  employers  at  the 
present  time. 

Lunchrooms  are  now  established,  very 
generally,  where  clerks  may  buy  good 
food  at  low  prices.  Three-<}uarters  of  an 
hour  is  the  usual  time  allowed  for  lunch- 
eon; that  is,  a  girl  mu.st  be  back  at  her 
post  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
time  she  leaves  it.  It  is  in  the 
lunchroom  that  the  Penny  Provi- 
dent Bank  colltM>tor  may  be  found 
every  Monday  morning  or  the  day 
following  whatever  is  the  custom- 
ary pay  day  in  the  store.  We  all 
feel  rich  when  pay  day  comes,  con- 
sequently are  more  inclined  to- 
ward thrift.  The  collector  is  upon 
the  scene  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment and  thus  provides  against 
the  temptation  to  spend  money  on 
trifles. 

At  least  one  New  York  store  al- 
lows its  girls  fifteen  minutes  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  when  they  may 
go  to  the  pretty  restroom  and 
make  a  eup  of  tea.  Another  store, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  has 
an  emergency  hospital  with  a  resi- 
dent physician.  No  charge  is 
made  for  his  services  or  for  medi- 
cine. 

The  same  firm  has  a  beautiful 
vacation  home  at  the  sea  shore. 
Al)out  sixty  girls  go  down  each 
week  for  seven  days*  rest  and 
pleasur»\  No  salaries  are  paid 
them  during  this  time,  but  they 
are  a1  absolutely  no  expen.se.  even 
tran.sportation  is  provided.  Trolley  rides, 
bus  rides,  picnics  and  other  pleasures  are 
planned  each  week.  The  old-fa.shioned 
house,  surrounded  by  ample  grounds 
dotted  with  hammocks  and  swings,  con- 
tains many  prettily  furni.shed  rooms.  The 
fare  is  abundant,  nutritious  and  appetiz- 
ing. Besid(*s  this  home  for  summer  use. 
there  is  a  cottage  in  the  Adirondacks 
where  clerks  threatened  with  tuberculosis 
may  have  the  best  of  treatment  free  of 
charge. 

Still  another  store,  whose  name  is 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  encourages  the  formation  of 
clubs  and  musical  societies  among  its 
clerks,  men  as  well  as  women.   Two  con- 
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certs,  when  the  very  beat  musical  talent 
procurable  is  heard,  are  given  each  winter 
lor  the  clerks  of  the  establishment. 

Year  by  year  the  tendency  to  pay  due 
regard  to  the  physical  and  mental  well 
being  of  their  working  people  becomes 
stronger  with  American  business  firms; 
nowhere  is  this  idea  more  actively  at  work 
than  in  some  of  our  department  stores. 


their  chosen  work  have  been  forced  into 
the  shops.  Residence  in  the  firm's  lodg- 
ings is  a  requisite  for  employment.  At 
first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. In  reality  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse. The  shops  where  the  living  in  is  a 
real  benefit  are  too  few  to  be  considered 
within  the  limits  of  a  general  discussion 
of  London's  department  stores. 


I.  ^ 


THE  LONCII  KDOM  IN  A  DEPARTMENT  .STORE-THK  NEW  WAY 
Whrre  rxn-Unil  fcod  u  furniiihcd  to  all  rmpkiytca  at  cott 


Apart  from  a  genuine  wish  that  their 
help  should  l)e  happy  and  contented  it  is 
found  to  be  good  advertising  and  the  sim- 
plest way  to  avoid  friction. 

In  London,  department  store  employees 
are  called  shop  assistants.  Unlike  New 
York,  where  girls  usually  live  in  their  own 
homes,  London  has  what  is  called  the 
'*living-in  sj'stem."  This  means  that 
board  and  lodging  is  provided  by  the 
employer  in  houses  under  his  own  man- 
agement. The  average  salary  is  £60 
($.300)  a  year,  one-half  paid  in  cash,  the 
other  half  retained  as  payment  for  the 
*'li>nng  in."  There  are  shops  where  this 
plan  is  the  benefit  it  may  be.  There  are 
others  which  clearly  show  how  easily 
abu.ses  may  creep  into  the  very  best  sys- 
tem if  it  is  improperly  carried  out. 

The  majority  of  girls  in  the  London 
shops  are  drawn  from  the  small  profes- 
sions: millinery,  teaching  and  art.  Many 
of  these  women  have  gone  to  the  city  from 
the  rural  districts,  and  through  failure  in 


Employe!^  purchase  entire  blocks  of 
houses,  old  dwellings  usually,  and  make 
alterations  necessary  to  fit  them  up  as 
sleeping-rooms,  with  a  sitting-room  for 
each  group  of  houst^s.  Men  and  women  are 
lodged  in  separate  buildings  in  the  care  of 
a  matron  or  superintendent,  under  regula- 
tions so  .strict  that  life  resembles  that  in  a 
barracks  or  boarding  school.  Since  the 
object  of  living  in,  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view,  is  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  greatest  number  at  the  least 
cost,  as  many  are  crowded  into  one  room 
as  it  will  decently  hold.  There  are  few 
single  room.s,  consequently  privacy  is 
practically  unknown.  The  houses  are 
closed  at  a  certain  hour  overy  night ;  per- 
mission for  a  later  return  may,  however, 
be  granted  by  the  matron.  A  reprimand, 
in  some  eases  prompt  dismissal,  are  the 
penalties  for  staying  out  over  time  with- 
out permission. 

All  meals  are  served  in  the  restaurant 
in  the  store.   Food  is  good,  bad  or  worse ; 
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WOMEN'S  COAT  ROOM 
Provided  by  ant  of  the  Urge  dep«rtmrnt  itorr* 


very  few  places  provide  nutritious,  appe- 
tizing; meals,  neither  are  they  overabun- 
dant. This  is  not  always  the  employer's 
fault,  because,  in  some  houses,  a  contract 
is  made  with  a  caterer  who  not  unnatu- 
rally tries  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it, 
trusting;  to  the  employees'  hesitation  in 
making  complaints.  In  one  house,  where 
the  very  .same  menu  has  been  served  for 
years,  the  repetition  must  be  well-nigh 
maddening. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  "living in" 
is  a  mere  existence,  totally  lacking  home 
atmosphere;  the  houses,  sleeping  places 
only;  meals  eaten  in  the  unattractive 
shop  restaurant.  A  girl  is  forbidden  to 
put  a  nail  or  tack  in  the  walls  of  her  room, 
to  hang  up  the  tiniest  picture  of  her  own 
or  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  decora- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
possible  for  her  to  have  the  least  sense  of 
identity  with  her  surroundings,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  is  likely  to  suffer  from 
soul  starvation.  The  girls  do  not  get  the 
equivalent  of  the  amount  retained  from 
their  salaries  either  in  comfort  or  whole- 
some food.  The  worst  of  the  system  is  the 
absolute  destruction  of  individuality  and 
independence.  With  ever>'  hour  of  her 
life  regulated  for  her.  the  average  Lon- 
don shop  girl  becomes  devitalized  men- 
tally and  physically. 

The  Amalgamated  Union  of  Shop  As- 
sistants, Warehousemen  and  Clerks,  or- 
ganized a  few  years  ago,  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  situation.  By  giving  pub- 
licity to  prevailing  conditions  the  union 
has  shortened  the  hours  of  labor  and  has 


done  mneh  to  make  the  London  shop 
girl's  life  more  plea.sant. 

In  Paris  there  is  no  shop-girl  question 
as  in  New  York  and  London,  for  the  de- 
partment store  is  the  exception,  the  small 
shop  the  rule.  The  thrifty  Frenchman 
will  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  soon 
as  he  has  saved  a  few  hundred  francs  for 
capital.  With  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
daughter,  to  assist  him,  he  will  prosper. 
A  finer  grade  of  goods  more  artistically 
displayed  is  the  evidence  of  success. 
Rarely  is  it  shown  in  a  change  from 
smaller  to  larger  quarters. 

And  so  it  is  that  Paris  has  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  large  department  stores, 
and  only  a  few  of  these  consider  them- 
selves respon.sible  for  the  well  being  of 
their  employees.  Therefore,  the  majority 
of  them  live  at  home  with  their  parents 
or  other  relatives  in  a  perfectly  normal 
way.  There  is  not  in  the  French  lan- 
guage a  word  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  word  "home,"  and  yet  the  middle 
classes  in  France  are  perhaps  more  do- 
mestic than  any  other  nationality  except 
the  Germans.  When  the  department 
store  clerks  do  not  reside  at  home  the 
living-in  system  is  adopted.  It  however 
appears  to  be  conducted  upon  a  far  better 
ba.sis  than  in  London. 

The  largest  Parisian  house  gives  many 
of  its  girls  single  rooms,  attractively  fur- 
nished. Instead  of  the  uncurtained  win- 
dows to  be  found  in  London,  the  windows 
here  are  prettily  draped  with  muslin. 
Hardwood  floors,  highly  polished;  white 
enameled  beds  and  the  thousand  nick- 
nacks  a  woman  manages  to  accumulate 
give  the  rooms  a  homelike  aspect  which 
makes  the  Paris  system  seem  an  excellent 
one  as  compared  with  that  in  London. 
This  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  due  to 
that  French  characteristic,  love  of  the 
beautiful.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a 
French  girl  to  have  an  unattractive  per- 
sonality or  environment.  As  in  London, 
the  sleeping-rooms  are  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, meals  are  served  in  restaurants  in  the 
store. 

Work  of  every  kind  has  its  limitations, 
drawbacks  which,  without  reference  to 
comparative  conditions,  seem  hardships. 
As  compared  with  the  same  class  of 
workers  abroad  the  lot  of  the  American 
.shop  girl  is  an  enviable  one.  chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  freedom. 
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IMERICA'S  industrial 
life  hai  readied  tbe 
pdnt  where  it  pays  to 
save  raw  material.  In 
on  earlier  stage  of  in- 
dustry it  was  impefa« 
live  nicroly  1o  sjive  time 
and  human  effort.  The 
lavish  supply  of  material  wealth  made  its 
conservation  a  secondary  matter.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  not  yet  rea<*hed  the 
point,  long  ago  attained  by  England, 
where  a  eommission  earefnlly  watehes  the 
methods  used  in  mining  coal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  waste;  but  devices 
that  promise  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel 
oommand  careful  attention. 

Interest  that  was  nnoo  oontered  in  the 
compound  condensing  engine  has  b«en  di- 
verted to'  the  steam  turbine.    This  re- 


markuMt'  mechanical  device,  which  for 
many  purpo^eK  surpasses  the  eondensing 
engine  in  efficiency,  as  much  as  the  oon^ 
dcnsinjj  enpine  exceeds  the  simpler  types, 
is  hardly  before  the  public  before  the  in- 
ternal combustion  ensrine,  driven  by  pro- 
ducer f^'ns,  i.s  l)roti!_'ht  to  the  front  with 
astounding  claims  for  its  economy  over  all 
other  forma  of  modva  powttR.  I^ese 
claims  mi^'ht  appear  sensatitnial  if  tiiQr 
did  not  bear  the  .stamp  of  government  ap- 
proval. They  boldly  set  forth  that  a 
pound  of  eoal  will  yield  twice  the  en«^ 
that  it  crives  by  direct  combn.stion,  if  it  & 
first  converted  into  pro<lucer  gas. 

At  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  a  fuel-testing  plant  was  e»* 
tablished  at  St.  Louis  utidor  the  dirt^ction 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Appliances  for  washing  and  briqnetting 
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coaly  and  for  making  coke  and  producer 
gas  were  loaned  by  inanufiietiirm  in  this 
eonntry  and  Europe.  Steam  and  gas  en- 
gines were  installed  in  connection  with 
electric  generators,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tenninin?  the  relative  value  of  tlie  coals 
under  aietual  workinfr  conditions. 

The  coal  samples,  in  amount  a  carload 
or  more,  were  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
tests.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  were 
those  which  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  coal  when  burned  under  standard 
boilers  eonnected  with  steam  engines  of 
(•rdinary  typos,  and  when  convtrted  into 
producer  ga.s  which  was  used  directly  in 
driving  a  large  gas  engine.  Both  steam 
and  gas  engines  were  operated  against 
(U'finitely  determined  electrical  rpsist- 
anees.  A  comparison  was  readily  made 
of  the  eaergy  yielded  by  a  pound  of  coal 
from  a  jrivon  iniiic.  wlu  u  that  oncnry  was 
utilized  in  the  fonn  of  steam,  and  when 
used  in  the  form  of  gas  to  drive  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  The  results 
obtained  during  the  fair  seemed  so  si?- 
nificant  that  Congress  unhesitatingly  ap- 
propriated $260,000  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work,  and  with  this  HU{)port  the 
tests  are  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

The  importance  of  the  results  is  in- 
creased by  the  unique  conditions  under 
which  the  tests  are  made.  Anthracite 
from  Pennsylvania;  bituminous  coals 
from  the  Appalachians,  the  Misrisrippi 
Valley  and  the  Rockies,  and  lijrnite  from 
North  Dakota  and  Texas  are  tested  in  the 
gas  producer  and  under  boilers  by  the 
same  experts,  whose  single  aim  is  to  de- 
termine tlie  worth  of  tlie  coals  and  tho 
value  of  producer  gas  as  compared  with 
steam  for  motive  power.  The  table  wbleh 
appears  Iwlow,  taken  from  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  coal-testing  plant,  seems  to 
indicate  so  definitely  the  large  part  that 
producer  gas  is  to  take  in  future  indus- 
trial (It  vt  lni)iiient.  that  a  brief  statement 
of  the  nature  of  producer  gas  and  the 
methods  used  in  its  manufaeture,  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  producer  gas  industry, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  crovernraent  tests  at  St. 
Louis,  seeiius  opportune. 

What  ti  Producer  Gas? 

The  term  producer  gas  is  to-day  ap- 
plied to  ft  mixture  of  gases  which  result 

from  the  decomposition  of  steam  and  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  coal,  coke  or 


wood.  An  analysis  of  a  good  producer  gas 
shows: 


Carboa  dioiid  (COft)   MO 

OMjgn   .2S 

Gulwii  monoxid  (CO)   20J0 

Hydrogen   14.33 

Methane  (CH^)   4M 

MitrogMk  51.0S 


The  <^rator  strives  to  keep  the  per* 

centage  of  carbon  dioxid  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
carbon  monoxid.  Some  carbon  dioxid  is 
unavoidable,  since  a  certain  amount  of 
coal  must  be  wholly  consumed  to  create 
the  heat  nec^saiy  to  decompoee  the 
steam.  The  carbon  monoxid  and  methane 
arise  from  the  ineonipl(>te  combustion  of 
the  fuel,  while  the  hydrogen  is  derived 
from  the  water  vapor  which  is  broken  up 
into  its  elements  by  the  high  heat  at  the 
center  of  the  producr  The  nitroL^Ti 
comes  from  the  air  which  is  introductnl 
to  support  combustion,  and,  like  the  earw 

hon  dioxid.  is  wholly  withoiit  value  in  the 
producer  gas.  But  forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume,  therefore,  can,  on  account  of 
its  ability  to  enter  readily  into  further 
cheinleal  eoinbination,  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  energy. 

A  enbie  foot  of  producer  gas  falls  far 
below  an  e(|ual  volume  of  natural  gas  or 
of  coal  gas  in  heat  value,  since  these  are 
really  mixtures  of  gases  each  of  which  is 
combustible.  Natural  gas  has  a  heating 
value  represented  by  980  British  thermal 
units,  while  the  ordinary  town  gas  yields 
^  heat  units  of  tlw  same  sort  Producer 
gas  judged  by  the  same  standard  pos- 
sesses fn)m  140  to  155  heat  units.  One 
ton  of  coal,  however,  yields  170.000  cubic 
feet  of  producer  gas,  and  only  10,000  feet 
of  town  fras.  The  folIowin<r  table  shows 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  producer  gas  as 
compared  with  water  gw  and  ofdinaiy 
coal  orlown  gas: 

Coal  gas  (value  of  «oks  obtSbud  ttot 


included )  24  per  cent 

Coal  gas  ( valiM  of  coke  inehided)  80  per  cent 

Water  gaa  60  per  eant 

ProdaeergSB  82  percent 


On  account  of  the  great  volume  of  gas 
obtained  and  the  simplicity,  both  in  erec» 
tion  and  (ii)erati<»ri,  of  the  plant,  producer 
gas  costs  le.Hs  than  one  cent  per  thousand 
feet,  when  manufactured  on  a  large  scale, 
with  by-prmluct  recover^'.  The  Mond 
Producer  Gas  Company,  of  En^and, 
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whose  extensive  experience  adds  weight  to 
its  eiitimates,  gives  the  following  figures: 
With  a  plant  of  20,(K)0  horse-power  and  am- 
monia reco%ery,  working  continuously  at  full 
load  for  365  days  of  twenty-four  hours: 

A.  — With  coal  at  $1.45%  a  ton. 

Cost  of  gas  per  1,000  cubic  feet  $0.004426 

Coat  of  one  horse-power  per  hour. .  .  .000266 
Cost  of  one  horse-power  for  one 
year  of  365  days  of  24  hours. . . .  2.35 

B.  — With  coal  at  $1.04  a  ton. 

Cost  of  gas  per  1,000  cubic  feet  $0.00864 

Cost  of  one  horse-power  per  hour..  .  .000524 
Cost  of  one  horse-power  for  one 
year  of  .365  days  of  24  hours. . . .  4.64 
In  all  cases  the  coal  estimated  is  bituminous, 
of  ordinary  quality,  capable  of  evaporating  6^1 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal.    With  the 
plant  described  above  working  continuously  but 
under  variable  load,  which  is  equal  to  half  load 
throughout,  the  cost  of  gas  is  increased  one- 
third. 

Figures  for  a  1,000-horse-power  gas  plant  with- 
out ammonia  recovery,  working  continuously  at 
full  load: 

A.  — Coal  at  $1.45%  a  ton. 

Cost  of  gas  per  1,000  cubic  feet  $  0.0161 

Cost  of  one  horse-power  per  hour. . .  .00096 
Cost  of  one  horse-power  for  one 

year  of  365  days  of  24  hours   8.5076 

B.  — Coal  at  $1.94  a  ton. 

Cost  of  gas  per  1,000  cubic  fe«t  $  0.02017 

Cost  of  one  horse-power  per  hour.. .  .00121 
Cost  of  one  horse-power  for  one 

year  of  365  days  of  24  hours   10..55 

For  the  same  plant  working  intermittently  for 
about  300  days  of  12  hours  each,  at  an  average 


of  two-thirds  full  load,  the  figures  just  given 
must  be  increased  about  one-fifth. 

How  Producer  Gi*  U  Mide 

Coals  ranging  from  anthracite  to  lig- 
nite, and  grading  from  choice  lump  to 
slack,  may  be  used  successfully  in  the 
manufacture  of  producer  gas.  This 
sweeping  statement  is  ba.sed  upon  the  gov- 
ernment tests  at  St.  Jjouis,  whore  North 
Dakota  lignite  has  been  used  to  make  a 
gas  of  high  grade  and  has  given  no 
unusual  trouble  to  the  operators.  The  bi- 
tuminous coals  from  a  great  niimber  of 
localities  have  proved  thoroughly  satis- 
factory for  producer  purposes. 

An  ordinary  producer  plant  consists  of 
the  producer  proper,  marked  A  in  Fig.  1. 
It  is  simply  a  vertical  furnace  so  arranged 
that  coal  may  l>e  supplied  above  and  the 
a.shes  removed  below  without  admitting 
any  considerable  amount  of  air.  In  start- 
ing the  furnace  a  small  quantity  of  coal  is 
ignited  and  allowed  to  burn  freely.  When 
a  fair  heat  is  obtained  more  coal  is  added, 
and  steam  and  hot  air  in  definitely  pro- 
portioned amount-s  are  introduced,  under 
moderate  pressure,  through  a  pipe  at  the 
base.  The  combustion  becomes  more  vig- 
orous with  the  introduction  of  the  air 
blast,  and  in  a  few  moments  gas  is  given 
off  in  considerable  quantities.    In  pro- 
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duccrs  of  the  "suction"  type,  the  blast  is 
shut  off  after  p;as  peneration  is  fairly 
under  way,  and  draft  is  created  by  the 
suction  of  the  engine  which  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  generator.  In  this 
type  of  producer  anthracite  coal  and  coke 
are  commonly  employed.  In  the  "pres- 
sure" type  of  producer,  which  uses  ad- 
vantageously the  cheaper  grades  of  fuel, 
the  blast  is  continuous. 

From  the  producer  proper,  the  gas 
passes  to  the  evaporator  or  economizer, 
marked  B  in  Fig.  1.  Here  part  of  the 
heat  of  the  gas  is  given  to  the  air  which  is 
conducted  to  the  producer.  The  par- 
tially cooled  gas  passes  to  the  scrubber 
(0  in  Fig.  1),  which  is  filled  with  coke  and 
is  constantly  flushed  with  water.  The 
less  volatile  gases  are  condense<l  and  re- 
moved as  tar,  containing  ammonia  and 
other  products.  If  the  gas  is  intended  for 
fuel  it  need  not  be  pasaed  through  the 
scrubber.  For  gas  engine  purposes  it  has 
been  thought  necessarj'  to  purify  it  in  an 
additional  cleansing  apparatus  (D  in  Fig. 
1),  called  the  purifier.  Here  the  sulphur 
was  in  part  removed  by  bringing  the  gas 
in  contact  with  iron  oxid.  At  St.  Louis, 
however,  it  has  been  found  unnecessary 
to  remove  the  sulphur  from  engine  gas, 
even  though  the  coal  used  showed  by 
analysis  more  than  four  per  cent  of  sul- 


phur. The  engine  has  apparently  suf- 
fered in  no  way,  and  there  has  actually 
been  a  small  gain  in  efficiency,  for  the 
sulphurous  gases  are  in  part  combustible. 
This  result  seems  reasonable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  gas  engines  have  been  oper- 
ate<l  satisfactorily  for  at  least  eight  years 
on  natural  gas  which  is  often  high  in  sul- 
phur. Since  the  bituminous  coals  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  of  the  Rockies  are 
high  in  sulphur,  the  question  of  its  eflfect 
on  gas  engines  is  an  important  one. 

Large  Cat  Englnct 

The  development  of  large  engines  for 
use  with  producer  gas  is  closely  related 
to  this  phase  of  the  gas  industry.  In 
England,  which  has  led  in  the  develop- 
ment of  producer  gas,  the  first  gas  engine 
of  more  than  400  horse-power  was  startetl 
in  1900.  In  1002  the  two  leading  Eng- 
lish makers  had  completed  or  had  under 
construction  51.  gas  engines,  varying  in 
size  from  200  to  1,000  horse-power,  the 
total  horse-power  amounting  to  17,600. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  leading 
English,  German,  French  and  American 
makers  had  manufactured  327  engines  of 
more  than  200  horse-power,  giving  a  total 
of  181,605  horse-power  and  an  average  of 
555  horse-power  for  each  engine.  About 
one-half  of  this  power  was  utilized  in 
driving  dynamos.  For  the  last  three  years 
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no  figTires  are  available,  but  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  en^fineering  press  leaves  the 
impression  that  each  year  has  shown 
greater  activity  in  gas-engine  installation 
and  a  steady  g-ain  in  engine  efficiency. 

Gas  power  for  high-pressure  city  fire 
service  ha«  beon  installed  at  Philadelphia, 
the  engines  developing  2,400  horse-power. 


ica  is  that  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
located  near  Detroit,  where  gas,  capable 
of  generating  12.000  horse-power,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Mond  process. 

Results  of  Tests  at  St.  Louis 

Producer  gas  is  important  primarily 
on  account  of  the  saving  that  it  offers  in 
the  use  of  coal.   The  following  table  gives 


2,000-UORSE-J'OWER  GAS  ENGINES  DRIVING  BLOWING  a'LINDERS 


Other  evidences  of  the  growing  confidence 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine  are  not 
wanting.  The  advantages  offered  by  the 
combination  of  gas  engine  with  the  mod- 
em type  of  producer,  over  all  other  forms 
of  prime  movers  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
are  so  obvious  that  the  engineering  skill 
of  the  four  great  nations  already  heartily 
interested  may  be  counted  on  to  overcome 
any  mechanical  difficulties  that  may  still 
stand  in  the  way. 

While  the  future  of  producer  gas  is 
bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  gas  en- 
gine, it  enters  into  modem  industrial  life 
in  other  ways.  Large  prwlucer  gas  plants 
are  being  established  in  connection  with 
steel,  glass  and  chemical  works,  where  the 
gas  is  u.sed  primarily  for  fuel.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  installation  in  Amer- 


the  results  of  some  of  the  earlier  tests  at 
the  government  plant  near  St.  Louis. 
They  wen?  undertaken  rather  to  prove  the 
fitness  of  the  coals  for  producer  purposes 
than  to  deteraiine  exactly  their  efficiency, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  plant  are  con- 
fident that  in  later  trials  better  n suits 
will  be  obtained  from  producer  gas.  The 
relative  showing  made  by  the  various 
coals,  with  steam  and  with  producer  gas, 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately  cor- 
rect. It  is  true  that  the  steam  engine  em- 
ployed was  of  the  simple,  non-condensing 
Corliss  type,  and  that  larger  and  more 
complex  engines  are  somewhat  more  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  consumption.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
efficiency  in  the  producer  gas  tests  may 
be  expected  under  more  favorable  con- 
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TSe  renilU  o)>Uinrd  al  thia  I'liitp)!  Statn  plant  al  Su  Ix>uia  wrrv  so  Batisfactory  Uist 
Congren  appmpriated  t^tiO.OOO  for  the  continuance  of  the  l«ata 


ditions.  The  tests  are  hardly  lonp  enoiifjh 
to  enable  the  operators  to  handle  the  coals 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  pro<iucer. 

Total   Dry  Coal  Uncd 
per  Electrical  llorsc- 
powrr  por  Hour, 
in  Pounds. 

Name  of  Haniple.  Steam  Plant.  Oas  Plant. 

Alabama  No.  2   4.08  l.«4 

Colorado  No.  1   4.84  1.71 

Illinois  No.  3   4.34  1.79 

Illinois  No.  4   4.80  1.76 

Indiana  No.  1   4.13  1.93 

Indiana  No.  2   4..r'>  1..').'5 

Indian  Territory    4.04  1.M3 

Kentucky  No.  3   4._'2  1.91 

Missouri  No.  2   4.93  1.71 

West  Virjfinia  No.  1   3.90  l..')7 

West  Virginia  No.  4   3.62  1.29 

West  Virginia  No.  9   3.46 

.  3.53 


1.59 

West  Virffinia  No.  12   3.53  1.50 

Wyoming  No.  2    5.90  2.07 

North  Dakota  lignite   2.91 

These  samples  wore  nil  bituminous  coals  of 
ordinary  grade,  except  the  lignite  from  North 
Dakota. 

At  the  pumpinp  station  of  the  Pough- 
keepsiu   water-works  a  50  liorse-iwwer 


producer,  operating  a  35 
horse-power  fras  enffine, 
gave,  during  an  official 
test,  1  horse-power  per 
hour  for  each  1.23  pounds 
of  pea  anthracite  bumod. 
Reliable  establishments 
niantifacturing  gas  pro- 
tlueers  and  engines  guar- 
antee to  deliver  with  tlieir 
machinery  1  horK<>-power 
per  hour  from  1 pounds 
of  coal  of  ordinary 
<iuality. 

The  smoke  nuisance  is 
settled  effectively  ia 
regions  where  gns  engines 
furni.sh  the  motive  power. 
The  gjus  may  be  piped 
from  a  central  station  to 
distant  points  without  ap- 
prwiable  loss.  In  South 
Stafford.shire,  England, 
123  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  a  thickly  settled 
manufacturing  and  min- 
ing di.strict  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  heat  and  power 
from  six  centrally  located 
Mond  gas  plant.s. 

In  producer  gas  plants 
of  the  Mond  type,  90 
pounds  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  saved  from  each  ton  of  coal 
u.scd  in  the  producer.  This  valuable  ferti- 
lizer is  wholly  lost  in  ordinary  combu.s- 
tion,  and  but  (me-fourth  of  it  is  saved  in 
the  manufacture  of  common  gas.  Ameri- 
can scientists  interested  in  agrieulturt^  in- 
dorse the  English  critic's  statement,  that 
the  farmers  of  America  mine  their  grain. 
Without  looking  to  the  future,  their  de- 
mands on  the  .soil  are  unceasing.  Sul- 
l>hate  of  ammonia  is  alreaxly  in  high 
esteem  abroad,  and  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  ap|)reciHte  its  worth. 

The  growing  importance  of  producer 
gas  is  sh<»wn  by  the  space  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  technical  and  trade  papers. 
While  there  is  not  perfect  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.s  ability  wholly  to 
supersede  steam  for  motive  power,  it  is 
adniitted  that  the  steam  engine  has  found 
a  ver>'  strong  competitor,  and  that  in 
many  important  places  it  must  soon  give 
way  to  the  internal  combustion  engine 
driven  by  producer  gas. 
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CHARLES  J.  P.  LUCAS 

Mimum  or  "m  omno  oai«.  1004 

The  wave  of  reform  in  the  athletic  world  has  hy  no  means  spent  ittdf 
in  the  agitation  aver  footbaU.  Athletic  clubs  are  as  distinct  a  danger  to 
konut  umatewr  iport  as  ar«  awnucdmu  college  alumni.  Mr.  Lucas  maket 
severe  charges  against  the  management  and  spirit  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  these  have  been  investigated  and 
vw^ied.  Anyi«riomiiiiM$imiiim^wBMlh$gladioearr^ 
ftniB  upon  tfct  pnsmiation  of  proper  ovidoneo. 


mm 


I  HE    Amateur  Athletic 
Union  ii  a  natioiiftl  op* 

ganization  intended  to 
maintain  and  to  regu- 
late non  -  professional 
afhleties  throv^iont  the 
country.  Its  origin  is 
to  be  sought  in  the 
detennination  to  wipe  Ofot  the 
mlaincai  whieh  exists  in  contests  be- 
tween men  irho  are  professional  ath- 
letes and  those  who  engage  in  sports 
as  a  pastime.  In  order  to  insare  ab- 
solute equity  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  sport  for  sport 's  sake,  it  has  de- 
veloped an  elaborate  code  in  which  the 
status  of  the  amateur  is  very  precisely 
described  and  the  various  ponalties  at- 
tached to  violating  its  rules  are  distinctly 
stated.  As  an  organization  it  is  snbdi- 
vided  into  various  associations:  New 
England,  Metropolitan,  Southern,  Cen- 
tral, "Western  and  Pacific.  Until  a  few 
months  ago  there  was  still  another  associ- 
ation, the  Middle  Atlantic,  but.  as  will  be 
described  presently,  this  division  was 
abolidied  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tiie 
Metropolitan  ffistrict  the  ritrht  to  draw 
athletes  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  an  organization  the  national 
Amateur  Athletb  Union  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  governors  representinp  these 
various  associations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  eonlfoUing  interest  TCsides 
in  New  York  and.  to  he  more  particular, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Union. 
This  body  in  turn  is  largely  under  the 
control  <^  Ifr.  James  B.  SnUivan,  seere- 


taiy-treasurer  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  has  done  large  service  to 
the  cause  of  amateur  sport.  This  was 
partienlarly  true  when  territorially  ath- 
letics were  limited  to  the  cities  lying  ca.st 
of  the  Alleghenies.  The  new  prominence 
of  western  universities  and  athletic  clubs 
has,  however,  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
rather  distrossine:  situations.  Further- 
more there  have  been  at  work  certain  very 
marked  tendencies  making  for  the  com- 
mercializing of  the  athletic  club  and  its 
athletes.  As  a  result  the  A.  A.  U.  to-day 
is  in  serious  need  of  reformation  and  of 
deliverance  from  influences  which  are 
steadily  causing  it  to  deteriorate.  It  ia 
provincial  rather  than  national ;  it  can  not 
control  the  aetiim  of  athletie  dubs  belong- 
ing to  the  '^^ot^opolitan  district ;  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  a  creature  of  a 
business  house. 

Tlie  athletes  of  West  have  not  a 
few  grounds  for  complaint  against  the 
action  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  or 
one  of  its  branehes.  It  is  apparently  as* 
Rumed  hy  the  eastern  critics  and  the 
officials  of  the  A.  A.  U.  that  athletics  in 
the  East  are  superior  in  all  ways  to  those 
of  the  "West.  It  is  partly  from  this  feeling 
and  partly  from  the  general  indifTorence 
of  the  controlling  elements  of  the  organi- 
zation that  gross  injustice  has  been  done 
western  athletes  and  western  athletic 
clubs.  Not  that  these  western  athletic 
clubs  are  altogether  blameless  or  free 
from  an  aospidon,  but  oertainly  no  sadi 
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charges  can  be  brought  against  the  west- 
em  athletic  clubs,  excepting  one,  as  can 
be  brouj,'ht  against  the  two  New  York 
clubs  which  have  the  controlling  influence 
in  the  national  Amateur  Athletie  Union. 

As  an  hT-:tanee  of  ovfTZfalous  s-rvpyity 
in  the  treatment  of  western  athletes  reier- 
cnce  might  be  made  to  the  case  of  Walter 
Eckersall,  a  member  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment Athletie  Club  of  Chicago,  who  was 
suspended  by  the  Central  district  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  for  playing  baaeball  on  the 
Spa  1  din"  team.  The  suspension  was  an- 
nounced just  before  the  championship  meet 
at  Milwaukee,  September  16, 1903.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  First  Regiment 
this  sospenaion  seemed  to  have  been  made 
in  order  that  Eekenall  might  not  compete. 
Whether  or  not  this  suspicion  of  President 
Liginger  was  justified  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rules  were  applied  much 
more  severely  in  Eckersall's  case  than 
in  that  of  other  athletes  under  the  control 
of  the  A  A  U.  At  the  pr^nt  time 
EekeraaU  has  been  reinstated  and  the  mat* 
ter  may  be  dropped  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  it  was  exceedingly  complicated 
at^  that  the  durges  brongfat  against 
Sckenall  by  President  Liginger  were  not 
well  sTibstantiated.  However,  I  might  add 
that  iu  my  opinion  President  Liginger 
acted  for  the  best  interests  of  sport,  as 
Eckersall,  in  playing  on  the  Spalding 
team,  had  violated  the  letter  of  the  law 
enforced  by  the  A  A  U.,  of  which  body 
he  was  at  the  time  a  member. 

The  Eckcrsall  suspension  drifted  into  in- 
significance after  the  events  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
championships  in  St.  Louts,  June  4,  1904. 
The  100  yard  senior  cha^lpion^<hip  was 
there  to  all  intents  and  purposes  stolen 
from  Williara  Hogmscm,  of  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Association.  In  the  final  heat  of 
that  race  Uogenson  won  by  one  yard,  with 
Snedigar,  of  California,  second;  Eaton,  of 
Massachusetts,  third,  and  Robertson,  of 
the  Irish  American  Athletic  Club,  fourth. 
Ex-President  Edward  E.  Babb,  of  Boston, 
was  referee;  P.  J.  Conway,  president  of 
the  Irish  American  Athletic  Club,  New 
York,  was  one  of  the  two  men  selecting 
first  man,  and  John  MeDaehlan,  of  the 
Pullman  Alhl^'if^  T'lub,  Illinois,  the  other 
judge.  After  the  men  broke  the  tape, 
wifliont  paying  the  least  attention  to  any 
one,  Conway  ran  over  to  Robertson, 
clapped  him  on  the  baek  and  took  his 


number  as  the  winner.  Mr.  McLachlan 
aeqniesced  in  the  decision.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Sullivan  I  was  permitted 
to  occupy  a  position  in  the  judges'  stand, 
directly  at  the  tape.  Near  ue  was  Referee 
Babb.  After  the  positions  were  announced 
Mr.  Babb  said  to  me:  ''Hogenson  won 
that  race  by  a  yard,  but  owing  to  the  rules 
I  can  not  change  the  decision." 

Once  a^ain  during  the  day  did  Conway 
repeat  the  same  oifense,  when  Castleman, 
of  the  Irish  Club,  finished  second  in  the 
120-yard  high  hurdles,  and  was  given  first 
honor,  displacing  the  winner,  a  represen- 
tative of  tiie  Pastime  Athktie  dob,  New 
York  City. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
games,  John  B.  Dewitt,  of  Piinoeton,  sent 
his  entry  to  the  department  of  Physical 
C'lUnrp  from  a  small  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, i  read  the  letter  which  Dewitt  sent 
with  hia  entry.  In  that  letter  he  stated  he 
did  not  care  whether  he  competed  for  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  or  Princeton. 
As  he  had  graduated  from  Princeton  the 
June  precedintj  and  a.«;  we  believed  he  was 
no  longer  a  resident  of  the  Metropolitan 
district  his  name  was  entered  upon  the 
<  Hicial  records  of  the  department  as  John 
R.  Dewitt,  Princeton  University.  On  the 
day  that  Dewitt  competed  he  wore  the 
colors  of  Princeton;  was  known  aa  Dewitt, 
of  Princeton,  to  the  public,  and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  officials  of  the  games,  his  * 
points  won  were  scored  for  Princeton,  aa 
every  i;ews]\»j>.T  report  sent  from  the 
stadium  will  show.  Dewitt 's  points  were 
not  thou^t  of  by  the  New  York  AtUetic 
Club  vnt^  the  last  day  of  the  gamea,  wh«i 
it  was  seen  that  upon  these  three  points 
hung  the  honor  of  winning  the  team 
championship.  The  New  York  Athletie 
Club  claimed  the  points;  Chicago  pro- 
t^ed  and  right  on  the  field  bets  were 
made  of  100  to  1  tiiat  New  York  would  se- 
cure the  trophy. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  held  in  New  York  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  John  R.  Dewitt,  no  longer 
a  legal  resident  of  the  Metropolitan  divis- 
ion of  the  A  A  U.,  signed  his  name  to 
an  affidavit  stating  he  competed  in  the 
games  as  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club.  Neither  his  letter  to 
the  department  of  Physical  Culture  nor 
the  official  records  of  that  department 
were  put  in  evidence.    As  late  as  De- 
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cembor  28,  1905,  Everett  C.  Brown  toid 
the  writ«r  fiiat  John  B.  Dewitt  informed 

him  while  standing  in  the  Chicago  Ath- 
letic Association  clubhouse,  that  he,  De- 
witt,  had  no  right  to  represent  the  New 
Yorls.  Athletic  Club  and  that  he  was  not 
a  member  of  that  organization  at  the 
time  the  contest  took  place  in  the  stadium. 
The  board  of  goTnmon  of  fhe  Amatenr 
Athletic  Union,  despite  the  overwhelming 
evidence  in  favor  of  Chicago,  on  account 
of  the  plurality  of  eastern  representatives, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  and  took  from  Chica«fo  an  honor  to 
which  it  IS  morally  entitled:  the  Olympic 
team  diampionship  of  1904.  But,  jnrt  to 
ahow  how  -li  nnsportsmanship  will  re- 
bound and  injure  the  guilty,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  honor  is  an  empty  one,  for 
the  International  Committee,  learning  of 
these  other  facts,  has  disavowed  the  games 
of  1900  and  1904,  and  all  records  made 
at  fhe  Olympic  Games  to  be  beld  at 
Athens  in  April,  1906,  will,  after  careful 
examination  by  umpires,  be  officially  de- 
clared the  only  official  OljTupic  records, 
i  he  New  York  Athletic  Club  baa  thexia> 
fore  1  Tit  n  piece  of  silver  plate. 

Fred  Lor^  a  member  of  the  Mohawk 
AtUetie  Club,  New  Tork  City,  who  tried 
to  steal  the  Marathon  race  at  the  Olympic 
Games  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  wn«  sus- 
pended lor  life  by  the  Amateur  Athletic 
TJnion.  Eight  months  later  he  was  rein- 
stated through  the  efforts  of  eastern  men 
on  the  gronnd  that  he  was  temporarily 
ixKuaae.  This  reinstatement  was  in  Ibe 
face  of  affidavits  by  Geoi^e  Hench,  St. 
Lonis  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Pre^,  J.  A.  Johnson,  New  Tork,  and  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Beats,  official  photographer  of  the 
Fair,  and  myself.  We  all  saw  I^orz  rid- 
ing in  an  automobile  and  talked  with  him 
M  be  ran  in  the  raee  after  riding  eleven 
miles.  As  a  comment  upon  the  condition 
of  amateur  athletics  in  and  around  New 
York  it  may  be  added  that  in  August, 
1905,  Lorz  with  several  Amateur  AtlQetie 
Union  officials  was  detected  in  an  unsanc- 
tioned athletic  meet  in  which  Lorz  com- 
peted nnder  an  assamed  name. 

The  condition  of  amateur  athletics  in 
the  East  showa  elearly  who  oontrol  A.  A. 
U.  sports. 

For  a  number  of  years  tihe  New  York 
Athletic  Club  had  dominated  eastern 
amateur  sport    Year  after  year  the 


Mercmy  foot  representatives  had  cap- 
tured A.  A.  U.  <^ampionelhipa,  nntil  the 

fall  of  1903,  when  John  Flanagan  and 
other  crack  men  were  dropped  by  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Greater  New  York  Irish  Athletic  Olnb 
was  organized,  with  James  F.  Sullivan  as 
its  first  president,  and  the  now  notorious 
Celtie  Park,  Lon^  Island,  was  selected 
as  the  home  of  the  club.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  Sullivan  became  tired  of  the 
position  and  believing  in  pure  amateur 
sport  resigned  his  position.  The  club 
went  after  the  best  men  in  the  distriets, 
securing  Myer  Frinstein,  who  forsook  the 
bonest  Twenty-seeond  Segment  En- 
gineers* team  for  the  Irish  team;  Martin 
Sheridan,  of  the  Pastime  Athletic  Clpb, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  A.  A. 
U.  Clnbs,  and  a  number  of  other  athletes. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  saw  its  boasted  supremacy 
threatened.  In  1904  the  Irishmen  won 
both  the  junior  and  senior  A.  A.  U.  chara- 
pioTT^hips  at  St.  Louis.  With  the  backing 
oi  Tammany  the  Irishmen  began  a  war 
on  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
permit  them  to  carry  on  match  races  at 
Celtic  Park,  which,  from  an  amateur 
standpoint,  were  Impossible.  Fnrfherw 
more  the  Irishmen  brought  John  J.  Daly 
from  Ireland  and  "framed  up"  a  series 
of  races  at  Celtic  Park  with  Joyce,  who  is 
now  under  suspension. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1904, 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  b^an  to 
make  plans  by  which  the  State  of  Gon> 
necticut  could  be  seized  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan district,  and  the  Mercury  foot  club 
could  then  draw  upon  Yale  for  material. 
Not  satined  with  that  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  after  certain  rules,  made  by 
two  dBeiab  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Diyis- 
ion  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  had  been  violated, 
the  deal  was  carried  through  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  November,  1905.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  clubs  of  the  Mid> 
die  Atlantic  States  division  desired  to 
reorganize  and  not  lose  their  identity,  the 
distriet  was  split,  Pennsylvania  lukiided 
to  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the 
remainder  of  the  district  cast  adrift. 

And  now  will  come  the  worst  attack 
upon  amatear  sport  ever  witnessed.  The 
Oreafrr  ^Vw  Yor]z  Ti-ish  Athletic  Chih 
has  a  number  of  sinecures  in  the  way  of 
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govemment  jobs  at  its  disposal  for  etXkige 

men,  tog:ofher  with  huge  pate  receipts  at 
Celtic  Park.  The  New  York  Athletic 
Club  ^  has  a  sumptuous  clubhouse  and 
beautilol  Tim?svs  Island,  not  to  mention 
various  sineenres  put  at  its  disposal 
through  the  kindness  of  members  who 
want  victory  at  any  cost.  Who  will  win? 
The  Irish  chih  ha.s  already  secured  Hy- 
men, formerly  X)f  Fenngylvania,  who  has 
a  government  job  on  Lonf^  Island.  Ama- 
teur spoii  ha.s  pot  to  such  enndilion  in 
and  around  New  York  that  resort  is  made 
to  the  courts  when  A.  A.  U.  officials  legis- 
late so  as  to  displease  the  Tammany  crowd. 

About  the  middle  of  Octn!ior,  1905, 
while  the  writer  was  in  New  York,  he 
conferred  with  James  E.  Snllivan  regard- 
ing"  the  condition  of  athletics  throughout 
the  United  States  and  discussed  tlw  ex- 
posure made  by  Arthnr  Ihiffey.  Two 
years  ago  the  A.  A.  U.  had  a  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  right  regarding  DuflVv 
but  as  the  latter  was  competing  in  Eng- 
land and  there  is  no  alliance  between  the 
A.  A.  U.  and  the  English  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Association,  in  justice  to  the  A.  A.  U. 
it  most  be  stated  that  there  was  absolntely 
no  way  to  catch  Duffey.  When  he  went 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  eompete 
Ifr.  SnlliYBn  eabled  the  authorities  "^ere 
to  watch  DufTey,  and  so  well  was  the  work 
accomplished  that  the  trip  was  a  financial 
failure.  Upon  Duflfey's  return  to  New 
York  early  in  October  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Sullivan  for  a  repristration  card  and  was 
flatly  told  that  the  A.  A.  U.  did  not  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  amateur.  Mr.  Sullivan 
further  erased  his  records  from  the  A.  A. 
U.,  an  act  which  may  bring  him  into  the 
eonrts.  Then  eame  the  exposnre  by 
DufTey  which,  if  he  has  the  couran:e  to 
give  names,  dates  and  places,  will  clear 
^e  atmosphere  of  amateur  sports  the 
world  over. 

At  every  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  there  is  certain  to  he  a  majority  of 
eastern  delegates,  for  the  meeting  is  held 
in  New  York  and  no  other  plaoe.  hmg 
before  flie  meetinfr  iake»  plaoe  the  wire- 
pullinp:  becrins,  and  by  the  time  the  meet- 
ing is  called  to  order  everythinpr  is  cut  and 
dried.  In  the  first  place  the  Metropolitan 
is  well  cared  for.  Last  year  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  Division  of  the  A.  A.  U. 
was  obliterated  and  Pennsylvania  added 


to  tlw  Metropolitan  distriet  Tills  leaves 

a  clear  field  for  the  New  Yov]r  Athletic 
Club  and  the  Irish  American  Athletic 
Clnh.  Tale,  instead  of  being  in  the  New 
England  district  as  formerly  and  prop- 
erly, is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
and  the  University  of  Penni^lvania  is 
also  at  the  diq|»osal  of  New  York  clubs. 

The  western  men  bitterly  opposed  the 
gerrymandering  of  the  Middle  states  di- 
vision, hnt  were  defeated.  The  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  led  hy  Bartow  S.  Weeks, 
triumphed.  New  England  did  not  object 
because  its  affairs  can  not  stand  investi- 
gation. The  Southern  distriet  added  no 
objection  because  its  vote  was  controlled 
by  New  York  influences.  The  Western 
district  could  not  objeot  l)eeaii8e»  like 
New  England,  its  affairs  ooidd  not  stand 
investigation. 

A  decided  detriment  to  amatenr  sport 
throughout  the  United  States  is  the  <»n» 
trol  of  A.  O.  Spaldin<r  &  Brothers  over 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  Take  an  A, 
A.  U.  rule  book;  glance  through  its  pages 
and  what  do  you  tind  ?  The  Spalding  dis- 
cus is  the  official  discus;  the  Spalding 
basketball  is  the  official  hall  of  the  A.  £. 
v.;  the  Spaldinfr  football  is  the  offitdal 
ball  for  intercollegiate  contests. 

Last  spring  OarreOs,  of  Ifichigan, 
made  a  world's  record  with  a  discus  not 
of  the  Spaldincr  manufacture.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van promptly  stated  that  the  record  would 
not  be  allowed.  And  why!  Because  the 
rules  of  the  A.  A.  V.  describe  the  Spald- 
ing discus  so  minutely  that  in  order  to  use 
a  discus  made  in  sccordanee  with  the  A. 
A.  U.  rules  it  m-e.'jsary  to  infringe 
upon  the  patent  held  by  Spaiding.  Qeorge 
Hepbron,  chairman  of  the  A.  A.  Xf.  hu- 
kctball  committee,  is  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  Spaldings,  and  Julian  Curtiss, 
one  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  A. 
A.  U.,  is  the  manager  of  tihe  New  York 
branch  of  the  firm. 

And  have  not  the  following  facts  some 
significance  y  Mr.  J.  E.  SuDivan  is  see* 
retary-treasurer  of  the  national  Amateur 
Athletic  Union.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  American  Sports  Publishinp:  Com- 
pany, by  whom  is  pnUiahed  the  Spalding 
Athletic  Library,  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive mediums  for  advertising  the  Spalding 
products.  He  is  commonly  eonridered  as 
beinn"  tlin  fTf^nrrnl  Tnnrin.rnr  for  advnrtis- 
ing  ot  A.  G.  Spalding,  although  that  firm 
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denies  the  statement  and  dftims  be  is  em> 
plogred  to  prepare  advertisements  as  any 
other  -man  m'l^ht  be  employed.  And 
finally  it  wa.s  Air.  Suiiivan  wko  prevented 
the  exhibition  in  the  Physical  Building 
at  St.  Louis  of  any  athletic  and  gymnastic 
equipment  except  that  manufactured  by 
A.  <l.  Spalding  ft  Brothers. 

Everj'  summer  St.  Augustine's  Athletic 
Association,  of  South  Boston,  Mass.,  holds 
an  athletic  meeting,  which  is  presided 
over  by  John  Moakley,  coach  at  Cornell. 
This  man  brintrs  together  the  li  st  ciinfi^e 
and  Amateur  Athletic  Union  men  in  the 
eonntry.  The  A.  A.  U.  o£Sciala  know 
that  the'  men  are  paid  liberal  expenses, 
but  as  no  receipts  or  checks  are  used, 
neither  HoaUey  nor  the  athletes  can  he 
caught.  In  order  to  settle  this  matter 
the  A.  A.  U.  now  says  any  man  against 
whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  points  can 
be  suspended.  What  a  beautiful  oppor^ 
tunity  for  a  disgruntled  ofiScial  to  aet  re- 
venge on  an  athlete!  The  Irish- American 
•  Atl&tic  Ghib  of  New  Yotk^  having  se- 
emed &  permanent  injunction  restraining 
tiie  A.  A.  U.  from  refusing  to  accept  the 
oitries  of  Gtatleman,  Bonhag  and  Joyee 
for  any  A.  A.  U.  games,  has,  however, 
scored  a  victor}'  which  practically  pre- 
vents an  athlete's  suspension  without 
trial 

Out  in  St.  Tiouis  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
fessional football  has  been  played  and  the 
athletes  of  the  Amateur  AfUetie  Union 
have  played  professionally.  One  man, 
Joe  Reuter,  openly  played  professional 
football,  was  suspended,  and  when  he 
wanted  to  get  back  saw  a  few  of  his  A 
A.  U.  friends  and  was  reinstated  This 
fall  professional  football  is  almost  dead 
and  many  of  the  professionals  hsve  been 
reinstated. 

In  such  reinstatements  the  Amateur 
Athletie  Union  Assodations  violate  the 
rational  constitution.  The  rules  of  the 
A.  A  U.  distinctly  state  that  any  man 
who  knowingly  competes  as  a  professional 
can  never  be  reinstated.  This  role  is  a 
farce.  Again,  all  cases,  say  the  rules, 
must  be  referred  to  the  board  of  govern- 
ors. This  also  is  disregarded. 

"What  is  the  best  mnnnor  of  preserving 
nnoommercialized  amateur  sport  in 
Amoieaf  There  is  but  one  and  that  is 
to  wipe  out  the  present  board  of  govcrn- 
018  o£  the  Amateur  Athletio  Union.  What 


do  eastern  men  know  of  western  sport? 
What  do  the  men  on  the  Paeifie  Coast 

know  of  eastern  sport  ?  Year  in  and  year 
out  the  board  of  governors  meet  in  New 
York,  talk  and  dine.  NoChinf  is  aeeom- 
plislied.  The  athletes  are  never  repre- 
sented. Yet  they  must  abide  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  moi,  many  of  whom  make 
their  living  by  athletic  work.  Let  us 
have  pure  amateur  athletics,  and  those 
honestly  interested  in  sport  to  govern  it. 

For  three  years  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  renegade  by  the 
national  body  beoanae  it  has  raised  its 
voice  to  protest  again.st  injustice.  It  has 
been  defamed  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  if  the  members  of  the  Cen^ 
tral  Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.  will  set 
aside  all  petty  grievances,  come  together 
and  form  a  separate  association  similar 
to  that  of  the  Conferenee  Collies,  it  will 
save  amateur  sport. 

Further,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
should  ent  loose  from  the  IntereoUegmte 
Association  of  the  East,  the  most  cornipt 
athletic  body  in  the  country.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  members  of  intercollegiate  bsse- 
ball  teams  of  the  East  can  be  found  at  the 
following  places  every  summer:  Beth- 
lehem, Woodstock,  Mount  Pleasant,  Craw- 
ford Notch,  Fabyans  and  other  White 
^Fountain  resorts;  along  the  coast  of 
Maine}  Oswego  and  other  lake  resorts  in 
Northern  New  York;  New  England 
League,  Connecticut  State  League,  Nov? 
York  State  League,  Green  Mountain 
League,  Vermont,  and  on  the  summer  re- 
sort teams  around  Saranac  Lake  and  Lake 
Champlain.  In  the  case  of  the  league 
teams,  the  men  all  play  under  assumed 
names.  The  best  indication  of  the  con- 
ditions in  eastern  colleges  are  the  cases  of 
Walter  Clarkson,  Harvard;  Cutis,  of 
Harvard;  Csstleman,  of  Colgate;  Hade- 
ton,  of  Tufts,  and  the  Brown  University 
team.  Another  case  was  that  of  J.  A. 
Westny,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  competed 
in  En^nd  with  Arthur  Duffey  for 
several  years  and  also  Sam  Jones  New 
York  University  and  N.  Y.  A.  C. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
West  join  with  the  athletic  clubs  of  the 
West  and  cut  adrift  from  the  East,  within 
twelve  months  there  will  be  move  adiletie 
meetings  held  in  the  West  than  tiierslUIVe 
been  ia  the  past  twenty  years. 
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A  most  surprising  recent  devdopment  is  the  rise  of  the  Oadic  League. 
Organized  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  interest  in  the  Gaelic  literature,  as 
a  fMtter  of  fact  it  is  a  propaganda  for  Irdtntd  and  the  Iridi.  Throu^iout 
America  it  has  received  enthusiastic  support  largely  tccanse  of  this  reason. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr,  Jones*  article  wiU  cause  Americans  of  Irish 
deieent  to  sympathke  m  JnlUmd't  dSttresa,  and  attUt  it  to  a  largor  wmnam 
of  protperiiy. 


HE  number  of  native 
Irish  people  who 
within  the  past  ten 
years  have  emi- 
grated  to  America 
would  have  been 
sufficient  to  depopu- 
late totally  the  pres- 
ent cities  of  Cork, 
"Wexford,  "Watert- 
ford.  Limerick,  Gal- 
way,  tiondonclerry, 
and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Belfast  and  Dublin,  every 
other  Irish  city  and  town  of  more  than 
10,000  people,  and  still  have  a  Bofficieiit 
number  of  people  left  to  populate  a  tity 
aa  hxgfi  as  Albany  or  Atlanta. 

The  oenaos  of  1900  reveals  the  fact  IStat 
there  were  in  that  year  in  New  York  Cily 
alone  595,210  people  of  Irish  parentage,  a 
population  greater  than  the  combined 
Irikh  populations  of  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
the  two  largest  cities  of  Ireland.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  156,635  Irish  people 
in  Boston,  180,995  in  Ohieago,  and  221,- 
552  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  entire  United 
States  there  were  1,619,469  native-bom 
Irish  people;  the  number  of  those  having 
both  parents  Irish  was  4,001,461;  while 
the  number  hnvinc:  an  Irish  father  was 
4,836,503  and  those  having  an  Irish 
mother  was  4,625,581.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  in  1901  was  4,456,546;  the 
total  Irish  i>opiilation  of  the  United  States, 


including  those  having  Irish  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents,  was  probably  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  millions,  or  about 
twice  the  entire  population  of  Ireland. 

Sinee  the  oensns  of  1900  was  taken, 
nearly  200,000  Irish  emigrants  have  set- 
tled in  the  United  States,  the  year  ending 
with  July,  1905,  showing  a  larger  number 
than  any  year  since  1895.  A  new  impetus 
has  been  given  to  Irish  immigration  within 
the  past  two  years,  a  turn  which  ia  quite 
peiplezing  to  those  native  Indi  aoewtiei 
which  have  been  unsuccessfully  attsmpt* 
ing  to  stop  the  great  national  leak. 

Emigration  agencies  exist  in  every  part 
of  the  island.  Eveiy  village  has  a  steam- 
ship  agent  to  whose  advantage  it  is  to  use 
every  inducement  to  influence  the  young 
men  and  women  to  emigrate.  Since  their 
pay  must  come  from  the  steamship  ticketa 
which  they  sell,  the  agents  take  good  care 
to  see  that  many  of  them  are  disposed  of 
in  ^eeonrseof  ayaar.  The  flanung  post- 
ers  which  they  flaunt  in  the  faces  of  the 
young  people  who  are  already  restive  and 
overanxious  to  go,  offering  the  cheapest 
tranq)ortation  and|  to  their  minds,  fabu- 
lous wages  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, prove  irresistible  to  the  average 
Irish  villager.  During  the  past  anmmeir 
whole  villages  in  Cavan,  Galway  and 
Donegal  have  been  depopulated,  and  vast 
country-sides  in  Mayo  and  Roscommon 
have  been  stripped  of  the  remnanta  of 
their  old-time  armies  of  farm  laborers. 
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For  the  most  part  the  Irish  emigrants 
oome  to  America,  because  the  Irish  people 
are  ail  Americans  at  heart.  In  passing 
through  Ireland  an  obaerv-er  will  see  about 
tort  Ami  rican  flags  to  one  Union  Jack,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  are  ubiquitous  in  the 
principal  streets  of  Cork  and  DnblhL 
However,  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
western  Canada  within  the  past  six 
months  have  been  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  turn  the  emigration  tide  in  their 
direction.  Railway  and  land  companies 
in  northwest  Canada  have  recently  flooded 
Mmfh  beland  with  posters  offering  to  gire 
away  a  farm  of  200  or  300  acres  to  each 
competent  Irishman  who  will  take  one; 
and  this  offer  has  attracted  many  an  Irish- 
man whose  ancestors  for  twenty  genera- 
tions have  been  born  and  kept  in  povprty 
upon  a  holding  of  two  rocky  acres  oi  lund 
in  Connau^ht  or  Munster.  But  the  Iriah 
hate  British  rule,  and  it  talros  tTir  f^trong- 
est  inducement  to  make  them  seek  homes 
anywhwe  else  ezeept  in  the  United  States: 
They  are  bom  with  loyalty  to  ^Lncriea 
engraven  npon  their  hearts. 

Tlia  lOBS  to  any  country  of  half  its  popu- 
lation in  sixty  years  would  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances  upset  its  affairs  and  pro- 
duce changes  from  which  it  would  take 
generations  to  reeovw.  It  is  donbtfiil 
whether  the  mofrt  conprc?sted  countries  of 
the  present  time,  such  as  Belgium  or  i>or- 
tieafl  of  China,  could  stand  the  loss  of  half 
their  people  -vvithout  mafrri-il  injury  to 
every  branch  of  industry  and  total  de- 
moralization of  every  form  of  life  and 
activity.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  loes 
of  half  hs  population  in  half  a  century 
is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Mere  fi^^res 
do  not  faOj  represent  the  eonditions 
which  have  prevailed.  Had  the  removal 
been  accomplished  all  at  once  in  the 
nature  Ht  indiserimlnate  transportation, 
however  disastrous  would  have  been  its 
efTect  i:pon  that  generation,  the  results 
would  have  been  serious  only  for  a  time, 
and  recovery  would  have  oome  in  the 
natural  course  of  events..  Such  has  not 
been  the  case  with  Ireland.  The  move- 
taent  outward  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
natural  processes  were  employed,  with 
the  osoal  results. 

For  Rixty  ycaw  the  younger  and  better 
element  have  been  leaving  Ireland  as  rap- 
idly as  they  have  been  able  to  sret  away. 
Since  1850  the  most  roseate  dream  of  the 


young  Irish  mind  has  been  a  home  and  a 
chance  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  young 
boys  and  girls  of  each  generation  have 
grown  up  holding  from  toddling  infancy 
in  their  hearts  a<s  an  ultimate  hope  the 
vision  of  that  happy  time  when  they  might 
in  tnm  follow  their  older  brothers  uid 
sisters  to  America.  Of  the  five  millions  of 
Irish  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  since  1845,  about  ninety-four  per 
cent  have  been  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
forty-five  years.  For  about  three  or  four 
ordinary  generations  a  vast  number  of  the 
strongest,  healthiest  and  most  actively  in- 
clined  left  Ireland  for  the  United  States. 
Many  remained  behind,  not  that  they  pre- 
ferred Irdand,  but  beeanse  elrsunutaneea 
prevented  their  leaving.  They  were  the 
ones  that  Ireland  could  best  afford  to  lose 
—the  pauper  element,  the  indigent  peas- 
antry, the  aged  and  infirm,  the  diseased, 
and  that  shiftless  element  which  had  not 
the  energy  requisite  for  a  change  in  coadi- 
ti<m  and  sorronndinga.  These  were  left 
behind,  of  necessity,  as  that  element  which 
must  not  only  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  bnt  also  propagate  and  rear  up 
the  coming  generations  of  Irish  people. 

A  single  one  ?)f  the  facts  proving  a  de- 
terioration of  the  Irish  people  is  the  re- 
markable increase  in  insanity  within  re- 
cent year^.  Tt  is  an  unpleasant  subject  to 
dwell  upon,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  deepert  consideration.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  20  out  of  each  10,000  people  in 
Ireland  were  lunatics.  In  1902  52.6  out  of 
every  10,000  were  in  madhouses.  The  total 
number  of  lunntics  and  idiots  returned  in 
1851  was  equal  to  a  ratio  of  1  in  657  of 
the  population;  in  1861  to  1  in  411;  in 
1871  to  1  in  328;  in  1881  to  1  in  281;  in 
1891  to  1  in  222;  and  in  1901  to  1  in  178. 
One  can  best  appreciate  these  figures  by 
reeolleeting  that  an  average  family  con- 
sists of  five  persons,  and  that  while  Ire- 
land in  1851  had  an  insane  son,  daughter 
or  parent  for  each  131  families,  at  this 
time  there  is  one  for  each  35  families.  In 
the  Province  of  Ulster,  which  comprises 
the  busy  industrial  counties  of  the  north, 
the  ratio  of  insanity  is  only  1  in  226 ;  in 
Ifnnater,  where  most  Rin-'nntion  exists,  it 
is! in  158.  Since  1901  each  yearly  return 
has  shown  a  mariced  inerease  !n  nnmbers 
over  the  preceding  year,  although  the 
population  of  the  country  has  been  stead- 
ily decreasing. 
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This  mbjeet  is  one  whieh  sane  people 

iTistinotivr-ly  nvnid ;  and  yet  the  frloomy 
bara-iikc  buildings,  so  common  in  Ireland, 
each  packed  with  shrieking  maniacs  and 
chattering  idiots,  are  a  part  of  Ireland's 
burden  today,  and  are  the  rc^tilt  of  cer- 
tain causes  which  no  one  who  is  interested 
in  theeotintiy  can  afford  to  imuon. 

There  are  multitudes  of  theories  with 
regard  to  the  priueipal  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, though  there  is  a  singular  agreement 
among  all  writers  that  the  condition  de- 
pends either  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  depopulation  of  the  country  and  its 
weakenmir  effeeta  npon  tiie  whole  people. 
The  inheritance  of  weakness  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  insanity.  Another  di- 
rect cause  of  the  trouble  assigned  by  Irish 
vrnten  is  the  lack  of  occupation  on  the 
pnrt  of  the  people.  In  the  bn?^ie<!t  sec- 
tions, such  as  counties  Antrim  and  Down, 
and  tbe  cities  of  Dnblin  and  Belfast,  the 
percentage  of  lunacy  is  the  smallest, 
wh'^reas,  in  such  stagnant  agrionltural 
sections  as  Mayo,  Fermanagh  and  Donegal 
the  percentage  is  the  greatest.  This  is 
substantial  pr  i  f  of  the  fact,  whieh  is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  by  alienists,  that  lack  of 
ooenpation  is  one  of  tiie  chief  eanses  of 
mental  degeneracy.  The  brain  which  is 
not  actively  employed  becomes  atrophied 
and  useless.  The  agricultural  laborer, 
leading  a  monotonous  life  on  the  smallest 
wages,  poorly  fed  and  badly  clothed,  with 
little  or  no  social  intercourse,  is  more 
likely  to  he  the  lunatic  or  the  idiot  of  to- 
morroir  than  the  professional  or  active 
business  man  who  uses  his  brain  to  its  ut- 
most endurance  every  day.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  emigration,  with  its  de> 
pressing  effect  upon  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial life,  is  responsible  for  a  large 
measure  of  the  mental  gloom  of  the  Iridi 
people  of  to-day. 

Many  claim  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  intoxicants  is  largely  the  cause 
of  the  increase  in  Irish  insanity.  This 
may  in  a  f?ense  be  true  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  drink  evil  itself  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  emigration  eviL  In  proportion  as 
emigration  has  deadened  the  life  of  the 
people  and  stifled  prosperity  and  all  hope- 
ful effort  drink  has  increased  in  Ireland. 
It  is  admittedly  tme  that  drink  is  as  often 
the  result  of  extreme  hopeless  poverty  as 
poverty  thf  rosi^lt  of  drink.  There  is 
sucii  u  tlxmg  as  a  poor  niaii'u  drinking  Lu 


drown  thoughts  of  his  bopdeas  eonditioa. 

However  that  Fupposition  may  be,  Ireland 
to-day  has  perhaps  more  saloons  for  the 
number  of  its  people  than  any  other  coun- 
try upon  earth,  however  little  it  can  afford 
such  an  expensive  institution.  The  rent 
biU  of  the  country  last  year  approximated 
the  total  of  £9,000,000,  and  tiie  drink  WU 
was  something  in  excess  of  £14.000,000. 
Under  sueh  eircunistances  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  proportion  of  lunatics  is  not 
twice  as  great  as  it  really  is. 

The  physical  life  of  Ireland  has  within 
recent  years  also  suffered  a  marked  de- 
cline. All  constitntional  diseases  have  bad 
remarkable  increa.ses,  and  tuberculosis,  the 
most  drcjulcd  of  them,  has  steadily  held 
the  lead  m  nearly  every  section  of  the 
island.  The  conditions  are  worse  in  the 
crowded  sections  of  the  cities  where  filth, 
dampness  and  poverty  prevail,  bat  the 
disease  is  also  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the 
"congested"  sections  of  the  south  and 
west  and  throneliont  the  interior  of  the 
island.  In  19Uo  12.180  persons  in  Ireland 
died  of  tuberculosis.  With  the  average 
increa.se  for  the  next  five  years  the  census 
statistics  will  show  the  enormous  number 
of  125,000  deaths  from  eooBDmptioa  in 
a  population  of  four  and  s  quarter  mil- 
lions in  oT^e  decade. 

Englisli  and  Irish  writers  within  recent 
years  have  been  giving  special  attention 
to  what  they  term  the  "Irish  lack  of  initi- 
ative," a  defect  which,  as  they  say,  haa 
always  been  maxked  in  Ii^  diaraeter, 
but  which  has  beeome  inteoaifiedi  within 
VCTy  recent  years.  "Whether  or  not  this 
lack  of  initiative  is  a  racial  or  inherent 
defect  of  Irish  diaracter  is  a  qnestien  for 
ethnologists  and  pfiarhologists  to  settle; 
but  numberless  examples  have  proved  and 
are  to-day  proving  that  the  Iriah  are  not  a 
IftQr  or  a  shiftless  people  when  they  get 
away  from  Ireland.  The  history  of  the 
Irish  in  America  is  the  history  of  indefat- 
igable labor  and  of  untiring  effort  It  ia 
doubtful  if  any  other  foreign  people  have 
done  more  for  the  development  of  the 
United  States  than  the  native  Iridi, 
whether  they  eame  from  stagnant  Munster 
or  the  more  active  and  energetic  Ulster. 

And  yet,  there  is  a  section  of  Ireland  in 
the  north,  a  portion  of  the  ProTinee  of 
Ulster,  inhabited  originally  by  the  Scotch, 
and  retaining  Scotch  characteristics,  that 
in  one  of  the  mo«t  prosperous  portions  of 
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A  -nTirAI.  IRISH  VILLAOE  ALLCT -•  fiREFN  UNJV  KILUnNEY 
Whrrr  pigt,  chickeos.  itrcsc,  goatt  am)  children  meet  upon  term  of  equality 


the  British  Isles.  Not  only  in  airriculture, 
but  in  manufacturing  Ulster  Ireland  is 
splendidly  proprressive.  The  people  are 
sturdy,  energetic  and  reliable,  and  the 
part  which  these  Scotch-Irish  have  played 
in  American  history  is  known  throughout 
the  world. 

But  Ulster  is  not  "real  Ireland."  In 
studying  Ireland  to-day  we  must  look  at 
conditions  in  Loinster.  Munstcr  and  Con- 
naught,  the  real,  typical  Irish  provinces 
of  the  ea.st,  south  and  west.  Here  the  de- 
cline in  agriculture,  almost  the  only  occu- 
pation of  the  people  for  ten  centuries,  has 
within  recent  years  been  particularly  re- 
markable. Sixty  years  ago  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land was  80  thoroughly  worked  that  it 


supported  a  population  of  more  than  eight 
millions  of  people.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
in  his  recent  work,  "Ireland  in  the  New 
Century,"  estimates  that  the  land  at  pres- 
ent .supports  only  2,500,000  out  of  the 
four  and  a  (|unrter  millions  who  inhabit 
the  ishaul  to-day,  leaving  a  million  and 
three-quarters  who  gain  their  livelihoo<l  in 
various  ways. 

Owing  to  lack  of  labor,  which  has  been 
growing  scarcer  and  scarcer  each  year 
since  1850.  the  soil  has  gradually  passed 
from  under  the  plow,  until  now  the  larger 
part  of  it  is  tunied  out  permanently  in 
pastures.  Holdings  that  formerly  sup- 
ported, by  close,  inten.sive  cultivation, 
half  a  hundred  people,  now  graze  a  small 
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drove  of  cattle  or  sheep  that 
in  some  eases  support  with 
diflSciilty  a  paltry  dozen  old 
people  and  children  whose 
only  occupation  is  to  watch 
the  grass  grow  and  open  the 
gates  for  the  stock  to  pass 
through.  Especially  is  this 
condition  prevalent  in  south- 
ern and  western  Ireland, 
where  even  yet  the  popula- 
tion is  in  many  cases  "con- 
gested" in  poor  villages  and 
povert^'-stricken  mountain 
communities. 

An  American  traveler  in 
Ireland  is  stnick  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  the  lack  of 
activity  in  sections  so  fertile 
and  apparently  so  capable  of 
yield.  Even  in  such  rich  dis- 
tricts as  Tippcrary  and  Cork, 


AX  IRI8H  WOMAN  AT  WORK  HfXPINO  TO  SUPPORT  HER 
FAMILY 


THE  JACNTINQ-CAR  IS  THE  PRINCIPAL  PUBUC  VEHICLE  IN 
IREUND  TO-DAY 


with  .soil  loamy  and  pro<luctive  as 
a  garden,  where  active  agricul- 
ture formerly  supplied  armies  of 
laborers  with  work  and  a  compe- 
tence, vast  stretches  of  rolling 
meadows  now  greet  the  eye.  with- 
out a  single  sign  of  cultivation  or 
a  single  indication  of  life  about 
the  deserted  thatche<l  cottages. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  .strong,  active 
laborers  who  used  to  throng  the 
country  market-places  and  vil- 
lages on  holidays  and  Sundays, 
offering  for  work  and  finding  it 
ever>'where  in  abundance,  there 
are  scarcely  any  left. 

The  Irish  villages,  always  an 
interesting  study,  present  to-day 
in  many  ca.ses  the  picture  of  prac- 
tical desertion.  One  is  struck 
with  the  absence  of  the  young  and 
middle-aged  people,  such  as  one 
sees  generally  in  the  villages  of 
England  and  France  and  our 
own  country,  and  is  surprised  and 
made  gloomy  by  the  sight  of 
multitudes  of  old  men  and  women 
who  in  their  peculiarly  melan- 
choly manner  .sit  about  their  bare 
doorways  and  dream  as  it  were  of 
the  busy  and  happy  days  of  their 
youth. 

Many  of  the  countr>'  villages 
present  scenes  of  poverty  and 
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squalor  that  can  hardly  be  understood 
here  in  America,  Recent  Irish  writers 
have  been  lamenting  the  fact  the  Irish 
do  not  care  more  for  appearances  about 
their  homes  and  comforts  within.  Nearly 
all  Irish  houses  are  without  porches 
or  verandas,  are  badly  supplied  with 


produced,  and  the  production  of  potatoes 
has  fallen  off  largely.  Even  turnips  and 
other  root  crops  are  raised  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  in  former  years. 

Farm  laborers  in  Ireland  are  poorly 
paid,  as  might  \ye  expected.  Even  in  those 
sections  where  labor  is  in  comparatively 


BOHERKEALF.  LANt;  KILLARNEY 
A  village  ftrwt  in  Weatcm  IrrUnd 


ventilation  and  light,  and  are  damp 
and  comfortless  on  the  inside.  Cook- 
ing is  done  in  the  most  primitive  way  in 
open  fireplaces,  and  foo<l  is  badly  pre- 
pared. In  fonuer  years  the  farms  pnv 
duced  vegetables,  milk,  bacon  and  other 
things  necessary  to  support  with  case  Ihe 
families  of  vigorous  laborers  and  growing 
children.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
more  and  more  of  a  tendency  to  neglect 
gardening  and  tniekiug,  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  now  live  upon  canned 
goods  and  produce  l)rouglit  in  from  a  ilis- 
tance.  The  average  Irish  family  does 
not  live  as  well  to-day  as  it  did  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

The  cn)ps  in  Ireland,  outside  of  the 
Ulster  section,  have  within  recent  years 
been  remarkably  small.    Little  wheat  is 


active  demand,  the  price  paid  the  average 
farm  laborer  is  only  10s.  lid.  ($2.60)  a 
week,  out  of  which  the  laborer  often  has 
to  board  himself.  When  board  is  provided 
him,  meat  is  furnished  only  once  a  day, 
atid  that  in  the  .smallest  quantity.  In 
county  Rosconinion  the  laborers'  wages 
are  9s.  Id.  ($2.18)  a  week;  in  Sligo.  8s, 
lid.  ($2.14) :  and  in  :^Iayo,  8s.  Od.  ($2.10). 
These  are  typical  agricultural  counties. 
The  laborers  must,  upon  these  small 
wages,  support  their  families  which  often 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  children. 

An  American  who  travels  in  Ireland  be- 
gins to  wonder  as  soon  as  he  looks  about 
him  and  sees  the  stagnation  of  the  country 
why  it  is  that  the  Irish  people  themselves 
or  their  wealthy  synipathizers  among  the 
English  or  the  Scotch  do  not  devise  some 
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means  for  supplementing  the  earnings  of 
the  small  fanners  and  laborers  in  some  of 
those  ways  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  This  might  be  done  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  mills  or  factories,  even  upon  a 
small  seale,  throughout  the  rural  section 
where  labor  is  so  cheap  and  agriculture  so 


little  in  the  entire  life  of  the  southern 
Irish  people. 

The  rivers  of  Ireland  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  bear  commerce  and  fur- 
nish power;  but  to-day  they  are  of  little 
more  use  to  the  Irish  than  the  Hudson 
was  to  the  aborigines  four  hundred  years 


IRISH  omus  I'KDDLINc;  TKAT 
They  are  trying  to  make  eoouKh  money  to  pay  their  paasagc  to  America 


restricted.  Many  English  people  of  capi- 
tal in  reply  to  such  a  proposition  state 
that  the  Irish  laborer  is  so  uncertain  and 
shiftbss  that  they  can  not  afford  to  risk 
their  money  in  establishing  mills  which 
must  depend  for  their  success  upon  Irish 
labor.  ()thers  who  have  a  disposition  to 
open  up  industries  lament  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  coal-beds  are  so  small  as  to  shut 
off  all  thought  of  a  fuel  supply  except 
from  the  coal-beds  of  England  or  Wales. 
It  is  claimed  that  Ireland  for  this  rea.son 
will  never  be  a  manufacturing  country. 
Certainly  it  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  such  an  innovation  at 
the  present  time.  Outside  of  Belfa.st  and 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  there  is 
practically  no  manufacturing  done  in  Ire- 
land to-day.  Cork  has  a  few  tweed  mills, 
Limerick  some  fishing-tackle  factories. 
Blarney  a  tweetl  mill  and  Dublin  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments; but  these  industries  count  for 


ago.  The  Shannon,  a  wonderful  stream 
flowing  for  240  miles  through  a  naturally 
fertile  and  beautiful  country,  is  without 
conmieree  except  in  sunnner  when  one  lone 
daily  .steamer  is  run  for  the  benefit  of 
tourists  and  transients;  and  fnmi  its 
K4)urce  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  Cavan  to 
the  magnificent  bay  at  its  mouth  there  is 
not  a  single  mill  or  factory  outside  of  the 
rapidly  decaying  city  of  Limerick.  The 
.same  condition  of  stagnation  exists  on  the 
Foyle,  the  Lee,  the  Suir  and  the  Erne. 
All  these  streams  might  be  dammed  and 
harnes.sed.  and  nutde  to  produce  electric 
power  sufficient  to  manufacture  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  woolens  and  linens, 
and  ctmvert  central  and  southern  Ireland 
into  a  rich  and  busy  coinitry. 

Ireland  has  wonderfully  fine  harbors, 
all  of  which  are  practically  stagnant  ex- 
cept those  of  Belfast,  Dublin  and  Queens- 
town.  The  latter  is  active  principally  in 
its   enormous   exportation   of  the  best 
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THE  VALE  OF  GLESBALOIGH.  IN  COCVn'  WICKLOW 
Tbere  tre  hundreda  of  ■imikr  TaUe>i  in  the  Emerald  ble 


younp:  blood  of  Ireland  to  the  United  Another  sight  that  distresses  an  Ameri- 
States.  can  is  the  number  of  beggars  that  he  sees 

The  pauperism  of  Ireland  at  the  present  from  the  first  hour  of  his  landing  in  Ire- 
time  is  about  what  might  be  expected  land.  In  Cork.  Killarney,  Limerick,  Gal- 
from  the  other  conditions  that  prevail,  way,  Athlone.  Dublin  and  in  hundreds  of 
The  one  institution  that  flourishes  the  year  country  villages  droves  of  ragged  children 
round  is  the  workhou.se.  Between  1870  and  in  some  cases  of  able-bodied  men  will 
and  1874.  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  about 
5.500.(K)0.  the  numlier  of  pau- 
pers averaged  72.0(M),  and  the 
amount  expended  annually  by 
the  (Jovernment  for  their  re- 
li«>f  was  $4,300,000.  Between 
1900  and  1904.  when  the 
population  had  decrea.sed  to 
alK)nt  4.225.000.  the  number 
of  paupers  averaged  100.312. 
and  the  amount  expended  on 
them  was  annually  about 
$6,000,000.  This  enonnous 
increase  in  pauperism  during 
thirty  years  of  such  tremen- 
dous prosperity  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  tells  a  sad 

story  for  Ireland.  a  postoffice  three  miles  from  the  city  of  cork 
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follow  a  well-dressed  tourist  or  a  jannting- 
car  for  blocks,  slioutinfj  for  coppers. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  far  too  many 
sections  that  appartMitly  ouf^ht  to  be  self- 
sustaining  and  prosperous,  poverty,  grew- 
sorae,  complete  and  pitiful,  stalks  abroad. 
The  ra^rgedness  of  the  people  and  their 
lean  faces  prove  it.  The  interiors  and  ex- 
teriors of  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  tell  the  same  sad  story. 
There  are  as  many  "third-class"  dwell- 
ings in  Ireland  to-day  as  there  are  homes 
of  all  kinds  in  the  great  State  of  New 


and  put  a  new  life  in  its  people.  Scores 
of  societies  have  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  people  by  mani- 
fold metho<ls  the  way  to  agricultural  and 
industrial  prosperity.  A  number  of  in- 
fluential men  have  given  their  efforts  to 
the  elevation  of  the  people  through  co- 
operative societies  and  industrial  organi- 
zations. Even  the  Irish  themselves, 
through  the  organization  of  the  (Jaelic 
League,  have  done  a  great  work  within  the 
past  few  years  in  reviving  the  old  Iri.sh 
tongue  and  awakening  the  old-time  spirit 


armsa  peat  or  turf,  the  sole  r'FX  of  R'llv  THREj:-ForRTHs  of  the  irish  people 

l«borcn  make  from  s  ibiUtnc  to  •  ihilling  uid  axptnct  s  day  cutting  turf  (rum  the  manhci 


Jersey  or  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  com- 
bined. These  thinl-olass  houses  are  such 
habitations  as  even  the  pcmrest  people  in 
the  Unitetl  States  would  not  tolerate  for  a 
day,  and  yet  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
Irish  people  have  never  known  lietter  or 
cleaner  homes.  And  there  are  about  flfty 
thousand  of  the  exceedingly  poor  who  live 
in  houses  which  are  called  "fourth-class" 
—huts  that  are  unfit  for  human  beings. 

Numberless  attempts  have  been  made 
within  recent  years  to  awaken  the  old  land 


of  the  land.  The  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  given  its  aid  to  al- 
most every  worthy  enterprise  which 
sought  to  better  the  lot  of  the  rural  Irish; 
and  lantl  act  after  land  act  has  at  intervals 
been  passed  utitil  the  Wyndham  Land  Bill 
of  1903  bjus  made  it  possible  not  only  for 
every  Irish  tenant  to  buy  his  land  upon 
reasonable  terms  from  the  landlord,  but 
to  borrow  from  the  government  the  money 
wherewith  to  pay  for  it.  antl  pay  it  back 
with  nominal  interest  in  forty  years. 
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JAMES  SPENCER  DICKERSON 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  on  great  art  exhibitions,  the  other  two 
being  those  of  the  Carnegie  International  Exhibition  at  Pittsburg,  and  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  at  London. 


HE  art  of  America  was 
first  patterned  after 
that  of  England.  Later 
our  artists  found  their 
inspiration  in  the  work 
of  French  masters. 
There  was  a  period 
when  Munich  was  our 
artistic  Mecca  and  to  the  Bavarian  city 
scores  of  American  painters  made  annual 
pilgrimage.  Our  artists  have  never 
established  a  distinct  American  school  un- 
less the  group  of  painters  of  the  so-called 
Hudson  River  School  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  a  suflficiently  separated  and  indi- 
vidual style  to  justify  in  some  small  de- 
gree the  use  of  the  phrase.  That  company 
of  landscapists,  however,  the  brilliant  and 
Instiiip  achievement  of  George  Inness  not- 
withstanding, can  not  now  be  recognized  as 
the  American  school  if  it  ever  was  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  any  sort. 

Our  native  art  has  been,  and  in  general 
is,  a  reflection  of  the  art  of  other  lands 
varying  with  the  personality  and  artistic 
temperament  of  the  individual.   It  is  not 


at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  western 
artists  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  fathers  and  older  brothers  of  the 
eastern  states.  They  have  not  struck  out 
into  a  new  path,  but  have  followed  the 
beaten  track,  worn  by  the  feet  of  three  or 
lour  generations  of  American  painters  and 
sculptors.  If,  however,  our  native  artists 
have  not  as  yet  developed  a  recognizable 
.sch<x)l,  they  have  made  themselves  the 
peers  of  their  brother  craftsmen  of 
Europe.  American  masters  of  brush  and 
modeling  tool,  in  Paris  salons  and  Ger- 
man galleries,  meet  their  fellows  upon 
terms  of  equality. 

Although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
complaints  of  the  imitative  character  of 
American  art,  there  is  in  this  condition  no 
occasion  for  surprise  nor  cause  for  chagrin 
or  hopelessness.  One  can  not  but  expect 
in  a  country  so  largely  dependent  for  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  upon  transatlantic 
ideas  and  ideals  in  ffisthetic  affairs,  that 
there  should  be  comparatively  little  ar- 
tistic invention  and  di.stinguishing  origi- 
nality.  American  art  and  letters,  to  some 
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"REFLECTION  OF  AS  OLD  MILL" 
By  J.  Ottii  Ad&m* 

degree  at  least,  are  still  in  their  formative 
period,  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  even  more 
it  may  be  hoped,  that  they  will  contintie 
to  look  to  accredited  and  better  established 
civilizations  for  methods  and  examples. 
Our  literature  is  beginning  to  throw  off 
the  fetters  of  European  precedents  and 
sooner  or  later,  but  not  too  soon,  American 
art  will  assert  its  freedom. 

The  late  Lord  Leiphton  in  an  address 
to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
schools  some  years  ago  spoke  thus  of  the 
art  of  Spain : 

"The  art  of  Spain  was,  at  the  outset, 


MENDINO  THE  NE^IS  '  AT  CHIOGQIA 
By  Oliver  I>eiiB«tt  Otorar 


wholly  borrowed,  and  from 
various  sources;  we  see  hetero- 
geneous, borrowed  elements 
assimilated  sometimes  in  a 
greatiT  or  less  degree,  fre- 
quently flung  together  in  il- 
logical confusion,  seliloin.  if 
ever,  fused  into  a  new  har- 
monious whole  by  that  inner 
welding  fire  which  is  genius; 
and  we  see  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  foreign  influence  re- 
ceived and  borne  as  a  yoke,  be- 
cause no  living  generative 
force  was  there  to  throw  it  ofT; 
and  finally  we  meet  this 
strange  freak  of  nature— a 
soil  without  arlistic  initiative 
bringing  forth  the  great  «'st 
initiator  in  modern  art,  Diego 
Velasquez." 
These  words  are  suflRciently  applicable 
to  conditions  in  the  United  States.  And 
they  are  as  true  of  New  England  a-s  of 
New  York,  as  often  in  evidence  in  Phila- 
delphia galleries  as  in  western  exhibi- 
tions. But  if,  notwithstanding  "Iwrrowed 
elements"  "flung  together  in  illogical  con- 
fasion,"  a  Velasquez  may  be  produced,  let 
not  the  United  States  lose  courage. 
American  art  need  not  despair  even  if 
there  are  conditions  which  once  appar- 
ently made  the  art  of  Spain  hopeless:  imi- 
tation, lack  of  assimilation  and  logical  re- 
lationship. 

There  is  no  occasion  for 
pes.simistic  prophecy  if  art  in 
the  Central  West  has  grown  no 
more  rapidly  than  upon  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  progress  of  art 
production  and  appreciation 
has  l)een  even  more  noticeably 
rapid  than  in  the  East.  Al- 
thoufrh  eastern  cities  saw  few 
worthy  native  artists  until  the 
last  century  began  to  wane, 
western  cities,  hampennl  as 
they  were  by  pioneering  en- 
vironment, by  rampant  money- 
getting  and  by  the  slow  growth 
of  a  "leisure  ela.ss."  early  dis- 
covered patrons  of  the  arts  and 
awakened  crwlitable  artists.  In 
too  many  instances,  it  is  to  be 
confessed,  the  purchasers  of 
paintings  were  blindly  led  by 
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blind  piiides.  and  artists  of  western  birth  ists  might  be  united  in  fellowship,  and  by 

and  training  too  often  forsook  the  western  combination  in  exhibits  and  effort  the  art 

Canaan  for  the  flesh  pots  of  the  Egypt  of  and  artists  of  the  West  might  receive  their 

eastern  cities.    But  gradually  a  better  just  measure  of  recognition,  sympathy 

condition  of  things  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and  practical  support.    The  past  decade 


"HAPPY  HOrRS."  BY  FRKDERICK  W.  FREER 
While  tppMling  to  tbe  emotioof  the  artiit  has  not  neclectcd  the  technicklitiei  al  pieioriul  ut 


Public  taste  in  the  West  is  appreciably 
more  discerning.  Picturt'-buyei-s  are 
slowly  being  educated  to  confidence  in 
western  picture-makers.  They  are  learn- 
ing to  regard  what  an  artist  creates,  not 
where  he  creates  it. 

This  growth  in  creative  power,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  increasing  self-confi- 
dence of  the  possible  purcha.scr  (possibly  it 
onght  to  be  said,  becau.se  of  this  increa.sed 
perception  by  the  latter),  is  emphasized 
and  brought  more  clearly  to  view  in  the 
rise  of  western  societies  of  artists  and  the 
increasing  growth  of  their  recurring  ex- 
hibits. 

In  1896,  while  the  spell  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  was  yet  upon  the  West, 
there  was  organized  the  Society  of  West- 
em  Artists.  The  organization  was  formed 
that  the  scattered  groups  of  western  art- 


has  not  brought  to  fruition  all  the  budding 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  early  years,  but 
the  society  has  maintained  its  organiza- 
tion, has  done  its  share  of  artistic  eleva- 
tion of  the  public  taste,  and  has  given  to 
its  membei"s  a  decent  self-respect.  The 
studios  of  those  who  compose  the  active 
membership  of  the  society  are  in  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  De- 
troit and  other  western  cities.  The  so- 
ciety's exhibitions  have  been  held  in  most 
of  the  cities  where  there  are  local  chapters, 
opening  at  one  center,  and  the  works 
.shown  there  being  transferred  in  turn  to 
the  others.  This  year  the  group  of  paint- 
ings was  first  seen  in  Chicago  ;  thence  it 
was  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  as  these  words 
are  read  may  be  viewed  in  St.  Paul. 

The  jury  of  selection  of  the  current  ex- 
hibition exemplified  the  bravery  of  its 
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A  POKTRAIT  OK  MRS.  AVEKV.  BV  HL.NRY  a  HUBBELL 
Th*  iiuliridualitx  of  ib»  sitter  ii  rewlerwl  with  iMiiiif  ud  tkiU 


artistic  belief.  It  ensured  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  exhibit  by  insistence  upon  a 
high  standard  necessary  to  acceptance, 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  those  principles 
which  sometimes  bear  down  hard  upon 
individuals  and  certain  specimens  of  their 
work,  but  which  make  for  the  real  advance 
of  the  work  of  the  entire  company  of  ex- 
hibitors. The  process  of  selection  reduced 
the  size  of  the  exhibition  from  a  possible 
400  or  500  works  to  an  actual  183,  but  a 


sacrifice  of  quantity  was  a  magnifying  of 
quality. 

The  paintings  in  this  exhibition  repre- 
sent the  work  of  artists  resident  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Ohio.  Missouri,  Texas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  wide- 
spread area  how  generally  the  society  has 
appealed  to  the  West.  Among  the  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  to  this 
exhibition  are  some  who  have  already  won 
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reputation,  but  others  are  among  the  novi- 
tiates who  are  just  bepinnin^  to  be  known. 
One  can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
widening  horizon  of  artistic  sentiment  in 
the  West,  as  he  finds  upon  the  better  class 
of  canvasses — better  in  theme,  in  sentiment 
and  in  execution  — the  names 
of  artists  unchronicled  in  cata- 
lo^ies  of  exhibitions,  and 
whose  records  yet  remain  to  be 
written  in  "Who's  Who  in 
Ainoriea. " 

The  rise  of  so  many  well 
prepared  painters  and  sculp- 
tors is  as  encouraging  as  it  is 
surprising,  for  the  financial  re- 
turns receivetl  by  artists  even 
of  international  reputation  not 
infre<piently  have  been  dis- 
couragingly  meager.  That 
other  young  people  are  willing 
to  follow  on,  performing  ar- 
tistic missionary  service  and 
waiting  for  the  rise  of  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation,  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of 
the  present  situation.  If  the 
older  men  were  succeeding  as 
some  of  the  favored  occupants 
of  liondon  and  Parisian  studios 
are  succeeding,  there  would  be 
little  wonder  that  the  number  of  embry- 
onic Sargenta  and  St.  Gaudens  should  be 
enlarging,  imt  when  even  the  best  men  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  few  remarkable 
and   notable   exceptions,   are  receiving 


recognition  in  dollars  and  cents  far  below 
the  recompense  paid  to  hotel  chefs  and 
football  coaches,  one  is  gratified  that  the 
jEsthetic  life  still  has  its  alluring  charms 
and  l)eokons  to  youthful  imagination. 
Among  these  rising  younger  men  may  be 


-THE  PIASA  BLDFFS."  BY  FREDERICK  CAKES  SILVESTER 
A  romutie  tpot  oo  the  UUanppi 


"  MARTlGUIi.  FRANCE,"  BY  fRKUKHKK  CLAY  BARTLfHT 
The  po«tk  imacination  of  the  artist  redeem*  thii  from  beiof  mcrtly  a  literal  reproduction 

named  Walter  M,  Clute,  Frank  V.  Dud- 
ley, Frederick  C.  Bartlett,  William  A. 
Harper,  K.  A.  Buehr,  not  to  speak  of 
others. 

In  addition  to  these  younger  men  there 
are  in  the  stwiety  several 
groups  of  artists  whose  artistic 
position  is  a.ssured.  For  in- 
stance there  is  the  "Hoosier 
group,"  comprising  J.  Ottis 
Adams.  J.  E.  Bundy,  F.  T. 
Mulhaupt,  W.  Forsyth,  Otto 
Stark  and  T.  C.  Steele.  These 
men,  well  trained  in  European 
methods,  have  brought  to  their 
tasks  virility,  poetry  and 
technical  skill.  They  have 
found  new  inspiration  among 
the  supposedly  commonplace 
landscapes  of  Indiana,  and  in 
their  way  are  to  be  credited 
with  as  notable  originality  and 
individuality  as  that  more  con- 
spicuous group  of  Indiana 
writers  whose  stories  are  filling 
the  pages  of  magazines  and 
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whose  names  are  to  be  found  each  month 
in  the  column  of  "most  popular  books." 

The  Western  Society  of  Artists  counts 
also  in  its  membership  such  workers  as 
Charles  Francis  Browne,  Frederick  W. 
Freer,  Oliver  Dennett  Grover,  Henry  S. 
Huhbell,  L.  H.  Meakin,  James  William 
Pattison,    John    F.    Staccy,  Frederick 


"MOTHER  AXD  CHIl.l  .    hi   K\::L  A.  Bl'EHR 
Ac  effective  impreKioo  ot  home  life  technically  well  rendered 


Oakes  Sylvester,  Lorndo  Taft,  Oeorpe 
J.  Zohuiy.  Ralph  (.'larkson,  Ediinmd 
H.  Wut-rpel,  Ellsworth  Woodward,  Julius 
Rolshovt'u.  IVrcy  Ives,  as  well  as  Martha 
S.  Baker,  Ida  J.  Burpess,  Mrs.  A.  V.  C. 
Dodirshun,  Eupenie  F.  Glaman.  and 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Stacey.  In  true  sense, 
therefore,  the  society  is  representative  of 
the  artists  of  accredited  success  and  of  the 
younper  proup  now  achieving  recognition. 

American  art  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury or  so  has  reacted  against  the  conven- 
tional story-telling  picture.  There  is  a 
class  of  pictures  which  the  Glasgow  men 
profanely  describe  as  the  "kiss  mammy" 


style  which  wins  popular  applause  by  rea- 
son of  the  incident  which  it  depicts— the 
pathos  of  some  scene,  the  interest  of  some 
historical  occasion.  By  no  means  should 
the  historical  and  genre  picture  be  dis- 
credited, but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  highest 
type  of  art  to  value  a  creation  of  artistic 
imagination  according  to  the  historical 
significance  of  the  picture. 
The  hi.storical  painting 
may  .still  be  produced  — in- 
deed ought  to  be  produced 
—  but  on  the  other  hand 
praise  should  be  given  to 
the  technically  excellent 
picture  even  if  it  considers 
oidy  some  commonplace 
theme.  There  must  be. 
however,  in  the  latter  that 
imaginative  quality,  that 
exemplification  of  poetic 
mind,  that  skilful  use  of 
pitrnient  and  brush  which 
lift  tlieworkabove  the  natu- 
ral low  level  of  its  subject. 

Among  the  eight  illus- 
trations accompanying  this 
article  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  present  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  of  West- 
ern Artists  may  be  found 
examples  of  the  var>'ing 
choice  of  themes.  There  is, 
for  instance,  in  the  "Re- 
flection of  an  Old  Mill," 
by  J.  Ottis  Adams,  and  to 
a  le.s.ser  degree  in  "The 
Piasa  Bluffs,"  by  Freder- 
ick Oakes  Sylvester,  repre- 
sentation of  the  typical 
scenery  of  Indiana  and  of 
the  Mississippi.  Ordinary 
as  these  scenes  are  the  artists  have  treated 
them  with  recognition  of  their  pm'tical 
qualities.  No  one  can  look  upon  the  old 
Indiana  mill  without  entering  into  full 
sympathy  with  the  scene.  Nor  has  all  the 
romance  of  the  Missis.sippi  become  the 
property  of  historical  romancers.  The 
landscay)e  painter  finds  there  aspects  of 
nature  not  less  available  than  those  of  the 
Oise, 

In  such  paintings  as  "Happy  Hours," 
by  Frederick  W.  Freer,  and  "Mother  and 
Child,"  by  Karl  A.  Buehr.  there  is  seen 
the  impression  of  home  life  which  appeals 
to  the  emotions  and  yet  is  not  unmindful 
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"THE  CWISTER."  BY  JILIU8  ROLSHOVEN 
EnfntinUy  t  picture,  kllhoufh  only  the  iry-cUd  pillars  mid  valki  of  the  cloutcr  of  the  churrh  o(  St  F^nfia  at  Asiii  are  visiUe 


of  the  technical  side  of  pictorial  art. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  HubbcH's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Avery  shows  what  may  be  done  to  char- 
acterize upon  canvas  the  individuality  of 
the  sitter,  the  whole  rendered  with  feeling 
and  consummate  skill  of  the  artist's  tools. 
Oliver  Dennett  Orover's  "Mending  the 
Nets,"  and  Julius  Kolshoven's  "In  the 
Cloister"  are  instances  in  which  western 
artists  have  8electe<l  their  themes  under 
Italian  .skies.  Their  paintings  are  essen- 
tially pictures,  althoiiKli  in  the  latter  of 
these  two  there  is  nothinp  more  visible 
than  the  ivy-clad,  preen-stained  pillars 
and  walks  of  the  cloister  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Assisi. 

Frederick  Clay  Bartlett  is  essentially  a 
decorative  painter.  His  landscape,  "Mar- 
lipue,  France."  is  not  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  hills  and  streams  which  were 
before  the  arti.st's  eyes.  He  has  done  more 
than  reproduce  the  scene  photopraphic- 
ally.   He  has  remade  it  for  the  spectator, 


and  has  added  to  it  the  results  of  his  po- 
etic ima^xination. 

Enough  has  l)een  said  of  this  grroup  of 
western  artists  to  suppest  that  there  is 
here  the  bepinninp,  to  say  the  least,  not 
of  an  individual  school,  perhaps,  but  a 
proup  of  individuals  who  while  their  work 
indicates  differentiation,  are  seeking  the 
same  peneral  ends.  There  are  individual- 
ity and  analysis,  but  there  are,  too,  a  pen- 
eral uniformity  of  excellence  and  a  pood 
<lepre(»  of  native  virility.  It  would  be  not 
true,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  Society  of 
Western  Artists  has  as  yet  reached  to  ho 
hiph  a  plane  as  that  of  the  Glaspow  school, 
whose  mafrnificent  collection  of  paintings 
is  now  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
shown  at  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
but  it  may  safely  he  asserted  that  this  com- 
pany of  painters  and  sculptors  incarnates 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  elements  of  the 
rapidly  developing  artistic  life  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  dinner  hour 


SHALL  THE  CHAIN-GANG  GO? 


BY 


GEORGE  HERBERT  CLARKE 


"milKHE  ouu'ht  iM.t  tf 
in  all  tlic  W(irl(l." 


to  be  a  chain-pang 


"The  chain-«rantr.  with  all  its  evils,  is 
not  nearly  so  bati  as  it  is  eonunonly 
painted,  and  is  a  good  <leal  more  humane 
in  povernment  and  efTect  than  many  peni- 
tentiaries. ' ' 

Both  of  these  expressions  have  vigor 
and  conviction  behind  them.  The  first, 
representing  northern  public  opinion  in 
general,  was  uttered  not  long  ago  by  a 
"personage"  in  the  land;    the  second 


fairly  represents  the  mind  of  the  Geor- 
gijin  defender. 

It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  agree 
in  large  mea-sure  with  lx)th  statements; 
with  the  one,  in  point  of  ideal ;  with  the 
other,  in  point  of  practice.  Certainly,  if 
this  system  he  wholly  evil  occa.sional 
newspaper  "wxite-nps"  and  spasmodic 
denunciations  will  not  be  likely  either  to 
convert  it  or  to  cancel  it.  The  .system  has 
l)een  in  actual  operation  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  for  many  years,  and  this  fact  in 
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White  pritonert  with  bloodhound  and  guards 


Segro  jrritonern  vrith  guard* 


itself  must  testify  in  some  degree  to  its 
necessity  and  efficiency  as  judged  by 
AnghvSaxon  civilization. 

Before  the  storm  of  the  sixties,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  slaves  were  treated, 
from  a  physical  viewpoint,  with  general 
care  and  consideration.  They  constituted 
valuable  property,  and  their  health  and 
well-lwing  were  naturally  matters  of  con- 
cern to  their  owners.  It  is  certain  that 
comparatively  few  of  them  suffered  from 
serious  illnesses  and  that  hardly  a  case 
of  tuberculosis  was  known.  To-day,  with 
the  responsibilities  of  free  men  resting 
npon  them,  and  with  the  ability  only  of 
children  to  shoulder  such  responsibilities, 


the  black  masses  who  drift  into  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  South  live  huddled  in 
dark,  unventilated,  miserable  huts  and 
cabins,  the  victims  of  foul  diseases, 
ignorant  of  the  commonest  means  of 
physical  .self-preservation,  and  showing 
an  appalling  record  of  •tubercular  in- 
fection. 

A  precisely  similar  contrast  holds  true 
of  the  negro's  growth  in  criminality. 
There  was  only  a  verv-  small  percentage  of 
criminal  slaves,  and  for  these  the  pri.son 

*  Arcordins  to  Dr.  TTcnry  MrHdtton.  a  capable  and 
p^fuliarly  well-informed  couthrra  phynicinn.  25  |vpr  cent 
of  neitTo  mortality  in  the  South  i»  due  to  tuberculoux  A'\»- 
eases.  There  in  Ie«a  diiwaKe,  it  rthnulil  be  saiil,  amonic  th« 
plantation  negroe*,  who  are  better  houned  and  more  ricidly 
supwviaed. 
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Sheer  hapj»y-go-luckiet 


Part  of  the  thoveling  squad 


system  proved  effective.  "With  the  ad- 
vent of  lilMjrty,  however,  and  the  en- 
cojirafrement  of  the  vicious  black  by 
thouphtlcss  or  conscienceless  lictors  dur- 
infr  the  dark  days  of  Reconstmction, 
there  arose  a  sable  rabble  whose  excesses 
in  crime  have  stained  the  history  of  both 
North  and  Sotith  with  reciprocal  bitter- 
ness an<l  misunderstanding. 

Such  sitinitions  have  not  infrequently 
recurred  in  history.  Russia  is  facinp  one 
t(--day.  They  arc  always  hard  situations, 
and  this  of  which  we  write  was  full  of 


portent,  and  bitter  almost  beyond  expres- 
sion to  the  former  masters  and  mistresses 
of  this  intoxicated  Caliban.  As  the  crimi- 
nal phase  of  the  situation— and  it  was 
then,  and  still  is,  the  most  acute— pressed 
more  and  more  heavily  for  solution,  the 
several  southern  states  adopted  differing: 
but  strinpent  penal  methods.  Deprived 
of  the  old  traditions  of  black  and  white 
relationship  and  consequently  of  the  old 
punitive  safeguards,  deprived  also  of  the 
material  means  for  meetinp  the  new  turn 
of  events  in  any  other  than  the  cheapest 
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way  consisteDt  with  effective  justice, 
G«orgis  employed  the  eham-ganff  qnrteni. 

There  it  has  continued,  with  varying  modi- 
fications, from  that  day  to  this,  and  is  at 
present  operated  according  to  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

Convicts  are  classed  as  "felony"  and 
"  misdemeanor "  convicts.  By  the  former 
is  meant  those  iriio  haye  Iwen  duly  sen* 
ttDCed  to  a  term  in  the  penitentiary,  or 
to  capital  punishment;  by  the  latter,  all 
other  persons  legally  convicted  of  crime. 
The  affairs  of  both  classes  are  controlled^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  State  Prison 
Commissioner.  Short-term  (five  years  or 
mder)  tAtmy  eonyiets  are  leased  ont  by 
this  commission  to  counties,  corporations 
and  individuals  at  a  minimum  unit  rate  of 
$175  per  annum,  and  the  accruing  revenue 
is  divided  pro  rata  among  those  eooBties 
that  fail  to  bid  hiprh  enough  or  choose  not 
to  bid  at  all,  the  money  being  devoted  to 
sebodls  or  pvblie  roads,  as  may  be  locally 
determined.  The  lessees  are  required  to 
eare  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  con- 
Tiet,  clothinc:,  feeding  and  sheltering  him, 
while  the  state  provides  gosids  and  phy- 
sicians. The  misdemeanor  convicts,  sent 
to  the  gang  by  the  "city"  and  superior 
eoortSi  and  tiie  municipal  (rffBndeni  sen« 
tenced  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  works 
by  the  city  recorders*  courts,  are  treated 
in  virtually  every  respect  like  the  felony 
eonvicts,  save  that  the  recorders'  recruits 
do  not  penerally  min^fle  with  the  felons, 
but  are  worked  with  misdemeanor  men, 
and  are  anowed  a  separate  sleeping 
eamp.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
such  distinctions  are  not  as  strictly  en- 
forced as  the  public  is  sometimes  led  to 
suppose. 

Exclusive  of  municipal  offenders,  there 
are  at  the  present  writing  close  on  three 
thonsaad  coiniets  leased  out  !n  ehain- 
gangs  in  Qeofrgia.  These  are  distributed 
over  an  area  including  forty-six  coun- 
ties, but  of  the  145  counties  in  the  state 
only  twenty^nine  are  at  present  official]^ 
hiring  felony  convicts,  many  of  the  other 
counties  failing  to  do  so  on  account  of 
their  inability  to  meet  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. To  pass  from  Bibb  County,  for 
example,  which  has  long  employed  the 
convicts,  to  its  neighbor,  Twiggs,  is  to  be- 
eomo  mipleasanfly  aware  of  the  nntempt 
and  dilapidated  appearance  of  the  Twiggs 
publiQ  roads,  and  to  make  a  fairly  safe  de- 


ducliou  concerning  the  latter 's  probable 
poverty. 

For  some  time  past  Bibb  County  had 
been  paying  the  City  of  Macon,  its  county 
seat,  the  siun  of  $8,000  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  the  recorder's  prisoners  upon 
the  county  chain-gang,  but  within  the  last 
year  or  two  the  city  has  agreed  to  forego 
the  receipt  of  this  amoont,  provided  that 
its  equivalent  be  piven  in  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  city  streets.  Accordingly, 
the  public  eye  finds  it  at  present  no 
novelty  to  witness  on  Uie  readoiee  streels 
of  this  thriving  southern  city  a  gang  of 
men  clothed  in  stripes  (all  but  the  trusted 
few),  with  shaclded  ankles,  and  armed 
with  picks  and  shovels,  working  steadily  . 
under  the  direction  of  their  overseers. 
Near  by  stand  the  guards  with  their  ready 
Winchesters,  and,  still  nearer,  the  whip> 
ping-bo^,  whose  flagellations  are  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  a  thick,  tapering 
strap,  employed  probably  not  oflener 
than  six  or  seven  times  a  month.  The 
hours  of  work  are  from  daybreak  to  sun- 
set, save  on  Sunday,  and  the  noon  rest  is 
long  enough  to  satisfy  all  but  ehrmie  mat-  . 
contents.  The  female  prisoners  stay  at 
the  camp,  are  not  fettered,  and  seldom 
perform  other  than  domestie  services,  al- 
though at  times  some  ol  them,  like  the 
men,  use  pick  and  shovel.  Their  felony 
sisters,  with  the  decrepit  males  and  tb^ 
long^tenn  eonvicts,  are  worked  upon  the 
state  farm  near  Milledgeville. 

As  already  intimated,  the  black  crimi- 
nals are  greatly  in  the  majority.  They 
predominate  over  the  whites,  indeed,  by 
about  fifteen  to  one,  and  though  many  of 
them  have  been  rendered  restless  of  late 
by  the  varied  litigation  in  that  eoKSS 
ccUhre,  the  Jamison  case,  they  do  not  gen- 
erally r^rd  themselves  as  victims  of  ez- 
tnordinary  oppression.  They  entertain, 
it  is  true,  &  wholesome  respect  for  the 
courts,  the  overseers  and  the  whipping- 
boss,  yet  they  come  again  and  again  to 
the  gang',  as  the  moth  to  the  candle^ 
finding  in  the  risk  and  excitement  of  law- 
breaking  and  in  the  social  attractions  of- 
fered them  by  contact  with  their  fellows 
on  the  gang  an  apparently  irresistible 
charm.  Of  personal  sensibility  or  civic 
duty  they  seem  to  know  almost  nothing. 
Their  attitude  is,  rather,  one  of  sheer 
happy-go-luckiness  or  of  unreasoning 
recklessness^  each  of  these  mann^  beinf 
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sympt«nati«of  AQihildecniBeioagiieeB.  In- 
deed, the  negro  *a  likgiMiM  to  the  nntrained 
child  does  not  stop  here.  He  is  accustomed 
to  depend,  legitimately  or  otherwise,  on 
his  white  neighbor  for  his  support^  and  if 
he  does  not  get  what  he  wants  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  lie  or  steal  until  successful  in 
bit  6Ddft  or  dtiteeted  and  TMtrain^d.  Y6t 
it  is  probable  that  hardly  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  punishable  negroes  are 
actually  punished,  and  there  can  be  no 
jnst  doobt  that  the  average  southern  man 
or  woman  is  disposed  to  make  large  allow- 
ances for  negro  habit  and  character. 

The  facte  in  fhe  Jandion  eaao.  men* 
tioned  above,  are  briefly  these:  Henry 
Jamison,  a  negro  citizen  of  Macon,  was 
arrested  on  Ifarch  12,  1904,  while  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and,  after  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  city  recorder,  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $25,  or  to  work  on  the 
county  chain-gang  for  ninety  days.  At 
the  same  time,  for  the  additional  offense 
of  disorderly  conduct  in  the  "barracks" 
he  was  fined  $35,  with  fhe  option  of  120 
days  on  the  gang.  Jamison  had  no 
mcmey,  did  not  seek  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  any  of  the  small  army  of  loan- 
sharks  who  hang  aboat  the  city  hall,  and 
accordingly  donned  the  stripes  and  shack- 
lea.  He  was  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  March  17,  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court,  and,  the  case  being 
heard  by  Hon.  Emoiy  Speer,  judge  of 
that  eonrt,  was  dismissed  from  custody  on 
the  p-ronnd  that  the  recorder's  trial  was 
a  pretended  one,  not  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  due  process  of  law,  as  required 
by  the  fourteenth  aniendtnent  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  without 
which  process,  ran  the  finding,  no  person 
can  be  sentenced  to  infamous  pnnidunent 
or  involuntary  servitude.  On  an  appeal 
taken  by  the  city,  through  its  attorney, 
Hon.  Ifinter  Wimberiy,  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Speer'g  de- 
cision was  reversed  October  16,  1905,  the 
highest  court  holding  that  Jamison's  case 
should  first  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
state  courts. 

Jamison  was  rearrested  November  25, 
hy  Haconfs  chief  of  police,  and  three  days 
later  his  counsel,  Messrs.  Alcennan  and 
Akenuan,  applied  to  Judge  W.  H,  Felton, 
of  the  Bibb  County  Superior  Ooort,  for 
the  release  of  their  client  on  the  old 
grounds.   Their  application  was  denied. 


and  flw  ease  has  again  be^  appealed,  this 
time  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  Mean- 
time, Judge  Spp*r  issued  an  order,  dated 
December  2,  on  a  new  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  transferring  Jamison  from  the 
chain-gang  to  the  county  jail  until  such 
time  as  he  should  succeed  in  making  bond, 
holding  that  his  means  of  obtaining  rea- 
sonably  early  relief  were  now  exhausted, 
and  that  his  rearrest,  occurring  before  the 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
officially  accepted  by  Judge  Speer,  was 
illegal.  Jamison  gave  bond  a  few  days 
later,  and  is  now  at  large. 

The  case  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  in  Macon  and  in  Georgia,  and  has 
provoked  also  marked  interest  among 
lawyers  and  penologista  the  eoimtry  over. 
If  'Jamison  is  eventually  released,  the 
recorders'  courts  must  cease  to  sentence 
petty  offenders  to  the  chain-gang,  some- 
times  without  even  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Tn  reference  both  to  this  case  and  to  the 
system  in  general,  the  writer  has  inter- 
-viewed  a  nnmber  of  repreaentotive  dti- 
zons  of  ]\raf'on,  and  finds  in  summarizing 
their  opinions  that  only  one  advocates  the 
Immedlato  abolition  of  flie  chain-gang 
per  se,  but  that  nearly  all  of  them  admit 
and  deprecate  certain  abuses,  particularly 
the  severity  of  the  system  as  affecting  of- 
fenders atraijist  municipal  ordinances 
only.  Tlicy  almost  uniformly  condemn 
the  leasing  of  felony  convicts  to  firms  and 
individnals,  and  several  of  them'  point  to 
the  experience  of  a  sister  state,  Missis- 
sippi, which  abolished,  or,  rather,  modi- 
fied, a  similar  sj'stem  on  account  of  iniq- 
uities growing  out  of  the  leasing  privilege^ 
and  substituted  therefor  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  convicts  upon  state  farms. 
The  recent  report  of  the  HOwterippI  l^te 
Warden  places  the  death  rate  at  not  quite 
one  in  a  thousand,  a  showing  that  Mia- 
aissippiana  bdieve  ean  not  be  equaled 
or  excelled  by  any  other  state  penologleal 
K>'stem  in  the  country. 

•Ill  the  case  of  the  neero,  Rufua  Vmnm — anntnifoui  to 
(hilt  of  Jftmiiwm.  sa\-e  taat  the  former  wi>--  M'titi  iico  l  by 
the  rerordor  to  serve  six  montba  on  Um  Bibb  County  chain- 
Kane,  witlM«|th»  oDUon  of  »  Am.  iat  bdas  drank  aad 
diaordeiiy—JiMRe  Fdton  nftand  io  <nHluura»  hfan  from 
cu.itody  upon  a  writ  of  /uibmt  corjnit.  On  an  appeal  taken 
to  the  SupraOM Court  of  Gcorcia  the  dt^ci^ion  of  the  lower 
court  WM  ravened,  January  13,  IUCI6,  on  the  croond  that 
the  raeorder  haa  no  power  to  sentence  petty  offenders  to 
eonfinement  upon  the  county  chain-«anK,  ia  the  oompeny 
of  state  convicts,  andaharinK  their  labor  and  ignominy,  and 
that  any  provision  in  the  municipal  charter  KrantinR  such 
power  is  unconstituf  ionnl.  Pcar»f)n  was  onlertsl  back  to 
the  recorder's  cuurt  fur  lok'ril  MTitoiKO.  Afi  ,"0011  as  this 
important  decision  was  rendered  Jamison's  attomeya.  who 
vmalM  npiwMitias  Ctamo,  vUhdraw  aw  Mdiw  OM*. 
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For  himself,  the  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  chief  evils  of  the  Georpria  system 
are  incidental  rather  than  inherent,  and 
that  these  are  three : 

L  The  power  and  willingness  of  *re> 
eorders'  courts  to  sentence  petty  offenders 
to  a  ptmishment  equal  in  severity,  save  for 
length  of  term,  to  tiiose  impoMd  upon 
many  of  the  most  depraved  feltms  of  tho 
state.  In  this  connection,  I  have  been 
told  by  an  ex-recorder  that  he  favors  a 
distinct  city  gang,  unstriped,  unshackled 
and  unwhippablo,  who  could  be  required 
to  work  at  breaking  stones  under  the 
inpennnon  of  the  municipal  police  witiiin 
the  mij  limits,  but  apart  from  the  high- 
ways. As  in  the  Jamison  case,  sentences 
of  from  two  to  six  months  are  not  at  pres- 
ent aolBeientiy  rare,  hnt  this  gentleman 
states  that  while  recorder  he  at  no  time 
imposed  a  longer  sentence  than  twenty- 
nine  day*  <tf  aorviee  <m  tiie  gang,  and  thai 
aaty  npm  "wey  hardened  offenden,  and. 


farther,  that  he  Ib  at  thia  time  eonvineed 

of  the  essential  nniaimess  and  ultimate 

illegality  of  all  such' sentences. 

2.  The  publicity  of  the  chain-gang. 

3.  The  lease  sjrstem  in  toto.  It  is  the 
writer's  conviction  that  Georgia  must 
eventually  segregate  on  a  large  farm  or 
farms  aU  persons  oonvieted  of  felonies  or 
other  serious  offenses,  constraining  those 
who  can  to  till  tho  soil  and  master  simple 
trades,  and  requiring  all  to  live  jus  much 
as  possible  in  institutional  privacy  and 
to  conform  to  the  fundamental  rules  of 
hygiene  and  physical  well-being.  How- 
ever initially  expensive  sneh  a  system 
may  prove  to  be,  it  is  a  public  necessity, 
ethically  and  materially.  Georgia,  how- 
ever, is  not  standing  still  in  this  regard, 
and  may  be  completely  depended  upon  to 
remedy,  of  her  own  volition,  nil  those 
weakne&ses  in  her  present  system  that  may 
Mem  to  ignore  or  to  neglect  the  Tedamptive 
element  in  modem  penology. 


THE  BIGHTS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILIST 

BY 

JOHN  FABSON 


N  discussing  the  vari- 
ous questions  eon- 
nectcd  with  tho 
automobile  and  its 
use  of  tho  streets, 
the  rights  of  tiie 
automobilist  have 
not  had  a  promi- 
nent place.  The 
public  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  has 
rights,  and  in  some 
quarters  he  is 
openly  treated  as  a 
trespaaser.  There  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  however.    Fair  play  and  a 

•A«  Ktfttad  in  (b*  ptrnkm  fbaCDOto,tUB  tUht  la  now 
contndietfld  and  waiwimi  bgr  tha  dMUiim  oT  tbs  8tst« 
Snpreme  Coart  in  the  P«aniNl  cms.  The  dtf  of  Maeon 
BM  aeoordiacly  organiied  Ito  able-badied  inue  priMNian 
into  « local  ro*d-mendin5  eorps,  wliich  in  specifically  reeoR- 
oiied  by  tb«  Supreme  Court  aa  leKally  permissible.  The 
new  city  ordinance  providM  for  atripM,  ahaoklea,  eto.,  but 
tbe*e  arc  to  be  f mploytd  COlsr  In  r 
)  of  diaoiplino. 


square  deal  are  supposed  to  be  character 
irtie  of  the  American  people,  and  onr 
democratic  impulses  are  usually  ready  to 
award  a  hearing  to  both  sides  of  every 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
tme  that  in  the  warmth  with  which  new 
problems  are  discussed,  the  American 
public  is  often  inclined  to  take  a  radical 
position.  This  is  not  through  any  desire 
or  willingnes-s  to  be  unfair;  it  is  purely 
temperamental.  Nevertheless  the  attitude 
is  a  harmful  one.  Many  worthy  reforms 
are  balked  because  they  are  eonedYed  and 
advanced  in  a  false  light. 

In  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  ignorant,  reckless 
and  even  criminal  operation  of  automo- 
biles upon  the  public  streets,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  are  so  n^ligent  of  nnder- 
lying  facts.  If  we  are  to  suppress  dis- 
order upon  the  public  highways  we  must 
be  rational  about  it  It  is  ^ot  to  be  d«- 
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nied  that  there  is  stiU  a  very  prevaleot 
feeling  against  automobiliate  as  a  elass 
and  against  automobiles  as  a  moans  of 
oonv^ance.  Blindfolded  opposition  of 
tlds  oharaeter  only  tiirowa  this  breach 
wide  open  and  does  immense  harm  to  the 
cause  of  law  and  order.  Such  opposition 
as  this  has  forced  many  automobilists  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  akf-defense  which, 
at  first  glance,  looks  very  mnch  like  resist- 
ance to  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nine- 
tentiia  of  fhe  men  who  are  to^y  opera- 
ting automobiles  in  Chicap:o  are  even  more 
eager  for  the  preservation  o£  law  and 
order  on  the  streets  than  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  exception 
must  be  made  of  the  other  and  consciously  • 
lawless  tenth. 

What  are  the  rights  of  an  automobilistt 
In  the  first  place  he  has  the  rip-ht  to  use 
the  streets.  This  right  comes  to  him 
throngfa  no  etatate  law.  The  doctrine 
that  the  streets  are  for  the  public  is  a 
part  of  our  common  law  and  is  so  old 
thttfc  we  may  aafely  hasard  a  guess  that  it 
is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  highways 
themselves.  The  right  of  the  public  to 
use  the  streets  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  any  special  method  of  locomotion, 
and  the  horse  has  no  virtue  whieh  pn- 
titles  him  to  assume  a  monopoly.  In  dis- 
ewaixig  this  qneation  in  the  caae  of  Albert 
C.  Banker,  et  al,  v.  City  of  Chicago,  112 
III.  App.  d4,  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court 
says: 

The  risht  of  appellee  to  nM  the  streets  is 
undonbteo.  It  U  tni«  that  be  most  me  tbem 
withomt  iaterfering  iflth  the  waietf  of  oChen  in 

the  exercise  of  the  same  right.  Subjoct  to  that 
limitation  his  right  can  not  be  regulated  bjr  ordi- 
nanoo.  The  fact  that  an  automobile  is  a  com- 
para  lively  new  vehicle  is  beside  the  qneetioo. 
The  use  of  the  streets  must  be  extended  to  meet 
the  modern  means  of  locomotion. 

The  court  veiy  wisely  couples  these 
rights  with  corresponding  responsibilities. 

The  man  who  operates  an  automobile  is 
subject  to  exactly  tb'*  came  liabilities  as 
ttie  driver  of  horses,  iu  his  use  of  the 
streets  he  must  observe  and  protect  the 
rights  of  others.  For  his  wanton  acts  he 
is  equally  liable  with  the  man  in  a  car- 
riage, and  tiM  common  law  theory  of  neg- 
li  lice  applies  to  him  as  well  as  to  all 
otliers.  The  man  who  runs  an  automo- 
bile at  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed,  whether 
that  speed  is  above  or  below  the  limit 
fixed  by  l«w,  sbQuld  be  treated  as  a  vio- 


lator of  law.  If  he  is  reckless  of  the 
children  who  are  permitted  to  play  in  his 

path,  if  be  toots  his  horn  eontiniionsly 
or  maliciously,  he  deserves  all  the  condem- 
nation that  an  angr>'^  populace  wiU  snrely 
visit  upon  him. 

The  automobilist  should  respect  the 
rules  of  the  road.  An  observance  of  these 
rules  will  prevent  many  a^idents,  and 
yet  few  persons  who  use  the  streets  cither 
with  holies  or  automobiles  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  any  other  rule  to  obsorve  than 
that  of  Ireeping  to  the  right. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  limiting  speed 
have  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
and  unfavorable  discussion.  It  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  regulations 
of  this  kind  are  of  any  value,  and  whether 
the  same  results  can  not  be  reached  in 
other  ways.  A  speed  limit  of  ten  miles 
per  hour  may  bo  unreasonably  low  at  some 
times  and  some  places.  At  oQier  times 
and  under  other  circumstances,  a  driver 
should  be  punished  for  reckless  driving  if 
he  operates  Ms  car  fsster  than  five  mues 
per  hour.  Circumstances  must  determine 
the  speed  a  motorist  may  safely  use.  To 
establish  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  will  be 
just  for  all  circumstances  is  manifestly 
irppossil  li'.  ThiM  is  recognized  in  France, 
where  a  motorist  is  subject  to  no  speed 
regulations,  but  is  held  strictly  accounta- 
ble for  the  results  of  his  recklessness  and 
infractions  of  law.  In  England  ^ed  is 
limited  by  act  <rf  Farliamenl^  bat  so  mnch 
public  discussion  has  been  provoked  by 
the  necdle5?s  and  unreasonable  limitations 
imposed  that  it  seems  veiy  probable  that 
this  law  will  be  repealed  and  the  French 
system  taken  up. 

One  of  the  very  evident  disadvantages 
that  our  speed  laws  carry  with  them  k  the 
fecliniT  of  smirity  they  give  to  a  reiAdess 
operator  in  running  his  machine  as  fast 
as  the  law  permits,  without  regard  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  streets  or  other  cir- 
cumstances which  may  make  it  dangerous 
to  travel  more  than  two  or  tliri  ■  miles  per 
hour. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of 
speed  regulations  to  meet  conditions  as 
they  are,  there  is  nothing  really  unfair 
about  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  limit  fixed.  Speed  laws 
are  serious,  conscientious  efforts  to  miti' 
gate  tile  evil  of  fast  and  reckless  driving. 
Laws  can  not  always  be  perfeotly  adapted 
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to  tii6  evils  fh^  Attempt  to  prevent  and 

pnnish,  and  a  law  which  reasonably  ac- 
complishes a  laudable  purpose  should  not 
only  be  obeyed  but  respected.  An  auto- 
mobilttt  courts  no  sympathy  for  himself 
in  opposinc:  these  laws  or  in  declaring  his 
purpose  to  violate  them  as  often  as  he 
ean  do  so.  The  expressions  of  sndi  men 
are  doinpj  much  to  hurt  the  cause  of  the 
antomobilist.  Speed  laws  are  makeshifts, 
however,  and  what  we  most  need  is  a 
rigid  determination  and  ability  to  visit 
ponishment  upon  all  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible in  any  measure  for  the  evils 
that  nndeniably  exist  to-day  throngfa  the 
nse  nf  nntornobiloa. 
The  continued  increase  in  the  use  of 


automobiles  for  many  years  past  has  sow 

established  firmly  the  proposition  that  the 
automobile  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  a  new 
method  of  locomotion,  but  it  is  destined 
to  beeome  the  reigxiing  method,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  sanely  the  relation 
of  the  automobilist  to  the  public  streets. 
The  immense  advantage  whieh  the  use  of 
antoniobilcs  is  gi\ing  us,  not  only  in  plea8» 
ure  and  health,  but  in  cleanliness  and 
economy  of  time,  is  extending  their  use 
into  the  fields  of  commerce.  The  move- 
ment for  law  and  order  will  find  ardent 
supporters  among  the  ranks  of  the  auto- 
mobilists.  The  automobile  elubs  of  the 
country  are  now  exerting  a  tremendous 
effort  in  this  direction. 
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CHARLES  GHAILE-IiONG 
mLT  vmam  aMSM  commronnnuL  jun  tmeamtMxt  or  taainoit  vo  sonu 


[HE  awakening  of  China 
has  had  the  effect  of 
awakening    also  the 
United  States  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  past 
friendly  relations  with 
the  f ormo',  mid  its  pres- 
ent  and  future  commer- 
eial  interests  therewith,  developing  thus  a 
policy  which  consists  in  the  maintenance, 
peaeeably  if  we  can  but  forcibly  if  we 
,  must,  of  "the  territorial  integri^  of 
*  ,  China  and  the  Open  Door." 

The  awakeninf  of  China  and  the  United 
States  is  late,  for  Japan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  treaties  offensive  and  defensive 
with  each  other,  occupy,  or  affect  to  oc- 
cupy, the  plaee  of  privileged  protectors  of 
China,  a  plaee  which  the  United  States 
should  have  taken  long  ago  by  reason  of 
its  traditional  friendliness  and  its  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific,  emphasized  now  by  the 
possession  of  the  Philippines. 

Tb«  JaiMnlzatlon  of  China 

Japan's  victory  in  her  war  with  China 
in  1894-95  procured  for  her  indemnity  in 
money,  the  cession  of  Formosa,  and  the 
prcatige  of  suooess,  whieh  was  immmse. 


From  that  time  on  Japan  has  been 
strengthening  her  army  and  navy  against 
Russia  with  the  object  whidi  has  been 

achieved.  Whilst  at  the  same  time  Qlina 
has  been  cultivated  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  without  the  moral,  if 
not  the  material,  control  of  that  eonntry, 
Japan  could  not  alone  accomplish  the  task 
she  had  assumed  of  directing  the  destinies 
of  the  Orient. 

Japan  has  undertaken  the  Japanization 
of  China  methodically  by  the  establish- 
ment in  China  and  Japan  of  schools, 
military,  industrial  and  agriculturaL  Be- 
emitly  twenty-two  primary'  schools  were 
opened  in  the  Chinese  provinces,  with 
3,364  scholars.  Four  of  these  schools  are 
military,  at  Paoling,  Outchan,  Nankin  and 
Canton,  and  are  modeled  after  St.  Cyr  in 
France.  The  instructors  are  Japanese  or 
Chhsese  educated  in  Japan.  The  school 
at  Canton  is  administered  by  Japanese 
entirely.  Every  year  700  young  Chinese, 
graduates  of  the  schools  in  Japan,  are  as- 
signed with  rank  to  the  provincial  army. 
The  student  frnidnates  are  all  exnltcd  and 
imbued  with  new  Japanese  ideas.  Actu- 
ally there  are  2,500  Chinese  students  in 
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the  schools  and  nniversities  of  Japan.  The 
militaiy  mandarin,  once  a  low  grade  and 
despiaed  office,  is  now  elevated  and  hon^ 

ored.  Thp  literary  class,  heretofore  the 
special  guardians  of  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  China,  now  reeognixe  the  importance, 
even  nee^ty,  of  organizing  a  national 
army,  solid  and  united,  capable  of  com- 
pelling respect  for  the  interests  and  dig- 
nitgr  of  the  Empire. 

Prince  Knrrni  and  M.  Nagaoka  have  or- 
ganized a  society  under  the  signiiicant 
name  of  T&adobunktti  ^  "Society  of  the 
Far  East  of  the  Same  Clvilizalion."  This 
society  has  opened  schools  at  Fuchow, 
Svatoa,  Shanghai  and  Tsin-Kiaiig.  At 
Hoaingan  tiiere  is  an  agricultural  school 
with  Jppnnpse  profe'^sors.  Chanp-Che- 
Tong  has  recently  sent  fifty-four  young 
Chmcae  to  the  provinces  destined  to  be- 
come professors  in  agricultural  schools. 
Nor  has  Japan  neglected  certain  signifi- 
eant  detaalB  in  tiie  aoeonterment  of  the 
prospective  professors ;  thr  r ostume  is  half 
Chinese,  half  Japanese,  and  the  tress  is 
cut  off  I  The  fever  of  reform  extends  to 
the  women,  with  whom  the  practice  of 
bandaging  the  feet  is  discoiirapred  and  per- 
haps interdicted.  The  Empress  Dowager 
aiid  'Uie  wife  of  General  Tnan-Sie-Ewai 
have  caused  schools  to  be  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  young  girls  after  the  Euro- 
pean methods;  the  instmetom  are  Japan* 
ese.  This  youth,  male  and  female,  is  both 
revolutionary  and  nationalist,  and  every- 
where in  China  is  heard  the  ciy :  ' '  The  af- 
fm  of  the  yellow  people  belong  only  to 
the  yellow  race." 

The  press  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  journal,  The  Clock  Destined  to 
Awaken  our  Epoch,  published  at  Shang- 
hai by  a  former  student  in  Japan,  recently 
protMted  with  disdain  afnidnst  tihie  manner 
in  which  the  whites  of  Shanghai  treat  the 
yellow  men  and  pointed  with  indignation 
to  the  notice  pasted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
public  garden : 

"Dogs  and  ChinaiO  are  not  aUowed  in 
the  garden." 

A  Japanese  journal  in  China,  recently 
praising  the  Ar  L'l  -T  ij  inese  alliance,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  might  be  exer- 
cised to  obtain  from  Great  Britain  the 
"honorahle  benevolent  renunciation  of  the 
shameful  bencfita  acoming  from  the  sale 
of  opium." 

The  police  in  China*  that  donble-edged 


sword  of  all  revolutions,  is  under  the  com- 
plete control  o£  Japan.  Colonel  Aoki, 
since  1902,  was  commissioned  by  the  Man- 
chu  genenUs,  Na  Txing  and  Lou  of  the 
Tartar  banners,  to  organize  the  police  of 
Peking.  Generals  Ynsn-Sie-Kwai  and 
Chang-Che-Tong  confided  likewise  to  Aoki 
the  organization  of  the  provincial  police. 

What  with  professors,  the  press  and  the 
police,  may  it  not  be  said  that  Japan  holds 
the  key  to  China— and  the  Open  Door? 
But  Japan  has  yet  other  factors  in  her 
&vor :  a  Japaniaed  army,  and  more  potent 
than  all  perhaps,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
cheap^labor  with  which  to  exploit  the  vast 
and  nnlimited  resources  of  China. 

China  until  now  possessed  no  national 
army,  only  the  inefTective.  inefficient 
troops  commanded  by  the  several  viceroys 
and  the  bannermen  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Emperor.  Now,  the  Empire  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  military  regions,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  two  divisictui 
composed  of  twelve  battalions  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  a  regiment  of  artillery  and  a  com- 
pany of  enfrineers;  countillg reserves,  a  to- 
tal  of  480,000.  In  two  years  China  may 
place  in  line  100,000  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  commanded  lif  Chinese  edu- 
cated in  Japan. 

General  Yuan-Sie-Kwai,  the  energetic 
and  intdligent  vic^y  of  Petdiili,  com' 
mands  at  Tientsin  an  army  of  50,000  men 
or|;ani/.ed  d  la  Japonaise,  with  a  Japanese 
staff  and  Japanese  or  Chinese  educated  at 
Tokio.  A  recent  article  in  a  review  asserts 
that  the  Mikado  aspires  to  become  the  Em- 
peror of  China  on  the  death  of  the  Em- 
press IKnrager,  Tie-Hi,  which  may  oecnr 
suddenly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Tourandot,  the  late  Queen  of  Korea.  But 
General  Yvan,  it  is  currently  reported  in 
China,  is  likewise  a  candidate  for  the 
throne,  f^nd  nvlppd.  dnrinpr  the  Boxer  re- 
beiiion  more  lluin  one  of  the  European 
nations  which  acknowledged  his  eminent 
services  during  that  period  nssnred  him 
that  his  eandidacy  would  receive  their  act- 
ive support— when  flie  throne  was  vacant. 
Yuan-Sie-Kwai 's  candidacy  pre^^pnt^^  the 
advantage  that  it  would  flatter  a  national 
sentiment  as  well  as  the  reform  party, 
Yuan  being  a  Chinaman  and  a  reformist 
"The  Viceroy  of  Petchili,"  it  is  said, 
"cultivates  Japanese  friendship  and 
awaits  hu  hour." 
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The  linin«dUt«  CauMS  of  tli«  Boycott 

lu  the  foregoing,  the  writer  has  imper- 
feetly  grouped  certain  facts  that  the 
reader  may  appreciate  the  actual  situation 
which  confronts  the  United  States  in 
Oiiiia,  a  ntuati<m  lei^jr  eonoealed  be- 
neath the  over  optimistie  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment and  people. 

The  boycott,  among  the  many  reasons 
iffldgned  for  its  origin,  anne  "beeanse  of 
the  Exclusion  Act ;  because  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  Mr.  Wu-Ting-Fang,  ex-Chinese  min- 
ister at  Washington;  because  of  employ- 
ment of  eoolies  at  Panama ;  because  of  Mr. 
Conger's  speech  ridiculing  tlie  idea  of  a 
Chin^  boycott;  because  of  a  Chinese 
"tora&f"  in  Ameriean  eottons;  beeanse  of 
certain  caricatures  in  American  papers 
representing  Chinese  in  the  act  of  being 
clubbed  by  Ameriean  police,  etc." 

In  the  inception  of  the  boycott  the 
United  States  Government  protested  at 
Peking  through  its  minister  that  the  boy- 
cott was  a  violation  of  eertain  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin  of  1858,  whereupon 
Peking  promptly  ordered  the  violation  to 
cease  and  we  have  innocently  accepted 
that  solution  as  satisfactory.  The  United 
States  minister  should  have  advised  the 
government  of  the  futility  of  such  protes- 
tation. The  guilds  of  di^na  flince  a  thou- 
sand years  or  more  constitute  a  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  a  veritable  imperium  in 
imperio.  These  guilds  are  numerous  and 
poirerfal  and  were  established  to  defend 
the  commerce  of  the  country  froni  the 
depredations  of  the  lawless,  from  the 
bttidit  militaiy  and  from  the  government 
itself.  The  interference  of  the  mandarins 
at  Peking  was  then  purely  perfonctoiy, 
un  coup  d'SpSe  dam  le  sahle,  and  this  in- 
deed is  dearly  avowed  by  Sir  Chentimg 
^Liang  Cheng,  Chinese  minister,  in  a  re- 
cent interview:  ''This  boycott,"  said  Sir 
Chentung,  "is  not  in  any  way  a  govern- 
ment afhir,  but  emanates  from  the  comf 
mercial  gnilds  over  which  tlw  gownment 
^t  Peking  has  no  control" 

A  brief  review  of  onr  past  rdattoni 
with  China  will  help  onr  understanding  of 
why  China  has  boycotted  us. 

The  Service*  of  Amcrks  to  China 

Ch&ia's  first  treaty  with  a  Chrfaidan 

power  was  concluded  with  Russia  at  Nert- 
chinsk  September  12,  1689.  From  that 
time  until  1834  the  East  India  Company 
engaged  in  the  opiimi  trad^  valued  at  live 


to  eight  millions  annually.  In  the  latter 
year  China,  always  opposed,  endeavored  to 
protect  its  people  from  the  pernicious  com- 
merce. War  followed  with  Great  Britain, 
with  the  result  that  the  trade  was  in- 
creased, being  extended  to  Canton,  Amoy, 
Fiidiow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  while 
Hong  Kong  was  transferred  to  England 
plus  the  sum  of  $21,000,000  as  a  war  in- 
demnity. 

Again,  in  1841,  a  ransom  of  $6,000,000 
was  extracted  from  the  merchants  of  Can- 
ton. Again,  in  1856,  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  and  Canton  was  occupied  by 
the  British  and  French  December  29, 
1857.  This  last  affair  cost  China  a  large 
indemnity  and  four  years  of  military* 
occupation,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  China  sliould  henceforth 
abstain  from  applying  to  Europeans  in 
China  the  offensive  epitiiet  of  "barbarian 
from  the  "Western  Ocean." 

The  rebellion  of  the  "Taepings"  or 
"Long-haired  rebels"  commenced  in  1850. 
The  leader,  Hung-Sien-Tseun,  endeavored 
to  overthrow  the  faith  of  Confucius.  Two 
Americans,  Ward  and  Burgevine,  then  in 
Shanghai,  were  employed  by  the  Chinese 
merchants,  whose  commercial  interests 
were  jeopardized,  to  orpanize  n  military 
force  for  their  protection.  Ward  and 
Bnrgevine  possessed  both  courage,  energy 
and  military  ability,  and  having  recruited 
the  men  led  them  against  the  Taepings 
with  sQch  snccess  that  the  troop  acquir^ 
the  soubriquet  of  the  "Ever  Victorious 
Army."  Ward  fell  at  Tseld  and  his  serv- 
ices were  commemorated  by  the  Chinese 
Government  as  a  Joss  or  God.  Burgevine 
succeeded,  but  being  of  a  more  impulsive 
nature  than  his  gallant  predecessor,  he 
could  not  brook  the  provocations  and  im- 
pertinence of  the  mandarins  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  the  Amerieans.  One  day  the 
mandarin,  who  should  have  paid  Burge- 
vine's  ragged  and  moneyless  soldiers, 
treated  the  Ameriean  with  some  insulting 
remark,  whereupon  he  knocked  the  man- 
darin down,  took  the  cash,  paid  the  tnx^ 
and  marched  away  to  the  fronl  Tlie  iti' 
dignity  to  a  noble,  for  a  native,  was  pun- 
ishable with  death.  Buigevine  was  soon 
after  dismissed,  despite  ^  distingnisbed 
services,  tn  npprnse  the  clamor  of  the  noble 
class.  Unfortunately  for  Burgevine  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  American  prestige, 
Bqriinghame  had  not  yet  amved  in 
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China.  He  undoubtedly,  recognizing:  the 
importance  of  sustaining  his  coinpatriot, 
would  have  found  means  to  have  placated 
the  irate  mandarin  and  perhaps  have  in- 
duced him  to  "kiss  the  hand  tliat  smote 
him."  But  our  government  bad  no  policy 
of  its  own  at  that  time,  that  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  proper  territory. 
Not  evon  tli?^  question  of  reciprocity  with 
the  Soulli  American  States  could  awaken 
the  interest  its  distinguished  author 
hoped,  or  disturb  the  almost  Korean-like 
calm  of  American  commerce  of  those  days. 

The  Britiah  Govemmeat,  however,  hast- 
ened to  profit  by  the  dismissal  of  Burge- 
vine  by  recommending  in  his  place  Major 
Charles  George  Gordon,  K.  E.,  of  the 
Britiflh  Army,  who  was  promptly  con- 
firmed  as  commander  of  the  "Ever  Vic- 
torious." Gordon  led  this  so-called  vic- 
torious army  with  his  characteristic  valor, 
and  the  laniels  won  by  his  Ameriean 
friends  were  confounded  with  his  own  and 
the  good  name  and  prestige  of  which  the 
United  States  m^t  have  profited  politic 
cally  and  commercially,  naturally  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  Government, 

Subsequently,  in  1874,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Gordon  entered  the  service  of  Ismail 
Paeha,  Kht^dive  of  Efrypt.  Appointed 
Governor-General  of  the  Equatorial  Prov- 
iooe  of  Egypt,  the  writer,  then  a  Iiienten- 
ant-Colonel  in  the  Efrj'ptian  Army,  was 
made  his  chief  of  staff,  aceompanyin^r  him 
to  Central  Africa.  Gordon  frequently  re- 
fmed  to  his  service  with  the  ' '  Ever  Vic- 
torious Army"  and  always  with  affect  ion 
and  strong  praise  of  the  American^  Ward 
and  Burgevine.  "The  Chinese,**  he  said, 
**made  "Ward  a  Joss  and  he  merited  this 
high  distinction;  tliey  grave  7iie  the  pea- 
cock%  feather  which  was  all  I  deserved." 

Let  us  suppose  for  an  instant  that  Gor- 
don, the  British  officer,  had  been  consti- 
tuted a  Joss  instead  of  Ward,  the  Ameri- 
ean. Is  there  any  one  so  innocent  as  to 
think  that  the  British  Government  would 
have  abandoned  him,  as  Bursjevine,  who 
represented  Ward's  name  and  work  was 
ahtt^oned,  to  tiie  foxy  of  a  mandaruit 
'On  the  contrary  those  who  know  how 
Great  Britain  has  profited  by  such  heroes 
as  GordiMi  koxm  ^t  long  ago  Gordon 
vonld  have  been  classed  with  Confucius 
and  his  statue  placed  in  every  temple  in 
China,  to  the  glory  of  the  British  name 
fhroQghont  the  Middle  Kingdom. 


"Three  tilings,'*  said  the  wise  Caliph 
Omar,  "rarely  return  to  man:  a  spoken 
word;  a  sped  arrow  and  a  lost  opportu- 
nity. '  *  And  yet  the  govemme  ti  t  a  t  Wash- 
ington  may  take  courage.  "Ward's  name 
is  not  forgotten  in  China  and  it  may  still 
be  invoked  with  practical  benefit. 

America's  first  commercial  relations 
with  Cliina  be^'an  with  the  Amerir-an  clip-  . 
per  slii]),  the  Empress  of  China,  John 
Green,  master,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  in  1784.  Subsequently,  in  1832, 
President  Andrew  Jackson  appointed  Mr.  / 
Edward  Roberts,  of  New  Hampshire,  "a 
commissioner  to  examine  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  extend  the  eomraerce  of  the 
United  States  on  that  sea ;  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  value  of  trade  with 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  . 

Mr.  Caleb  Gushing  (M>ncladed,  in  1844, 
our  first  treaty  with  China,  Article  zziiii 
of  which  expressly  prohibited  trade  in 
opium  and  declared  that  "the  United 
States  would  undertake  to  prevent  their 
fiair  from  being  abused  by  the  snb jeets  of 
other  nations.  .  ."  This  courageous  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  Chinese  morality 
placed  the  United  States  high  in  popular 
esteem  in  China,  and  this  was  followed  in 
Novcnihf  r.  1858,  by  the  retnrn  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  excess  of  a  sum  paid  by 
China  in  satisfaction  of  certain  claims  Iqr 
American  citizens.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  money  returned,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  jrenerous  return  of  the  balance  of 
the  indemnity  fund  by  the  United  States 
to  China  can  not  fail  to  elieit  feelings  of 
liindness  and  admiration  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  China  towards  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  the  friendly 
relations  so  long  existing  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  strenprthcTT^d  " 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Ansou  Burling- 
hame  in  1862  as  United  States  minister  to 
China  was  destined  to  brinp:  America  and 
that  country  into  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions. As  an  indication  that  'Sir.  Burling- 
hame  appreciated  the  importance  of  hia 
mission  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Seward  may 
be  cited: 

"In  my  dispatch  No.  18,  of  Jnne  2, 
1862, 1  had  the  honor  to  write  if  the  treat>' 
powers  could  agree  amon?  themselves  to 
the  neutrality  of  China  and  together  se- 
enre  order  in  the  treaty  porta  and  give 
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Iheir  mural  support-  to  that  party  in  China 
in  favor  of  order,  the  intenasts  of  huinau- 
ity  would  be  subserved." 

In  1868  Mr.  Burlinghamo  resipnod  from 
the  United  Stat^  service  and  arrived  in 
America  as  the  chief  of  an  important  Chi- 
nese embassy.  Respond inf;  to  a  toast  at  a 
banquet  tendered  the  embassy  in  New 
York,  June  23,  Mr.  Burlinghame  said: 
"China,  emerging  from  the  mists  of  time 
but  ycstt^rday,  suddenly  entered  ymir 
western  gates  and  confronts  you  by  repre- 
sentatives here  to-night.  What  ham  you 
to  say  to  her?  Shr  eonit'S  with  no  incnace 
on  her  lips.  She  comes  with  the  great 
doctrine  of  Confucius  uttered  2,300  years 
ago :  '  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would 
not  have  others  do  unto  you.'  She  asks 
you  to  forget  your  ancient  prejudices,  to 
abandon  your  aasumptions  of  superiority, 
and  to  submit  your  qno«<tion8  with  her, 
as  she  proposes  to  submit  her  questions 
with  you,  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason.  She 
wishes  no  wnr ;  sho  iisks  of  you  not  to  inter- 
fere in  her  internal  affairs.  She  asks  you 
not  to  send  her  leettirers  who  are  incompe- 
tent men.  She  asks  that  you  will  respect  tho 
neutrality  of  her  waters  and  the  intpqrrity 
of  her  territory.  Slie  a.sks  in  a  word  to 
be  left  perfectly  free  to  unfold  herself 
precisely  in  that  form  of  civilization  of 
which  she  is  most  capable.  She  asks  you 
to  give  to  those  treaties  which  were  made 
under  the  pressure  of  war  a  generous  and 
Christian  construction." 

Oar  Recent  RctotiaBe  WItli  Ghlaa 

Rince  the  visit  of  the  BurUngfaame  em- 
bassy  thirty-seven  years  have  passed. 
What  have  we  done  in  this  long  interval  to 
develop  the  friendly  relations  with  China 
effected  by  Burlinehame?  Alas!  nothinp. 
but  on  the  contrary  almost  every  act  of 
government  has  been  to  alienate  a  nation 

wliich  opened  wid*'  its  doors  to  US  whilo 

closed  to  all  the  world  beside, 
I    "Why  China  boycotted  American  com- 
/  merce  might  be  tersely  explained  by  citing 
I  the  Exclusion  Act,  the  treaty  of  ^f^SO,  by 
I  which  Chinese  laborers  were  excluded  from 

America.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  not 

qTiitc  so  readily  recalled. 

The  United  States  opened  up  Japan  in 
1854.  In  1879  in  the  same  Don  Quixote 
si)irit  it  was  decided  to  open  Up  Korea. 
Admiral  Shufeldt  of  the  United  States 
Navy  was  dispatched  in  the  Tieonderoga 
to  make  a  treaty.  The  admiral's  mission 


failed,  not  because  of  want  of  tact  or  dip- 
lomatic skill  on  his  part,  for  he  possessed 
these  qualities  in  llie  maximum  d^ree^ 
but  his  despatches,  which  he  assnmed  to 
be  faultless,  were  positively  impolite  and 
blocking  to  the  Korean  protocol,  whose 
ideas  of  etiquette  were  so  complicated  and 
exacting  as  to  require  the  control  of  a 
special  department  known  as  the  Ministry 
of  Rites  and  Ceremonies.  The  admirtd 
sent  his  despatches  to  the  Ctovernor  of 
Fusan  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  ministry  in  question.  A  few  days 
thereafter  the  despatches  were  returned 
with  the  remark  that  there  was  no  such 
person  or  eotintry  as  the  "King  of  Coree*' 
(the  Department  spelled  Corea  at  that 
time  with  C  and  not  K),  that  their  King 
and  country  should  be  addres.sed;  **7'a»- 
Chdsen-Tai-Kun-Chu"— or.  His  Majesty 
the  Great  Kinjr  of  Great  Chosen.  The 
clerks  of  the  Department  of  State  had 
neglected  the  polite  prefaee  of  the  com- 
munication, and  did  notknoi^  that  neither 
Corea  nor  Korea  was  the  name  of  the 
country  to  which  an  American  ambaasar 
dor  had  bem  accredited,  but  Chosen,  the 
Corean  name  of  the  country  which  signi- 
fies the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 

The  admiral  sailed  away  furious  at  his 
discomfiture  but  helpless.  Li  Hun^'  Chang, 
however,  wa.H  a  friend  of  the  United  > 
States  and  proffered  his  good  offices  in  the 
einerfrency,  and  thanks  to  his  influence, 
then  paramount,  the  admiral  concluded 
the  coveted  treaty  at  Inchon  or  Chemulpo 
in  1SH2. 

In  1888  the  United  States  gave  great 
offense  to  China  in  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea,  a  vassal  kingdom  en- 
titled by  China  in  tier  official  communica^ 
tions  as  "Little  Brother." 

Bnssian  influence  at  the  Court  of  the 

King  of  Korea  was  so  manifest  in  1S88 
that  it  excited  the  jealous  h(^tility  of  Mr. 
Yuan-Sie-Kwai,  then  Chinese  resident, 
and  Mr.  Kondo  Ma.suki.  the  charge  d'af- 
fith-tx  of  .Tapan.  M.  Waeber,  the  Ru.ssian 
charge  d'affaires,  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  country  must  stay  its  hand  until 
the  completion  of  tho  Tran=;-Siberian  rail- 
way to  Vladivostock  would  open  rail  com- 
munication witJi  St.  Petersburg,  adopted 
a  ]iolicy  of  temporisation.  He  chose  the 
United  States  licjration  as  a  sort  of  buffer. 
He  suggested  that  the  United  States 
minister  reaident  should  become  the  for- 
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eign  adviser  to  the  Kinpr.  with  a  large 
salary,  aud  cousequeutly  the  probability, 
nay  eertainty,  of  controlling  the  valuable 
concessions  in  the  exploitation  of  Kon-a's 
riob  gold  mines;  M.  Waeber  suggested  the 
appointment  of  Ameriean  military  in- 
structors for  the  Korean  army,  and  finally 
it  was  the  Russian  who  induced  the  United 
States  to  adopt  his  government's  policy  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  Korea  by 
Bending  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  aud  to 
Washington  Korean  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiaxy.  The  American  military  InstTnetovi 
were  appointed,  and  likewise  the  Korean 
ministers  to  Europe  and  America.  It  was 
manifestlj  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
place  warm  for  Russia.  Later,  when  the 
American  minister  was  expecting  the 
nomination  of  foreign  adviser  to  the  King, 
the  Korean  Foreign  Office  suddenly  pM»- 
mulgated  the  decree  appointing  a  candi- 
date arrived  that  day  from  Tokio.  The 
announcement  fell  lilce  a  thunderbolt  from 
a  cloudless  sky.  It  was  the  first  challen^ 
by  Japan  of  Russia's  influence  in  Korea. 
The  United  Staf  es  in  these  nuitten  was 
elearly  the  houc-emissaire,  the  scapegoat 
of  the  policy  of  the  Russian  charge  d'af- 
faires, in  return  for  our  willingness  to 
serve  witii  such  iUnaoiy  benefits  men* 
tioned. 

The  interference  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Chinese  question  excited  the  jealotimea 

of  the  European  representatives,  but  more 
especially  Japan  and  China,  finally  cul< 
minating  in  the  Chinese-Japanese  war 
(1894),  in  which  China  was  defeated  with 
loss,  among  other  thingSi  of  the  "Little 
Brother." 

The  ■s^ston  Act 

China  has  been  awakened  this  fimr  by 
Japan,  who  has  found  the  open  8esanie  to 
the  Chinese  soul  in  a  mntnal  revolt  against 
the  obnoxious  Exehisiun  Act.  Tlie  writer, 
when  in  Korea  and  China,  was  frequently 
reminded  by  Chinese  gentlemen,  gradu- 
'  ates  of  American  or  European  colleges,  of 
Article  YT  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  namely : 

*'That  n<ithing  contained  in  the  treaty 
(referring  to  rights  of  the  most  favored 
nation'!'  slml!  be  held  to  confer  nfitumlizn- 
tion  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  nor  upon  the  suhptcig  of  China  in 
the  United  States." 

Every  educated  Chinaman  resents  this 
manifest  discrimination  and  will  tell  you, 
as  the  writer  has  been  told,  that  the  United 


States  rates  him  as  less  than  the  negro, 
upon  whom  it  has  conferred  the  honor  of 
amendmrats  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Chinaman  writhr?;  imtlnr  t]ie  humiliation 
which  is  ail  the  more  insupportable  that  it 
is  expressed  in  round  letters  to  tiie  worUL 

Secretary  Taft,  recently  returned  from 
a  brief  visit  to  China,  ha.s  boldly  declared 
that  "serious  trouble  may  follow  perma- 
nent adherence  to  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Exclusion  Aet,"  and  suggests  a 
modification  either  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
by  treaty.  In  this  conneetion  Ifr.  Jamee 
J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  a 
very  respectable  authority,  says: 

"The  Chinese  boycott  has  been  th^ 
greatest  commercial  disaster  America  has 
ever  miflFered.    The  Ameriean  people  are      ^  r 
fools  and  vaingloriously  pat  themselves  on 
the  back  over  the  ao-calle<l  American  in- '  ^' 
vasion  of  European  and  Oriental  markets, 
while  the  other  countries  say  nothing  but  i  > 
have  practically  monopolized  the  trade.  •  •  pv. 
The  people  who  are  banking  on  Oriental  | 
trade  are  bound  to  be  disappointed.  The  | 
United  States  can  not  compete  with  for-  i 
eign  countries  until  we  can  manufacture  I 
products  at  a  lower  cost,  whidi  means  1 
cheaper  labor."  * 

How  will  the  United  States  compete 
witli  the  cheap  labor  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  for  a  fact  is  labor  at  ten  cents  a 
dayf  That  is  a  <|nesti<m  under  present 
conditions  which  may  not  be  answered. 
Will  we  not  be  forced  to  modify  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act  and  permit  a  certain 
ingress  yearly  which  vagbt  be  made  to 
include  also  the  European  immigrant! 
We  talk  of  maintaining  the  "Open  Door'* 
in  the  Orient,  in  China;  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  our  .serene  and  self-satis- 
fied souls  that  we  have  closed  our  own 
door  to  China  and  Chinamen. 

To  compete  for  commercial  superiority, 
even  parity,  in  the  Pacific  we  are  given 
the  choice  of  two  weapons:  cheap  labor  or 
ultimate  war  with  Japan  that  we  may 
maintain  our  commerep  in  the  Pacific. 
China  may  not  be  placated  by  anything 
else  than  a  re[>eal  of  the  Exclusion  Aet. 
Why  not  ofTer  at  least  to  modify  it  and 
tlius  relieve  her  of  a  distinction  which  has 
wounded  and  humiliated  her  national 
hf»Tinr?  Conrrress  will  be  wise  in  antiei[)at- 
ing  a  demand  indirectly  conveyed  by  the 
denunciation  of  the  Treaty  of  1880  by 
China. 
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HERBERT  8.  HADLBY 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  FOR  MISSOURI 

Fketognpk  on  pa^  330 
BY 

DANTE  BARTON 


IP  ROM  the  politician's  point  of  view  the 
great  need  of  the  Republican  party 
in  MiflBonri  has  been  more  and  stronger 
public  spoakera.  When  the  state  convon- 
tion  of  1!M)4  was  in  session  the  Republi- 
can organization  determined  that  it  wonld 
contest  with  the  reform  clement  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  tho  honor  of  over- 
turning in  the  i$tate  a  bad  system  of  ma- 
chine polities.  It  took  stock  of  its  ma- 
terial and  evprvwhere  ono  rouhl  hour  the 
assertion  that  the  party  needed  candidates 
who  would  "pro  after  the  Democrats"— it 
was  the  phrase  employed.  Then  the  con- 
vention turned  to  "young  Herb  Iladley" 
and  forced  upon  him  a  nomination  for 
Attorney  (if  ncraL  It  waft  literallj  a  case 
of  "draft." 

Herbert  S.  llaUley  was  at  that  time 
only  thir^-two  yearn  old,  bat  he  had  al- 
ready gained  a  reputation  as  a  stnmp 
speaker  in  political  contests.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Young  Republicans'  Clnb 
of  the  state  and  had  held  municipal  and 
county  offices.  What  was  of  more  conse- 
quence to  him  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
had  become  recogniaed  and  he  was  ranked 
among  the  leading  younprer  members  of 
the  bar  in  Kansas  City.  To  relinquinh  a 
good  practice  for  a  mere  fighting  chance 
to  win  an  office  nf  mneh  smaller  emolu- 
ment did  not  appeal  to  the  young  lawyer ; 
bat  when  his  protests  to  the  conTention 
were  overmled  he  aeeepted  die  nomixMr 
tion. 

It  will  afford  a  good  insight  into  the 
rharaeter  of  the  Missouri  offieer  who  is 
Ifiidin^:'  the  state's  legal  fight  on  Stand- 
ard Oil,  to  consider  Uie  features  of  tlie 


eanvass  which  followed.  As  a  first  propo- 
sition the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
second  most  important  offiee  of  the  eom> 

inonwealth  aligned  himself  with  the  ho'<f 
principles  involved  in  the  canvass.  He 
coold  do  so  eonsistenlly  beesnse  he  had 
made  an  admirable  record  as  the  prosecut- 
ing: offieer  of  Jackson  Cnnnty,  which  in- 
cludes KaiiHa.s  City.  Moreover,  his  entire 
bent  had  been  clean  and  honorable.  Eto, 
in  the  conte.st  he  hammered  the  corrup- 
tionista  and  advocated  a  progr^ive  state 
policy. 

But  he  did  more  than  that.  ITe  re- 
garded his  nomination  as  a  commission  to 
defeat  all  Democrats,  and  he  vigorously 
opposed  Mr.  Folk,  the  reform  candidate 
for  Governor.  In  his  line  of  opposition  he 
never  did  or  said  anything  which  would 
forfeit  his  self-reqiect  or  the  respect  of 
others,  but  he  very  palpably  held  a  brief 
for  the  candidate  of  his  own  party  for 
the  post  of  Governor.  This  was  very  prob- 
ably "good  politics."  and  it  was  legiti- 
mate politics.  The  man  he  supported  was 
a  respectable  business  man.  But  it  waa 
not  sentiment  nor  deferenee  to  pablie 
sentiment. 

And  there  one  gets  a  good  idea  of  the 
Missoari  Attorney-General.  He  is  not  the 
least  sentimental  or  emotional  in  what 
may  be  called  hia  civic  personality.  One 
cotdd  not  well  imagine  his  being  worked 
up  over  public  wrongs  or  social  iniquities. 
A  few  years  ago  in  a  speech  on  Labor 
Day  he  spoke  of  the  glory  of  a  country 
"where  every  man  is  a  sovereign  and 
every  woman  a  queen."  The  iron  of  in 
justice  has  not  entered  the  soul  of  a  man 
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who  could  say  that,  even  in  the  formula 
of  a  platitude.  Mr.  liadiey  has  "grows 
older  with  the  Tears,"  hut  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  is  any1hin<r  i)uf  a  radical  and  that 
he  will  never  be  swept  oH  his  feet  by  a 
pMBion  to  set  the  world  right. 

It  is  justice  to  him  and  it  is  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  his  present  service 
to  get  this  viewpoint  clear.  Uadley  has 
proved  his  posseasioii  of  an  unusually 
stronp  sense  of  duty.  Good  faith  is  really 
an  CHNential  part  of  his  make-up.  In  an 
authorized  interview  he  has  said  that  his 
servioe  in  the  Standard  Oil  prosecution 
wfi»^  no  more  than  he  would  have  per- 
formed for  any  other  client  He  has  been 
an  attorney  for  the  street  railway  eoni' 
pany  of  Kansas  City— he  was  in  that  posi- 
tion when  "drafted"  to  make  the  raee  for 
AUui  iiey-Cleneral— and  he  mi^lit  enter 
the  same  employment  when  his  term  of 
public  office  expires.  He  hn-  ^nid  as  much 
in  the  interview  already  mentioned.  But 
good  faith  to  that  client  would  not  inelnde 
service  antagtmistic  to  the  attorney's  well- 
grounded  notions  of  honor  and  qrood  faith 
to  the  public.  This  is  not  an  unconfirmed 
generality.  Mr.  Hadley  has  exemplified 
it  by  Ids  actions  in  various  relations  and 
by  public  addresses  touching  legal  ethics. 

The  conventions  of  a  popularly  accepted 
social  order  fit  admirably  with  the  quality 
of  the  Missouri  Attorney-General.  They 
will  probably  never  receive  a  profound 
analyms  from  him.  'Certainly  they  will 
never  enpa^re  his  acrtrre'<sive  opposition. 
He  is  temperamentally  conservative.  He 
is  rootedly  "safe  and  sane.'*  But  the 
abuses  of  the  established  order— that  is  a 
differ- nt  thing.  "Conventional  crimes, " 
frauds  on  the  ballot,  illicit  combinations 


in  restraint  of  trade,  invasions  of  the 
square  deal  under  the  law— these  evils  of 
the  industrial  and  political  economy  of 
the  time  run  counter  to  Mr.  Iladley's 
sense  of  justice  and  he  may  be  perma- 
nently included  in  the  opposing  forces. 

One  endowed,  as  the  subject  of  tfan 
sketch  is,  with  the  judicial  temperament 
and  with  the  capacity  for  cold  analysis 
within  the  indicated  range  of  sympathies 
is  frequently  the  best  fitted  to  set  condi- 
tions right  within  that  horizon.  Such  a 
one  has  a  definite  aim  in  view.  His  ener- 
gies are  not  paralyaed  by  the  fear  that  the 
world  has  pone  to  <?mash.  His  remedies 
are  simple  and  lie  close  at  hand.  There 
is  nothing  amorphous  or  illosoiy  in  his 
ideals.  They  are  not  too  snblimated  to  be 
practical. 

When  to  this  thoroughly  attainable  con- 
ception of  go%'ernment  are  added  the 
characteristics  of  conm^re.  self-pos-session 
and  integrity,  there  is  a  composite  which 
giveb  a  very  good  description  of  Herbert 
S.  Hadley.  Comprehending  this,  one  can 
understand  why  a  partisanship  which 
would  lead  him  to  stump  the  state  against 
its  most  conspicuous  exemplar  of  good 
government  wonld  have  no  i'jrht  with 
him  when  engaged  in  a  common  servioe 
with  his  party  opponent.  Mr.  Hadley  will 
probably  fight  Mr.  Folk  in  future  political 
contests,  hnt  as  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  state  he  has  been  the  ally  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  enforcement  of  law.  Iliat 
kind  of  public  servant  is  dancrerons  to 
special  privilege,  graft  and  lawhreaking ; 
for  he  is  not  to  be  kept  from  his  purpose 
by  threats  or  blandishments  or  the  com- 
mon mse  of  attaching  to  hi.9  actions 
motives  of  ambition  and  vaingloiy. 


WALTER  WELLMAN 

WHO  PLANS  TO  REACH  TU£  NORTH  POLE  IN  AN  AIBSHIP 

BY 

CHARLES  W.  ABTHDR 

IN  **A  Man's  Woman**  Frank  Norris  escape  from  death  and  the  circumstance 

represented  his  hero  as  starting  ea-  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  avernir." 

gerly  a  second  time  for  the  frozen  North  in  man  there  was  every  reason  why  he  should 

■eaieh  of  the  pole,  despite  the  awful  ez>  wish  to  xemain  at  home.   Walter  Well- 

perienoei  of  the  first  trip,  hia  narrow  man,  a  comiterpart  of  this  hero  in.  real 
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life,  is  now  preparing  for  his  third  polar  power  on  his  part  to  help  make  the  expe- 
dition a  success.  The  world  knows  more 
of  "Walter  Wellman's  newspaper  and 
mafjazine  writings  than  it  knows  of  Wal- 
ter Wellman,  tlu'  man.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  and  has  nu't  many  people,  but 
there  are  oth«'r  new.spaper  men  in  \Va.sh- 
ingrton  who  have  a  much  wider  acquaint- 
ance than  he.  lie  is  even  personally  un- 
known to  many  of  his  colleagues,  for 

he  is  seldom  seen 
in  the  press  galler- 
ies or  at  the  other 
haunts  of  news- 
paper men,  and  he 
is  not  what  in  lat- 
ter-day parlance  is 
called  a  "mixer," 
or,  for  that  matter, 
a  generally  popu- 
lar man.  His  tem- 
perament and  his 
personality  do  not 
win  him  friends  in- 
di.seriminately,  but 
the  friends  he  has 
are  wann  friends, 
whose  regard  for 
him  and  belief  in 
him  and  his  com- 
petence are  cordial 
and  complete.  Born 
at  Mentor,  Ohio, 
forty-.seven  years 
ago,  he  has  more 
gray  in  his  hair 
and  more  lines  in 
his  face  than  the 
average  man  of 
his  age,  for  his  previous  work  in  the  polar 
regions  and  the  bus>'  life  he  has  led  have 
left  their  marks.  He  still  limps  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  injury  received  during  his  last 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole. 

Having  more  liking  for  leisure  than 
some  others  of  his  profession,  he  is  never- 
theless an  indefatigable  worker  and  he 
accomplishes  much.  It  is  not  easy  to 
serve  a  newspaper  as  he  serves  the  one 
to  the  staff  of  which  he  is  attached;  yet 
he  performs  that  service  in  a  way  that 
has  made  him  the  most  widely  known  and 
quoted  Washington  correspondent;  he  is 
represented  in  the  pages  of  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  magazines  practically 
every  month,  and  in  addition  he  finds 
time  to  devote  to  such  matters  aa  a  system 
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expedition,  undaunted  by  the  recollections 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  he  en- 
dured and  the  dangers  he  braved  during 
his  earlier  journeys  northward  and  un- 
affected by  the  fact— again  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  man— that  there  is 
every  reason  why  he  should  wish  to  stay 
at  home. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Chi- 
cago Record  -  Her- 
ald had  instructed 
Mr.  Wellman.  who 
is  its  chief  Wash- 
ington correspond- 
ent, to  make  an- 
other effort  to 
reach  the  pole  and, 
what  is  more  re- 
markable, to  travel 
in  an  airship,  peo- 
ple who  did  not 
know  said  that  the 
whole  affair  was 
simply  a  scheme  to 
advertise  the  paper 
and  its  representa- 
tive. Because  of 
the  limited  extent 
to  which  aerial 
navigation  has 
been  carried  and 
because  some  new.s- 
papers  have  been 
known  to  resort  to 
questionable 
schemes  for  pur- 
poses of  advertise- 
ment, that  was  per- 
haps a  natural  view,  but  it  was  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  Record-Herald  is 
sincere,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Wellman  is.  Everybody  who  knows  him 
and  his  aspirations  and  ambitions  knows 
that.  It  is  a  daring,  audacious  thing  he 
is  preparing  to  do,  but  he  ha-s  done  daring 
and  audacious  things  before,  and  his 
friends  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  as 
to  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  part  of  this 
latest  project.  The  airship  may  not  come 
up  to  expectations,  but  Mr.  Wellman  can 
be  depended  on  to  perform  his  duty.  He 
may  fail  to  reach  the  pole  and  he  may  lose 
his  life  in  the  attempt;  but,  in  either 
event,  there  will  not  have  been  any  lack 
of  courage  or  skill  or  indomitable  will 
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of  railroad  transportation  which  he  has 
perfected  and  to  projects  like  the  North 
Pole  expedition  with  the  prdiminary  ar 

rangemente  for  whieh  he  is  now  enfraired. 
Mr.  Wellman's  iutiinateii  think  he  does 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  work.  Mr. 
Wellman  himself  thinks  he  is  rather  lazy, 
and  not  infrequently  expresses  regret  be- 
eauae  of  that  self-attributed  shortcoming. 
His  jSsTorite  dimuon  n  billiards,  and  al- 
most any  afternoon  when  he  is  in  Wash- 
ington he  may  be  found  playing  that 
gsme  in  the  old  hotd  across  fhe  street 
from  his  office. 

Mr.  Wellman 's  large  accomplishments 
nay  be  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  permit  his  energies  to  be 
dissipated  by  af  tent  ion  to  details.  Tie 
aims  at  results  oi  consec^uence  and  he  suc- 
ceeds in  achieving  sach  resnlts  mneh 
oftener  than  he  fails.  In  his  newspaper 
work  he  deals  only  with  important  men 
and  writes  only  on  big  subjects,  and  so 
close  is  he  to  sources  of  informatioiL  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  and  so  well 
established  is  his  reputation  as  a  cor- 
respondent lliat  he  not  only  is  enabled  to 
score  many  "beats"  on  momentous  news 
matters,  but  to  imbue  the  public  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  "beats"  and  that 
th€7  are  authoritative.  He  it  was  who 
first  gave  to  the  country  the  news  that 
Walter  Q.  Gresham  was  tp  be  {Secretary 
of  State  under  Cleveland^  in  1893,  and 
who  forecast  the  famous  five  to  four  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  in^inlar 
case.  In  conjunction  with  A.  Maurice 
Low  of  the  London  P&it  and  Boston 
Globe,  he  scored  what  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  newspaper  "scoop"  that  has 
gone  out  of  Wa^ngton  in  recent  years, 
in  the  shape  of  a  forty-eight-thousand- 
word  dispateh  pri^int?  the  details  of  the 
Diugley  tari&'  bill.  Borne  of  the  most  im- 
portant news  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
peiirr  rnp.ff'rf'nee  at  Portsmouth  Isst  BOlll- 
mer  also  came  hrst  from  him. 

That  he  is  esteemed  in  high  places  is 
shown  by  tin-  President's  selection  of 
George  B.  Corttlyon,  now  Postmaster- 
General,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  committee  dnring  tibe  last  cam- 
paign, for  it  was  Mr.  Wellman  who  first 
suggested  Mr,  Cortelyou  as  the  best  man, 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  standpoint,  for  that 
place.  Even  more  complimentary  was 
Mr.  Wellman^  connection  with  the  settle' 


ment  of  the  coal  strike  in  1902«  for  at 
different  tiims  while  that  great  industrial 

battle  was  in  progress  he  acted  in  a  confi- 
dential capacity  for  President  Roosevelt, 
for  President  John  Mitchell  of  the 
miners'  organization,  for  J.  Pierpont 
^loriran  &  Co..  and  for  individual  oper- 
ators. Ostensibly  he  was  merely  attend- 
ing to  his  newspaper  duties,  and  thus  he 
was  enabled  to  work  without  permitting 
knowledge  of  his  plans  to  be  gained  by 
other  newspaper  men  who  would  have 
made  Hwm  pnblie  property.  At  one  tune 
he  took  up  with  the  operators  a  proposal 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  to  submit  all  dili'er- 
ences  to  one  arbitrator  whose  judgment 
was  to  be  accepted  by  both  sides.  The 
capitalists  did  not  acquiesce,  although  the 
suggested  arbitrator  was  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Mr.  Wellnian  then  oommeneed 
to  work  along  different  lines,  and  the 
final  settlement  was  in  a  measure  due  to 
him.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  events 
of  a  like  nature  in  which  he  has  figured* 
His  ability  in  such  matters  and  as  a 
writer  are  ^11  the  more  remarkable  in 
▼lew  of  the  fact  that  his  early  educational 
advantat^es  were  extremely  limited. 

But  his  assignment  to  go  as  elo.se  as 
possible  to  the  pole  in  an  airship  has 
directed  public  attention  to  his  previous 
exploits  in  tiie  Far  X  u  th,  rather  than  to 
his  journalistic  achievements.  The  fa- 
mons  '*dash  for  the  pole,"  his  first  at- 
tempt,  was  made  in  1804,  the  party  of 
whieh  he  was  the  head  having  started 
from  the  Norwegian  coast  ^lay  1  of  that 
year,  in  the  steamship  Ragnvald  Jarl.  A 
supply  station  was  established  on  Davis 
Island  and  the  party  then  pushed  on  as 
far  as  Walden  Island,  wl^  the  ship 
was  wrecked  in  the  ice.  Mr.  Wellman 
and  his  companions  were  rescued  by  a 
whaling  vessel  and  taken  back  to  Norway 
late  in  the  same  summer. 

The  second  expedition  went  north  in 
1898,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  Mr. 
Wellman  and  his  party  established  an 
outpost  called  Fort  McKinley,  in  latitude 
81.  Two  men  were  left  there,  but  the 
main  party  spexit  the  following  winter  at 
a  place  called  Harmsworth  House,  at 
Cape  Togethoff,  on  the  south  point  of 
Hall's  Island,  in  latitude  80.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  1899,  Mr.  Wellman 
commenced  the  earliest  sledge  journey 
ever  attempted  in  that  high  latitude,  b»> 
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ing  aeeompanied  only  by  three  Nor- 
wegians. When  Fort  McKinley  was 
reached  one  of  the  men  left  f  lii  re,  Bentzen, 
was  dead,  but  his  compauion,  Bjoervtg, 
was  safe  and  eheerfal,  despite  ttie  fa«t 
that  for  some  two  months  durinp  the  dark 
Arctic  winter  be  had  kept  the  body  of  the 
dead  man  in  the  hut  with  him.  Continu- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  pole  the  party 
found  new  lands  north  of  Freedom  Island, 
where  Nansen  landed  iu  lh95,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  had  high  hopes  of  reach- 
ing latitude  87  or  88,  if  not  the  pole  itself. 
Then,  as  a  culmination  of  a  series  of  dis- 
astera,  Mr.  Wellman  fell  into  a  snow^eoV' 
ered  crevasse  and  injured  his  leg  and  an 
ice-quake  destroyed  his  sledges  and  most 
of  his  dogs.  The  leader's  condition  be- 
coming serious,  a  retreat  was  decided  to 
be  imperative,  and  the  brave  NorwegianB 


drugged  him  on  an  improvised  sledge 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  back  to  head- 
quarters, where  they  arrived  in  A])ril. 
August  17,  1899,  Mr.  Wellman  reached 
Tromsoe  on  his  return  trip.  The  injniy 
to  his  leg  was  permanent. 

That  a  man  who  has  gone  through  such 
experiences  should  be  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  make  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  pole  is  remarkable,  but  that  he 
should  select  an  airship  for  his  vehicle  is 
nothing  short  of  startling.  Mr.  Wellman 
has  told  of  his  pri-jiarations  in  his  own 
dispatches  and  has  shown  that  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  feaaibiKty  of  the  project^ 
whether  the  public  is  or  not.  His  hopes 
for  success  are  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  if  he  fails  to  reach  the  pole  or  estab- 
lish a  farthest  north  reeonl  it  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  hia. 


CLEMENT  ARMAND  FALLIERES 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 
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■jIKAKOE  ezp^ences  no  marked  ehan^'e 
-■-  of  governmental  policy  by  the  elec- 
tion of  her  new  President,  M.  Clement 
Armand  Fallier^  The  seven-year  term 
of  M.  Loubet  being  nt  the  point  of  ex- 
piration the  choice  of  a  successor  was  a 
le^l  necessity  and  not  the  result  of  dis* 
satisfaction  or  a  want  of  confidence.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  surprisinp  that  the 
majority  of  votes  cast  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  Congress  at  Versailles  should 
be  given  to  a  man  whose  official  career  of 
thirty  years  indicated  that  he  would 
maintain  a  sunilsr  political  policy. 

Clement  Armand  Falliores,  like  Txjubet, 
is  a  man  of  the  people,  his  grandfather 
being  a  blaehsmifh  and  bis  father  a  magis- 
trate's  clerk.  Bom  at  M6zin,  Depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne,  he  wa.s  edncated 
in  Angouleme  and  Bordeaux  and  later 
studied  law  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  was  made  mayor  of  N'erac,  which  city 
he  represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties from  1876-1890,  attaching  hfanself  to 
the  party  known  as  the  Kepn!)liean  Left. 
As  a  member  of  the  united  Left  he  refused 


a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  De  Broglie 
cabinet  in  1877.  He  very  quickly  made  a 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  orator  and  was 
given  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
^tnte  for  the  Interior  in  1880.  In  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Duclerc  he  held  the  office  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  1882>83.  Sue- 
cessively  in  the  cabinets  of  Ferry,  Rou- 
vier.  Tirard  and  Freycinet  he  served  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Justice 
or  of  the  Interior.  He  was  elected  Senator 
from  his  native  department  in  1890  and 
reelected  in  1897,  finally  succeeding  M. 
Loubet  in  1899  as  President  of  the  8«aate. 
Tn  the  latter  capacity,  when  that  body  was 
convened  as  a  high  court  of  justice,  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Deroulede,  Oneris 
and  others  for  eonspira^  against  the 
State. 

In  all  these  various  public  offices  M. 
Fallieres  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  cai)acify  and  tact.  He  possesses  fine 
judicial  ability  and  insight,  and  has  a 
record  free  frcnn  all  taint  of  scandal.  His 

absolute  inle^'rity       ii7ir]ni"-;tiurirf1.  i'\'(*n 

his  opponents  yielding  him  trust  and 
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esteem.    Both  he  and  Madame  Fallieres  energy  that  dtttingiiishes  some  ot  his 

are  socially  popular  and  may  be  expected  oonntrymen,  he  has  demonstrated  his  pos- 

to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  session  of  courage  and  his  ability  to  act 

iestivities  dear  to  the  Parisian  heart,   A  with  hrmness  and  decision  when  occasion 

qniet  life  at  his  oountry  home  at  Lonpil-  demands.    In  French  parlance  he  is  a 

Ion,  whore  be  lias  extensive  vineyards,  has,  progressive  Republican  and  is  directly 

however,  iirvH\  attraetinns  for  him.  opposed  to  revolutionary  Soeinlisni.  He 

Although  born  in  1841,  M.  Fallieres  is  aim  a  devout  Catholic,  but  he  believes 

is  a  striking  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 

the  "retirement-at-forfy "  idea,  for  he  is  and  therefore  has  incurred  the  enmity  of 
a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fully  .  the  clerical  party.    Kecent  events  indi- 

eqnal  to  the  demands  that  will  he  made  cate  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  exer- 

iipon  him  by  his  new  office.    It  is  true  else  both  courage  and  firmness  in  the 

that  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  figure-  proceas  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 

head,  j)ossibly  on  account  of  a  certain  the  new  law  in  the  face  of  the  present 

want  of  aggressiveness  in  the  past.  Bat  determined  opposition  to  it  on  the  part 

though  lacfedng  somewhat  of  the  nervous  of  tiie  clei^  and  others. 

JOSEPH  W.  BAILEY 

UNIT£D  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  TEXAS 

PMMV  mpagitU 
BY 

C.  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS 


A PUBLIC  man  who  declines  a  position 
of  prominence  is  something  of  an 
anomaly.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Senator  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey  of  Texaa 
has  of  late  been  more  than  ever  in  evi- 
dence. Senator  Bailey  early  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  persistent  reports  that  Sena- 
tor Qorman  was  to  retire  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  mitiority,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  elected  as  the  Maiy lander's  suc- 
cessor in  that  capacity.  What  he  had  to 
say  when  asked  to  express  himself  was 
very  much  to  the  point:  "  1  sincerely 
hope  the  state  of  .Senator  Gorman's  health 
will  not  require  him  to  relinquish  the 
leadership,  but  whether  he  continues  in 
that  position  or  relinquishes  it,  I  will 
under  no  eireomstanees  aUow  mysdf 
chosen  to  succeed  him." 

That  Mr.  Bailey  could  have  been  elected 
to  the  leadership  when  the  minority  or- 
ganized at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress  is  at  least  j>robabIe: 
and  that  he  could  have  succeeded  Mr.  Gor- 
man in  the  event  of  the  latter's  redrement 
will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  situation.  He  would  not 
have  received  the  votes  of  all  the  Demo- 


cratic SenatoiB,  for  he  has  not  been 

eoneiliatori'.  or  even  diplomatic;,  in  his  re- 
lations with  his  colleagues,  and  some  of 
those  in  the  minority,  resenting  tins,  or 
being  opposed  to  him  for  reasons  which  in 
some  cases  had  their  genesis  as  far  back 
as  his  boyhood  days  in  Mississippi,  would 
have  favored  almost  any  other  aspirant 
for  the  place.  But  he  would  have  been 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  thirty-two 
members  on  his  side  of  the  Senate,  and  his 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  position  was  therefore  noteworthy. 

His  experience  as  leader  of  the  House 
minority  is  more  responsible  than  any 
other  fine  t^ii'Tr.  doultt less,  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  Senate  leadership.  lie  is  con- 
vinced, if  others  are  not,  that  he  does  not 
possess  the  amount  of  tact,  of  inclination 
to  smooth  over  and  propitiate,  of  capacity 
for  details,  that  is  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful handliuu  of  such  an  office.  As  he  him* 
self  i)uts  it:  "A  leader  must  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  associates  whether  he 
feels  hindly  toward  them  or  not.  Unlefls 
he  cultivates  their  good  will  he  will  fail 
in  his  leadership,  no  matter  what  his  abil- 
ity  or  character  may  be.   I  have  not  ac- 
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qvived  fhe  art  of  being  agreeable  under  all 

circumstances,  and  I  will  never  place  my- 
self in  a  position  where  a  failure  to  be  so 
would  be  certain  to  result  in  constant  per- 
sonal annoyance  to  me,  and  might  result 
in  serions  eniharrasjnnent  to  my  party." 

The  development  of  Mr.  Baiiey  since  his 
entrance  into  Congreas  in  1891  baa  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
national  life  of  that  period.  Only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  then,  he  was  immature 
and  tmpoli>bed»  and  he  lacked  the  repose 
and  the  suavity  which  so  well  hpeome  him 
to^ay.  He  was  eccentric  in  dress,  and  he 
took  himself  much  more  aerioody  than 
any  but  the  few  who  knew  the  men«!ure  of 
the  fire  that  burned  within  him.  lie  was 
the  aubjeet  of  jeata  and  flings  in  the  press, 
and  even  after  the  strength  of  liis  j^erson- 
ality  began  to  be  recognized,  it  w^as  not 
all  plain  sailing  for  the  young  man.  A 
newspaper  correspondent  of  the  type 
which  is  now  called  yellow  wrote  a  silly 
and  untruthful  story  to  the  effect  that 
Bailejr  had  declined  to  dine  with  Preaident 
McKinley  on  the  sole  ground  that  he  would 
not  wear  conventional  evening  dreaa.  That 
gave  the  paragraphera  more  material.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr,  Bailey,  while  despia- 
inpr  the  nffeetations  and  artifieialities  of 
modern  society,  is  as  much  at  home  at  a 
banquet  board  as  in  his  seat  in  tlM  Senate. 
He  prefers  the  comfortable  dinner  coat  to 
the  more  formal  evening  garment,  it  is 
trae;  bnt,  for  that  matter,  Repreaentative 
Kf  ifnr  of  Ohio,  former  speaker  of  the 
House,  wears  a  "dress  suit"  every  day. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  been  in  tbe  Senate  but  a 
few  weeks  when  he  commenced  to  make  his 
ability  and  his  influence  felt,  his  first  no- 
table perfonnance  being  the  speech  on  the 
pmposed  punishment  of  Senators  Tillman 
and  MeT.anrio  beeause  of  their  personal 
encounter  during  a  session. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  tiiat  argu- 
ment?" whispered  an  excited  Senator  to 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants  of  the  majority. 

Because  it  is  unanswerable,"  replkd 
Mr.  Spooner. 

And  that  ha.s  been  the  general  opinion 
of  most  of  the  arguments  the  Texan  has 
made  sinee.  Once  he  wa«  lanelu-d  at  be- 
cause of  his  frequent  expositions  of  the 
Constitution.  Now,  even  his  enemiea  ad- 
mit that  no  man  i.s  hctfcr  tiualifled  tO  ex- 
pound the  basic  law  than  he. 


Barring  the  time  he  laid  hands  on  Mr. 
Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bailey's  eoorae 

in  the  Senate  ha.s  been  steadily  upward. 
That  was  an  unfortunate  incident,  but  the 
public's  opinion  of  it  is  much  more  un- 
favorable to  the  Texan  than  was  that  of 
Senators  and  others  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  faeta.  He  baa  made  mistakes,  like 
every  hiunan  hein^;,  hut  the  ocea.sions  on 
which  he  has  done  the  right  thing,  and  the 
great  thing,  are  vastly  more  numerous. 
His  foresi^t  and  his  gmsp  of  big  ques- 
tions are  reraarkalile. 

Personally,  Mr.  Bailey  is  extremely  lov- 
able. Loyalty^  to  his  friends  is  perhaps 
his  most  conspieuouf?  personal  trait,  and 
he  ia  never  other  than  sincere,  or  frank, 
or  candid.  He  may  be  depended  on  never 
to  wafip  an  underhanded  contest  or  conunit 
a  dishonest  or  dishonorable  act.  He  is 
not  a  politician.  He  could  not  even 
"organize"  a  county.  He  would  rather 
relinquish  his  seat  in  the  Senate  than  do 
violence  to  one  of  \ub  convictions,  and 
hypoeriay  and  subservience  are  aa  foreign 
to  his  nature  aa  sunlight  ia  foreign  to  tihe 
night 

Bom  October  6, 1863,  he  was  the  young- 
est man  in  the  Senate  prior  to  the  election 

of  Brandecree  of  Oonneetient  and  Bnrkett 
of  Nebraska;  yet  he  is  rtsipected  and  ad- 
mired by  the  veterans  of  both  sides.  No 
man  has  more  domestic  tastes.  lie  is  never 
seen  in  clubs  or  hotel  lobbies,  where  other 
publio  men  are  wont  to  congregate,  for 
every  spare  mnraent  is  spent  with  his 
family.  He  is  unconventional  in  many 
ways,  and  he  cares  nothing  for  even  the 
simpler  manifestations  of  social  life. 
fad  T«!  fine  live  stock,  and  it  is  one  of  hia 
anihition.H  to  conduct  the  best  farm  in  the 
land  for  the  raising  of  blooded  horses  and 
cattle.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
those  terms.  Large  of  stature,  strong  and 
elear-cnt  of  face,  neatly  dres.sed,  well 
groomed,  he  is  a  figure  at  which  people  al- 
ways turn  and  look  a  second  time. 

To  <ret  baek  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  is 
already  much  more  of  a  leader  by  virtue 
of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  a  close  student 
of  affairs  and  a  powerful  debater,  than  ia 
^Fr.  Oorman  by  reason  of  the  title  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  Bailey  star  is  in 
the  aseendant,  and  if  it  does  not  riae  to 
even  preater  height  many  will  be  dlaap* 
pointed  and  more  will  be  surpriaed. 
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HOW  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-DAY  IS  PREPAiUNU 
FOB  THE  WOBLD  OF  TO-MOBBOW 


l9  There  Danger  of  Race  Extinction  f 
By  WUUun  Letter  Bodinc 


MUCH  of  the  national  alarm  over  race 
suicide  is  due  to  an  alleged  fail  iJi 
ihe  birth  rate  computed  on  incomplete 
and  misleading  ^statistics  on  "births  re- 
ported," when,  *in  reality,  thousands  of 
babies  are  born,  year  after  year,  under 
American  akiea,  that  are  not  reported.  As 
n  (Hins('(juonce  inseparable  from  lax  meth- 
ods that  prevail  mostly  in  the  large  cities, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  eent  of  the 
liirtlis  are  not  registered.  This  is  the 
opinion  I  have  recently  received  from  the 
health  commissioners  and  registrars  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis  and  many  other  cities.  And  the  be- 
lief is  concurred  in  by  Mr.  W.  A.  King, 
Chief  Statistieian  of  the  QoTemment 
Census  Bureau.  In  Chieairo.  for  instance, 
the  school  census  in  1904  showed  146,417 
children  under  and  including  the  age  of 
three  yean,  while  tl|0  total  number  of 
births  reported  for  a  comparative  three 
years  preceding  the  census  was  84,422. 
Here  is  evidence  of  a  snrplna  of  61,995 
children  in  Chicago  in  three  years'  time, 
the  greater  majority  being  of  local  birth, 
hot  not  reported. 

It  is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  when 
we  have  a  full  count  on  coffins  but  not  on 
cradles;  when  deaths  are  all  reported  but 
births  are  not;  when  n  child  must  die  be 
fore  he  is  registered  oftlcially  alive.  Presi- 
dent lioosevelt  should  .see  that  the  stork 
gets ' '  a  square  deal. "  If  the  nation  eonld 
have  a  complete  report  on  births.  T  be- 
lieve there  would  not  be  cause  for  so  much 
apprehension  over  race  suicide.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  physician  lieing  proaeented  for 
not  reporting  a  birth  T 

The  average  number  of  birtlis  anuu- 
aUy  reported  in  Chicago  Is  ahout  twenty- 


eight  thousand,  but  the  system  is  an  of- 
ficial farce,  for  the  actual  conditions  will 

show  that  Chicago  is  in  no  danger  of  the 
fate  of  Rome.  If  any  one  thinks  there  is 
race  suicide  in  Chicapo,  let  him  leave  the 
boulevards  and  take  a  stroll  through  St. 
Stanislaus  parish,  the  Stock  Yards  dis- 
trict, the  Cathedral  parish,  the  Hull 
House  distriet  and  many  other  spots  I 
could  mention.  There  are  270,000  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  Chicago  public 
sehoob  and  100,000  in  the  parochial 
schools.  The  city's  elementary  grades  are 
overcrowded,  and  the  kindergartens  are 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  It  keeps  the 
buildmi  busy  to  conatroct  schoolhoosea 
fast  enoufjh  to  keep  pace  with  posterity. 

America  is  in  less  danger  of  race  ex- 
tinction than  any  nation  in  fhe  world. 

Its  birth  rate,  even  on  the  face  of  incom- 
plete returns,  compares  favorably  with 
other  nations.  The  official  figures  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  giving  the  birth  rates  of 
the  world  per  1,000  mean  popnlatioD,  is 

as  follows:  ^ 

Birtb  rate.   Death  rate. 

Uuitca  states   35,1  17.4 

England  and  W«l«i^   30.1  1  S.4 

Scotland   30.7  18.8 

Ireland   23.0  18.1 

Oeaaiark   80.3  17.7 

VoTWKy    30.4  16.5 

Swodfn    27.2  18.4 

Austria   37.2  27.1 

Hungary   40.5  30.3 

CJtrinany   .36.2  22.5 

Nctlierlaads   32.7  18.6 

Belgium   28.9  19.2 

Franc*   22.2  21.6 

Italy   35.5  24.6 

Switzerland    27.7  19,0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  while 
a  few  eountriea  have  a  higher  birth  rate 
than  America,  they  also  have  a  hif;her 
death  rnf<\  and  that  this  country,  with  its 
eoiaparatively  low  death  rate,  and  a  birth 
rate  of  35.1  per  1»000  mean  popalati<m, 
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occupies  the  best  position  in  the  chances 
of  replenished  population.  If  all  the 
births  were  reported  the  showing  would 
be  of  still  preater  advantage. 

A  Barfe  Canal  Between  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie 

By  W.  rnnk  McOvirc 

THE  plan  to  connect  the  furnace  dis- 
tricts of  Pittsburg  and  the  Mahon- 
ing valley  with  Lake  Erie  by  a  barge 
canal,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  million  dollars,  is  now  taking  on  form. 
Completed,  this  canal  for  the  handling  of 
iron  ore  and  coal  will  comprise  one  of  the 


its  present  gigantic  dimensions.  A  pro- 
visional ship  canal  committee  was  at  that 
time  appointed  by  the  Pittsburg  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  A.S80ciation. 
The  matter  was  even  brought  before  Con- 
gress, but  the  plan  to  many  did  not  at  that 
time  seem  feasible. 

Surveyors  have  been  at  work  during  the 
past  few  months  upon  four  proposed 
routes.  An  all-Pennsylvania  route  with 
northern  terminal  at  the  port  of  Erie  was 
considered.  Conneaut  and  Geneva,  Ohio, 
were  also  possibilities.  The  route,  how- 
ever, which  has  practically  been  decided 
upon  from  Pittsburg  follows  the  Ohio 
River  to  Beaver,  Pa,,  up  the  Beaver  to 


ASHTABULA  HAAfiOR.  THE  NORTHERN  TERMINAL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BARGE  CVNAL 


greatest  industrial  enterprises  of  the  age, 
its  annual  tonnage  in  all  probability  doul>- 
ling  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Charters 
have  been  granted  to  ship  canal  companies 
in  both  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  $600,- 
000  have  been  subscribed  toward  the  pre- 
liminary work. 

Ninety  million  tons  of  freight  go  out  of 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity  every  year  by  rail 
and  25,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are  re- 
ceived in  cars  at  her  furnaces.  To  carry 
a  goodly  portion  of  this  great  traffic  by 
water  in  2,000-ton  barges  at  one-third  of 
the  present  cost  is  the  new  plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  project  was  discusse<l  a  decade 
ago,  long  before  the  traffic  in  ore  and  coal 
and  manufactured  products  had  reached 


the  mouth  of  the  Mahoning,  and  thence  • 
through  the  Mahoning  Valley  to  Warren 
and  Niles,  after  which  it  breaks  into  Ash- 
tabula County  and  finds  its  northern  ter- 
minal at  the  famous  lake  port  of  Ashta- 
bula. The  improvements  which  are  being 
made  to  the  Ohio  River  by  the  government 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  project  of  a 
ship  canal,  providing,  as  they  do,  for  an 
increa.sed  depth  of  water. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Beaver  is  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  from  Beaver  to  Ashta- 
bula, over  the  route  as  outlined,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seven  miles,  but  by  fol- 
lowing the  natural  waterways,  the  canal 
to  be  dug  will  be  but  little  more  than  fifty 
miles  in  length.  The  summit  of  this  canal 
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will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Warren,  and  in 
height  will  be  about  the  same  bm  'Uie  Wel- 
land  Canal.  Between  the  summit  and 
Laice  Erie  a  goodly  number  of  locks  will 
be  required.  The  depth  of  the  canal  will 
be  twelve  feet  and  the  loeks  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  a  fifteen-foot  depth  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  work  of  building 
the  new  canal^  it  is  figured,  will  occupy 
not  more  Hum  five  years.  If  be«run  the 
coming  year  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
time  it  is  completed  the  ore  traflSe  of  the 
Great  Lakes  \vill  have  increased  to  40,000,- 
000  tons  annually.  The  amount  of  ore 
which  passed  through  the  Soo  Canals  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1906  exceeded  thirtgr-one 
million  ton*?. 

In  spite  of  all  the  improvement*  which 
the  ore  and  eoal^eanyiniir  railroads  have 
been  making  and  the  marvelous  amount 
of  rolling  stoek  recently  built,  they 
are  now  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
traffic  between  lake  ports  and  fumaees 
without  a  congestion  every  now  and  then, 
A  Pittsburg  and  Lake  £rie  ship  canal 
would  do  the  work  of  fifteen  railroads  at 
the  cost  of  one.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  the  ore  and  coal  between  the  lakes  and 
furnaces  would  go  through  the  canal.  The 
great  ships,  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
lone,  and  with  15,000  tons  capacity,  could 
not,  of  course,  navigate  a  twelve-foot  ship 
eanaL  Loaded  to  their  capacity  these  big 
diips  require  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet  or 
more.  Tonrether  with  the  unloadinj;  ma- 
chinery for  which  they  are  especially 
built,  these  vessels  repreaont  a  great  eeim* 
omy  in  iron  ore  transportation.  They  will 
continue  to  unload  at  the  lower  lake  ports 
directly  into  cars,  and  if  their  nambers 
.  increase  in  years  to  come  will  of  them- 
selves  keep  the  railroads  busy. 

In  the  use  of  the  2,000-ton  barges  it  is 
proposed  that  they  diall  go  to  the  ore 
docks  of  the  upper  lakes  and  brin<r  their 
cargoes  to  Lake  Erie  and  then,  without 
discharging  th<^  cargoes,  proceed  on  the 
canal  to  Pittsburg  harbor.  Some  hsTe  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  whether  harjjes  of  the 
draft  of  those  proposed  would  be  a  suc- 
cess in  the  stom»  of  Lake  Superior,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  they 
would.  The  whaleback  type  of  ore-carrier 
is  being  considered  in  this  connection  as 
most  suitable.  The  whaleibaek,  when  the 
hatches  are  closed,  allow??  the  heavy  ;im  to 
wash  over  it,  sometimes  almost  burying  it 


and  yet  without  danger.  This  is  the  type 
of  vessel  which  is  paaring  from  the  lakes, 
however,  for  the  reason  that,  tin  ler  the 
present  regime,  it  can  not  couipete  in  size  - 
with  the  modem  ships.  It  is  said  to  be 
impossible  to  build  a  whaleback  steamer 
500  feet  long. 

The  proposed  canal  would  also  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  transportation 
of  paekape  freiprht.  Pittshnrp  manufac- 
turers would  ship  far  and  wide  over  the 
'new  waterway,  and  merehants  and  resi- 
dents all  along  the  route  would  receive 
their  supplies  at  a  greatly  reduced  carry- 
ing rate  by  water.  In  Beaver,  Pa., 
Toungstown  and  Niles,  01)  io,  and  otlwr 
places  alonir  the  route,  the  inhabitanbi 
are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  proj- 
ect. The  route  traverses  a  ridi  farming 
and  dairying  territory  in  which  package 
freight  stoaniors  would  establish  landings 
after  the  manner  of  those  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mimiasippi  Rivers.  It  is  predicted  that, 
even  the  cotton  ir^'owers  of  the  South 
would  ship  via  this  new  canal  instead  of 
via  the  Atlantie  to  the  New  England  States. 
Lumber  and  wheat  from  the  Northwest 
would  likely  find  its  way  down  the  Pitta- 
burg  &  Jjake  Erie  Ship  Canal  to  the 
regions  along  the  Ohio  River.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  project  will  be  watched  with 
interest  throughout  industrial  America. 


The  American  Enfincer  Dononstrator 
Abr«Md 

By  Ceorte  Ethclbcrt  Wabh 

AlklERICAX  <:oods  abroad  have  to  con- 
-  tend  with  many  adverse  conditions 
which  hamper  manufacturers*  agents  in 
their  effort  to  introduce  them,  and  it 
would  seem  at  times  as  if  a  combination 
existed  against  the  United  States  to  dis- 
credit its  manufactured  products.  At 
least  the  rivalry  is  so  intense  in  some 
tields  that  American  manufacturers  of 
macliinery  have  gone  to  great  expense  to 
send  not  only  agents  to  drum  up  trade, 
but  demonstrating  engineers  with  their 
locomotives,  electrical  motors,  mine 
pumps  and  other  delicate  machinery.  The 
difficulty  has  been  not  so  much  to  manu- 
facture superior  machinery  as  to  demon- 
strate its  value  to  prt  judieed  people  in 
oUier  quarters  of  the  j^Iohe.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  demon- 
strator engineer,  it  was  practically  impos- 
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sible  to  secure  orders  for 
American  engines,  motors 
and  mine  machinery.  The 
battle  has  been  won  by 
the  engineer  who  accom- 
panied the  machines  to 
their  distant  fields  of  op- 
eration. 

American  locomotives 
arc  found  to-day  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  North 
and  South  America,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  one  hears 
their  whistle  from  Joppa 
to  Jerusalem  and  from 
the  jungles  of  Africa  to 
the  cold  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia. Korea  and  Japan 
are  becoming  good  c»is- 
tomers  of  ours,  and  Man- 
churia is  likely  to  send 
orders  for  American  roll- 
ing stock  when  the  smoke 
of  war  passes  away.  But 
the  struggle  to  introduce 
American  engines  in  these 
distant  countries  was  an 
uphill  fight  for  many 
years. 

The  American  engine 
has  no  superior  in  the 
world,  but  it  took  more 
than  an  agent's  word  to 
prove  it.  It  was  a  discouraging  task  for 
the  agents  to  secure  trial  orders  for  en- 
gines and  then  after  working  up  a  gcxnl 
deal  of  enthusiasm  among  the  native 
population  to  find  the  goods  not  up  to  the 
standard.  Something  was  always  going 
wrong  with  them.  They  failed  to  climb 
the  steep  grades  with  their  loads  or  they 
broke  down  at  the  most  unexpected  mo- 
ments. In  their  innocence  the  agents  of 
those  early  days  appeared  to  lose  faith  in 
their  home  manufactun'rs.  and  many  of 
them  resigned  or  telegraphed  home  fran- 
tically for  engines  that  would  not  get  out 
of  order  the  first  time  used. 

But  one  agent  whose  reputation  for  ve- 
racity in  far-olT  Eg\'pt  was  at  stake,  tele- 
graphed home  this  laconic  sentence: 
"Send  a  demonstrating  engineer  along 
with  the  next  locomotive  you  ship  here." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  move- 
ment. The  home  companies  l)egan  to  sus- 
pect the  cause  of  some  of  their  troubles. 


A  BIG  FREIGHT  UXt)M0TIVE 
One  at  the  ktod  America  wtida  to  forcicn  eoonlrici 

The  local  engineers  were  either  incompe- 
tent or  in  the  secret  employ  of  foreign 
rival  manufacturers.  It  was  an  expensive 
ex|K»riment  to  send  demonstrating  engi- 
neers with  the  loc<imotives  and  keep  them 
there  until  the  American  engines  had  fully 
demonstrated  their  superiority  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  operators.  But  after 
that  plan  was  adopted,  breakdowns  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  pins,  bolts 
and  rods  ceased.  The  American  locomo- 
tives outdistanced  all  rivals,  and  their 
headway  has  been  phenomenal  since  in  all 
the  lands  where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  electrical  manufacturers  did  not 
take  the  hint  at  first  from  the  locomotive 
builders.  They  sent  their  agents  abroad 
to  s<'cure  (•x]>ort  orders  for  their  motors, 
and  trial  purchases  were  speedily  made 
in  Asia.  Africa  an<l  South  America. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  excellence 
of  these  motors  when  they  left  our  shores, 
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for  the  companies  exerted  themselves  to 
produce  the  best  that  their  shops  cotild 
turn  out.  Still  the  stories  of  their  opera- 
tioo  in  foreign  fields  were  most  discourag- 
ing. They  were  constantly  getting  short- 
circuited,  armatures  were  burnt  out,  or 
the  inwiliiting  material  appeared  to  anffer 
in  its  sea  voyage  and  &iled  to  oome  np 
to  the  standard. 

In  one  of  the  Afriean  mdnee  an  Ameri- 
can motor  of  a  special  type  had  been  in- 
stalled, but  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
It  seemed  unfortunate  rather  than  inferipr 
in  make.  Twice  it  was  injured  through  , 
the  partial  floodintr  of  tlu^  portion  of  the 
mine  in  which  it  was  located,  and  iinally 
it  was  abandoned  altofether.  The  agent 
who  had  secured  the  trial  order  was  not 
the  kind  to  be  easily  discouraged.  He 
had  foith  in  the  genius  and  ability  of 
'  American  manufacturers.  He  viaiiad  tJha'^ 
abandoned  motor  in  its  subterranean 
home  and  studied  out  the  problem.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  rejuvenate  the  dt^ 
car  lod  motor,  bat  he  telegraphed  home  to 
this  eft'ect; 

"We  need  waterproof  motom  in  theee 
mines.  When  you  get  one,  ship  it  to 
me. 

A  waterproof  motor !  That  was  an  un- 
heard of  article,  bnt  the  agent's  words  set 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  company  to 
thinking.  Within  a  few  months  a  new 
type  of  motor  was  on  its  way  to  Africa. 
It  was  a  waterproof  machine,  capable  of 
working,  if  necessary,  in  a  mine  partly 
flooded.  Tt  was  insteUed  in  the  Eiiights 
Deep  Mine,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
a  demonstratinp:  engineer  who  necompan- 
led  it  abroad,  it  worked  satisfactorily. 

Unfortunately,  or  rather  fortunately, 
the  Boer  war  hroke  out  then,  and  niinins 
was  temporarily  abandoned  in  South  Af- 
rica.   Along  with  other  expensive  and 

powerful  machinery,  the  Anierican-nuide 
waterproof  motor  was  left  in  the  Knights 
Deep  Mine. 

At  the  end  of  two  j-ears  mining  was 
resumed,  nnd  tho  water-flooded  shafts 
were  pumped  out.  The  poor  experimental 
waterproof  motor  in  the  Knights  Deep 
Mine  was  rediscovered  by  an  American 
engineer  who  knew  something  of  its  his- 
toiy.  He  ordered  it  cleaned  and  a  few 

slight  repairs  were  ninde  to  it.  Then  it 
WHS  tri  'd,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
mining  and  electrical  engineering  trade, 


it  worked  perfectly.  The  stor>*  of  how 
the  waterproof  Ameriean  motor  had  been 
abandoned  in  a  flooded  mine  for  tW» 
years,  and  then  proved  as  efficient  as  on 
the  day  it  was  first  installed,  quickly 
i^read,  and  quite  recently  received  publi- 
eation  in  the  teehnical  journals  In  this 
country.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Ameriean 
electrical  motors  are  to-day  rapidly  dis- 
placing other  types  of  motors  and  eom- 
pressed-air  machines  in  many  of  the 
leading  South  African  mines? 

When  the  first  powerful  centrifugal 
mine  pump  was  installed  in  Mexico  it 
was  voted  a  failure.  It  could  not  work 
against  the  head  of  water  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  the  mine  was  permap 
nently  flooded  with  water.  It  had  been 
introduced  to  meet  a  difficult  problem. 
Besides  the  great  head  of  water  at  a  ^pfk 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  and  hot  water  was  un- 
bearable. The  different  parts  of  the 
steam  engine  and  comprened  air  plant 
were  heated  so  thai  they  got  out  of  order. 
The  reputation  of  the  pump  was  at  stake. 
The  manufacturers,  instead  of  giving  up 
the  problem,  sent  one  of  their  best  enj.;!- 
neers  to  Mexico  to  look  into  the  matter. 
He  was  a  high-priced  man,  enjoying  an 
annual  salary  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  it  appeared  somewhat  extrava- 
gant to  keep  him  in  the  field  looking  after 
a  single  mine  pump.  But  he  was  a  dem* 
onstrator  who  wa.s  sent  to  pave  the  way 
for  future  orders. 

"It's  no  use,"  the  repn>sentative  of  the 
American  firm  on  the  spot  raid  to  him 
when  he  arrived,  "we're  up  against  the 
impossible.  The  manager  is  prejudiced 
against  American  machinery,  and  favors 
German  products.  T  don't  know  that  he 
does  anything  to  clog  it  up,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly getting  in  trouble.  Besides,  he 
has  placed  it  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mine  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water  are  unbearable  for  man  or  machin- 
ery. Every  time  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  enfrine.  the  report  is  eirculateil 
that  'the  American  pump'  has  broken 
down  again.  It  isn't  alwa\'s  the  pump, 
but  we  cret  the  credit  for  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  pump  or  machinery  can  work 
auceessfnlly  in  that  mine." 

Tbe  rntriiiecr  made  no  eonniient,  but  he 
listened  intently  to  all  the  stories.  Then 
he  investigated  and  staid  night  and  day 
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on  the  gcene.  lie,  finally,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  company,  bad  the  steam  engine 
removed  and  tiie  oomprened-air  pipes 
taken  up.  A  small  electrical  plant  near  by 
supplied  power  for  H<^hting  the  mine,  and 
at  considerable  cost  in  trouble  and  time, 
he  eonverted  the  powerful  eentrifugal 
pump  into  an  electrical-driven  affair. 
Under  his  svupervision  it  worked  automat- 
ically in  its  deep,  subterranean  home,  and 
where  workmen  could  not  live  and  work, 
the  pump,  day  after  day,  performed  it« 
labors  without  a  hitch.  The  mine  was 
pumped  eleaa  of  the  hot  water  below  the 
level  of  the  pump,  and  to-day  it  is  work- 
ing successfully.  But  the  engineer  staid 
on  the  scene  for  upward  of  six  months, 
nearly  raining  his  he  alth  permanenUy  by 
a  resideneo  in  snch  a  hot,  stifling  hole. 

But  he  hud  demonstrated  two  things  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  mine  owners.  One 
was  that  American  pnmp.s  were  the  best 
in  the  world  and  able  to  live  up  to  their 
reputation  when  operated  by  competent 
oifnneers.  The  other  important  point  was 
that  electricity  conld  drive  mine  pnmps 
in  regions  where  hot  water  and  air  made 
it  impractical  for  all  other  forms  of 
motive  powers  to  oper.it  One  direct 
result  of  this  has  been  the  recent  rejuve- 
nation of  the  Comstock  Mines  in  our  own 
country,  which  for  years  have  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  below  the  Sutro  Tun- 
nel level  on  account  of  the  same  high 
temperatore  of  water  and  air.  An- 
other IK  the  remarkable  popidarity  of 
American  mine  pumps  and  electrical  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  in  Mexico.  There  is 
hardly  a  mine  of  importance,  or  a  city  of 
the  first  order,  that  has  not  at  least  one 
or  more  American-made  electrical  motors 
in  operation  somewhere  on  their  cirenita. 

There  is  one  more  story  hailing  from 
Chili,  South  America,  which  indicates  the 
worth  of  the  demonstrating  eu^'ineer  in 
foreign  lands.  American  electrical  fans 
have  been  developed  to  a  point  of  effi- 
ciency that  makes  them  in  very  many  re- 
speeta  anperior  to  any  others  mannfac- 
tured  in  the  world.  The  export  orders  in 
these  fans  are  increasing  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  especially  in  the  hot  countries 
south  of  lis,  and  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  southern  end  of  Patagonia 
the  refreshing  breezes  that  visitors  often 
enjoy  in  the  hotels  are  wafted  to  them  by 
the  bnaimg  deetrieal  fans  made  in  the 


United  States.  As  the  fans  wore  so  sim- 
ple in  their  operation,  the  ordinary  agent 
eonld  introdnee  them  and  demonstrate 
their  peculiar  virtues  without  the  addi- 
tional aervicea  of  the  demonstrating  engi- 
neers. 

Bat  when  it  came  to  ventilating  the. 

mines  with  electrical  fans  maniifacturers 
found  themselves  up  against  a  diiferent 
proposition.  Mine  ventilation  at  the  best 
ia  a  difflanlt  ])rohlem,  and  it  was  never 
really  accomplished  satisfactorily  until 
the  electrical  fan  was  introduced  in  such 
a  way  that  both  the  intake  and  outlet 
were  connected  by  a  series  of  airways  that 
produced  continuous  currents  of  air.  As 
the  result  of  this  system  of  ventilation, 
mining  haa  been  extended  to  a  greater 
depth  than  ever  before,  find  deep  shafts 
that  were  formerly  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  fool  gases  settling  at  the  bottom 
are  to-day  economieally  and  efficiently 
worked. 

An  enterprising  saleanan  of  American 
electrical  fans  secured  a  conditional  order 
for  a  dozen  fans  for  ventilating  one  of 
the  nlver  mines  of  southern  Chili.  The 
mine  concession  was  owned  by  a  German 
company,  but  the  local  operators  were 
mostly  natives  and  mixed  Europeans. 
The  representative  of  the  American  fan 
company  had  promised  so  much  for  his 
fans  th;it  lo<'nl  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
can goods  was  temporarily  overcome.  The 
consignment  of  fans  arrived,  and  they 
were  installed  in  the  mine  according  to 
designs  drawn  up  by  an  engineer.  But 
they  proved  inadequate.  Instead  of  re- 
lieving the  bottom  of  the  shafts  of  the 
foul  srases,  the  fans  appeared  to  stir  them 
up  and  circulate  them  in  other  portions 
of  the  mine  which  had  been  free  from 
their  noxious  odors.  The  inevitable  re- 
sidt  followed.  The  fans  were  abandoned 
in  the  mine,  and  the  agent  sent  home  a 
roeful  account  of  the  experiment.  He 
wound  np  his  letter  with  the  remark :  "  T 
may  be  a  good  fan  salesman,  but  I'm  no 
fan  engineer.  I*ve  reached  my  limit." 

A  demonstrating  engineer  traveled  sev- 
eral thou.sand  miles  from  New  York  to 
Chili  just  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  use 
fans  and  incidentally  to  demonstrate  the 
peculiar  ^^rtnes  of  the  American-made  ar- 
ticle. It  took  him  just  about  two  days  in 
the  mines  to  find  out  tlie  <»nse  of  tin 
troable.  Hie  local  engineer,  a  German, 
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by  the  way,  had  iniarenionsly  and  some- 
what elaborately  drawn  up  the  system  of 
installation  so  that  the  back  action  of  six 
of  the  fans  neutralized  the  opposite  ef- 
fect of  the  other  half  dozen.  In  other 
words,  he  had  knowingly  or  ipnorantly 
arranged  the  whole  system  of  ventilation 
80  that  it  could  not  possibly  ventilate. 

The  demonstrating  engineer,  at  his  own 
expense,  made  a  few  changes  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fans,  and  within  a  fortnight 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  mines  were  venti- 
lated so  that  work  coidd  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfidly  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
company  estimated  the  cost  of  this  demon- 
stration at  a  good  many  thousand  dollars, 
but  returns  were  ultimately  obtained  in 
the  new  orders  for  mino  fans  in  a  dozen 
other  places  in  South  America. 

A  single  successful  example  of  a  plant 
has  proved  a  more  aggressive  agent  than 
a  dozen  salesmen  in  the  field,  while  one 
failure  ha.s  checked  trade  in  a  wide  dis- 
trict for  upward  of  five  to  ten  years.  So 
the  American  engineer  demonstrator  has 
become  a  factor  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  foreign  lands. 

The  Girls'  Industrial  School  of  Indian- 
apolis 

By  Ruth  Bndcn 

EVERY     Saturday    afternoon  from 
October  1  to  May  may  be  seen  in 
Tomlinson  Hall,  the  largest  hall  in  Indian- 
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apolis,  groups  of  five  or  six  check-aproneil 
little  girls  busily  sewing.  Head  and 
shoulders  above  each  little  cluster  sit  the 
teachers— church  and  society  women  who 
are  giving  their  services  gratuitously  to 
the  work.  Upon  the  stage  are  bunched  a 
hundred  or  more  little  tots  of  kinder- 
garten age,  and  in  the  back  of  the  room 
the  click  of  scissors  and  the  whir  of 
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tewing-machines  indicates  the  dress-mak- 
ing class.  This  is  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School  of  Indianapolis,  which  for  per- 
manence, size  and  method  is  unique 
among  the  free  sewing  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Fifteen  years  ago  ilrs.  Emily  Blanch- 
ard,  who,  in  her  rounds  as  a  city  charity 
vorker,  was  appalled  by  ragged  garments 
and  general  shiftlessness,  stnrtf cl  n  sewinj? 
class  of  twenty  children  in  an  old  hovel  in 
the  railroad  district  That  it  would  de- 
velop into  a  school  containinf;  not  less 
than  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pupils, 
with  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  teachers, 
was  tait  beyond  her  expectations.  Indeed, 
at  one  period  in  its  history  it  enrolled  as 
many  as  927  children.  In  1898  the  school 
was  incorporated  and  its  object,  as  stated 
in  the  constitution,  is,  "to  pive  instruction 
in  needlework  to  girls  l)etween  the  fibres  of 
six  and  fifteen,  who  for  any  reason  are 
unable  to  procure  it  otherwise." 

The  complete  course,  which  occupies 
seven  years,  includes  everything  from 
threading  the  needle  to  drafting,  cut- 
ting and  making?  every  garment  worn 
by  women.  For  two  years  the  little 
fingers  arc  employed  in  the  mastery  of 
needle  and  thimble  and  in  putting  in  all 
the  different  kinds  of  plain  stitches  on  a 
set  of  miniature  models.  Then  comes  the 
school  proper,  where  these  stitches  are  ap« 
plied  to  plain  garments  and  where  the 
work  is  graded  as  to  cxcellenee  A  stand- 
ing of  eighty  allows  the  making  of  a 
gingham  dress  and  ninety-five  is  neces- 
sary for  admission  ii  tn  the  advanced 
class.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  school's  thor« 
oni^nesB  that  each  child  is  aecuratdy 
measured  for  her  own  garments  and  that 
the  cutting  is  all  done  I'v  t}\e  teachers  in 
the  interim  between  fciuturdays.  Nothing 
except  instruction  in  sewii^  is  allowed 
during  the  brief  afternoon  session. 

The  last  two  years  the  girls  spend  in 
the  adTsaced  or  dnss-maklng  class,  where 
they  learn  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine 
and  to  cut  and  draft  by  system,  making 
themselves,  in  the  last  year,  an  all-wool 
dress,  lined  throughout,  in  whieh  tbiey  are 
graduated.  For  a  diploma  thev  receive 
a  cutting  system  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled in  the  future  to  do  the  catting  and 
fitting  of  all  their  garments. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  however, 
the  building  of  character  is  the  underly- 


ing motive.  The  sewing  lesson  is  second- 
ary  in  importance.  Texts,  hymns, 
prayers  and  little  talks  by  >rrs  Blanch- 
ard,  open  and  close  each  session.  The 
three-n)ld  working  motto,  "Be  prompt,  be 
clean,  be  orderly,"  is  surprisingly  well 
carried  out,  as  are  also  the  lessons  in  kind- 
ness and  politeness.  There  are  prizes  for 
regular  attendance  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  fmc  Bagster  Bible  is  prwentod  to 
the  girl  who  has  done  the  best  work.  In 
order  to  inculcate  ideas  of  independence, 
■five  cents  is  charged  for  each  finished  gar- 
ment which  is  carried  home.  The  child  is 
told  that  the  material  would  cost  her  more 
than  this  sum. 

"It  is  a  small  price,"  says  Mrs.  Blanch- 
ard,  "but  it  is  my  price,  so  you  are  really 
paying.  None  of  my  little  girls  shall  be 
beggars."  Very  often  even  this  amount 
has  to  be  paid  on  the  installment  plan  of 
one  penny  per  week. 

Each  tear}.*  T  pledges  herself  to  Tisit 
the  homes  of  the  members  of  her  own 
class.  The  school  thus  keeps  in  close  per- 
sonal tondi  with  all  the  families  con- 
neeted  with  it  and  has  opportunity  to  do 
much  good  outside  its  definite  work.  Its 
aim  is  the  teaching  of  self-helpfulness,  al- 
though in  every  ease  of  need  the  sick  and 
unemployed  are  either  looked  after  di- 
rectly or  referred  to  some  more  suitable 
charity.  The  principle  of  action  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  following  words: 

"We  believe  that  wlmt  the  poor,  as  a 
class,  most  need  is  not  aims-giving  charity 
that  serves  to  tide  them  over  into  next 
wock'?^  wretchednc"",  Imt  flic  cooperation 
o£  those  who  can  help  the  iamilies  into 
more  careful  and  orderly  ways  and  teadi 
the  children  to  be  self-helpful,  showing 
them  that  wealth  of  character  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  wealth  of  any  other  sort.'* 

The  practical  working  out  of  these 
principles  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the 
girls  are  filling  positions  in  the  city.  Most 
of  fhem  have  be«n  placed  by  Mrs.  Blandi- 
ard,  and  are  drawing  from  $4  to  $8  a 
week  in  private  families  and  in  millinery 
and  dress-making  establishments.  In  al- 
most every  ease  they  are  giving  more 
than  ordinary  satisfaction.  Others  are 
stenographers,  clerks  and  telephone  girls. 
Eleven  are  employed  in  the  finest  dry- 
goods  firm  in  the  laty,  and  the  first  girl 
to  be  placed,  seven  years  ago,  is  now  fore- 
woman of  a  large  chemical  laboratory. 
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Two  Views  of  China  and  the  Ihr  Btst* 

By  Hany  Pxmtt  Judaon 
Pnlm»or^PMtMl8etmu$,lk§  UntvtnUg ^ Chlem 

The  events  of  tbe  last  few  years  in  the  Far  East 
have  brought  out  a  great  number  of  books  umi 
aitidlW  on  th«  various  questions  involvKl.  Among 
tlMM  we  Ibe  two  boligr  Toliuaea  of  Mr.  Weale 
and  the  two  modest  ToloineB  of  Mr.  Denbj.  Eaeli 
describes  China  ami  the  Chinese,  each  sketches 
the  development  of  European  policy  as  to  China, 
and  eath  exj)re8se8  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  attitude,  especially  of  England  and  the 
United  Stat^i,  toward  the  conflicting  ambitions 
whieh  f  oena  in  tba  oeleotial  enpim 

Mr.  Weale  ii  an  Engtidiman  and  writea  from 
a  mind  saturated  with  English  colonial  experi- 
ences. He  has  traveled  in  the  East,  knows  the 
Chinese  language,  is  faiiiilinr  uitli  ('hincM'  siu  ial 
and  political  conditions,  and  has  voiy  positive 
opinions  on  every  phase  of  hiS  aobjoct.  Mr. 
Senby;  a  Virduniaa  bgr  bixtli,  was  ajraointad  bjr 
Mr.  Govdand In  1885  aa  minutar  to  Cmna.  Tbe 
poat  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  ami  his  book  is 
the  result  of  his  experience  and  observations 
within  that  time. 

Mr.  Weale  took  an  extended  trip  in  China  and 
Japan  in  the  war  jear  of  1904.  He  examined  the 
rauroad  eonatmetion  Iwfewaai  Hankow  and 
Peking  and  made  a  eareftil  ttaOf  of  CUneso 
eommerdal,  political  and  military  conditions,  of 
the  German  colonizing  experiments  in  Shantung, 
and  of  Japan  in  war  time.  His  honk  is  a  vivid 
deecription  of  his  trip,  of  what  he  saw  and  of 
the  Olinese  situation  from  his  point  of  view. 
Tliat  point  of  view  ia  intanaelr— arcn  wkimii- 
calljr-HBn^dL  The  opfmn  war*  ha  hardly  num- 
tlon%  or  ue  looting  of  the  snmnier  palace.  Ho 
aeee  little  good  in  any  Eurojican  enterprises  in 
the  Far  East  except  those  of  tbo  English.  Ger- 
mana,  Belgians,  French  and  Kussians  in  the  Yang 
Tae  valley  he  regards  with  a  sort  of  posdad 
indignation,  aa  intaiding  on  an  Engliah  piBwrw. 
The  Belgian  railroad  work  ia  imbedle;  the  Bd- 
gian  syndicate,  in  fact,  he  regnrd.s  a  sort  of 
gratuitous  impertinence.  The  Gerriian  construc- 
tion in  Shantung  he  admit><  to  be  sulid  and 
efficieoti  but  holds  that  the  colony  really  has  no 
fatore.  The  Germans  having  pedantieally  built 
after  the  style  of  ardiitaetan  at  homa  and  lUled 
official  posts  with  Oermana,  are  eonttmetlng 
docks  and  railroads  and  factories  and  making  all 
preparations  for  a  permanent  stay  in  a  country 

•"  The  Re^hapins  of  Um  Far  East,"  by  B.  L.  Putnam 
W»ale.  author  d^'llMioltB  sod  IfoBsovlla.**    1  Tola. 

MacmiUan.  1005. 

"China  and  her  People."  BeinR  the  Obnrvatknw, 
RaminiacenceE  and  ConclusionM  of  aii  AnMrican  IMplomat. 
by  the  Hon  Charles  Danbijr,  LL.D.,  thirtMB  wnn  UnitM 
States  Minuter  to  OUaai  S  VOliU  L,  0.  ngS  «  Oo., 
Boston.  1006. 


which  in  the  end  will  yield  little  or  nothing.  Tha 
American  policy  toward  China  ia  inexplicable. 

The  Japanese  are  altogetlicr  ailniirablc,  while  the 
Kussians  are  ceaselessly  wicked.  The  Cliincse  at 
last  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  ade<^uate  mili- 
tanr  organisation,  and  are  rapidly  arming  and 
drilttiub  80  that  In  a  fsw  years  they  will  have  a 
powerful  modem  army.  By  that  time  thi^y  can 
safely  defy  all  Europe. 

The  two  volumes  are  interesting  reading,  in 
spite  of  the  rather  slovenly  ncwsjiapcr  style.  In 
fact  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  awaken  Eng- 
land to  the  need  of  a  strong  policy  in  the  Far 
East,  in  order  to  chaek  the  intrignea  of  the 
aontinantal  powers. 

Mr.  Denby  writee  in  a  diguifieii  ami  guarded 
way.  He  takes  the  American  view,  ttiat  China 
should  be  treated  with  strict  justice,  sliould  not 
be  dismembered,  but  should  be  aided  to  rehabili- 
tate itself  on  modem  lines.  He  seems  never  to 
have  beard  of  European  colonies,  and  in  his  own 
mind  apparently  compares  all  Cbineae  conditions, 
political,  social,  economic,  with  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. The  honest  Indiana  politician  may  not 
have  penetrated  all  the  depths  of  oriental  char- 
acter, but  at  least  his  view  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  accurate  as  that  of  the  uncompromising  Eng- 
lishman. 

Bat  the  war  has  ended  since  each  book  was 
written,  and  each  la  now  more  valnable  for 

deseription  than  as  prophecy.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  at  last  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  and  that  changeless  China  is 
actually  in  motion.  The  next  few  years  bid  fair 
to  be  of  abaorUag  totareal  in  tha  laada  aeroaa 
tha  Paeifla. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People. 
By  Elroy  McKendree  Avery.  The  Burrowa 
Brothara  €k)mpany,  Gtofabiid,  OUo.  F^.  dS7. 

The  leoond  volume  of  this  great  histoiy  reSn- 
foreaa  fba  impression  made  by  ita  predecessor 
that  in  fhe  aeriea  we  ara  to  havo  the  best 
popular  history  of  our  eoontry  yet  published. 
The  publishers  have  given  it  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  form  and  have  shown  both  justice  and 
generosity  in  that,  when  they  find  themselves 
compelled  to  increase  the  series  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  volumes,  they  give  those  who  have  already 
sabseribed  for  the  aenes  the  extra  volumea  with* 
out  further  charge.  This  second  volome  enters 
the  more  immediately  interesting  period  of  the 
establishment  of  colonies.  If  we  were  to  name 
its  characteristics  in  a  word,  that  word  would 
be  "perspective."  In  too  many  histories  of  the 
colonies  we  fail  to  see  the  woods  because  of  the 
trees.  Professor  Avery  has  handled  the  singn* 
larly  ununified  period  of  the  seventeenth  century 
admirably.   Ab  an  illustration  we  would  refar 
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particnlftrty  to  Ws  treatment  of  Roger  Williams 
in  which  without  being  lost  among  the  intrica- 
cn  H  if  an  interminable  dismisfion  Profeeaor 
ATery  has  giren  in  clear  outliuo  the  account  of 
ftet  aistnordinary  man.  We  desire  once  more  to 
wcomw—d  tUa  MfiM  strongly  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  hxwB  a  eonthraons  liutory  of  the  United 
States  Trhich,  though  founded  on  scholarly  worit^ 
is  not  technipal  >nit  exceedingly  well  uJapted  for 
use  in  the  family  circle.  The  volutin!  rich  as  it 
is  in  iliuatration  is  not  a  book  of  pictures,  for 
the  text  is  after  all  the  chief  thing.  The  maps 
are  especially  valuable  and  beautiful,  but  they 
are  no  more  a  guide  for  the  general  reader  than 
is  Profeesor  Avery  himself.  It  miffht  be  added 
that  appended  to  the  volume  is  a  very  complete 
and  piMlleal  Ubliognflij. 

Perpctaal  latentt  hangs  alMmt  the  old  mis- 
sion i  f  California  both  for  artistic  and  his- 
toric rtasouH.  George  Wharton  James  in  his 
"In  anil  Out  of  the  Old  Mis-siDns"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $3  net),  adds  to  thia  interest  as 
he  ehows  how  the  mission  buildings  have  beeii 
abased  both  bj  their  friends  and  by  the  proeees 
of  seeolarlianott.  The  hook  eontalne  a  very 
large  number  of  illiistrntionB  reproducing  photo- 
graphs of  difTerent  misHinns,  and  makes  an  im- 
portant addition  to  architectural  as  well  as  to 
historic  literature.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
it  ia  written  in  a  charming  style  and  with  deep 
qrmpathy.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
volume  will  result  in  still  further  efforts  to  pre- 
eerve  thene  ancient  biiildin^rs,  almost  the  last 
•ondvals  of  the  Spanish  period  in  Ameriea. 


Folltleal  Ecsonomy  and  Sodoloir 
Mmmc*  of  PrMl^.  A  etndy  of  The 

Dangers  to  the  Republic  From  tlie  Existence 
of  a  Favored  Class.  By  Henry  George,  Jr. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.  1906. 

Tba  daaaee  of  privilege  considered  In  this  vol- 
maa  ata  '*piifate  ownership  of  natural  op- 
portoaities,*'^  "tariff,"  "apeelB]  government 

grants,"  and  "grantB  under  general  laws  and 
immunities  in  the  courts."  The  remedies  pro- 
posed are  the  revocation  of  special  governmental 
privileges,  government  ownership  of  all  natural 
monopolies,  and  the  applieation  of  the  "single 
tax.'*  Ot  these  the  one  on  which  fftcatest  idi- 
anee  is  pteosd  Is  the  policy  of  the  nngle  tax  on 
liiri  l  values.  The  h' ■  I,  <  f  the  discussion  fs 
vigorous,  but  the  work  wholly  lacks  the  subtle 
analysis  of  which  Henry  George,  Sr.,  was  master. 
Heaiy  George^  Jr.,  ia  polemic  bat  not  persua* 
site. 


Tim  City  tiM  Hopa  of 

eric  C.  Howe,  Ph.D. 
Scribner's  Sons.  1905 


New  York:  Charles 
Pp.  zi,  319. 

Thia  is  an  interesting^  written  volume  dia* 
eomAag  a  variety  of  enrrent  nmnicipal  proV 

leras.  Thr  -haracteristie  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  economic  rather  than 
the  politiea]  ride  of  the  d^.  Tha  anthor  lioIdB 


that  the  evils  now  eiistinf;  nrr  rlue  to  eeonomic 
and  industrial  causes  rather  tl  :in  to  the  depravity 
of  human  nature.  The  correct:  i  <  f  iht  ge  evils 
is  consequently  regarded  as  "a  matter  of  indus- 
trial democracy."  The  specific  remedies  moat 
conspisnonsly  presented  are  "moaieipal  owaav^ 
dnp''  and  the  single  tax  on  Ind  viunes.  The 
volume  has  an  e?:peeial  interest  since  Dr.  Howe 
resident  of  Cleveland  and  his  philosophy 
may  be  takott  ss  that  of  the  Clavdand  fafom 
movement. 


Mrs.  Florence  K>  H  v  lir\a  done  an  exceptionalTy 
strong  piece  of  work  in  her  volume  in  the 
Citizen's  Library,  "Some  Ethical  Gains  Through 
Legislation"  (The  Maqnillan  Company,  $1^5 
net).  Mrs.  Kdley  has  had  a  large  expenenee  in 
watrhinp  tlir  nrtual  work  of  factory  and  similar 
legibJaliuu,  auti  her  present  volume  deals  pri- 
marily with  matters  of  her  uvu  observation. 
She  treats  most  practically  tho  relation  of  the 
law  to  the  child  worker,  the  woman  worker  and 
tiie  srorker  in  the  aii«at*shop>  Eveij  page  is 
ftin  of  eonerete  illnstrations  of  the  dangers 
besetting  each  one  of  these  classes  of  workers. 
We  wish  that  Mrs.  Kelley  could  have  given  even 
more  evidence  that  the  courts  and  legii^tors  are 
caring  for  these  unfortunate  toilers.  As  it  is, 
the  MOk  is  an  illuminating  summary  of  what 
the  nation  really  is  doing  as  well  as  what  it 
ought  to  do.  We  hope  it  will  be  read  by  the 
members  o(  every  ^"'^M^^^^t^re  hi  (lio  T^r!iff:d 
States,  especially  by  the  members  of  tho  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  has  disgraced 
itself  fay  yielding  to  the  elamor  against  tlia 
prevention  of  eUid  Islwr  in  eotton  futorfee. 

The  Jew  hasi  been  f ;  r  rrntnr-!.-?  object  of 
interest  to  nations  ri:i(i  irniivuiunL-;.  He  hriB 
been  feaf'^d  ar.d  admir^fl,  but  nuistly  hated. 
George  H.  Warner,  ia  a  truly  remarkable  hook, 
"The  Jewish  Spectre"  (Donbleday,  Page  Sc  Co., 
$1JS0  net),  timeee  Ida  Idstory  firom  the  earHeet 
times  to  the  preeent  The  Mok  is  a  combination 
of  estimates  of  the  Jew  and  an  attack  upon  out- 
grown theology.  Mr.  Warner  believes  that  the 
Jewish  race  is  remarkable  but  not  so  much  great 
aa  good  and  patient  By  a  aomewhat  minnte 
ezaniaatleii  of  statlstlea  and  other  facts  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Jew,  so  far  from 
being  the  richest  race  of  civilization,  is  prob- 
ably the  poorest;  that  it  baa  not  been  remarkable 
in  any  form  of  achievement,  nor  is  it  bent  upon 
high  ideals.  He  quotes  modem  Jews  to  show 
that  the  Isadera  ox  the  raee  themselves  nalias 
the  danger  to  wMeh  it  is  exposed.  As  to  ths 
question  of  its  influence  upon  Ameriea  ttVr. 
Warner  feels  that  it  has  not  yet  been  very  great, 
while  its  influence  on  Burope  has  not  been  as 
pe^t  as  recorded.  In  other  words  he  shows  that 
ueia  is  no  genuinely  Jewish  spectre,  bot  that 
the  race  is  one  which  mvst  throw  off  its  past 
and  move  over  int«  modem  life.  As  to  what  its 
influence  v  iH  then  become  he  does  not  quite 
venture  to  prophc^  in  detail.  It  is  a  remark* 
able  book  and  one  worthy  of  serious  conSidsia^ 
tion  fcy  botk  theologians  and  sodoIogistSL 

"The  Saloon  Problem  and  Social  BefbmL*'  hy 
John  Marshall  Parker,  Ph.D.  (The  Everett  Press, 
Boston,  $1),  is  a  concise  presentation  of  a  great 

problem.  The  author  is  prof  shot  of  ieei«wgy 
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in  the  Seboot  of  Theology  of  Boston  XTniTenltj. 
No  one  can  read  his  book  without  being  Bgaia 
■tirred  both  to  alam  at  the  dangerous  sodal 

power  of  the  siiloon  and  to  (|(„'t(.>rmin;itiyn  to 
fight  it  aggrossi\»l_v.  But  tlio  autlmr  is  to  be 
CLiii(^ratiilutc-d  ou  resisting  tlip  temptation  to  in- 
dulge in  hysteria  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on 
tlM  aanitj  with  whidl  b»  aMMam  the  modern 
tnnd  of  enligbtfloei  and  area  gpneral  opioioa 
as  setting  against  tba  costoms  of  drinking  and 
tlip  institutions  that  arc  attached  to  the  custom. 
He  Bevs,  the  larg-.st  promise  of  reform  in  the 
federation  of  tho  moral  forces  and  in  the  ena- 
tion  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

No  man  has  been  of  more  persistent  infiuonco 
ia  nitinting  the  atnittle  between  labor  and 
eapttal^ban  "Golden  Kde"  Jones,  Major  of 
Toledo.  It  was  his  cuFtom  to  write  letters  to 
men  who  worked  in  his  shops,  an<l  these  have 
now  been  gathered  in  a  little  volume,  "Letters 
of  Labor  and  Love"  (Bobbs-Merrill  C!ompany, 
$1).  The  portrait  of  the  author  forma  the 
frontispieee^  and  tbe  volume  is  one  which  might 
mil  be  pat  into  the  hands  of  any  cnii)Ioyee. 
Tbe  letters  are  marked  by  a  genial  optimiam 
and  earnestness  which  gives  tbem  a  enaracter 
altogetber  tbeir  own* 


Reliifion  and  Morals 

The  Prophet  of  Nazareth.   By  Nathaniel 
Sehmidt   New  York:   The  Maemlllan  Oom- 

pany.  Pp.  xii,  422.  $2.50  net. 

Professor  Sebnidt  has  brought  to  the  stodj 
of  fbe  life  of  Jeeoe  an  extraoroinary  amoiuit  of 

erudition,  together  with  an  unusual  combination 
of  reverence  and  radicalism.  The  ordinary  stu- 
dent of  the  life  of  Christ  will  not  recognize  the 
Christ  of  the  creeds  in  the  creature  that  survives 
Professor  Schmidt's  destmctive  process.  It  is 
true  there  is  rather  more  historieal  material  in 
his  portrayal  than  in  Behniedel's  essay  In  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  but  U  is  Jesus  bereft  of 
everything  except  the  ordinary  prophetic  con- 
eciousni'ss.  The  book  'a  method  is  comniendalile. 
After  studying  tbe  historical  basis  of  the  messi- 
anic idea  Schmidt  goes  on  to  consider  Jesus' 
relation  to  this  OMSSianic  concept.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  probaUftiie  aioHt  valuable  element  of 
the  book  nppean^  nanielTy  Professor  Schmidt's 
study  of  the  tern,  Son  of  Man.  He  dfseovere  In 
it  no  messianic  content  whatsoever,  and  in  the 
term,  Son  of  God,  discovers  the  possibility  even 
loss,  iris  attitiulo  as  to  tlie  Gospels  is  almost 
as  negative,  and  his  investigation  leaves  m  with 
Utile  iNit  negative  reeulta.  At  the  same  time  he 
Meogniies  the  Smportanee  of  Jeans  in  histeiTf 
and  bte  nen-eritieal  ebaptert  and  partteulariy 
that  on  the  leadership  of  Jesus  are  dlled  with 
a  genuine  reverence  for  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
The  marked  lack  of  rrofesftr)r  Bchmidt 'a  treat- 
ment is  that  of  the  historical  temper.  A  man 
must  be  something  more  than  a  learned  philolo- 
gist  to  grapple  -with  a  Mstorical  qoeation.  Any 
fabr  Mstan«Bl  eritidsm  ean  never  rednee  tbe 
Btorr  aii'l  the  self-eonsdousncss  of  .Tesiis  to  the 
minimutn  reaidied  bv  Professor  Sehmidt.  The 
results  of  his  jihilological  discussions  must  be 
bandied  by  a  historian  before  they  can  be  given 


their  tree  value.  As  a  piece  of  destmctive  eiiti* 
eism  both  in  point  of  abili^  and  in  learning  it 
is  qoite  nnparallded  in  American  literature. 

The  Work  of  Preaching.   A  book  for  tbe 
class  room  and  Study.    By  Arthur  S.  Hoyt, 

D.D.,  professor  of  homiletics  and  sociology  in 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  New  York: 
The  Macnrillan  Oempany.  lAOS.  Fp.eiii+86B. 
There  is  always  a  place  for  a  new  book  on 
honuletics.  The  substance  of  the  new  book  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  old,  but  the  manner 
of  presenting  it  is  different,  and  the  angle  of 
the  author's  personal  vision  is  interesting. 
Moreover,  preaching  itself  changes,  though  it 
presents  the  same  message  from  age  to  age.  In 
the  book  before  for  enmple,  the  chapter  on 
arguments  is  one  of  the  shortest,  vrbereai  the 
older  authors  madt-  it  rno  of  the  longest.  There 
is  jjrobably  less  of  argumentative  preaching  than 
our  fathers  heard,  and  hence  less  occasion  to  give 
instruction  concerning  it.  There  is  no  chapter 
on  tht  -  al  materials,  and  this  corresponds  to 
the  fact  that  there  ia  little  theology  in  the  pulpit. 
The  chapter  on  "Tbe  Oral  marks  a 

complete  transition  from  the  ornate  and  elevated 
style  of  former  pulpit  orators  to  one  more 
familiar  and  conver^^ational.  The  book  as  n 
whole  is  more  discursive,  less  analytical,  and  in 
that  sense  less  pcientific  in  form,  than  many  of 
its  predecessors;  and  in  this  respect  again,  it 
narke  *  ebaago  in  tba  fiuibion  of  onr  pteadung. 

ThtBfttoBenntUbl.  A  Uttoiy  of  BiUieal  art 
By  EsteUe  M.  Kuril.   Beaton:  L.  Q,  FOgo  A 

Co.    Pp.  XV 4-33(5.  $2. 

This  book  will  add  to  the  reputation  which  Miss 
Ilurll  has  gained  by  her  "Madonna  in  Art," 
and  her  "Child-life  in  Art."  The  characteris- 
tics of  her  work  are  a  simple  and  dear  styles 
ample  reading,  acquaintance  with  the  best  critical 
opiniona  ana  a  good  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials. In  this  book  she  gives  us  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
Biblical  art,  whether  painting,  engraving  or 
sculpture.  She  has  necessarily  excluded  from  it 
the  art  which  is  connected  with  post-biblic&l  his- 
tory, biography  and  Iraend.  Within  tbeae  limits 
she  has  confined  henw  strietty  to  her  work  aa 
a  historian,  and  has  not  allowed  herself  to  turn 
aside  into  the  fascinating  paths  of  criticism 
either  favorable  or  unfavoralile.  Her  book  is 
all  the  better  for  these  restrictions,  for  they  give 
to  it  a  definite  purpose  and  channel.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  find  a  work  on  this  subject  better 
infonned,  better  written  or  better  illnatrated. 

An  altogetber  vntqne  book  h  'WUHbui  B. 

Forbush's  "Hoy's  Life  of  Christ"  (Funk  A 
Wagnalls  Company,  $1.1'")  net).  Dr.  Forbush 
knows  boys,  and  is  one  of  the  best  writers  on 
their  wants  and  ncida.  The  present  volume  is 
based  ujion  the  Gos]jels  but  is  told  in  the  form  of 
n  novel.  It  iutroducee  no  character  that  ia  net 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  Is  hesed  upon  a  very 
careful  study  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  liter- 
ary material.  It  is  a  book  which  might  well  bo 
put  into  tho  hands  of  any  boy.  The  story  of  Jesus 
is  told  vividly  and  in  such  a  reverent  ^iiit  an4 
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wltli  toeli  Intimate  ms  of  ima^ratloii  fhat  it 

will  appeal  to  older  psrsons  as  well. 

Dr.  Rolwrtson  Nicoll,  of  The  Expo$itoT  and 
The  Briiiah  Weekly,  etc.,  la  an  editor  of  many- 
tided  gifts,  journalistic  and  literary,  and  not  luss 
broadmiJided  than  acute  and  penet rating  in  his 
iniiglit  In  <'Tbe  Garden  of  NuU"  (A.  G. 
AnutroDg)  he  presents  certain  mjstieal  expoti- 
tioDS,  and  an  essay  on  mysticism.  Not  a  few  of 
bis  comntents  are  as  illuminating  ia  thought  as 
they  are  apt  and  felicitous  in  expression.  To 
him  natUO  ia  itself  an  infinite  parable,  and  is, 
at  tho  aUM  time,  "sacramental."  The  great 
passages  of  the  word  of  Qod  are  timelesi^  ond 
the  conscious  intent  of  the  writer  is  no  meosnio 
of  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Waahington  Gladden  is  one  of  tho  forces  in 
this  country  aipgressively  making  for  rigbteoua- 
hm*.  In  his  recent  volame  of  sermonsy  "The 
New  Idolatry"  (MeClnre,  PhUlipt  *  Oo^ 
he  utters  most  vigorous  protests  against  the 
commercialization  of  Christianity.  The  volume 
contains  his  address  on  "Tainted  Money,"  and 
its  successor  "Standard  Oil  and  Foreign  Mis> 
aioos,"  as  well  as  his  address  before  the  Ameri- 
eu  Board  at  Seattle^  Sratember  1S»  1905. 
Whatever  may  be  oiM%  attitnoe  toward  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  views  on  this  particular  matter,  no  serious- 
minded  person  can  for  a  moment  afford  to  over- 
look tho  great  danger  that  besets  tlio  wirld 
through  its  rush  for  money,  and  the  oven  greater 
danger  that  here  besets  tho  Chriatiaa  Qmieb. 
The  volume  is  a  moral  tonic,  by  no  means  aen* 
(tational,  and  is  marked  by  a  recognition  of  fha 
1,0  1  riH  well  as  tiM  evil  tendoadea  of  ow  eaaai' 
plicated  life. 


Fiction 

Mystery,  comedy  and  love  compose  Meredith 
Nicholson's  latest  volume,  "The  House  of  a 
Thousand  Candles"  (Bobbs- Merrill  CompRny, 
$1.50).  A  more  improbable  story  it  would  bo 
bvd  to  devise,  but  it  is  certainly  good  reading. 
An  eeeentile  old  gentleniaii  determineo  to  teet 
his  restless  gran  1  n  and  gives  out  that  he  Is 
dead,  bequeathing  tu  his  grandson  a  huge  houBO 
in  Indinna.  A  rascally  attorney  wishes  to  get 
hold  of  the  property  and  endeavors  to  put  the 
new  hdr  oat  oif  tha  way.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  seeret  paMMS  leading  to  yomig  ladies' 
semlaariee  and  eeaied  and  myeterioua  tiap<doora 
come  into  play.  Tnloss  one  has  the  reprehensi- 
ble habit  of  rtudiuK  the  last  chapter  of  a  book 
first,  the  volume  will  ipflag  •  Teij  liTelj  sar* 
prise  upon  the  reader. 

H.  C.  Rowland  hiis  gathered  together  in 
«The  Mountains  of  Ftu**  (Barnes,  $1^0),  a 
collection  of  as  hair-raialBfr'  stories  as  are  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Thp  hero  is  a  doctor  in- 
terested in  the  zobiugieal  si-ieuces,  who  travels 
up  and  down  the  world  and  meets  all  sorts  of 
strange  people.  His  adventures  bold  the  read- 
er's attention  with  the  grip  of  Iron. 

Baroness  Yon  Hutten  has  not  written  anything 
quite  so  good  as  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches,'^ 
but  in  "IIo  and  Hecuba"  she  has  certainly  told 
a  lees  unpleasant  story  than  in  "Paro,"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1J>0).    It  is  a  highly  improb- 

«bla  acQonnt  of  tb9  4«t«n9iBed  ^orU  of  an 


advetttnreBS  to  eonqoer  t%0  low  of  a  clergyman 

who  had  writteu  an  iiuuuymous  novel  in  which  he 
disclosed  bis  somewliat  questionable  past.  Baron- 
ess Von  Ihittcn  descrilx^s  with  no  small  insight 
the  struggle  within  tho  clergyman's  soul  during 
the  assaults  of  the  charming  adventuress,  but 
we  feel  that  she  has  done  him  injustice  in  finally 
fordng  him  with  his  children  and  the  adventur- 
ess to  die  with  diphtheria  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
There  has  been  uu  such  gtsneral  wiping  out  of 
characters  since  Shakespeare  wrote  Hamlet. 

Mrs.  Wright's  "A  Soutlwrn  Girl  in  '61" 
(Donbleday,  Page  &  Co.),  does  not  contain  as 
many  anecdotes  as  Mrs.  Pryor's  on  the  same 
subject,  but  it  contains  much  material  for  real 
history,  a^i  i  :hat  too  without  any  loss  of  inter- 
est. She  tells  a  capital  story  of  John  C.  Breckea- 
ridge  in  London  who  throogh  some  mistake  was 
taken  hj  »  ladjr  as  an  i^plieant  for  n  position 
as  Inttler.  Thb  vohuno  oontainB  somo  very  vivid 
letters  written  by  Mrs.  Wright's  father  and 
motlier  concerning  tho  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
It  was  her  father.  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas, 
who  persuaded  Major  Anderson  tf>  surread<»r. 
Tho  iNlok  is  illustrated  with  purl r  .its  of  many 
persona  prominent  durinc  the  Civil  War  period. 
Mra.  Wright's  sympathies  are  strongly  sottth- 
em,  but  tnat  only  adds  to  the  zest  of  reading. 

Everybody  knows  that  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  Is 
one  of  the  best  storytellers  of  the  day,  but  ho 
has  never  told  any  better  stories  than  those 
eontained  in  "The  Wood  Fire  No.  3"  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $1.60).  Theor  are  all  grouped 
about  the  life  of  a  little  coterie  of  friends, 
mostly  arfiHfH,  and  have  just  enough  unity  to 
give  tho  book  coherence.  But  it  is  their  gen-  . 
ainely  human  toMlk  wUdi  ^vea  thain  uttr 
ponilitT  ehann. 

Wo  never  have  0000011  of  BaiBes,  and  llr. 
Tumg  has  done  ns  a  favor  in  giving  us  a  third 
book  on  that  extraordinary  burglar,  "A  Thief 
in  the  Night"  (Scribner's,  $1.50).  Although  it 
has  not  the  novelty  of  its  predecessors,  the  new 
volume  has  a  touch  of  sentiment  la  It  wMelt  tiM 
othan  in  n  waj  lack.  Mr.  Honmng  amras  m 
that  BalBes  was  a  very  bad  man  at  times,  bnt 
the  impression  made  by  the  book  is  that,  after 
all,  ho  was  something  of  a  philanthropist.  Per- 
haps such  a  glorification  of  burglary  is  a  rm  n  ieo 
to  public  morals,  but  it  is  tremendously  interest- 
ing. 

Emerson  Hough 's ' '  Heart 's  Desire ' '  (The  Mac* 
millan  Company,  $1.50)  is  a  story  of  a  western 
frontier  town.  Its  character  is  described  in  tbo 
hook 's  subtitle,  ' '  The  Story  of  a  Contented 
Town,  Certain  Peculiar  Citizens  and  Two  Fortu- 
nate Lovers. ' '  There  should  be  added  to  this 
description  an  appreciation  of  the  author 's  genu- 
ine love  of  nature  and  the  moral  cleanliness  which 
pervades  every  page.  Even  when  Mr.  Hough 
describes  the  alcoholic  roughness  of  the  miners, 
one  feels  that  it  conceals  geauine  honesty  and 
loyalty.  It  is  far  and  away  the  bSSt  piSOS  of 
work  Mr.  Hough  has  yet  done. 

There  are  boys  and  boys.  Edwin  L.  Sabin  in 
his  "Beanfort  Chums"  (Crowell,  $1),  has  told 
of  some  verf  real  youngsters  who  lived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Th^r  t?id  nnt  havo 
any  more  exciting  adventures  tiiau  tbo  average 
boys  are  likely  to  have  and  the  story  is  there- 
fors  «9J«al4k^d  (9  Iwld  the  mirror  1^  to  native, 
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United  State* 
^dmifiMnifiom— Jamuir  ia.«-Tlie  npoit  of 
flM  Xmo  Oantminion  reeoiiniieiid«d  nmeal  m> 

fomi  of  the  Bureau  of  ^'ntistics. 

—January  21.— Preeuleiu  Roosevelt  issued 
orders  for  reforms  in  the  printing  of  govcmmont 
publieationa  in  the  directions  recommended  by 
€t»  Keep  Commission. 

—February  5.— Seeretair  Metcalf,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  approved  the 
report  of  the  6{)ecial  committee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  providing  for  radical  revision 
of  the  existing  regulations  relating  to  the  ad- 
miaiioii  and  naideiiee  of  (TMiiewo  i&  the  United 
States. 

j4 pvoinfm.rrJx. -  .TnnnaTy  12. — President  Boose* 
velt  nominated  Luko  E.  Wright,  governor-general 
of  the  Philippines,  aa  ambassador  to  Japan,  and 
Lloyd  A.  Oriscom,  ambassador  to  Brazil.  Henry 
GL  Ida  to  be  governor-general  of  the  Philippines. 

Armif.  —  Jaanaiy  IS.  —  lienteiiaiit -  Oeaeral 
Adna  R.  Chaffee  resigned  ai  CUef  of  BtaCP, 
Ifaj  r  n>  neral  John  C.  Bates  succeeded  liim. 

Vasuaitie$. — January  18.— Eighteen  men  per- 
ished in  an  explosion  in  one  of  the  mines  of  the 
Detroit  and  Kanawha  Coal  Company  near 
CliuleetoD,  W.  Va. 

— Jannary  21.— Eighteen  persons  killed  in  a 
st&mpode  on  account  of  a  false  alarm  of  fire 
in  a  nngro  church  in  Philadelphia. 

<— January  23.— The  steamship  Valenda,  of  the 
Padfic  Coast,  wrecked  on  the  rocks  on  the  Yan* 
eoomr  laluid  ahoie;       li^^s  lost. 

— Felimary  8.~Twctuy  eight  men  loet  their 
lives  by  an  oxplofdon  in  the  Parall  minp  of  the 
Stewart  Colliery  Company  near  OakMll,  \V.  Va. 

Co«(7rr.<ia.  — January  Ifi.  — The  Philippine  tariS 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  258  to  71. 

— Jaanafy.  25.— The  House  passed  the  State- 
hood bill  providing  for  the  admisBion  of  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  as  one  state  under 
the  ii  iri  '  of  Oklahoma,  and  of  .\ri  ■  ir  !  Mew 
Mexico  as  one  state  under  the  name  Arizona. 

—January  27.— The  Hooae  passed  the  Urgency 
DeiieieB^  Appropriation  KU  for  the  Panama 
Ouial,  iadooing  a  providioa  exempting  alien 
workmen  on  the  eaiial  ftooi  operanott  of  tba 
eight-hour  law. 

-  January  L'!).  — The  Ilmiso  passed  a  resolu- 
tion re<iuestinK  the  Presideut  to  order  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad's  con- 
trol of  competing  roads  leading  tram  the  Mia- 
aissippi  Valley  to  the  Seaboarfl. 

— February  8. — The  House  passed  tho  TIop- 
bum  bill  to  regulate  railways  and  railway  rates 
by  a  vote  of  346  to  7;  also  the  pension  appropri- 
ation bill  eanjing  $139,000,000  for  pensions  and 
$i^45|000  for  wSmltnldwi  a  neaaua  to  open 


for  settlement  505,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Kiowa,  Comancho  and  Apacho  reservations  In 
Oklahoma ;  and  a  bill  providing  a  penalty  of 
$5,000  and  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  the  pre- 
mature revelation  of  govemnNOt  informatfoB 
which  might  have  a  baring  on  market  ptiam. 
The  penmon  appropriation  Ml]  contained  a  pro- 
vision making  statute  law  of  President  Roose- 
velt '8  order  declaring  age  conclusive  ovidcnco  of 
disability. 

— Febmaiy  9.— The  Senate  paaaed  the  Urgeni^ 
DeAdeney  Appropriattoa  BUI  for  tiie  PlUMaBa 

Canal,  including  the  pmvipion  relating  to  the 
eight-hour  law.  The  Senate  adopted  two  amend- 
ments to  the  I'hilippine  Tariff  Act  of  1905; 
cotton  goods  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
Bnropean  goods  so  far  as  cost  of  production  is 
concerned.  Low  gradn  of  ahoea  alao  admitted  at 
a  lower  tariff. 

£)raf?iA.— January  M.— MawTwH  FlcU,  awr- 
chant,  aged  seventy. 

—January  25.— Joseph  Wheeler,  cavalry  leader 
of  the  Confedenugr  end  bngadier-geaeial  U.  8. 
A.,  aged  sizty-niBe. 

—  Feliruary  0.  — Paul  Laurence  Danbaff  poat 
of  the  negro  race,  aged  thirty-four. 

i'diM;ation.  — January  24.— J.  H.  T.  Main, 
dean  of  Iowa  Coll^,  Oxinnell,  Iowa,  elected 
prnident  of  the  inatitution. 

—January  31— President  James,  of  the  ITtd- 
versity  of  Illinois,  announco<l  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  railway  engineering  and  admioi^ 
tration,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

—February  1.— Dr.  A.  W.  Harris,  president 
of  tho  Jacob  Tome  Institnte,  Port  Depositi 
Md.,  chosen  president  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
rersity,  Evnnston,  III. 

Jfijurancc.— January  31.— The  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Society  sued  James  Hasen  Hy^  for 
$72,000,  representing  Mr.  Hyde 'a  profits  in  Bjar 
dleatea  whidi  mid  seearitiMi  to  the  aode^. 

—  February  1.— National  Inautaaee  coaTeatton 

opened  in  Cbieago. 

.7 u.sftc*'.  — January  "J?.  — William  Van  Schaick, 
captain  of  the  ill-fated  General  Slocum,  found 
guilty  of  criminal  negUgcnee  and  aaateiieed  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment. 

I,a&or.— January  17.— The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers'convention  ojjencd  in  Indianapolis. 

— January  19.  — The  Building  Trades  Club  of 
the  National  Association  of  Erectors  of  Strue- 
tnral  Bteel  and  Iron  Work  decided  in  favor  of 
the  open  ahop.  Tiie  aHodatiom  eontrab  afaa^ 
five  per  cent  aC  the  atmetaial  iron  mrk  of  tha 
country. 

—  January  22.  —  Judge  Jesse  lloldom  found 
President  £.  B.  Wright  and  Edward  E.  Bessette^ 
of  Tjpogr^Ueal  ualoii  No.       ia  <Aleifa^ 
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guiUy  of  contempt  of  court  in  Tiolating  an  in- 
junction  a|^iiist  the  union  in  favor  of  the  Chi- 
cago TypotlMtak 

—January  23.— John  Mitchell  reelected  pmir 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

—  February  1.— Tho  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  adjourned  without  coming  to  an 
•gnenMBt  with  the  operators  as  to  a  wage  scale. 
Tne  operators  refused  to  grant  tlio  wage  eotltt 
demanded  Iqr  tbe  mine  woneart. 

Land  Frauds.— January  26.— George  O.  Ware, 
a  wealthy  cattle  man  and  rector  of  an  EpiscopM 
church,  convicted  on  tho  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  government  of  lands  in  Hooker 
taaaijf  Nebraska. 

lyudktMf .— Jannai7  21.— A  nob  of  800  men 
took  Ernest  Baker,  a  negro,  from  the  jail  oi 
Trigg  County,  Kentucky,  at  Cadiz  and  hung  him 
because  of  his  attempt  at  assault  on  a  woman. 

— January  i!S.  — The  lynching  of  a  negro  at 
Washington,  Georgia,  prevented  by  the  appeal  of 
the  mother  of  the  girl  whom  he  assaultea.  She 
bflpged  tlie  mob  to  return  Bioh  Andofaon,  the 
pnMiier,  to  jail  aaA  allow  the  bnr  to  take  Its 
eooree. 

IfunMpal.— January  18.— Hie  Chleago  CItj 
Council  adopted  by  a  vote  of  37  to  28  Mayor 
Dunne's  $75,000,000  Mueller  certificate  ordinance 
allowing  the  city  to  purchase,  build  and  main- 
tain street  car  lines,  and  tho  mayor's  ordinanee 
providbig  for  nranidpal  opeiatloB  of  street  lallf 
ways.  Both  actions  soMeet  to  refarcsidam  vole 
of  the  people  at  April  eleetion. 

— January  23.— Edwin  J.  Bidaman,  Miyor  of 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  impeached  for  lax  euforce- 
Bent  of  the  laws  against  the  saloons. 

I'rttfts.— January  23.— The  State  of  Montana 
traigbt  Bidt  against  the  Swift,  Armour  and 
BuBBood  paekiBg  Urns  to  reeorer  #66,000  al- 
leged to  bo  due  for  Heeueee  for  the  sale  of  oloo* 
margarine,  butterine  and  cheese. 

— JanwuT  26.— By  authority  of  President 
Roosevelt  correspondence  exposing  the  methods 
alleged  to  have  been  employed  by  attorneys  for 
the  beef  packers,  was  made  public. 

— FebnMugr  ^— Tha  beef  paekaia  presented 
wMmm  Ib  Ike  trbl  befora  Jiadge  Humphrey 
b  (Meaga  an  fba  plea  of  immnalty. 

Santo  Domlntfo 

Prend««i«y.— January  25.— President  Caoeres 
desired  to  resign  the  preeidaBej  to  Oenoral  Ho* 
lada  Taaqoai.  TUr^oflve  par  «ent  of  the  nw 
wmt%  Ukaaffi  mdMan  for  the  budget,  will  Ml 
amai  favoiatlonary  expenses. 

Venezuela 

French  Difficulties.— J a.D\j&ry  17.— M.  Taigny, 
French  ^argS  d'affaires,  having  gone  aboa^  a 
Preneh  steamer  for  dinatchea  without  a  penniL 
was  offldally  uotUled  that  if  be  returned  to  land 
he  would  be  imprisoned. 

-January  23.— The  Yenecuelan  government 
teoed  a  deotaa  xeeaUtag  ita  eonsala  in  Frane« 

Brazil 

Cojuallisf;- January  21.— The  armored  eruiaer 
Aquidaban  sunk  near  Bio  Janeiro  by  the  ezpio* 
sion  of  its  powder  magariaa  and  IM  maa  loat 
tbeir  Urea. 


Beuador 

JtrioJution.— January  19.— Sevolutionists  in 
poa«o«eiun  of  Quito,  the  capital,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dant  Baquerizo  Moreno  assumed  executive  power. 

— Jaauaiy  80.— Presideat  Garda  deposed  and 

Britidi  Bnplrt 

2>ea<%«.— January  22.— George  Jacob  Boljoakl^ 
author  and  lecturer,  aged  eighty-nine. 

—January  26.— Sir  Edward  Thornton^  for* 
marllr  Biitiah  Minister  to  tha  United  State*. 

— FMmttrjr  fl.— Samuel  Cnnllfle>Uater,  Lord 
Masham,  noted  inventor,  n^ed  xSutltfm 

General  Election.— JaimAxy  14. — Mr,  B.nlfnur, 
the  late  prime  minister,  defeated  by  the  Liberal 
candidate  in  the  East  Manchester  division,  which 
ha  had  represented  in  Parliament  since  1885. 

<— JaaaaiT  28.— Eketjone  aea;^  cemplrted. 
Tka  eomposltioa  af  ffaa  aaw  Boaee  «f  Otanaous 
Liberals,  378;  Uaionlat^  IM;  Natloaallal^  M| 

Laborites,  45. 

Labor.— Fcbmary  9.  — Mill  owners  of  the 
northern  counties  granted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  cotton  operatives  an  increaee  of  wagee 
amonntinff  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent 

Poor.— January  31.— A  scheme  fbr  the  relief 
of  the  London  poor  perfected  by  which  f-nrd 
Bothschild  will  send  200  families  to  Canada  at 
his  own  ex|>enscs  situations  Iwing  providi^l  for 
them  on  arrival  The  outlay,  estimated  at  $50 
for  eadi  adali^  ta  ba  repaid  in  Instannaata 


Chweh  and  State.— January  31.— Violence  and 
disorder  ensued  in  Paris  churches  upon  the  ap- 
pearatico  of  government  commissioners  to  take 
inventories  of  the  church  property  pursuant  ta 
the  proTtaUma  of  the  law  aeparatiag  Chmeh  and 
State. 

— Tebmatj  1.— Arreete  made  of  150  persons 

who  resisted  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  in  St. 
Clothilde's  Church  in  Paris.  Much  property 
damaged,  aa  the  poliea  and  gnaida  bad  ta  aie 

force. 

-February  2.— Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
participation  in  the  drareh  riots. 

/Vt  f.  — January  17.— Clement  Armand 
I'allierea  elected  president  of  the  republic  by  a 
vote  of  449  to  371  for  PbuI  Douawr,  praelieallf 
his  only  opponent. 

Fenaiaala.— Jammry  18.— Tba  Tenwiaelaii 
dtargi  d'afaint,  IL  Manbeurgneli  expelled  tnm 
Fkaa^  Uattmj, 

Itdr 

Simplon  Tunfi*!.— January  25.— Tho  first  pas- 
senger train  passed  through  the  Simplon  tunnel. 

Cabiitet.—Vt^may  2.— Hie  Fortis  Ministry 
resigned  because  a  vote  of  eonlldMiee  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  voted  down  by  221 
against  188. 

—February  8.— A  new  cabinet  appointed,  with 
Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  a  Conservative,  as  pro* 
mier,  and  minister  of  the  interior;  Count  Guio* 
dardini,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Signor  Sao* 
leader  of  the  Radicals,  minister  of  justice 
Sigpoor  Pantano,  minister  of  agiicultore. 
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Coinolly.— Febroary  7.— A  atom  along  the 
M«dlteirnui<an  «OMt  almoct  doatroyed  GalaU 
HsmorBiio,  a  tows  of  lour  tbouiud  ioliabitaiiti^ 
near  Messina,   ffixtj  llOlltM  were  s««llo««d  up 

by  the  sea. 

Poituial 

Parliament.— Fehruarj  9.— King  Cbailee  di*- 
solved  Parliameul  because  of  disorder  Md  ob* 
•tmotive  tastin  in  the  Chambflr  of  Depntiee. 

Denmark 

Deaths.— Jaa^arj  29.— Christiaa  Bong  of 
Denmark,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  via  reigo, 
aged  eighty  aevcn. 

King.—J&amrj  30.— Frederick,  e)de«t  «on  of 
Christiaa  IX.,  pfodaimed  Uag  aa  FTBd«^d^ 
VILL 

Russian  Empire 

Jtt<M«tmitton.— January  30.— General  Qliaa- 
aoS,  chief  of  staff  of  the  vieenqr  of  the  Oaaeaiai^ 

Ulled  by  a  bomb.  Two  other  penom  lost  their 

lives  hy  the  crplosion.  .  .  . Count  Frederick  Lams- 
dorf  sluiD  by  revolutionistfl  tit  Tukum,  Courland. 

— January  31.  — Provincial  Councillor  Filonoff 
■hot  aod  killed  at  Poltava,  being  held  respoaaibla 
for  the  eeveiity  witt  whieh  the  agrasiaa  disoT' 
den  had  been  repressed. 

—February  8.— The  chiefs  of  police  of  Peaia 
aad  Kutais  murdered. 

Social  War.— January  31.  — Armeninns  aad 
Tartars  engaged  in  a  raco  war  in  the  region  be- 
tween Eliiabethpol  and  Shusha,  ia  Traaacau* 
easia.  The  population  was  also  suffering  ftaOl 
m  epidemic  of  typhoid. 

Seeotettoa.— January  i6.-»Ail  tba  aasttben  of 

the  Workoion's  Council,  tiren^^WO  ift  miBborf 
arrested  by  the  government, 

—January  — Fresh  mutiny  among  tbe  sail- 
ors at  Vladivostok.  Troops  quickly  dispersed 
the  mutiaeers. 

— Janoaiy  24.— Oosiaoks  aad  es*war  priaonan 
from  Japan  engaged  in  eeriooB  eoolBet  at  Vladhr- 
Btok;  1,500  wounded,  many  of  whom  were  left 
on  the  saow'covered  atreets.   Traiiu  blown  up 


by  rioters  and  precipitated  into  the  Harbin 
Biver.  Maay  ooaflicts  in  Transcaucasia  between 
rerolationlsts  and  Obesacks. 

— January  30.— Anti-Jewish  riot  at  GomeL 
Part  of  the  town  set  on  fire  and  many  petaoaa 
killed.  At  Riga,  a  mob  broke  open  the  jail  and 
liberated  all  the  political  prisoners. 

—  February  8.  —  The  Workmeu  'a  CounL'i]  dis- 
banded after  announcing  that  it  vdll  not  resume 
operations  until  the  reactionary  forces  have 
eeaaed  their  activity.  A  vilitaij  «q>editioB 
captured  a  large  band  of  leToIntioaista  on  tba 
Dahlen  estate  near  Riga.  Fifteen  of  the  leaders 
courtmartialed  and  shot  and  the  others  flogged. 

Po/ificj.— January  18.  — The  first  N  it ii  Mai  con- 
vention organised  by  a  political  party,  in  the 
histny  of  Bossia,  that  of  the  Constitutional 
Denioerati^  opened  in  St.  Petenbaif  witli  250 
dde^tea  pneeB^  repreeeotinft  pwnladal 
orguiaations. 

Chinese  Empire 

Boy«)t*.— February    4. —Viceroy    Yuan  Shih 
Kai   dismissed   Professor   Tenney,    rtiri>.tor  of 
oducation,  who  organized  the  new  school  eystesii 
on  account  of  the  oppodtloa  tO  fSwigia  TUB  liege 
menty  cqieeiaUj  Amnieaa* 

Siof.— Febroary  9.— Tbe  En^Urii  Preebyteriaa 
and  tlio  Roman  Catholic  missiona  at  Changpa, 
thirty  milea  from  Amoy,  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
Troops  fired  on  tha  mob  and  killed  twalva  of  tba 
rioters. 

—February  12.— The  imperial  government  or- 
dered the  vioeroy  of  Pooeliow  to  execute  the 
leader  of  tbe  Changpu  mob  innaadiately  and  to 
paaiah  sevarety  the  nthcrn  impiieatad. 

Morocco 

Confrvenee.—J&miRTV  16,— The  iiittrnational 
conference  on  Moroccan  affairs  opened  at  A!^j<> 
eiras.  The  Duke  of  Almodovar,  representative 
of  Spain,  eleeled  president.  Voted  unaaimooslj 
that  the  proposed  reforms  be  based. npon  tlw 
triple  principles  of  tbe  integrity  oif  Uia  EiapiM  of 
^Torocco,  the  sov-r.  l^'nty  of  the  Soltan,  Slid  tiM 

maintenance  of  the  open  door. 
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Young  Again,  eh  ! 
Thats  it  exactly: " 


keeps  one  young  both 

in  feeling  and  looks. 
It  induces  life  and  beauty, 
fairness  and  exhilaration,  quickens 
circulation,  removes  dead  skin,  and  allows  the  clear, 
fresh  under  skin  to  appear.  Be  fair  to  your  skin, 
and  it  will  be  fair  to  you— and  to  others. 

Now  that  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  being  inveighed 
against  from  the  very  pulpits,  the  importance  of  a  pure  soap 
becomes  apparent.  The  constant  use  of  Hand  Sapolio 
produces  so  fresh  and  rejuvenated  a  condition  of  the  skin 
that  all  incentive  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  lacking. 

HAND  SAPOLIO  IS 

SO  PURE  that  it  can  be  freely  used  on  a  new-born  baby  or  the 
s/^/Vi  of  the  most  delicate  beauty. 

SO  SIMPLE  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  the  invalid's  supply  with 
beneficial  results. 

SO  EFFICACIOUS  as  to  almost  bring  the  small  boy  into  a 
state  of  "surgical  cleanliness,  "  and  ^eep  him  there. 
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A  delicacy  and  a  food  in  one  lijsri<ius  conihi- 
natiun.  Thf  rt- 's  no  describing  the  taste,  yet  the 
tonpue  can  tell  it.  It  has  the  smooth,  rich,  full, 
cream  flavor  which  Sw  iss  Milk  jjives  when  com- 
bined w  ith  |>nre  chocolate,  as  only  D.  Peter,  of 
Switzerland,  hlt  iids  it.  The  proof  is  in  the  eating. 
LAMO.tT,  COSUSS  k  CO., Sok Inporteri.  78  Hudsoo  St.,  New  Vork 


Jul  STATBTKS  OF  COCm  IMPORTATIONS 
SHOW  Tft\T  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CHEAP  (LOW 
GRADE)  BEANS  HAVI  INCREASED  ALMOST 
50  V  AND  IMPORTATIONS  OF  IU6U  GR.ADE 
BEANS  HAVE  DECREASEa 


WE  HAVE  USED  AND 
ARE  USING  THE  SAME 
dlALITY  OF  BEANS 
AS  ALWAYS  - 
THE  BEST  ONLY- 


DRAW  WUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS— 
QUALITY  &  PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAME 


HTTH 


COCOA. 


wrrmN  the  reach 

OF  ALL. 

SOLD  BY  GIOCEKS  DTKYWKEU. 


Caii*t'  Afford 
Handicaps 


If  Coffee  clogs  your  men- 
tal or  physical  machinery 
and  keeps  you  from  doing 
your  best,  you  might  make 
money  by  quitting. 

And  you  can  be  helped 
greatly  by 


POSTUM 


Postum  Cer«al  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Cr«ek.  Mich.. U.S.  A. 


I  AM 

•'t"T^S%-'.    I  -  They 

*    '         -  upin 
'  the 
night 
to 

v  eat 

Mackintosh's  toffee 

An  Old  English  Candy  i 

"MORE  ISH" The  more  you  eat 

—  more  you  want  J 
'  Pure  amo  Delicious  \ 

5  two  lOctNIS  APACKAGC 

John  Mackintosh  -  78  Hudson  st.   new  york  • 


//Th^^^  PIANOS 


hav*  been  ettibllthed  over  60  YEARS. 
m«nts  tvery  lamily  In  motfarate  clrcumttin 
piano.  We  taka  old  Inttnimanta  In  axchango  and  tf«IW«rth« 


Br  our  trtten*  »f  par*  >OqIc 
ancet  can  osn  a  VOSIE  ^ 


mm 
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FIFTEEN  CENTS 
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Gentlemen  Poisoners 

IN  the  good  old  days  the  dinner  table  was  a  favorite  place  for  ridding 
one's  self  of  dangerous  rivals.  You  jjave  n  jrrrat  dinner,  surrep- 
titiously inserted  poison  into  something  your  iiuest  would  eat  or 
drink — and  were  relieved  of  further  anxiety  concerning  him  and  his 
doings.  Ever>'thing  was  done  decentlj^  and  in  order.  Conamon  folk 
might,  indeed,  attend  to  such  matters  m  a  vulgar  fashion.  Gentlemen 

E)t8oned  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  And  as  they  made  law  and  administered 
w  and  punished  breaJongs  of  law,  there  was,  of  course,  no  scandal. 

«      *  * 

With  their  wider  ethical  outlook  our  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to 
approve  altogether  of  tHs  method  of  procedure.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
too  exclusive.   Gentlemen  poisoned  nobody  but  gentlemen.   Now  they 

poison  anybody.  Such  limitation  ^  ms,  however,  probably  to  1)0  expectea 
of  a  less  developed  past.  Italians  and  Krenchmfni  of  tho  fourteenth  cen- 
tury could  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  really  broad  dcniocratic  interests. 
America  had  not  been  discovered,  corporations  had  not  been  invented, 
trade  was  of  necessity  limited.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
d  the  agents  which  the  gentlemen  poisoners  of  those  days  employed  were 
not  as  respectable  as  could  have  been  desired.  The  business  had  "not 
become  "respectable."  And  the  list  of  poisons  was  also  rat lier  restricted. 
The  resources  of  modern  science  were  unknown,  and  one  s  selection  was 
necessarily  limited  to  a  few  drugs,  and  even  these  were  often  detected. 

With  the  march  of  modern  improvements  these  limitations  have  been 
largely  removed.  The  irpr^fleman  poisoner  of  to-day  has  every  possible 
opportunity.  He  can  color  candies  with  coal  tar  dyes;  he  can  preserve 
meat  with  boracic  acid;  he  can  keep  milk  sweet  with  formaline.  If  he 
is  in  the  dairy  business  he  can  put  corrosive  sublimate  into  his  butter, 

(Oapril^t,  tWi  bf  THB  VIOMiD  IMUT  OMKMIIT.) 
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although  the  fact  that  a  child  would  ha\  c  to  eat  a  pound  of  his  product 
to  be  killed  somewhat  lessens  its  efficiency.   If  he  sells  molasses  he  can 

lighten  its  color  with  muriatic  acid,  though  hero  again  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  molasses  absolutely  to  kill  anybody.  If  he  makes  marshmallows  or 
marshniallow  crackers  he  can  use  paraffin.  True,  paraffin  is  not  a  d(  iidly 
poison,  but  any  large  amount  of  it  is  pretty  sure  to  produce  some  fatal 
mteslinal  trouble.  If  his  interests  are  more  philanthropic  he  can  sell  a 
cure-aU  composed  of  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  water  at  one  dollar  a 
bottle.  By  advertiaing  cough  medicine  he  can  help  people  become  vic- 
timyB  of  morphine  and  opium.  And  then  there  is  always  acetanUid  for 
headaches.  Verily,  the  c;entlcman  poisoner  of  tO-day  is  far  more  for- 
tunate than  his  brothers  of  the  Borgia  family. 

«      «  * 

For  fifteen  years — or  is  it  seventeen?— we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
obtain  federal  legislation  to  prevent  "respectable"  citizens  from  killing  us 

off.  Year  after  >  ear  I  ills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing 
that  articles  of  food  and  drink  and  medicines  should  lip  so  lai)eled  as  to 
protect  the  innocent  piircliaser.  All  tlirou^h  these  years  there  has  gone 
up  to  heaven  the  cry  of  little  children  who  have  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  patent  medicines  manufactured  and  sold  by  "gentlemen."  Men 
standing  high  in  the  community  have  sent  to  every  dinner  table  in  the 
land  goods  which  they  knew  contained  deadly  poison,  calculating  that  no 
person  woiikl  eat  enough  at  any  one  i]mr  to  be  killed  outright.  These 
"gentlemen" — the  manufacturenj  of  poisoned  whisky,  poisoned  tomatoes, 
poisoned  cherries,  poisoned  sausages,  poisoned  molasses,  poisoned  vinegar, 
poisoned  peas,  poisoned  flavoring  extracts— have  prevented  the  passing 
of  any  legislation  to  prevent  their  wholesale  murder. 

*      *  * 

Now  we  are  in  sight  of  relief.  These  men  have  labeled  themselves, 
if  they  have  not  labeled  tlieir  bottles  and  tin  cnns  soo  that  courtesy 

and  wealth,  even  zeal  for  reiorm,  can  not  hide  the  hideouisness  uf  the  man 
or  corporation  who  sells  poison  under  the  guise  of  food.  Yet  even  now 
they  are  not  ashamed,  these  gentlemen  poisoners.  They  fight  every 
attack  upon  their  nefarious  trade.  They  j)our  out  money  to  lobbyists, 
tips  and  stocks  to  legislators,  in  the  hope  of  insuring  the  continuance  of 
their  l)usiness.  But  their  day  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Already  their  agents 
are  clearing  the  shelves  of  the  ^rocer\  shops.  If  they  persist  in  poisoning 
us,  we  are  at  least  to  know  our  danger. 

«      *  * 

And  one  of  these  days  public  senthnent  will  grow  more  serious.  Instead 
of  fining  grocers  who  sell  what  manufacturers  force  them  to  sell  we  shall 
pass  la^^'s  tliat  will  reach  the  poisoners  themselves.  And  then  instead  of 
Inving  little  fines  for  "adulterations"  we  vnW  treat  these  <j:entlemen  poi- 
soners as  we  treat  vulgar  poisoners.    We  will  try  them  for  murder. 
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BOILING  IN  AN  OPEN  AUCU 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


World  Politics 


Up  to  the  time  of  writinp  little  has  been 
accomplished  l)y  the  conference  on  Moroc- 
The  affairs.    The  HtrupRle 

Moroccan  for  suprenuicv  between 
Conference  (Jcrmanv  and  France  has 
practically  protluced  a  deadlock.  The 
policing  of  the  frontier  has  been  the  chief 
point  at  is.sue.  tJermany  fears  a  French 
I)rotectorate  if  France  is  entnisted  with 
the  organizing  of  the  Moroccan  police. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  elaims  that  in- 
asmuch as  (icrmany  has  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  MiKirish  foreign  trade,  while 
phe  has  about  one-third,  the  control  of  the 
police  shoultl  naturally  be  rifrhtfully 
given  to  France.  The  latter  has  more- 
over already  partly  put  in  operation  a 
reform  profn-ani.  The  latest  French  pro- 
posal is  in  substance  as  follows :   The  Mo- 


roccan police  to  be  composed  of  Moorish 
Mussulmen  connuanded  by  sixteen  French 
and  Spanish  officers  and  thirty-two  non- 
conunissioned  men.  The  force  to  number 
from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  <listributed  anumg  the  eight 
ports  in  bodies  of  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred. The  state  banks  to  advance  the 
funds  for  the  administration  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  force,  which  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted for  tbn'c  years.  The  latest  report 
from  the  conference  state's  that  Oermany 
has  announced  a  willingness  to  accept  this 
plan  providetl  that  the  commander  of  the 
entire  police  force  be  either  Dutch  or 
Swiss,  with  headquarters  at  Casa  Blanca. 
This  proposal  is  nmde  ostensibly  by 
Austria,  but  is  said  to  emanate  from  Ger- 
manv.    France  has  declared  as  her  ulti- 
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BUT  YOUR  UNCLE  SAM  CANT  HEAK  IM 
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matnm  that  FranM-Spanish  contrd  must 

be  an  actuality,  so  that  a  satisfaetorj-  oiul 
to  the  contest  is  not  yet  apparent.  It  is 
believed  that  Germany  does  not  really  ex- 
pect to  win  in  this  conference,  but  has 
ulterior  ends  in  view  in  proposing  it,  Mr. 
de  Harden  says  in  an  article  in  the 
Zukunft  (Berlin) :  *'Wc  diplomats  are 
quite  justified  in  sayingr  that  the  present 
conference  is  no  more  than  a  blind,  in- 
tended to  cover  designs  of  mneh  graver 

•(Muequenoe  elsewhere." 

I.  * 


The  new  coalition  cabinet  of  Italy 
tinder  Baron  Sonnino.  IcadtT  of  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  Chamber 
ttX^"  Deputiea,  marks  the 

entrance  of  a  cnnsorv- 
ative  force  into  Italian  politics.  Liberals 
and  Radicals,  lonfr  in  power,  are,  with 
8i|pior  Fortis,  n'lfvtratcd  to  inaction.  Italy 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  shown  progress 
economically.  The  imports  of  raw  silk 
from  that  country  to  the  United  States 
have  quadrupled  in  the  last  ten  vfars.  and 
in  the  siime  period  American  exports  to 
Italy  have  doubled.  None  the  less,  the 
Radicals  promised  more  than  they  could 
fulfil.  The  Sonnino  ministry,  in  au- 
nonneing  its  program  of  reforms  on 
Mardi  J^.  jntiposed  as  chief  of  th«^c  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  the  southern 
railways  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  to  be 
paid  in  ten  annual  installments  by  the 


issue  of  new  bonds  payable  in  fifty  years. 
Evidently  conservatism  in  Italy  would 
appear  radicalism  in  America.    In  one 

thin<r  the  two  nations  can  mutually  svni- 
pathize— they  both  confront  the  railway 
problem ! 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Europe  the 
Ronvier  ministry  in  France  resigned  on 
French       March  7  in  consequence  of 
MinMrr      a  vote  of  234  to  267  on  a 
•  resolution  approving  the 
course  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  tlic  law  scparatini; 
Church  and  State.    Naturally,  the  issue 
was  raised  by  the  Clericals,  but  the  Social- 
ists attacked  tlie  ministry  simultaneously, 
accusing  it  of  lack  of  energy  in  enforcing 
the  law.   Premier  Ronvier  had  been  in 
oflBce  since  November  12,  1905,  and  is  con- 
fidered  one  of  the  stronjicst  and  most  able 
leaders  in  France.  It  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  he  stood  for  peace  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  out- 
come of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  mo- 
mentary ebnllitioQ  of  feeling.   For  tlw 
majority  of  Liberal  French  Catholics  are 
really  in  favor  of  the  new  law  and  believe 
there  will  be  advantages  to  both  Church 
i'.i\d  State  in  the  separation.    The  editor 
of   the    Uri'ue    d(  s   D(ux   Mnudcs,  M. 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  himself  a  leader  of 
Catholicism  in  France,  althongfa  not  in 
favor  of  the  law.  eondenms  the  rt»cent 
demonstrations  against  the  inventory  of 
church  property,  as  it  constitutes  no  in* 
frinfrement  of  Catholic  rights.  President 
Fallieres  requested  M.  Jean  Sarrien,  for- 
mer minister  of  justice,  to  form  a  new  cab- 
inet. In  addition  to  the  premiership,  M. 
S^arrien  will  again  take  the  portfolio  he 
formerly  held;  M.  Poincare  will  be  min- 
ister of  finance,  and  M.  Briand,  minis- 
ter  of  instruction.    The  ministry'  of  for- 
eign affairs  will  be  taken  by  M.  Bourgeois. 
Three  of  the  Rouvier  cabinet,  MM. 
Thomson.  Ruau  and  Etienne,  will  retain 
their  former  portfolios  of  marine,  ssri- 
euiture  and  war.    It  is  expected  that  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  will  he  in  care  of 
Senator  riejiienceau.    He  and  M.  Sarrien 
ai-e  iutiuential  radicals.    M.  Briaud  is  a 
Socialist.   Altogether,  the  new  4»binet  is 
a  remarkable  one.    Tt  is  well  that  it  is. 
for  unless  all  signs  fail.  France  is  likely 
to  need  strong  and  wise  leaders  in  the 
near  future. 
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TAKIXO  IXVEXTORY  IN  THE  CHIRCH  01 

The  lut  phue  of  the  mtiitanrr  to  t)ir  nrw  Uw  i 
pulire  are  brinK  hr Iji 

The  Dual  Monarchy  is  still  passinp 
through  stormy  times  in  HuniLrary.  and  the 
The  European  press  is  freely 
Huntarian  prophesying  the  end  of  the 
ParHamcnc  union.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  persists  in  liis  refusal  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  coalition  party  in 
Hungary  as  presented  recently  by  Count 
Andrassy.  These  differed  little  from 
those  which  have  for  years  l>een  the  cause 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  and  the  Emperor:  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  of  militarj'  ques- 
tions by  means  of  a  royal  manifesto:  the 
adoption  of  the  program  of  the  Liberal 
party,  known  as  the  "Committee  of 
Nine";   the  use  of  the  Hungarian  lan- 


'  8T.  PIERRE.DU.CROS.C'An.lX)r.  PARIS 

arunrnling  Churrh  aritl  State  in  Fraiire.  The 
M  Ijy  I  he  firemen 

guage  in  Hungarian  regiments  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction ;  the  transfer  to 
Budapest  of  the  Bureau  of  Finances  com- 
mon to  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
the  adoption  of  certain  constitutional 
limitations  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  outcome  was 
the  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  dissolve 
the  Huncarian  Parliament  without  fixing 
a  date  for  new  elections.  This  action  was 
met  by  a  resolution  of  that  body  to  ignore 
the  rescript  and  return  it  to  the  Emperor, 
the  coalition  declaring  it  unconstitutional. 
The  rescript  was  read,  however,  amid 
lii.sst»s  and  hooting.  The  commercial 
treaty  l)etween  Austria  and  Hungary  and 
the  new  recruiting  program  will  now  be 
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ratified  by  royal  decree.  This  further 
oncers  the  Hunparians.  who  declare  that 
these  acts  constitute  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  regime.  In  contradiction  to 
Ihe  declaration  of  the  coalition,  however, 
the  Hun^rarian  courts  have  decided  that 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  consti- 
tutional. The  crown  announces  its  de- 
termination to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
preserve  order,  even  to  the  extent  of 
suppressing  newspapers  and  imprisoning 
politicians.  It  is  strengthened  in  its 
course  by  the  statement  issued  by  Count 
Stephen  Tisza,  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  which  opposition  to  the  coali- 
tion as  an  element  of  danger  to  the  coun- 
try, is  urged. 


there  is  every  rea.son  to  believe  the  bill 
will  become  law.  Every  Austrian  of  the 
age  of  twenty-four  and  upward  who  has 
lived  in  one  constituency  for  at  least  a 
year  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  every 
citizen  of  three  years'  standing  will  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Reiehsrath.  Plural  voting  is  prohib- 
ited. A  prime  object  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
move the  franchise  disability  of  the  Slav 
population  which  has  permitted  a  Ger- 
man minority  to  outvote  them  in  legisla- 
tive action.  The  division  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts proposed  by  the  univerwil  franchise 
bill  will  give  the  Germans  205  representa- 
tives, the  Slavs  230.  Italians  16  and  the 
Roumanians  4. 


Although  Austria  was  involved  in  the 
Ser\'ian  tragedy  of  June,  1903,  she  was 
ScrvU        unable  to  secure  the  throne 
•nd         for  a  Montenegrin  prince, 
Austria  proposed,  and  the  elec- 

tion of  King  Peter  has  been  ever  since  a 
cause  for  strained  relations  with  Austria 
as  well  as  the  other  powers,  so  long  as  the 
murderers  were  unpunished.  There  has 
been,  of  late,  an  effort  to  obtain  his  resig- 
nation, but  the  recent  conclusion  of  a 
tariff  agreement  botw(H>n  Servia  and  Aus- 
tria is  believed  to  have  somewhat  cleared 
the  situation.  Austria  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  pn'vent  Servia  from  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Bulgaria,  kno\ving 
full  well  that  an  alliance  between  the  two 
was  detrimental  to  her  own  stability. 
Foreign  correspondents  are  expressing 
the  belief  that  this  is  only  another  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  tendency  to  form  a 
Danubian  princii)ality,  in  which  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Montenegro  and 
other  Balkan  .states,  and  notably  Hun- 
gary, would  unite  to  form  a  defensive 
alliance  against  Kussia,  Au.stria  and  Tur- 
key. 


A  universal  franchise  bill  has  been  pre- 
feinted  in  the  Au.strian  Reiehsrath,  intro- 
duced bv  Premier  (Jautseh 
Ftl*nIh*M  Frankenthurn  on 

February  23.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  measure 
presented  in  the  last  generation.  Al- 
though at  first  received  with  hostility,  it 
has  now  won  verj*  general  support,  and 


An  imperial  manifesto  relative  to  the 
douma  was  on  March  2  ordered  coded 
RumU'*  incorporated  in  the 

Nitionai  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Aateinbiy  Russian  Empire.  Its  main 
features  indicate  the  conces.sion  of  consid- 
erable legislative  power  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  No  law  is  to  be 
hereafter  effectiv^e  without  the  approval 
of  the  national  as.sembly  and  the  council 
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of  the  empire.  The  latter  body  is  to 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  appointed 
and  elected  members  chosen  from  the 
cleriry,  nobility,  zemstvos,  academy  of 
science,  universities,  tratie  and  industry. 
There  will  be  two  houses,  both  of  whom 
will  have  power  to  initiate  legi.slation 
which  does  not  affect  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  empire,  the  question  of  suc- 
cession, etc.  The  annual  sessions  will  be 
convoked  and  closed  by  imperial  ukase. 
Both  the  council  of  the  empire  and  the 
national  assembly  will  enjoy  the  ripht  to 
interpellate  ministers  for  alleged  unlaw- 
ful acts.   The  sessions  will  be  public. 

Another  manifesto  followed  on  March 
6  which  carefully  (fiiards  against  the  exer- 
cise of  too  much  authority 

Ri.THcUon.  t)y  the  people's  represen- 
tatives.  By  it  the  Czar 
announces  his  right  to  promulgate  "tem- 
porary" laws  during  the  periods  when 
the  douma  is  not  in  session,  and  as  the 
meetings  of  that  body  are  subject  to  im- 
perial ukase,  it  is  manifest  that  obnoxious 
situations  may  thus  l)e  easily  met.  Cer- 
tain exceptions  are  also  made  as  to  the 
matters  which  may  come  under  control 
of  the  douma.  The  following  are  ex- 
cluded: 

1.  Reports  of  the  minister  of  financo  upon 
the  state  of  the  treasury. 

2.  Charges  of  malfeasance  af;ainst  members  of 
the  council  of  the  empire,  ministers,  governors- 
(^eneral,  and  commanders-in-chief  of  land  or  sea 
forces. 

I  3.  The  cRtablishmont  of  stock  companies  with 
special  privilcn(-s. 

4.  Quoytions  relating  to  entailed  estates,  titles 
of  nobility,  etc. 

The.se  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  commissions 
of  the  council  of  the  empire,  composed 


BAKON  CAUT8C!I  VOX  FRANKt-VTHURS 
lyemier  ot  Auitria 

solely  of  members  appointed  by  the  Czar, 
who  thus  contrives  to  retain  some  meas- 
ure of  autocratic  power.  Moreover,  pro- 
vision is  made  that  all  members  of  the 
national  assembly  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  "Emperor,  autocrat  and  holy  Ru-ssia." 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  a  complete 
barrier  to  extreme  revolutionary  meas- 
ures. Probably  it  will.  The  pa-st  few 
months  have  taught  the  Russian  radicals 
the  terrors  of  reaction.  "With  a  censored 
Russian  press  the  world  can  only  imagine 
what  those  terrors  are.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well. 


The  Nation 


It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  meanderings 
of  legislation  in  (Congress.  The  average 
Railway  citizen  recalls  that  the 
Rate        Hepburn  bill,  representing 

L««uution  tiig  administration  policy 
in  rate  regulation,  was  passed  by  the 
House.  Probably  his  impressions  as  to 
what  has  happened  subsequently  are  hazy 
beyond  his  general  conviction  that  the 
Senate  is  blocking  reform.  Yet  affairs 
really  do  move,  though  in  unexpected 
channels.   The  preparation  of  the  Senate 


bill  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
Elkins  Committee.  The  difficulty  in  any 
Senate  committee's  meeting  the  desires 
of  the  President  is  obvious,  but  the  matter 
was  further  complicated  by  the  action  of 
Senator  Knox.  That  distinguished  law- 
yer brought  forward  an  amendment  to  the 
Hepburn  bill  providing  for  an  appeal  by 
the  railway  companies  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Then,  if 
desired,  appeal  would  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court.    Such  an  appeal  wa.s  not  to  act 
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as  a  stay  of  proceedinps,  and  no  order  of 
the  commission  was  to  be  set  aside  or  sus- 
pended by  the  court  without  a  deposit  of 
the  excess  charge  or  a  filing  of  a  sufficient 
bond  by  the  company  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  all  excess  charges  to  the  parties 
entitled  thereto  should  the  commissioners' 
order  be  sustained.  It  is  understood  that 
President  Roosevelt  gave  his  assent  to  this 
r...tendment,  but  that  after  consulting 
with  some  of  his  other  advisors,  decided 
against  it.  This  vacillation,  if  indeed  it 
is  to  be  so  called,  wrought  considerable 
concern  among  the  friends  of  the  rate 
bill,  who  did  not  relish  the  opportunity 
for  delay  which  the  amendment  fur- 
nished. 

Events  took  a  sudden  dramatic  turn, 
however,  in  the  committee.    The  Demo- 
The  Room-    cratic    members  favored 
veit-Tinm«ii    the  Hepburn  bill  and  did 
Coalition  favor  the  Knox  amend- 

ment. Senators  Aldrich  and  Elkins,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  strong  corporation 
men.  naturally  opposed  any  serious 
modification  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
railways,  and  favored  the  amendment. 
This  split  in  the  Republican  ranks 
made  the  House  bill  really  a  Democratic 
measure.  In  a  fit  of  petulance,  or  more 
probably  with  a  desire  to  complicate  the 
President.  Senator  Aldrich  proposed  that 
it  be  reported  fn)m  the  committee  by 


Senator  Tillman,  who  is  not  supposed  to 
be  on  speaking  terms  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
His  suggestion  was  followed,  and  we  have 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  an  admin- 
istrative measure  being  managed  on  the 
floor  of  a  Republican  Senate  not  only  as 
a  Democratic  measure,  but  by  a  man  who 
has  most  viciously  assailed  the  President. 
If  Senator  Aldrich  thought  that  such  a 
program  would  throw  the  rate  bill  into 
jeopardy  he  is  likely  to  be  decidedly 
mistaken.  Neither  the  President  nor 
Senator  Tillman  is  likely  to  permit  per- 
sonal feeling  to  interfere  in  carrying  for- 
ward a  measure  upon  which  each  has  set 
his  heart.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  looks 
like  a  mistaken  strategy  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Aldrich,  and  it  may  Iw  another 
illustration  of  the  old  saying  that  "Wliom 
the  gods  would  destrov  thev  first  make 
mad." 


The  Senate  has  again  placed  itself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  llouse  by  refus- 
A«  to  Making  to  concur  in  making 

New         two  .states  out  of  Indian 
State*        Territory  and  Oklahoma 
on  the  one  hand  and  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  other.    It  will  be  remem- 
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Tlie  diitrida  Uicm  iadtTtdaak  npracDt  k  muU.  but  if  aay  cn 

rk 


T  nil  < 

w  of  Uicn  wai  to  drop  out  of  esiitcncc,  think  what  a  vMaiia't 


hered  that  the  statoliood  bill  aroused 

much  opposition  in  the  House  and  that 
the  "in.surgents"  cast  a  cousideruble  vote 
in  opposition  thereto.  The  Senate,  in 
actin^r  on  the  bill,  first  passed  th^  For- 
aker  amendment,  which  provided  that  the 
dtinmB  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
ahonld  vote  separately  as  to  the  accept- 
ance of  statehood.  In  case  either  one  of 
the  two  territories  voted  against  nccept- 
uiui',  afTairs  would  be  left  as  they  are. 
This  aiiiendniont  was  vory  strnn<rly  fa- 
vored by  representative  citizens  and  in- 
terests of  Ariaona,  and  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  all  those  wlio  did  not  de- 
sire statehood  at  the  price  of  union  with 
New  Hodeo.  The  Senate,  howenmr,  took 
one  step  further,  and  on  motion  of  Sen- 
ator Burrows,  of  Miehipan.  struck  out  all 
of  till'  bill,  ineludinjr  the  Forakcr  amend- 
ment. wl)ieh  pertained  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mi'xico.  Tlic  result  of  the  aetion  is 
obviously  to  throw  the  Senate  and  the 
House  into  hopeless  disaiinwnient.  It 

does  not  seem  possible  that  tlie  insurgent 
forces  will  be  able  to  nmster  a  majority 
for  the  hill  with  either  amendment, 
lliough  an  administrative  measure,  the 
union  of  the  two  territories  seems  for 
the  present  to  be  doomed. 

What  is  justice  in  the  case'   "Why  does 
the  Senate  so  strenuously  oppose  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  terri- 
*JJ*JjJ      tories  into  one  state  ?  On 

an(»ther  paire  there  will  be 
found  an  article  by  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  who  protested  against  such 
conibinetl  statehood,  and  his  arjruments 
are  certainly  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation.  Senator  Beveridge,  who  has  the 

administrative  bill  in  char^'e  in  the  Sen- 
ate, has  insisted  through  what  looks  like 
a  publicity  bureau  that  the  chief  opposi- 
tion to  joint  statehood  has  come  from 
great  corporate^  inf<"rests  who  wish  to  con- 
trol Arizona.  The  fact  that  Senators 
kno\\n  to  be  favorable  to  corporations 
voted  for  the  two  alnendments.  pives 
color  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Senate  has 
charaeteristically  yielded  to  eorporate 
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W.  L  Erauk  in  the  Uo  daoii  L*adtr 
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interests.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  others  than  the  mine  owners  and  the 
followers  of  the  late  Senator  Quay  are 
opposed  to  joining  Arizona  with  New 
Mexico.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  danger  from  corporate  con- 
trol is  real,  but  that  joint  statehood  would 
make  it  no  less  real.  The  Mexican  citi- 
zens of  New^  Mexico  are  at  present  the 
creatures  of  cornipt  politicians  and  would 
remain  so  even  if  joined  with  Arizona. 
On  the  whole  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a 
mi.stake  to  be  swayed  by  the  fact  that  the 
mine  owners  are  fi<;hting  joint  statehood. 
There  is  no  national  interest  at  stake,  and 
it  is  probably  better  for  Arizona  to  re- 
main a  territory  and  await  the  course  of 
economic  development.  Its  citizens  do 
not  want  statehood  at  present ;  they  sim- 
ply want  to  be  left  alone.  The  fact  that 
they  have  preatly  increased  the  taxation 
of  the  mines  would  arjfue  that  they  are 
not  wholly  subservient  to  mine  owners. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  represen- 
tative citizens  of  the  territory,  in  working 
for  the  same  end  as  that  desired  by  cor- 
porate interests,  are  tnidcr  serious  obliga- 
tion to  show  their  sincerity.  Arizona  does 
not  belons  to  Arizonans ;  like  every  other 
state  and  territory',  it  Ix'longs  to  the 
United  States.  If  Arizonans  object  to 
being  ruled  by  the  Mexicans  of  New 
Mexico,  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  us  to  show  that  they  are  not  being 
ruled  by  politicians  from  Pennsylvania 
and  mine  owners  from  everywhere. 


Pure  Food 
LcfitUtion 


The  Senate  has  at  last  conferred  one 
very  considerable  benefit  on  the  country. 

It  has  passed  the  Heybura 
pure  food  bill  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  4.  This  bill  makes 
It  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  or  sell 
adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  drugs, 
medicines  or  liquors  anj'where  in  the 
United  States,  and  forbids,  as  well,  in- 
terstate and  international  export  of  such 
goods.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  particularly  charged  with  di.scovery  as 
to  whether  the  law  is  violated,  and 
through  the  chief  of  its  bureau  of  chem- 
istry will  report  violations  to  the  District 
Attorney,  who,  in  turn,  will  bring  the 
matter  into  the  federal  court.s.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  so  much  a  high- 
handed interference  with  a  pernicious 
trade  as  to  see  to  it  that  all  products  are 
properly  labeled.  In  onr  opinion  the  bill 
Ik  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  If  we  can  get 
labels  on  poisoned  goods,  sensible  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  be  prevented  from  buy- 
ing them.  But  what  is  still  needed  is 
some  more  effective  way  of  treating  those 
who  taike  advantage  of  people  who  arc  not 
sensible.  What  purchaser  of  cheap  candy, 
for  instance,  is  likely  to  inquire  whether 
on  the  box  in  which  the  candies  were  orig- 
inally sold  then*  was  a  printed  statement 
to  the  elTeet  that  the  candies  were  colored 
with  some  poisonous  coal-tar  product? 
And  is  there  not  .somethin?  suspicious  in 
the  amendment  which  compels  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a  commij- 
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sion  of  experts  whose  decision  will  be 
supreme!  What  becomes  of  reliable  Dr. 
Wiley? 


Too-eloquent  New  Enplanders  who  are 
desirous  of  justice  for  the  Philippines 

Justice  for  would  do  well  to  get  after 
th«         some  of  their  compatriots. 

Philippine* I  The  bill  passed  by  a  strong 
majority  of  the  House  which  reduced  the 
duties  on  imports  from  the  Philippines 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  bill 
regulation,  has  been  lost  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  another  case  where  great  manufac- 
turing eorporaticms,  notably  those  of 
sugar  and  tobacco,  have  thwarted  ele- 
mental justice.  There  is  no  probability 
now  that  the  present  Congress  will  rec- 
tify its  error.  The  press  of  the  country 
has  not  been  very  outspoken  in  the  matter. 
Such  a  reform  was  something  with  which 
to  play  politics  rather  than  to  discuss  on 
its  merits.  The  fact  that  it  was  strangled 
in  committee  was  one  r(?ason  why  public 
opinion  could  accomplish  little  or  nothing. 
The  fate  of  the  bill  is  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  neces.sary  as  legislation  by 
committees  may  be,  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous influx  of  bills  into  both  houses  of 
Congress,  the  method  is  a  bulwark  against 
public  opinion.  It  is  mere  elemental  jus- 
tice to  give  Philippine  commerce  a  chance 
to  expand  as  a  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  As  it  is  now  the  Philip- 
pines are  treated  politically  as  neither  fish, 
flesh  nor  fowl.  Are  the  sugar  trust  and 
the  tobacco  companies  to  be  added  to  our 
too  numerous  rulers? 


As  was  forecast  some  time  since  in 
these  columns,  the  Panama  Canal  seems 

to  threaten  endless  annoy- 
**Ag"J        ance.     During  the  past 

month  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, and  notably  Senator  Morgan,  have 
been  struggling  with  Mr.  W.  N.  Crom- 
well. Mr.  Cromwell  is  not  a  communi- 
cative witness,  and  the  passages  at  arms 
between  him  and  Senator  Morgan  have 
been  characterized  rather  by  tartness 
than  by  facts.  It  is  not  quite  clear  just 
what  Senator  Morgan  is  going  lo  1»  able 
to  accomplish  by  his  cross-examination, 
but  one  thing  seems  to  be  emerging:  Mr. 
Cromwell's  importance  has  no  definite 
basis.    He  is  not  an  official  of  the  gov- 


ernment, but  is  counsel  for  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Panama  Re- 
public, and  legal  adviser  of  the  Panama 
commis.sioners.  He  has  handled  large 
funds  but  has  not  been  paid  for  his  serv- 
ices to  the  government.  The  further  the 
investigation  proceeds,  the  more  do  we 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  resig- 
nation. But  is  it  not  time  that  the  gov- 
ernment adopted  dignified  and  practical 
business  methods?  We  don't  want  count- 
less changes  and  endless  investigations; 
we  want  to  see  the  canal  dug. 


Anarchy  seems  endemic  in  Colorado. 
The  latest  phase  has  been  the  arrest  of 
Coiondo      Charles    II.    Moyer  and 
Law  and      William     D.  HayM'ood, 
Disorder       president   and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  for  being  concerned  in  the  murder 


CHARLM  H.  MOYKR 

iVeudrnt  of  itir  Watrrn  Frdrraltnn  of  Minrni,  ants4<d  on  • 
cnniinul  charjcc 


of  ex-Ciovernor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho, 
December  30,  1905.  The  arrest  is  based 
upon  an  alleged  confession  of  one  Harry 
Orchard  who  says  that  he  murdered  (Jov- 
ernor  Steunenberg,  dynamited  fourteen 
non-union  miners,  and  attempted  to  dyna- 
mite various  prominent  people  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  Federation.   The  ar- 
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WILLIAM  D.  HAYW(X)D 
Swrrtary-Treaaurcr  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Minen 


rest  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Federation 
was  marked  by  great  stnTecy  if  not  by 
irregularity.  The  eonfession  of  Orchard 
has  not  been  published  and  secrecy  has 
marked  it  also.  The  crime  to  which  Or- 
chard confesses  is  certainly  atrocious,  but 
until  that  confession  is  verified  and  pub- 
lished it  is  well  to  reserve  judgment  as  to 
how  far  Moyer  and  Haywood  are  guilty 
of  the  assjissination  of  (Jovernor  Steunen- 
berg.  The  arrest  of  these  two  men  is  a 
|)art  of  that  anarchy  into  which  sections 
(if  Colorado  have  been  plunged  during  the 
past  two  years.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Western  Federation  of  ^liners,  but  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  Federation 
leaders  have  been  repeatedly  charged  with 
nnirdcr,  they  as  often  charge  their  op- 
ponents with  inhuman  treatment  and  with 
employing  men  to  do  nnirder  for  the  sake 
(tf  l)iasing  public  o|)iiiion.  So  far  as  vio- 
lence and  illegality  and  general  anarchy 
are  concerned,  the  Federation  of  Miners 
merits  the  condenuiation  of  respectable 
citizens;  but  thiMr  ojiponents  are  just  as 
guilty.  In  readini;  of  alTairs  in  the 
mining  regions  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  reading  of  men.  many  of 
^Hve  been  brought  up  outside  the 


pale  of  ordinary'  society,  who  conduct 
their  warfare  even  from  worthy  principles 
according  to  the  methods  of  anarchists 
and  who  find  themselves  opposed  by  people 
who  though  respectable  are  quite  as 
desperate  as  they  are.  It  is  well  to  sus- 
pend judgment  as  to  Orchard's  confession 
until  the  courts  have  passed  upon  it.  If 
^loyer  and  Haywood  are  giiilty  we  hope 
they  will  be  hung.  But  they  have  not  yet 
been  condemned,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
impartial  observers  and  of  able  lawyers 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned.  Unless 
we  mistake  they  have  been  implicated  in 
"confessions"  before. 


It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  byword  and  a  hissing  in  the 

world  of  politics.  It  was 
Pe^^yVyLi.   jnl.v  l^st  year  that  the 

Legislature  passed  a  series 
of  bills  which  put  Pittsburg  and  other 
cities  at  the  mercy  of  corrupt  politicians. 
This  year  the  same  Legislature  has  re- 
deemed itself.  At  a  special  ses.sion  called 
by  Governor  Pennypacker  a  number  of 
admirable  bills  were  passed  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  the  reformers 
of  the  state.  As  important  as  any  of 
these  are  those  providing  that  a  uniform 
primary  shall  be  held  by  all  parties  on  the 
same  day,  with  separate  party  ballot,  and 
the  further  law  preventing  the  levying  of 
any  political  asses,sment  by  municipal 
employees  of  cities  of  the  first  rank,  i.  e., 
Philadelphia.  Other  bills  of  the  same 
character  were  pas.s<'d,  and  for  the  present 
at  least  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  van  of 
legislative  reform.  That  it  is  not  to 
prove  a  mere  passing  excitement  is  arg^ied 
by  the  renewed  success  of  municipal  re- 
form at  a  comparatively  unimportant 
election  in  Philadelphia.  Verily  Quay  is 
dead. 


One  of  the  most  important  decisions 
ever  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Railroads      United   States  was  that 
as  Coal       concerning     the  Chesa- 
Deaiera       ppake    &    Ohio  freight 
rates.   The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, some  time  since,  discovered  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road  was  selling  coal 
at  a  price  which  implied  that  it  was 
charging  itself  lower  rates  for  transpor- 
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tation  than  it  charged  other  shippers. 

The  Commission  decided  there  was  un- 
just discrimination  and  obtained  an  in- 
junction  from  the  Circuit  Court  support- 
ing its  decision.  The  Supreme  Court  now 
upholds  the  Circuit  Court.  Accordinp  to 
its  ruling,  a  railroad  can  not  make  a  spe- 
cial rate  "either  in  favor  of  a  sobridiaiy 
producing  and  veiidin<r  company  or  in 
favor  of  itself  directly  as  producer  or 
vender  of  any  article."  As  many  of  the 

coal  fields  are  owned  hy  irreat  railroad 
systems,  this  decision  is  far-reaching.  It 
(Drives  a  basis  for  farflier  prosecntion  of 
the  rebate  evil  and  ought  to  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  present  discussion  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Foraker,  in  a  re- 
cent speech,  urpred  that  the  United  States 
Ruprcnie  Court  would  some  day  hold  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  make  rates. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  pa.ssed  directly  on  this  (piestion, 
such  decisions  as  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  road  will  go  far  to 
convince  the  country  that  Congress  not 
only  has  the  ritrht  to  decide  rates,  but  in 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commisnon  has  alraadgr  ezereised  that 
right   

Chicago    may    now    send  sewerage 
through  her  drainage  canal  fo  the  ^lissis- 
AmtmUM     sippi  without  fear  of  let 
CMe^      or  hindrance.    The  doci- 
Drainate  Canal  sion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  rendered  through 


Jiklge  Holmes  Febmai!7  19  is  adverse 

to  the  claims  of  St.  Louis  that  the  canal 
has  contaminated  that  city's  drinking 
fiupply  and  has  brought  about  an  increase 
in  typhoid  fever.  The  decision  does  not 
leave  the  matter  absolutely  settled,  but 
amounts  to  a  dismissal  of  the  case  because 
the  State  of  Missouri  failed  to  produce 
sufficient  evidence.  If  more  convincing 
evidence  is  produced  later  the  case  can 
be  reopened.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a 

situation  will  arise.  The  niatt<>r  has  been 
in  the  courts  since  1900  and  has  been 
fought  with  extraordinary  ability  by  both 
sides.  An  account  of  the  scientific  inves- 
tigations was  given  in  The  World  To- 
D.\Y  for  October,  1904,  by  Professor  E.  0. 
Jordan,  one  of  the  experts  employed  by 
Chicago.  It  is  not  often  that  lawsuits 
produce  so  genuinely  scientific  results  as 
this.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
dumping  sewerage  into  a  canal  tO  be 
swept  oft'  into  the  river  is  a  veiy  cmde 
process  by  which  to  care  for  a  city's 
refuse,  investigation  has  shown  that  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  drainaire  canal,  it  be 
diluted  with  sufficient  water  it  may  actu- 
ally prove  a  blessing.  The  Illinois  River, 
for  example,  into  which  the  drainage 
canal  flows,  is  purer  to-day  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  In  fact,  the  entire  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  fasci- 
nating treatise  on  applied  science.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  has  presented  the  matter  in 
a  way  worthy  of  his  illustrious  father, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.   The  next  step 
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which  we  hope  to  see  taken  is  to  make  the 
canal  one  link  in  a  system  which  will 
make  Chicapo  a  port  for  ocean  steamers. 
In  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  ca- 
nals it  is  hy  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Central  West  may  be  shipping;  fjcKwls  di- 
rect from  Chicapo  by  the  drainage  canal, 
the  Illinois  River,  Mississippi  River,  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Panama  canal  to  the 
Orient. 


KI)OAR  n.  TOLMAN 
Special  rountri  in  traction  l«ti»Utiun  for  tbe  City  of  Chicnco 


The  Supremp  Court  has  added  to  these 
remarkable  decisions  another  which  will 

Chicto.  th.  5"  .t"^^'"'*''  settling  the 
Supreme  Court  iranchist!  Situation  in  Chi- 
Bnd  the  Trie-  capo.  March  12  the  Court 
tion  Comptnie*  handed  down  a  decision 
which  in  several  ways  reverses  that  of 
Judfje  Oros-scup  and  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  many  of  the  claims  of  the  traction 
companies.  By  Judge  Grosscup's  de- 
cision the  nincty-nine-year  act  of  1865 
had  been  interpreted  to  apply  to  a  larce 
e.xtent  of  roads  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  city.  By  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  nincty-nine-year  act 
was  held  to  be  constitutional,  but  ex- 
tended only  to  the  corporate  life  of  the 
companies  and  not  to  their  franchises. 


Nor  did  it  limit  the  right  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  grant  franchises  with  such 
conditions  of  time  and  location  as  it  might 
choo.se.  The  decision  is  obviously  a  vic- 
tory for  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the 
street-car  lines  are  left  with  none  or  with 
but  a  .short-lived  claim  to  any  except  the 
outlying  streets.  The  full  significance  of 
the  decision  can  not  at  once  be  seen,  but 
the  city  is  practically  fret?,  if  it  so  choose, 
to  reorganize  its  traction  systems  by  pur- 
chasing the  lines  at  their  actual  value  and 
to  seize  the  streets.  The  decision  is  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Tolman, 
special  traction  counsel  for  the  city.  The 
next  step  in  the  struggle  will  be  the  vote 
on  April  3  to  decide  as  to  whether  Chicago 
shall  issue  $75,000,000  worth  of  Mueller 
certificates  to  take  over  the  sy.stem.  But 
even  if  municipal  ownership  shoidd  not 
be  deemed  advisable,  the  decision  gives 
the  city  a  decided  advantage  in  its  contest 
with  the  traction  companies.  Now  that 
it  has  brought  the  gas  company  and  the 
telephone  company  to  terms,  Chicago  can 
at  la.st  hope  for  something  like  consider- 
ation from  the  traction  interests. 


The  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country  have  given  renewed  evidence 
of  their  determination  to 

for,T.n "'efoL  ^'-'^''^^  athletics  to  its 
proper  place  in  educational 
life.  The  second  conference  of  the  Big 
Nine  was  held  in  Chicago  March  9-10  for 
the  purpo.se  of  considering  the  various 
revisions  suggested  by  different  academic 
governing  bodies  of  the  report  of  the  first 
conference,  printed  in  the  la.st  number  of 
The  World  To-Day.  The  general  senti- 
ments of  the  universities  were  found  to 
be  in  favor  of  athletic  reform  as  a  whole. 
One  notable  exception,  however,  was  in- 
sisted upon  and  recognized,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  existing  contracts  with 
professional  coaches.  This  saved  Yost  of 
Michigan.  At  the  .same  time  we  can  not 
believe  that  the  matter  is  going  to  stop 
quite  where  it  is.  The  faculties  have 
shown  themselves  sincere  an<l  wise  in 
their  suggestions  for  reform.  The  ques- 
tion now  remains  whether  they  can  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  collejie  feeling  at  the 
present  high  tension.  What  can  reform 
accomplish  in  the  best  of  universities 
when  a  championship  is  threatened  T 
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Kay  it  not  yet  upptar  that  a  amspen- 
aioitt  of  the  so-called  championship  games 

intcrcoiie«i*te  foi"  »  Y^^^T  "10^*^  ^"^'i^l  he 
Game*  And     atlviiiable  while  the  reforms 

Chunpiooiiiip  fij-Q  i]|  process  of  realifli^ 
tion?  For  reforms  must  be  genuine  and 
concern  somethiug  more  than  merely  ath- 
letic affairs  proper.  Each  unii^rsily  baa 
somewhat,  the  same  diffitnilty  to  face  on  its 
own  campus  in  the  matter  of  straighten- 
ing out  scholastic  requirements  and  estab- 
lishing tnachineiy  lor  proper  e<mtrol  un- 
der the  new  regime.  In  our  opinion  the 
necefwar>'  investiy:ation  and  possible  sus- 
pension of  leading  athletes  are  likely  to 
be  met  with  decided  ]  position.  Ts  it 
wise  to   intensify   ieelmg  by  having 


changes  made  which  may  affect  champion- 

ship  honors  f  We  think  not.  In  our  opin- 
ion it  would  bo  better  that  certain  inter- 
collegiate games  should  be  omitted  in 
order  that  the  question  of  champiooalup 
may  not  be  raised.  At  the  same  time  good 
games  could  be  played.  Thus  for  example, 
Michigan  might  play  Wisconsin  and  not 
Chicago,  and  Chicago  mipht  play  !\Tinii('- 
sota  and  neither  Wisconsin  nor  Michigan. 
Games  might  also  be  arranged  with  strong 
eastern  teams.  Thus  the  sport  would  he 
preserved  and  reform  would  be  relievinl 
of  complicating  considerations.  In  the 
obvious  impossibility  of  establishing  cham- 
piousliip  honors  there  would  be  le.ss  ten^ 
sion  in  the  period  of  reformation. 


The  ]>ratna 


Light 

Comedlca 


Rarely  does  an  entire  month  pass  in 
4ihe  world  of  drama  without  some  hopeful 
sign  of  progress.  The 
past  month  has  been  bar- 
ren of  even  an  omen.  Bar- 
ring the  revival  of  Zola's  "Therese  Ra- 
quin,"  in  which  Bertha  Kalich  has  made 
a  profound  impression  by  startlingfly 
naturalistic  methods,  and  the  American 
production  of  Henri  Lavedan's  "The 
Dud,"  in  which  Otis  Skinner  has  achieved 
n  personal  triumph,  the  events  of  the 
month  have  been  a  succession  of  feeble 
efforts  with  the  lightest  of  comedies  and 
the  most  incon.sc<iuential  farees  made  to 
amuse.  It  was  once  the  province  of  the 
theater  to  instruct.  The  current  drama 
no  longer  sacceeds  even  in  affording  hon- 
est amusement.  That  Lavedan's  play  is 
a  marvel  of  rapid-hre  sharp  talk  is  con- 
ceded; beyond  that  it  is  representative 
deeadent  inrtdcqTinfy.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment two  importeil  farces  are  holding 
the  attention  of  the  pnblie.   The  first, 

"Mr.  Ilopkinson,"  Enirlish  in  make,  came 
unheralded,  with  little  or  no  reputation 
to  back  it  up.  It  sprang  into  favor  in  a 
night  Its  success  was  so  prononneed  as 
to  startle  even  its  producer,  not  to  speak 
of  critical  reviewers  and  cynical  theatrical 
wiseacres.  Scorinfr  plea.santly  against  it 
is  '*The  Mountain  Climber,"  likewise  im- 
ported, and  easily  establishing  Francis 
Wilson  as  the  leadingr  farce  comedian  on 
the  American  stape.  Trailing  away  from 
these  are  a  succession  of  trivial  comedies. 
Among  them  "The  Triangle,"  by  Rupert 
Bnc^Mfl^  flickered  for  a  day  and  then  met 


total  extinction,  puffed  out  by  the  raillery 

of  kindly  disposed  but  bored  critics.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  not  content  with  past 
failure  in  tiic  dramatic  field,  has  again 
proved  in  "The  Title  Mart"  that  a  suc- 
cessful novelist  often  makes  a  poor  play« 
wright. 

The  nppenrar!'-f>   in  this  f'onntry  of 
Paul  Oricneff  and  his  company  of  Rus- 
Tii«        nnn    players^  indnding 
RuMian       Mme.    A.   Nasimofif,  has 
puyen      bccn  an  event  of  unusual 
interest  for  lovers  of  real  drama  and  real 

aetinp;.  The  St.  Petersburfr  Dramatic 
Company  is  showing  American  playgoers 
a  practical  demonstration  of  what  conti- 
nental Europeans,  bred  in  an  atmosphere 
of  refined  art,  demand  in  the  way  of  dra- 
matic presentation.  Orleneff,  liiniKclf  a 
master  in  character  ddineation,  has  gath- 
ered together  a  company  of  artists  of 
such  uniform  excellence  as  few  American 
companies  boast.  A  deep  student-  of 
psycholo<ry  and  an  r^rfnT  nf  superb  gifts, 
he  grrips  the  imagination  with  a  subtlety 
of  expression  so  convincing  that  even  the 
strange  tongue  which  he  speaks  casts  but 
the  thinnest  veil  over  word  and  presture. 
Scarcely  less  noteworthy  is  the  art  of  Mme. 
Nasimofif.  Everywhere  her  presentment 
of  realistic  emotional  roles  has  created  a 
legitimate  sensation.  The  histrionic  art 
of  this  little  company  of  players  touches 
J»nd  illunu'nes  tlip  most  exactiner  ideahs 
of  the  great  modem  school  of  realism. 
The  genius  of  Ofleneff  fooi^  ample  op> 
portunily   for  expreasioiL  in  Ibasn'a 
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Ben  Greet  and 
Arnold  Daly 


M1SSKI.U8  JHrF-RCTS 
Who  ttka  the  Indina  rule  in  *  Th«  Fajdnatini;  Ur.  VandfrreMt " 

Ghosts"  and  "The  Master-builder," 
while  Mine.  Nasimoff  reaches  the  acme  of 
emotional  power  in  the  exacting  role  of 
*'Za/a." 

The  month  has  brought  little  else  of 
merit  to  the  West  beside  the  Russian 
comediea      players.     Ellis  JeflFrej-s, 
of  yesterday  but  a  mere  name 

'"'■Ik  to  western  audiences,  is 
to-day  by  virtue  of  the  art  of  a  gracious 
and  charming  gentlewoman  an  established 
comedienne  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
clientele.  Sutro's  "The  Fascinating  Mr. 
Vanderveldt"  is  an  adequate  vehicle  for 
her  refined  methods.  Viola  Allen  is 
scarcely  less  successful  in  the  Fitch  com- 
edy, "The  Toast  of  the  Town,"  though 
it  is  a  play  wholly  unworthy  the  talent  of 
this  clever  woman.  John  Drew  walks 
serenely  through  "De  Lancey,"  which  is 
not  a  play,  but  a  pleasant  little  setting 
for  Drew  manneri.sms.  The  most  stren- 
uous effort  in  the  way  of  real  acting  is 
that  exhil)ited  by  Robert  Mantell.  II is 
*'Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello"  and 
"Hamlet,"  pitched  in  a  fervent  melo- 
dramatic key,  are  yet  done  with  laudable 
sincerity. 


The  Ben  Greet  Players  have  not  met 
with  a  reception  worthy  of  their  intelli- 
gent attempts  to  subordi- 
nate the  actor  to  the  great- 
est of  playwrights.  But  no 
thoughtful  listener  has  come  from  their 
performances  without  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  Shakespeare  simply  staged  and 
without  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrific- 
ing effort  of  Mr.  Greet  to  make  the  theater 
a  vehicle  of  something  other  than  ques- 
tionable sensations.  Mr.  Arnold  Daly,  on 
the  contrary,  has  met  with  succ^s  in 
Shaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell" — a  success 
deserved  both  by  the  play,  which  is  one 
of  Shaw's  cleanest  and  best,  and  by  the 
actor's  own  clever  embodiment  of  a  part 
singularly  free  from  anything  approach- 
ing a  pose. 


The  dramatic  critic  has  been  of  late  in 
evidence, both  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago. 

In  both  cities  plays  have 

"^"crmT'***  iiijwed  by  the  neg- 

lect or  the  disfavor  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press.  In  some  cases 
the  criticism  was  just.  Inferior  compa- 
nies with  a  good  play,  or  good  companies 
with  an  inferior  play  can  not  expect  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time  a  comparison  of 
the  dramatic  criticism  in  the  leading  pa- 
pers makes  surprising  reading.  One  won- 
ders whether  there  are  any  critical  stand- 
ards beyond  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  those 
whose  opinions  are  printed.  In  some  cases 
it  must  be  admitted  a  suspicion  arises  as 
to  whether  the  decision  is  quite  disinter- 
ested. In  two  cases  critics  in  the  employ 
of  one  theater  arc  writing  criticisms  of 
plays  in  another.  In  another  ca.se  it  is  all 
but  notorious  that  singers  or  their  man- 
agers judge  it  nece.s.sary  to  pay  high 
prices  for  coaching  to  one  prominent  critic 
before  they  judge  it  wise  to  appear  in 
public.  In  other  cases  of  criticism  hyster- 
ical rhetoric  takes  the  place  of  discrimina- 
tion. If  we  are  to  have  a  drama  which  is 
anj'thing  more  than  an  appeal  to  un- 
worthy passions,  and  theaters  that  are  to 
be  anything  more  than  adjuncts  to  restau- 
rants or  worse  places,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  critics  wlio  are  beyond  suspicion  of 
graft  and  whose  moral  and  arti.stic  stand- 
ards are  really  high.  Fortunately  there 
are  critics  who  conform  to  this  ideal;  un- 
fortunately there  are  others  who  do  not. 
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Methodist  church  in  a  region  where  three 
women  have  recently  been  murdered.  The 
Aiiti-crinio  T.eairiie  spranir  from  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  public  meeting 
called  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  representa- 
tive citizens  to  agitate  needed  reforms. 
The  first  effort  of  the  committee  was  to 
secure  an  increase  in  the  police  force  of 
Chicago,  for  years  utterly  inadequate  for 
L  city  of  its  size.  To  j>rovide  funds  for 
this  increase,  a  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated to  raise  saloon  licenses  from  $500  to 
$1,000.  No  more  remarkable  canipaifni  in 
the  interests  of  monicipal  righteousness 
was  ever  waged  than  that  in  the  interests 
of  hiizh  license  and  more  police.  Its  suc- 
cess will  appeal  to  every  lover  of  order 
and  decency.  Notwithstanding  the  fierce 
opposition  of  the  brewers  who  own  a  lar^'c 
proportion  of  the  saloons  in  the  city  the 
board  of  aldermen  raised  the  saloon  li- 
cense to  $1,000  and  added  1,000  men  to 
the  police  force.  Tlie  Anti-crime  League 
is  now  planning  a  special  criminal  depart- 
ment to  insure  the  more  rapid  proseeiiti<m 
of  criminals,  the  enforcement  of  vagrancy 
laws,  the  ending  of  the  jiistice  shops  and 
the  discharge  of  incompetent  and  unfaith- 
fal  policemen. 


Between  four  and  five  thousand  were  in 
attendance  at  the  fifth  International  Stn- 

The  Student     '1' lit  Voluutcer  Cnnvf  ntion 

Volunteer  at  Nashvllle  in  the  opening 
CuanrtMimm  df^js  of  March.  Five  hun- 
dred edncafioiial  institutions  were  repre- 
sented. Once  in  four  years  these  gather- 
ings are  held  for  the  inspiration  and  in- 
formation of  the  volunteers  for  miasionafy 
service.  The  opening  session  was  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  similar  con- 
ventions by  having  the  characteristic  of 
a  quiet  hour,  Mr.  John  Mott  and  Mr. 
Robert  Speer  making  forceful  addresses 
on  personal  relation  to  Christ.  Impress^ 
ive  dignity  was  maintained  throughout 
the  convention  by  the  barring  out  of  all 
applau.se  and  the  closing  of  all  sessions 
with  silent  prayer.  Mr.  Mott  gave  a 
masterly  review  of  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  volunteer  movement,  which  was  initi- 
ated in  1886,  and  to-day  represents  fifty 
denominations  and  100  mifisionar\'  socie- 
ties. In  twenty  years  it  has  been  instru- 
mental in  sending  to  foreign  fields  2,953 
volunteers,  of  whom  one-third  were  wo- 
men. One  thousand  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  last  four  years.  It  has  also 
seenn^  an  annual  contribution  to  miS" 
Kif>ns  nf  .>^8().()(X)  from  some  twenty-five 
tliousjiud  students  and  professors.  At 
this  convention  the  amount  contributed 
reached  $85,000.  Among  the  speakers 
during  the  five  days'  sessions  were  the 
British  Ambassador,  Lord  Henry  Morti- 
mer Durand,  Hon.  John  W,  Foster,  J,  A. 
Macdonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Olobe; 
Bishop  Cailor.  of  Tennessee;  Hon.  H.  B. 
L.  Macfarland,  liisho])s  Thobum  and  Mc- 
Dowell and  Dr.  (  Jeor^re  Kohson,  moderator 
of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
The  serious  and  deeply  religious  spirit  of 
the  ponvontion  was  particularly  notaMe 
and  impressive,  and  the  results  can  not 
fail  to  be  ftur-reaching  and  influentiaL 


One  of  the  encouraging'  iii^m  of  the 
times  is  the  transfer  of  interest  on  the 
Minlfttr.  .nJ   r«T*^  '""f  ministers  from  the 
Municipal     hunting  of  heretnH  to  the 
Reform      hunting  of  criminals.  A 
iintnMr'  illustration  of  this  tendency  has 
recently  been  given  in  Chicago,  in  the  case 
of  the  Bey.  John  Thompson,  pastor  of  a 


For  something  like  thirteen  jrears  Rev. 
Alexander  Dowie  lias  hoen  a  conspicuous 
XiM        and  even  spectacular  fig- 
PiHi0«or     ure  in  the  religious  world. 

Dr.  Dow!e  uij^jj  ,„i]y 

woman  of  our  time  has  ever  secured  any- 
thing like  the  personal  following  he  has. 
With  his  peculiar  doctrines  we  and  the 
world  at  lar<rc  have  liad  litfli'  sympathy, 
but  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  his  an- 
nouncement of  himself  m  Elijah  III., 
there  has  prrown  np  snniethintr  like  a  juster 
appreciation  of  him  and  his  work.  While 
men  have  distrusted  some  of  his  claims, 
they  have  not  denied  that  his  followers 
have  been  honest,  conscientious  and  loyal 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Probably  the 
crest  of  Doctor  Dowie's  popularity  was 
reached  in  the  early  years  of  Zion  City, 
which  he  founded  a  few  miles  north  of 
Chicago.  It  was  Zion  City  also  that  far- 
seeing  men  felt  miv'ht  prove  his  downfall. 
Their  prognostication  seems  to  be  justi- 
fied. Doetor  Dowie  himaelf  has  suffered 
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from  ill  health  of  late  and  the  administra- 
tion of  his  extended  undertakings  has  been 
somewhat  prodigal.  The  creditorR  of  Zion 

City  havp  moro  than  once  foarod  that  tho 
institution  was  going  into  bankruptcy,  but 
have  been  eonvineed  both  in  view  of  the 
assets  of  the  concern  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  have  its 
affairs  wound  up.  At  the  present  time  an 
effort  is  evidently  being-  made  to  separate 
the  religions  and  bnsiness  manapremeTit  of 
the  undertaking,  an<l  Doctor  Dowie  seems 
to  have  been  removed  from  all  control  of 
the  latter.  Tlip  refsult  ^v^l  ho  worth  watch- 
ing. There  have  been  many  religious  iu> 
dnstrial  settlements  in  America,  but  their 
outcoine  lias  been  all  but  universally  fail- 
ure. Should  Zion  City  prove  an  excep- 
tion, it  will  be  due  to  the  loyalty  of  thou- 
pands  of  people  all  over  the  world  to  the 
stricken  and  well-nifrh  deposed  Elijah  III. 
^  Can  "business  methods"  replace  this  pas- 
ttonate  sentiment  f 


The  hictoric  ehurch  of  the  ITuguenot 

martyrs,  the  Reformed  Church  of  France, 

TtM  Lw  of  it  ^^^^^  ^^^^  styled, 
the  HucuMMt  no  longer  exuts  in  its  in* 

Church  tcfrrity.  After  three  and 
a  half  centuries  of  honored  existence, 
maintained  through  sore  trial,  it  is  broken 

up  to-day  by  the  action  taken  at  a  recent 
synod.  At  this  meetiner  a  "declaration  of 
principles"  bearing  sixty  signatures  of 
the  right  or  extreme  Conservatives,  was 
introduced  without  previous  consultation 
with  any  member  of  the  Center.  It  was 
a  caneas  measure  nnwopthy  of  llie  men 
who  fathered  it.  In  direct  opposition  to 
the  acts  of  unofBcial  assemblies  of  both 
wings  of  the  ditirch,  held  in  Lyons  in 
1896  and  1899,  and  of  the  express  decla- 
rations of  the  S^Tiods  of  Andiize  and  of 
Rheims,  this  declaration  affirmed  al- 
legiance to  the  Confes.sion  of  Faith  of 
T87-  and  insisted  tliat  it  sliould  form  the 
foundation  of  all  the  reorganized  churches 
or  "assodations  et^tueUes"  as  the  new 
law  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
names  them.  The  purpose  was  evident— 
to  force  the  Left  or  liberal  wing  out  of 
the  Church.  The  mmibeni  of  13ie  Cantor 
protested  most  earnestly  atrainst  «meh  nn- 
fairness  and  inexpediency.  althouj.:h  il.s 
members  are  as  orthodox  as  tliose  of  the 
Right.  Aftv  four  dsys  of  diaeusaion  the 


declaration  was  adopted  by  sixty-two 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  101.  The  minority, 
from  brotherly  motives,  reftised  to  vote. 
To  further  the  end  they  had  in  view,  the 
same  majority  postponed  indefinitely  the 
ealling  of  the  General  Assembly  whiefa 
had  been  ordered  at  Kheims,  for  the  con- 
fcssed  rea.s<m  that  there  they  cotild  not 
control  sufficient  votes  to  carry  through 
the  declaration.  In  consequence  of  the 
whole  situation  three  members  of  the  per- 
manent committee,  Messrs.  Kimtz,  Bell- 
amy and  Moriae  (Center)  resigned  their 
seats,  and  two  pastors.  Wilfred  Monod,  of 
Kouen,  and  £lie  Uounel,  of  Roubaix,  to 
whom  the  Gbnreh  is  indebted  for  mueh  of 

its  usefulness  in  the  later  years,  retired 
from  the  Synod,  on  the  ground  of  en- 
slavei-y  of  conscience. 


The  question  of  aeadnnie  freedom  in 
teaching  is  likely  to  be  in  the  foreground 

.  .  .  for  the  next  eeneration. 
Academic  ..       in.  i 

Freedom  in  How  iur  shall  our  leaehcrs 
TMchin*  in  the  theological  schools 
Tbcolotr  be  peniutted  to  invr'':t:_'ate 
freely,  and  how  far  shall  they  be  allowed 
to  teach  that  whieh  is  in  opposition  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  church  to  which 
they  belong?  These  two  questions  are 
exceedingly  troublesome.  Nor  are  they 
peculiar  to  America  or  to  denominational 
seminaries.  Germany,  just  at  present, 
abounds  in  cases  in  which  conservative 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  refusing  to 
permit  the  election  f'f  radicals  to  churches, 
but  none  the  less  can  not  touch  them  as 
teachers  in  universities  and  secondaiy 
schools.  The  asitalion  has  extended  until 
the.  Protestant  and  non-religious  students 
in  the  universities  are  organizing  to  in- 
sure a  complete  emancipation  from  all 
eredal  control.  The  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dent.s,  on  the  contrary,  are  orsanizin*;  as 
champions  of  authoritative  relifrion.  Cer- 
tain radicals  tnider  the  lead  of  Paul 
Cohrc,  a  former  pastor,  now  a  member  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  have  issued 

an  ap|»eal  apunst  the  new  education  law 
now  proposed  by  the  Prussian  government 
as  tending  to  keep  the  school  under  con- 
trol of  the  state  religion.  Unless  we 
frreatly  niistalce.  this  agitation  will  widen 
the  breach  between  the  churches  and  the 
educated  classes.  And  the  educated  claaaes 
are  worth  saving! 
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NE  of  the  first  objects 
S&il*  which  strike  the  eye  of 
the  forcijrner  worn  and 
battered  by  his  travels 
on  land  or  sea,  as  he 
looks  out  of  his  hotel 
window  at  Naples  over 
the  frlorious  bay,  is  the 
lovely  little  island  of  Capri.  From  no 
other  point  does  Capri  appear  more  be- 
witching; now  Hoating  like  an  immense 
amethyst  in  an  opaline  sea,  now  almost 
disappearing  behind  a  veil  of  tender 
clouds,  and  again  emerging  clear-cut 
against  a  sa])phire  sky,  so  clea  that  the 
white  houses  on  Anacapri  are  to  be  easily 
seen. 

Those  travelers  who  have  been  drinking 
their  fill,  and  even  more,  of  the  treasures 
of  Florence  and  Home,  tlieir  minds  a  eon- 
fused  whirl  of  pictures  and  palaces,  tombs 
and  temples,  Capri  seems  to  tempt  with  a 
song  of  idleness  and  of  peaceful  hours 
whose  only  "sights"  are  those  of  nature. 

To  the  nervously  broken  down  invalid 
arriving  from  a  life  of  strenuousness  in 
America,  she  croons  a  lullaby  of  perfect 
rest  unbroken  by  thoughts  of  time  or  duty. 


by  the  noise  of  city  streets  or  the  rumble 
of  railroads  and  automobiles,  a  refuge  cut 
off  from  the  world  of  work  by  a  compas- 
sionate sea.  To  the  young  and  strong  she 
sings  less  temptingly,  .save  in  the  ears  of 
poets  and  painters  who  seem  to  hear  notes 
of  unrivaled  Ix^auty  in  her  siren  song. 

From  the  time  of  Ulysses,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  to  our  own  day,  Capri  has  been 
enticing  the  world-worn  to  come  and  rest 
on  her  peaceful  .shores;  and  we  who  have 
not  the  weight  af  the  Roman  Empire  on 
our  shoulders  have  yet  burdens  of  our 
own  which  v,e  would  fain  lay  aside  for  a 
season.  Once  the  song  of  this  island  of 
the  sirens  has  rung  in  our  ears  we  can 
never  wholly  fortr»'t  its  notes,  for  we.  alas, 
have  neglected  to  fill  our  ears  with  wax 
like  the  virtuous  Homeric  voyager. 

Of  those  of  us  who  have  pas.sed  many 
years  of  our  life  here  two  questions  are 
always  being  a.sked:  one,  "Why  do  yon 
live  in  Capri?"  and  the  other,  "Why  do 
you  ever  leave  it  ? " 

"What  do  you  do  to  occupy  yourself 
in  Capri?  Do  you  sit  and  throw  pennies 
into  the  blue  grotto  all  day?"  asked  an 
inquisitive  visitor  here  for  a  few  hours. 
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"For  one  who  is  neither  a  writer  nor 
a  painter  what  is  there  to  doV  asked  an- 
other. 

For  a  woman  there  is  always  house- 
keeping, and  however  simple  and  bo- 
hemian  that  may  be,  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  time  and  ingenuity  to  keep 
house  on  an  island  where  supplies  brought 
from  the  mainland  are  often  cut  off  seve- 
ral days  during  the  winter's  storms,  and 
where  refrigerators  are  almost  unknown, 
and  ice  a  great  luxury  during  the  summer 
heat. 

In  days  gone  by  the  only  servants  were 


festivities  instead  of  lanterns  and  candles. 
A  funicular  railroad  has  already  been  be- 
gun, and  soon  electric  lights  will  efface  the 
poetry  of  the  moonlit  streets;  progress  has 
put  his  relentless  hand  upon  us  and  beauty 
must  perish  in  his  wake. 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  sport  here, 
nor  can  there  ever  be.  Tennis,  sailing, 
fishing  and  bathing  are  the  only  amuse- 
ments, but  almost  endless  are  the  walks, 
or  rather  scrambles,  one  may  take  through 
the  vineyards,  gay  with  wild  flowers  in 
the  spring  and  fragrant  with  fruit  in  the 
autumn.    Every  house  and  every  scrap 


CAPRI  AS  REEK  FROM  THE  SOKREXTIXA  PEXIXSUH 


raw  peasants,  willing  and  strong  as  o.xen, 
who  would  carry  your  heaviest  luggage 
up  from  the  Marina  on  their  heads  with- 
out a  murmur;  now  there  are  Phili.stines 
who  bring  servants  from  outside,  "chef" 
and  "buttons,"  whom  they  flaunt  in  our 
disniayed  faces.  These  newcomers  are 
struggling  to  make  of  Capri,  a  Nice  or  a 
Mentone.  A  round  of  teas,  formal  dinners 
and  even  balls  take  the  place  of  the  charm- 
ing tarcntella  (the  native  dance)  festa 
given  by  artists,  in  the  earlier  days  on 
moonlit  nights  under  the  vine-clad  per- 
gola, and  acetylene  lights  now  glare  at 


of  land  has  a  different  view  and  even  after 
a  long  stay  one  is  surprised  by  fresh 
vistas  which  one  hardly  expects  in  a  tiny 
island  only  nine  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  a  little  world  of  surprises,  this  island 
of  mountain  heights  and  high-lying  table 
lands. 

The  town  itself  nestles  beneath  an  im- 
mense precipice  covered  with  sculptur- 
esque figures,  "taking  all  shapes  from 
Mah  to  Mahi,"  which  come  and  go  as  the 
magical  dawn-lights  and  shadows  play  over 
the  varied  surfaces.  The  mountain  towers 
above  it,  almost  as  high  above  the  sea  as 
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On  the  sidr  of  the  rliff  may  Im>  neeti  thr  faatoiu  tigtait  foixd.  a  wuodrrful  piece  of  eiixiiic«Tiiic  cut  into  thr  fac«  of  Ibr  prrcipKW 


Mount  Monudnock  in  New  Hampshiro, 
and  the  castellated  lu'if^hts  on  cither  side 
screen  most  of  the  vilhis  from  the  fierce 
winds  of  heaven. 

This  great  diversity  of  surface  deceives 
the  eye  and  one  can  easily  iuuipine  oneself 
in  a  limitless  space.   The  distant  Appen- 


ines  stretehinjT  away  into  infinity,  seem  to 
be  a  part  of  the  nearer  heights  and  the 
four-mile  channel  separatinp  Capri  from 
the  Sorrentina  Peninsula  is  invisible  from 
most  points  of  view.  One  loses  the  sense 
of  being  in  any  way  circumscribed  by  the 
surrounding  sea.  Perhaps  it  was  this  feel- 
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ing  of  peace  and  protection  from  the 
world,  which  so  long  held  the  world-worn 
emperors  captive. 

During  the  season  of  March,  April  and 
May,  hundreds  of  "trippers"  arrive  at 
noon,  eat  a  hurried  lunch  and  drive  at  a 
I)ronk-neck  speed  to  Anacapri  by  the  zig- 


THE  HERMITAGK 
The  ruin*  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius  are  in  the  foreeround 

zag  road,  which  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  cut  into  the  face  of  the  enor- 
mous precipices.  It  takes  the  place  of  the 
Greek  stairway  which,  until  twenty  years 
ago,  was  the  only  means  of  rcacliiiig  this 
upper  viUage.  Th<'n  they  return  and 
leave  by  the  afternoon  boat,  having  "done 
Capri."  Others  come  for  a  few  days  and 
stay  years  ;  among  these  was  a  noted  Times 
correspondent  wlio  came  here  to  die  and 
instead  lived  fifty  years,  writing  all  his 
letters  of  Italian  life  and  politics  from 
here. 

Dotted  about  among  the  hills  and  vine- 
yards are  numerous  villas  which  one  only 
discovers  after  some  weeks'  stay,  so 
quietly  do  their  owners  live  from  one  year 


to  another.  There  are  other  houses  which 
change  occupants  with  the  changing  sea- 
sons; for  there  are  those  who  come  only 
to  escape  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter 
and  others  who  come  for  the  sea-bathing 
in  the  summer.  Spring  with  its  wealth  of 
wild-flowers  attract.s  still  others  who  have 
been  passing  the  dreary  winter  in 
cities. 

Among  the  constant  dwellers  in 
Capri  there  are  almost  as  many 
nationalities  as  among  those  who 
eome  and  go.  There  are  perhaps 
more  English  and  Americans,  but 
(Jermany,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France,  Sweden  and  Ku.ssia  are 
also  represented.  One  of  the  old- 
est residents  here  is  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Coleman,  the  painter,  whose 
house  in  the  town  proper  is  filled 
with  charming  antiquities  gleaned 
in  the  days  before  Italy  had  been 
emptied  of  her  treasures  by  the 
hordes  of  foreign  invaders.  High 
up  on  the  cliffs  of  Anacapri  is 
the  beautiful  pergolated  villa  of 
Doctor  Munthe.  physician  to  the 
royal  family  of  Sweden,  who  has 
made  Anacapri  his  home  for  part 
of  many  years.  It  has  a  store  of 
antifjue  marbles  and  Koman  pave- 
ments, and  its  view  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  world. 

The  world-famous  Doctor  Behr- 
ing  has  still  two  villas  here, 
though  he  sold  his  principal  one 
to  Mr.  William  Wordsworth,  the 
grandson  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Words- 
worth has  enlarged  ami  beaut ilied 
this  villa  on  the  roatl  apj)roMchimr 
the  ruins  of  Tiberius "s  palace.  Here  he 
pas.ses  a  traiu|uil  life  surrounded  by  his 
books,  his  numerous  pet  animals  and  his 
admiring  friemls.  A  familiar  object  for 
many  years  was  Mr.  Du  Locle.  for  forty 
years  director  of  the  Opera  Comi<|ue  at 
T'aris  and  the  compos<»r  of  tlie  libretto  (»f 
Aida  and  other  operas.  Next  his  villa  is 
the  large  Villa  Andreae  with  its  elaborate 
garden  w'hich  was  built  originally  for  an 
English  gentleman  and  his  half  Caprese, 
half  English  bride. 

Beneath  this  is  the  beautiful  Moorish 
villa  of  Madame  Faehndrich,  the  Baroness 
Rabenau,  where  her  lamented  sister,  the 
beautiful  Countess  Schwerin,  composed 
some  of  the  charming  verses  that  have 
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made  her  famous  in  Germany.  Somewhat 
higher  lies  the  Villa  Helios,  of  the  Baron- 
ess von  Salis,  a  relative  of  von  Salis,  the 
German  poet,  whose  song  of  "The  Silent 
Land"  Longfellow  has  made  a  household 
word  in  America.  Still  earlier,  the  Ger- 
man poet  von  Platen  came  to  the  island, 


countrjTnen  in  any  difficulties  which  may 
arise.  Their  duties  are  not  arduous,  but 
endless  petty  questions  arise  for  them  to 
settle.  Only  the  other  day  one  of  the  con- 
suls pathetically  complained  that  as  he 
came  out  of  church,  his  mind  filled  with 
lofty  thoughts,  he  was  assailed  by  an  irate 


THE  VILLA  ANDUEAE 


and  his  hexameter  verses  give  a  very  com- 
plete description  of  the  simpler  life  of  the 
island  in  the  last  century. 

There  is  a  beautiful  vine-covered,  olive- 
garlanded  hill  called  San  Michele, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
temple,  the  road  to  which  is  still  outlined 
in  the  cutting  of  the  limestone  cliff.  It 
has  been  owned  for  many  years  by  Prince 
Caracciolo,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Italy,  whose  court  robes  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  monastery  of  San  Martino 
in  Naples.  Every  lover  of  the  old  order 
in  Capri  was  sorry  when  this  property 
passed  out  of  the  prince's  hands  into  those 
of  Lady  Gordon-Lennox,  a  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  "Warwick.  Lady  Gordon-Len- 
nox is  devoted  to  gardens  and  is  doing  her 
best  to  make  an  extensive  one  at  San 
Michele,  but  the  winds  of  heaven  blow 
rather  too  roughly  on  that  exposed  posi- 
tion for  happy  results. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Capri  has  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  a  consular  port. 
Mr.  Harold  Trower,  English,  and  an 
American  consular  agent,  Mr.  Thomas 
Spencer  Jerome,  uphold  their  countries* 
honor  verj'  creditably  and  assist  their 


female  who  berated  him  for  having  recom- 
mended a  commissioner  who  brought  her 
tough  beef. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  Hk»*ptical  English 
general  that  it  was  quite  useless  having  an 
English  church  here,  that  there  were  only 
half  a  dozen  souls  to  be  saved,  and  that 
these  half  dozen  did  not  want  to  be  saved 
and  were  not  worth  it  if  they  did.  How- 
ever the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  does  not 
agree  with  the  pessimi.stic  general  and 
services  are  held  through  the  winter 
months.  It  has  also  been  said  by  another 
skeptic  that  people  only  come  to  Capri 
to  live  for  reasons  of  health,  economy,  or 
their  past,  and  mostly  for  the  latter.  True 
it  is  and  sad,  that  people  with  most  re- 
markable histories  come  here,  or  proceed 
to  make  remarkable  histories  soon  after 
their  arrival ;  perhaps  not  more  so  than  in 
other  places,  but  in  so  small  a  spot  one's 
way  of  living  is  quickly  known. 

The  great  increase  in  foreigners  here 
has  not  been  an  undivided  blessing  to  the 
once  simple  Capresi.  Money  flows  their 
way  more  readily,  it  is  true,  but  the  price 
of  living  has  risen  until  Capri  is  no  longer 
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an  inexpensive  place  in  which  to  live  ac- 
cording to  Italian  standards.  Consump- 
tion, an  unknown  disease  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  a  gift  of  the  foreigner  to  the 
Capresi,  who  fall  easy  victims  to  its  ter- 
rible power,  and  other  evils  not  less  harm- 


Harold  Speed;  Sain,  Emanuel  Benner 
and  the  famous  Hammond  on  whose  door 
are  the  words,  "Here  Hope  first  knocked 
at  my  door."  A  picture  of  Hope  painted 
by  him  still  remains,  Dubufe  has  a 
lovely  villa  at  the  Marina.   The  German 


r' 


E\'ERY  HOUSE  AND  H  ERY  UXIGIA  HAS  ITS  OWN  PARTKirUR  VIEW 


ful  have  been  introduced.  People  of  great 
wealth,  like  Krupp,  have  recklessly  thrown 
money  right  and  left,  regardless  of  the 
value  of  the  service  received,  and  the 
gentle  peasant  who  once  returned  your 
greeting  with  a  smile  and  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  now  too  often  expects  soldi  in 
return.  Crowned  heads  and  celebrities 
come  and  go  for  the  day  or  the  season  so 
constantly  that  they  are  no  longer  a 
novelty,  and  the  Capresi  will  hardly  leave 
a  good  dinner  of  macaroni  to  see  a 
crowned  princess  pass  by.  Foreigners  are 
all  mfz:o  pnzzo  (half  mad),  they  say.  and 
I  fear  we  have  sometimes  merited  this  epi- 
thet. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  almost  the  only 
foreigners  were  painters,  and  many  cele- 
brated «)ncs  have  carried  away  bits  of  the 
charm  of  (^apri  with  them.  Sir  Frederick 
Leightou,  Sir  William  Kichmond  and  Mr. 


illustrator,  Allers,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  whose 
statue  exhibited  this  year  at  I^ondon  was 
said  by  the  entire  British  press  to  have 
been  unequaled  since  the  (Ireoks,  must 
also  be  included.  Writers,  too,  novelists 
and  poets,  historians  and  translators  all 
find  the  quiet  of  Capri  restful  to  tired 
brains  and  yet  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  Germans  come  by  hundreds  to  see 
the  Cafe  Iliddigeigei  where  SchefTel  wrote 
"Der  Trompeter  von  Sackingen."  Mr. 
Benson,  the  author  of  "Dodo,"  Mr.  Maug- 
ham, also  a  promising  yonntr  English 
novelist,  Mr.  Conrad  and  Kobert  Barr 
have  been  here  for  long  periods  at  a  time. 
This  winter  the  island  has  be<'n  fiot>ded 
with  young  American  novelists.  Every 
villa  boasted  a  writer  until  the  scratching 
of  pens  and  tlie  click  of  typewriters  was 
heard  from  the  Marina  to  Monte  Solaro. 
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A  fJEXERAL  VUny  OF  CAPRI 

Tbe  town  iUeU  ncillct  beoetth  an  immcnac  precipice  nirrrrd  with  arulptunaiiM  figure*  over  which  the  mactcal  <UwD-lichl« 

and  shadowi  pUy 


Anionjf  frhese  new  arrivals,  Mr.  Booth 
Tarkington  is  the  most  celebrated,  indeed 
be  it  said  to  the  island's  shame,  the  only 
one  we  had  ever  heard  of  before.  ^\r. 
Tarkington  has  been  stopping  in  the  Villa 
Quattro  Venti,  owned  by  the  well  known 
painter,  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  who  spends 
his  summers  here  and  lets  his  house  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  while  he  is  in  Rome. 
The  verj'  latest  arrivals  have  been  a  floek 
of  female  painters  shepherded  by  a  master 
whose  footsteps  they  follow  over  the 
i.sland,  so  there  is  no  longer  a  picturesque 
spot  left  where  one  does  not  find  an  easel 
perched.  The  walls  of  the  academy  will 
be  hung  with  pictures  of  Capri  this  year 
unless,  percliaiicf,  the  banging  committee 
are  of  those  to  whom  the  sirens  have  never 
sung. 

We  old  Capresi  count  the  days  when 


the  "trippers"  will  cease  tripping,  when 
the  vagrant  artists  will  fold  their  easels 
and  the  enterprising  writers  pack  their 
typewriters  and  leave  us  alone  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  our  own,  as  we  presumptu- 
ously say.  Alas,  this  happy  day  is  still 
far  off.  Not  until  the  sun's  rays  fall  hot 
and  heavy  upon  the  island  will  wo  have 
perfect  peace.  Then  the  U)eust  eaters,  the 
poets  who  only  sing  to  themselves,  and  the 
painters  who  only  dream  beautiful  pic- 
tures, will  draw  a  sigh  of  relief;  the  shop- 
keepers and  hotel  clerks  will  doze  at  their 
deserted  desks,  and  the  chattering  coach- 
men sleep  soundly  curled  up  on  their 
boxes  until  the  bathing  hour  comes,  bring- 
ing bathers  to  be  carried  to  the  Marina. 
The  doltc  far  tmntc  will  reign  over  the 
island  and  only  the  cicale  lift  up  their 
voices  in  strident  exiiltation. 
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JUDGE  LINDSEY  AND  HIS  WORK 
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HELEN  GREY  | 

nile  that  the  county  commissioners,  bent 
on  a  hi^rtr''!*  rohln'ry  of  the  taxpayers  than 
they  had  tried  before,  nominated  a  very- 
obscure  youn^  lawyer  as  county  judge, 
lie  was  chosen  Ixjcause  the  machine  ■ 
thought  he  was  so  harmless  he  could  not 
interfere.  If  I  were  to  picture  to  you 
the  conditions  in  the  city  when  he  took 
oflfiee  you  would  not  credit  my  veracity. 
Women  of  darkness  were  in  power  because 
they  had  a  vote  that  the  machine  paid  for 
with  protection.  Children  on  the  way  to 
school  passed  through  streets  that  were 

^  Google 


>^  T  is  a  splendid  ans^ver  to 
pessimists  that  Jud^e 
Lindsey  has  risen  to 
such  popularity 
throuf^^h  his  work  in  the 
Denver  Juvenile  Court. 
He  stands  for  an  Idea, 
lie  has  no  money,  no 
"pull."  He  dreamed  a  dream,  and  alone 
and  (juietly  he  set  about  makinp  his  dream 
come  true— that  every  Denver  child 
should  have  a  "square  deal  with  life." 
It  was  in  the  worst  of  Denver's  machine 
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too  indecent  in  their  curtainless  advertise- 
meiit  to  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
deceaey,  but  they  were  the  daily  educa- 
tion of  hundreds  of  youth  who  naturally 
emulated  their  elden  and  lived  ap  to  the 
criminal  standard.  There  were  continu- 
ally in  the  jaiU  young  children  guilty  of 
erimes  that  were  the  boast  of  tte  idle 
criminals  with  whom  they  were  confined 
and  of  whom  they  received  detailed  les- 
sons ill  the  vice  that  a  new  and  very  rich 
mining  country  fosters  and  breeds. 

As  county  judge,  which  included  the 
probate  division  as  well.  Judge  Lindsey 
had  some  legal  hold  on  all  minOTs  w1h> 
came  under  the  hand  of  the  law.  ITe  went 
to  the  several  judges  and  got  each  one  to 
aprree  to  let  him  try  the  cases  of  the 

cIindreXL 

There  were  in  the  jail  at  the  time  four 
boys  who  had  cost  the  city  of  Denver  in 
proseentions  and  officer's  and  court's  fees 
an  avera^  of  $1,600  each.  None  of  them 
was  over  fifteen.  The  police  refused  to 
allow  llie  boys  to  be  brought  before  Judge 
Lindsey  because  they  were  so  had  they 
needed  strenuous  treatment  instead  of  the 
"grandmotherly  soothing"  of  the  young 
judge.  The  four  boys  were  part  of  a  gang 
the  poliee  wanted  to  f^et  into  the  jail  and 
they  had  been  putting  the  boys  through 
the  "aweating"  process  for  fonr  months. 
Not  a  word  would  the  boys  tell  abont  the 
rest  of  the  gang  or  of  their  doings. 

Judge  Lindsey  called  on  Ihe  boys,  each 
iuqiicious  and  cautions  and  sullen.  He 
began  his  interview  by  remarkinpr, 

**I  hate  a  dirty  litUe  snitch,  don't  you, 
thoQS^f "  "Snitch"  is  **tongh["  for  one 
who  turns  state's  e\ndencp. 

When  he  left  the  boys  Judge  Lindsey 
bad  the  entire  story  of  the  gang  and  had 
given  his  word  to  the  little  j)risouers  that 
he  would  get  them  a  square  deal.  lie  did. 
The  boys  were  tried  before  him-  Every 
one  of  them  is  a  decent  boy  to-day.  They 
would  lay  down  their  lives  for  *'my 
friend."  One  of  them  is  a  fhend  of  mine. 
I  wanted  a  picture  of  Judge  Lindsey  for 
this  magazine.  There  were  four  to  select 
from,  but  the  boy  said  he  had  one  that 
was  better,  one  that  the  Judge  had  given 
him.  He  was  so  eager  to  get  it  because, 
he  said,  "Not  one  of  these  looks  as  pood 
as  he  does,"  and  he  was  eager  to  run  any 
orand,  do  anything  to  help  "  let  the  foUn 
know  what  the  boys  think." 


I  asked  one  of  them  if  Judge  Lindsey 
was  not  "soft"  He  is  eontinnally  eriti- 
eised  for  leniency. 

"Well  say,  you  never  heard  Judge 
Lindsey  roast  a  'Idd'  did  yoaf  Well  a 
licking  is  a  fly  on  a  elephant  to  it." 

But  I  have  heard  that  same  * '  roasting. ' ' 
The  court  begins  its  se8si<m  down  in  the 
shower  baths  Judge  Lindsey  put  in  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse  at  his  own 
expense,  after  which  the  delinquents 
march  to  the  oonrtroom  glowing  with 
cleanness  and  respectability.  Some  of 
the  boys  have  been  gently  reared,  but  to 
many  of  them  the  Jndge  has  taught  the 
first  principles  of  soap  and  water  and  a 
change  of  linen,  while  their  parents  pre- 
dicted swift  disease  and  lingering  death 
if  their  Tommies  and  Johnnies  took  a 
bath. 

The  first  visit  to  the  court  is  a  thing  of 
dread,  but  when  the  mother-^partiealarly 
when  she  is  a  widow,  as  very,  very  many 
of  them  are,  widows  who  are  al^  bread- 
winners—comes to  comprehend  what  the 
court  means,  she  embarrasses  the  young 
judge  with  the  sincerity  of  her  apprecia- 
tion. The  fathers,  whose  families  of  ten  or 
more  children  are  earning  wages  the  father 
collects,  are  the  only  real  gmmblers,  for 
the  court  makes  them  understand  that 
their  children  do  not  really  belong  to  the 
parents  but  to  the  state,  and  the  state 
means  to  take  a  hand  in  their  upbringing. 

After  thnr  baths  on  the  conrt  day,  each 
boy  stands  before  the  Judge's  chair  to 
give  in  his  report.  Every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred, more  or  less  as  it  chances,  has  been 
regularly  tried  and  found  guilty  of  some 
crime  that  under  the  old  regime  would 
have  been  recorded  in  city  books  and 
entsiled  a  sentence  to  the  brkteweU  or 
reform  school.  This  is  what  the  Juvenile 
Court  prevents.  Judge  Lindsey  says: 
"It  is  not  right  to  brand  Hiese  childrm 
with  the  name  of  criminals  when  they 
are  for  the  most  part  enterprising  youths 
who  have  not  been  taught  an  ideal  of 
right  doing." 

nllni,rs  no  written  record  that  will 
ever  come  up  against  the  man  when  he 
has  passed  the  irresponsible  time  of  boy-r 
hood.  Not  that  the  hoys  are  c  ^l  Tied  and 
made  to  feel  the  wrong  is  right.  When 
nineteen  boys  that  morning  had  given  in 
their  record  of  good  in  every  particular 
b^  reports  rigned  by  tht  teacher  if  tha 
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ddinqnent  wu  m  school  or  bj  the  em- 
ployer if  he  was  employed,  came  the  first 
boy  with  a  bad  mark.  Remember  the 
b<^  are  the  city's  bad  boya^  the  boys  who 
had  almost  without  any  exception  been 
in  jail,  some  many  times,  but  they  bring 
good  reports  nevertlielefla  after  they  be- 
Conie  "Jiulire  LinJscy's  Iwys. " 

The  boy  came  up  in  his  turn  to  the  big 
high  desk  of  the  coun^  court  behind 
wMeh  the  Judge  prendea.  He  was  qoite 
pale  he  laid  the  report  in  tllft  out- 
stretched hand. 

''Deportment  bad;  arithmetiebad,"  the 
Judpre  read,  for  the  reports  are  public 

"Fredf  what  does  this  meaut"  he 
asked. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  the  culprit  re- 
plied. "Couldn't  help  it"  is  the  most 
serious  crime  in  the  juvenile  record. 
Every  boy  in  the  room  was  listening  with 
atrainod  er;r5  and  bated  breath 

"You  couldn't  help  it!  Now,  Fred, 
look  here;  werm't  yon  abont  IJie  meanest 
boy  ever  horn  when  you  came  here  five 
months  ago  with  a  'cop'  begging  me  to 
send  you  up,  you  were  sndi  a  nmsanoe  to 
every  one  who  knew  youf  Didn't  you  lie 
and  steal,  and  didn't  your  own  mother 
beg  me  to  send  you  to  Golden  so  some  one 
would  make  yon  raindf" 

The  boy  nodded  assent,  tlie  sobs  were 
too  maaterful  for  him  to  venture  to  open 
his  month.  The  child's  hand  reached 
along  the  arm  of  the  Judge's  chair, 
mutely  pleading.  He  was  a  little  chap, 
ten  years  old  and  not  well  grown  for  that 
The  Jndge's  arm  drew  him  closer.  There 
was  a  si^  of  relief  from  the  roomfnl  of 
boys. 

"We  know  it  was  so,  Fred;  I  know  it 
and  all  the  kids  know  it.  I  pncss  we  know 
llow  you  have  had  to  fight  to  get  over  all  of 
that  so  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  your 
mother  told  me  she  never  knew  what  a 
happy  place  it  was  at  home  till  you 
straightened  up."  The  sobs  were  buried 
in  the  Judge's  coat.  "Dont  ym  think 
it's  rather  low  down  of  yon.  after  yon 
have  proved  that  you  can  conquer  aU 
those  bad  things— don*t  yon  think  it  ii 
low  down  for  you  to  ssj  yov  'osn't  help 
it'  to  anything?" 

Each  boy  as  he  came  to  the  eluur  re- 
ceived the  commendation  or  the  repnot 
that  went  ^tr. >i'>ht  to  the  heart  of  his  case, 
for,  as  the  bo^'s  say»  "the  Judge  knows." 


All  the  boys  were  dismissed  but  one, 
a  smnl!  hoy  who  had  a  bad  report.  He 
was  taken  into  the  chambers.  I  knew  that 
Judge  Lindsey  had  spent  hours  and  hours 
of  t'ine  and  thought  on  that  boy,  visitiugr 
his  home  and  trying  to  get  some  hold  on 
the  mother.  One  morning,  not  a  wedr 
previous,  I  found  her  asleep  on  the  bed 
in  their  one  room,  sleeping  off  the  carouse 
of  days  of  drink-  "She's  sick,"  the  little 
son  lied  when  I  euDB  in.  He  was  trying 
to  cook  some  sausage  the  butcher  h;id 
given  him.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the 
home  to  eat  His  mother  Imd  pawned 
his  shoes  and  his  coat.  He  was  a  truant 
from  school  and  was  haled  into  the  Juve- 
nile Court  with  his  pood  record  broken, 
weeping  and  utterly  discourasred. 

"Well,  Immanuel,  what  are  we  g(ung  to 
do  about  it?"  the  Judge  asked. 

"Guess  you  better  send  me  up,'*  tiie 
child  replied.  No  matter  what  the  home 
is  the  child  clings  to  it  and  to  his  mother. 
Jodge  Linda^'s  aim  Is  never  to  part  them. 

"Not  unless  you  say  so." 

"They  ain't  no  other  way." 

*'I  know  yon  will  be  better  off  there 
and  go  to8eho<^" 

"They  ain't  no  other  way  " 

"All  right  You  may  go  down  to-mor- 
tow.  Come  out  and  have  dinn^  inth 
me  and  we  will  go  to  the  show." 

Another  boy  was  to  go,  also.  He  had 
ehosen  for  himself  beeanse  he,  too,  fdt 
"fht  re  ^vas  no  other  way,"  for  he  was  a 
boy  with  inherited  vagabond  tastes  and 
the  blood  of  the  tramp,  and  go  to  school 
regularly  he  eoold  not  In  committing 
him,  at  his  own  request  the  Judgre  said : 

*'You  understand  it  is  not  because  I 
am  angry  with  yon  and  want  to  punish 
you  but  becau!^  I  am  your  friend  and 
want  yon  to  go  where  you  will  have  to  be 
at  sehdol  and  have  to  be  in  bed  at  flie 
proper  time.  If  you  are  not  you  will 
grow  up  a  bum,  and  we  don't  want  any 
of  my  boys  to  become  outcasts,  do  we!" 

Tiie  boys  go  to  the  r^onnatory  when 
there  -s  no  other  way.  but  not  as  driven 
criminals  with  the  lash  of  vindictive  pun- 
idmient  whipping  them  to  sollen  obedi* 
ence  to  necessity.  Each  and  all  of  the 
boys  go  without  an  officer,  each  carryiDg 
his  own  commitment  papers  and  flit 
money  Ibr  his  tntveling  expenses.  He 
goes  because  he  agrees  thr»t  "there  is  no 
other  way,**  determined  to  make  a  good 
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record  so  that  he  wobj  pleue  llie  Judge 

who  is  his  friend. 

Until  the  latter  part  oi  January  not  a 
boy  had  failed  to  ddiver  himself  at  fbe 
place  of  confinement.  Then  came  Tommie 
Doogan.  Tommie  was  guilty  of  repeated 
truancy  and  abo  of  being  tiie  leader  of 
a  gang  sworn  to  go  into  the  business  of 
stenlinpT  coal  for  profits  and,  if  convicted, 
to  make  it  "hot"  iur  the  school  if  they 
were  sent  up. 

"Thf'y's  too  mnch  fu.«;s  made  about  this 
Jedge  Liindsey,  see?  I'm  going  to  show 
youse  all  ffaat  fli^'ae  one  kid  he  ean*t 
come  it  over  cause  they's  one  kid  that 
ain't  so  soft,"  he  boasted  When  he  was 
committed  and  given  the  usual  opporta- 
nity  to  earn  his  first  good  mark  as  "self 
delivered"  the  boy  promiaed,  "Sure 
ni  go." 

He  was  atarled,  but  when  he  eame  to 

the  place  where  the  cars  passed  the  old 
playing  ground,  Tommie  Doogan  jumped 
off  and  joined  them. 

Brought  before  the  court  again  the  fol- 
lowing momirifT  he  was  taken  to  a  "heart 
to  heart  talk"  m  chambers.  Judge  Lind- 
sey  knew  of  hia  intentian  hot  did  not  tell 
the  boy  so.  It  was  a  time  of  trial  of 
strength  between  them.  The  boy  prom- 
teed  and  was  amt  away  again  with  more 
money  jEor  hia  fare. 

Five  times  the  start  was  repeated. 
Each  time  the  boy  spent  his  money  riot- 
ously and  had  to  be  brought  up.  Dr. 
Merrill  was  chief  probation  officer  and  he 
tried  his  logic  with  the  boy.  He  was  as 
anxioiis  as  was  Judge  Lindny  when  the 
boy  started  his  sixth  time  promising  to 
go  through. 

At  six  o'clock  the  snperintendent  at 
Golden  reported  no  Tommie  Doogan. 
Judge  Lindsey  went  home  with  an  anx- 
ious heart.  The  police  and  very  many  of 
his  friends  had  predicted  that  he  would 
come  to  grief  by  sending  bnrl  boys  to  the 
reformatory  without  an  oflicer.  About 
eleven  o'dock  came  a  ring  at  his  doior  bttU. 
It  was  Tommie  Doogan  oat  m  the  dark, 
crying. 

"Say,  Jedge,  I  ean*t  get  there  alone! 
I  did  mean  to  go,  but  not  till  the  time  he> 
fore  thi.s.  I  tried  to,  but  when  the  cars 
came  to  where  the  other  kids  was  playea 
baseball  and  I  nster  be  piteher  and  I 
wasn't  there  any  more  along  of  them,  I 
jnst  had  to  jnmp  oft.   I  just  can't  go 


alone!    Please  send  a  eop  with  me» 

Jedge!" 

Judge  Lindsey  took  the  hungry  little 
fellow  into  the  kitdmi  and  filled  him  np. 
When  he  was  helping  him  prepare  for 
bed  he  suggested  that  maybe  the  boy 
might  get  to  Golden  akne  if  sent  aronnd 
another  way  and  not  thnmfl^  the  old  fa> 

milinr  L^ronnd. 

■ '  i  dunno  what  I  kin  do  now.  I  dunno 
anything  about  who's  boss  inmde  of  me 
now,  but  if  you  say  SO,  IH  tiy  it,"  the 
boy  told  him. 

He  was  sent  aronnd  the  other  way  and 
arrived  with  "himself  the  boss  inside." 

Judge  Lindsey  has  been  as  successful 
with  Ids  work  among  the  little  girls.  It 
is  all  done  out  of  court  and  secretly,  with 
only  the  girl's  mother  to  hear.  The  boys 
who  get  into  trouble  tell  how  the  girls  fall. 
When  Judge  Lindsey  is  sure  of  a  case  he 
sends  for  the  girl's  mother  to  bring  her 
daughter  to  his  chambers.  Nothing  of 
this  has  been  made  public  till  a  reeoit 
number  of  the  Juvenile  Advocate,  the 
official  paper  of  the  court,  contained  an 
article  from  his  pen  that  brought  down  a 
storm  of  wrath,  but  that  ought  to  be  read 
and  pondered  over  by  every  mother  and 
father  of  a  young  girl,  for  the  experience 
of  Judge  Undsey  is  not  an  imaginary 
one,  but  pages  from  the  lives  of  li' Hp  c'lrhl 
who  are  not  different  from  your  own. 

Just  what  Judg^  Lindsey  does  or  says 
to  the  boys  when  he  ''gets  it  out  of  them" 
is  a  subject  of  much  conjecture.  "Never 
let  a  boy  get  away  with  a  lie  on  his  soul," 
is  his  ^equently  repeated  motto. 

His  complete  winning  of  boys  and  girls 
has  given  rise  to  the  story  that  he  uses 
hypnotism  and  oeenlt  suggestion.  He  is 
a  deep  student  of  suggestive  science  and 
ps}"ehologJ^  The  best  books  on  these  sub- 
jects are  within  his  hand's  reach  in  his 
home  library  and  he  has  to  the  fullest 
degree  what  for  need  of  a  better  word  wc 
call  "magnetism."  Yet  he  denies  that  he 
ever  uses  hypnotism.  What  he  does  do  is 
fn  take  the  boy  by  himself,  put  his  arm 
around  him,  and  say  to  him  impressively, 
"You  are  not  a  bad  boy.  You  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  is  bad.  You  are 
not  going  to.  Yon  are  going  to  stand  by 
me  and  are  going  to  do  exactly  what  I 
want  you  to  do." 

Personally,  Judge  Lindsey  has  led  so 
clean  a  life,  so  ide&l  is  his  character  that 
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no  enemy  has  a  place  to  strike  him.  Yet 
he  has  enemies  bitter  and  watching  to  hurl 
their  vengeance  against  his  popularity. 
At  one  time  it  looked  very  dark  for  him. 
He  has  d.irecl  to  cxpofie  the  rohbcries  of 
the  machine  that  put  him  in  power,  and 
that  maehine  hat^  him  with  an  intwae 
personal  hatred.  Yet  hatred  bloil|^t  him 
new  popularity  and  honor. 

When  Judge  Lindsey  first  began  his 
ooort  he  had  not  l^al  status  and  told  the 
boys  so.  They,  every  one,  believed  that 
the  success  of  the  JuvenUe  Court  de- 
pended vpon  their  "standing  by  the 
Judge." 

When  he  would  let  a  boy  out  on  his 
word  of  honor  to  behave  himself  he  would 

say  to  him  something  like  this:  "If  I  let 
yon  out  when  the  law  says  you  should 
be  sent  up  and  the  copa  want  you  sent  up, 
and  I  promise  that  yon  will  behave  yoop* 
self,  what  will  happen  to  me  if  yon  go 
back  on  me!" 

"They'll  have  the  laugh  on  you." 

"Tlu  y  will  not  let  me  give  the  others  a 
square  deal  either." 

"No,  and  they'll  make  you  lose  yer 
job,  won't  theyt" 

The  laws  were  passed,  making  the  status 
of  the  court  legal,  but  the  boys  still  have 
the  same  loyal  fidelity  to  the  court  "so 
the  cops  won't  have  the  laupjh  on  ns." 

It  was  the  time  of  the  nominations. 
Jndge  Lindsey's  name  was  a  hining  to 
every  politician.  The  hoys  knew  how  the 
machine  was  planning  to  "kick  the  young 
ingrate  out"  and  wanted  to  help,  but  how 
eottid  tfa^f 

It  was  very  warm  weather.  The  Judge 
was  suffering  from  hay  fever.  Also  from 
heutbresknig  anxiety  lest  his  JnTSnile 
judgeship  be  ended.  He  went  home  from 
the  courtroom  worn  out  and  ill  and  sent 
for  lus  plqrsieian,  Dr.  Chas.  B.  James. 
Doctor  James  was  a  member  of  tlie  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  An- 
drews, a  man  who  came  to  Denver  to  be  a 
little  longer  dying  by  tuberculosis.  He  had 
three  little  children  whom  he  wanted  to 
rear.  He  believes  in  prayer  and  voifra, 
and  wh«i  he  eame  to  Denver  he  vowed 
that  he  would  never  let  a  chnnrf^  to  do 
good  to  others  pass  by  him  undone.  He 
recovered.  He  knew  in  a  general  way 
that  the  machine  wanted  to  punish  Judge 
Lindsey.  He  nevf^r  })ad  the  story  of  all 
their  persecutions  till  that  day. 


"But  the  peo|)le  are  for  yon,"  lie  Mid. 
"The  people  can  not  make  nominap 
tions,"  the  Judge  replied. 
"There  are  the  boys,"  the  physieian 

suggested. 

"Yes,  there  are  the  boj^"  the  Judge 
answered  aa  a  man  whose  wound  is 

probed. 

The  hoys  did  it.  Doctor  James  called  a 
dozen  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  to  a 
dinner  and  told,  them  somethinfj  would 
have  to  be  done  or  Judfie  Lindsey  would 
be  "kicked  off."  They  decided  to  let  the 
boys  take  a  hand  in  polities. 

The  Juvenile  Improvement  Association 
had  just  been  organized  and  had  a  band 
that  could  play  a  few  tunes.  The  boys  of 
this  association,  together  with  all  the  de- 
linquent boys  who  were  eager  to  ".stand 
by  the  Judge"  and  all  the  newsboys  who 
loved  him  as  "  my  Mend/'  were  assembled 
snd  marched  through  die  streets  annouao- 
ing  a  massmeeting. 

The  masnneeting  was  padced.^  Tlia 
boys  marched  to  it  in  a  body,  singing 
"My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  As  they 
came  in  every  man  and  woman  stood  up 
and  they  sang  that  song  with  a  meaning 
it  had  never  had  before  that  day  for 
them.  Something  was  moving  that  body 
of  the  pe(q;»le.  It  was  the  Idea. 

Doctor  James  told  them  what  was 
threatening  their  beloved  Judge.  Scarcely 
a  ^imily  was  represented  that  did  not 
know  from  personal  knowledge  that  Judp:e 
Lindsey  would  give  every  one  a  square 
deal.  They  listened  to  Doctor  James,  who 
told  them  tbe  tmlli  of  the  last  and  great- 
est fake  weapon  the  enemy  was  trying  to 
use,  in  saying  that  Judge  Lindsey  was 
eraar* 

When  he  sat  down  an  old  lady  in 
widow's  black  rose  down  in  the  audienee. 

"I  must  thank  you,  I  am  Judge  Lind;- 
sey's  mother,"  she  said.  Snoh  eheering 

as  followed ! 

A  few  days  later  the  people  compelled 
the  party  which  first  held  its  convention 
to  nominate  Judge  Lindsey  though  he 
belonged  to  the  other  party.  He  got  the 
nomination  on  every  tieket  and  was 
elected  on  every  tieket  but  the  socialist, 
in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  machine. 

The  county  commissioners  have  not 
ceased  from  troubling.  They  have  held 
up  every  move  the  ^nuvf  has  made  by  re- 
fusing  to  pay  the  biiis  till  ordered  by  the 
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Supreme  Court  "When  Jndge  Lindscy 
signed  for  his  lecture  tour  for  next  sum- 
DK-r,  he  smiled  grimly  as  he  said,  "That 
$500  a  week  will  about  pay  up  the  bills." 

There  is  no  one  who  would  think  now 
of  coercing  Judge  LIndsey  but  hia  mother. 
She  Kiive  hor  chara'  t  r  1o  her  Kon  as 
bis  inheritance.  The  Judge  lives  with 
her  in  a  very  modest  home  past  which  the 
"Seeing  Denver"  tourist  cars  pass  every 
day,  the  cruide  calling  out,  "This  is  the 
house  of  Denver's  famous  Judge  Lind- 
sey,"  and  the  tourists  cheer.  And  the 
Judge,  whoso  homocoming  is  about  the 
same  hour,  goes  in  at  the  back  door  and 
lets  whomsoever  ehances  to  he  visible, 
take  the  applause. 

Telling  me  about  thanking  the  people 
at  the  massmeeting,  Mrs.  Lindsey  said : 

**I  just  knew  that  he  would  be  a  heap 
put  out  about  it  He  doesn't  like  such 
things  any  more  than  I  do,  but  I  just 
couldn't  help  saying  sometilii]^.  They 
had  been  wiying  .such  awfully  nic:!n  things 
and  he  was  so  worried,  that  when  Doctor 
James  said  what  he  did  I  5iist  had  to  get 
up  and  thank  liiin  and  the  whole  of  thf  :u. 
I  was  scared  almost  to  death.  As  I  was 
going  home  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  snub  him  so  he  could  not  say  any- 
thing. I  saw  the  minute  I  got  home  he  had 
heard  all  about  it,  and  he  began  to  say, 
*Now,  mother,*  and  I  said  'Now,  Bennie, 
you  hash  right  up.  I  guess  I  didn't 
bring  you  up  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  You 
hush  right  up.*  " 

He  is  only  Bennie  to  her.  With  all  of 
his  work  she  is  deeply  concerned  and  she 
has  made  the  rule  that  no  one  may  talk 
to  him  or  even  telephone  to  him  on  busi- 
ness while  he  is  eating  his  dinner.  At  all 
other  hours  people  in  trouble  of  every 
kind  are  waiting. 

When  he  wishes  to  get  very  close  to  a 
boy  Judge  Lindsey  takes  him  home  with 
him.  He  telephoned  one  day  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  home  company  and  wanted 
a  specially  fine  dinner  for  seven. 

"I  got  out  my  best  damask  and  silver 
and  supposed  we  were  going  to  have  some 


fine  people  to  dinner,  but  here  he  came 
with  seven  of  the  dirtiest  little  boys  you 
ever  saw.  I  am  never  allowed  to  ask  any 
questions  of  the  boys,  but  T  know  he  can 
get  hold  of  them  better  after  dinner,  so 
I  let  him  have  his  way. 

"A  few  days  l)efore  he  brought  home  six 
particularly  well-appearing  boys  and  put 
eadi  in  a  separate  room. 

"You  never  heard  such  a  row  of  sob- 
bing and  crj'ing  as  there  wa!5  coming  from 
each  room  when  the  Judge  had  done  talk- 
ing to  those  boys.  I  don 't  know  what  they 
had  been  doing,  but  he  came  douTi  stairs 
and  telephoned  to  the  boys'  mothers  to 
eometoo.  I  expeet  th^  had  been  stealing 
something.  He  made  the  mothers  go  into 
the  rooms  with  the  boys  and  he  talked  to 
fhem  too.  He  is  harder  on  the  mothevs 
who  go  to  parties  and  clubs  and  neglect 
their  children  than  he  is  on  the  ones  who 
pet  drunk  even." 

J udge  Lindsey  is  the  son  of  Captain  Ben. 
Lindsey,  who  fought  through  the  Civil 
War  on  the  staff  of  General  Chalmers  of 
tiie  Confederate  anny,  one  of  the  londs^ 
of  Mississippi.  After  the  war,  the  family 
fortunes  having  been  lost  in  the  struggle, 
his  father  came  North  with  his  family. 
Bom  and  bred  a  gentleman  of  the  "olid 
South,"  he  died  from  overwork  after  a 
few  years,  leaving  a  family  of  four  little 
children  of  whom  the  present  Judge  was 
the  eldest.  One  day  1  i  -fi '  o  l  is  death  an 
insurance  policy  for  $10,000  expired.  The 
family  was  almost  without  any  means. 
Ben,  a  boy  of  twelve,  went  to  work  as 
mesKenger  boy  and  "carried"  a  news- 
paper route.  He  went  to  night  school  as 
he  could,  and  worked  his  way  into  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  State  University 
that  has  recently  honored  him  with  a 
master's  degree. 

Judge  Lindsey  ha.^  served  h's  probation 
to  Sorrow  royaily.  If  he  comes  through 
tiiis  present  trial  by  success,  popular  adu< 
lation,  and  triumph  over  his  enemies,  he 
w^ill  prove  what  we  who  ki>ow  liiin  believe, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  truly  great  men  who 

leave  bdund  a  new  ordec. 
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'T  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  under  existing  con- 
ditions tiiat  period  in 
the  lives  of  boys  and 
girls  which  is  perhaps 
most  critical  in  its  sig- 
nificancc  for  their  fu- 
ture physical  and  moral 
welfare  should  so  often  be  one  of  estrange- 
ment from  genuine  parental  oympatiby 
and  help.  In  the  generality  of  cases  the 
little  child  comes  oft  far  better.  For  his 
needs  there  seems  to  be  a  |»rovidential 
irarental  appreciation  and  frequently  an 
affectionate  prevision  which  spares  him 
many  of  the  rougher  experiences  of  life. 
But  the  boy  or  girl  from  twebve  to 
eighteen  is  too  apt  to  appeal  as  a  merely 
irrational  enigma,  whose  irritating  vagar- 
ies pass  comprehension  and  warrant  only 
suppression.  Moreover,  the  adolescent  is 
already  beginning  to  seem  almost  a  man 
or  a  woman  and  is  consequently  consid- 
ered ready  to  learn  life's  lessons  at  first 
hand  in  the  rude  school  of  experience. 
How  far  from  justifiable  this  inference 
often  is  the  bitter  episodes  in  the  lives  of 
niany  young  people  abundantly  testify. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell 
briefly  upon  certain  of  the  wdl  recognised 
facts  touching  the  adolescent  period  and 
to  suggest  a  few  obvious  duties  which 
parents  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their 
children  who  are  passing  thnragh  it 


If  one  turns  first  to  the  startling  phjm- 
cal  changes  which  cbaraoterize  these  years, 
one  is  perhaps  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand ttie  deep-seated  nature  of  the  alter* 
ations  manifested  in  tlie  mental  and  moral 
make-up.  It  will  of  course  be  impossible 
to  enter  with  any  detail  upon  these  con- 
siderations, but  a  few  facts  will  at  least 
8er\'e  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  changes.   There  are 


then  to  begin  with,  the  radical  alterations 
in  height  and  weight  which  are  the  com- 
mon external  qrmbols  of  approadiing  ma- 
turity.  These  developments  which  are 
conspicuous  to  the  most  casual  observer 
have  as  their  physiologieal  basis  the  rapid 
and  profound  growth  of  the  bones  and 
muscles.  In  girls  there  is  frequently  to 
be  added  the  extensive  growth  of  fatty 
tissues.  Only  in  rare  eases  do  mnscles  and 
bones  grow  at  the  same  relative  rate.  For 
the  most  part  one  or  the  other  kind  of 
tissne  secures  a  temporary  lead.  It  is  to 
this  fact  that  growing  pains  are  due  and 
much  of  the  awkwardness  which  often 
characterizes  this  period.  These  changes 
result  not  only  in  alterations  in  the  abso* 
lute  size  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  also  in  variations  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  several  parts  to  one  an- 
other. Were  the  child's  body  simply  en- 
larged throughout  in  a  fixed  percentage, 
ftm  mature  body  would  present  a  mon- 
strous spectacle  with  enormous  head,  eom- 
brous  limbs  and  shrunken  trunk. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  meas- 
urements the  volume  of  the  heart  inereases 
in  this  period  over  forty  per  cent.  Not 
less  striidng  in  its  impUcations  of  basal 
organic  change  is  the  fact  tiiat  whereas 
before  this  time  the  arteries  are  lelatively 
very  large  and  the  heart  very  small,  after 
this  crisis  the  relations  are  precisely  re- 
versed. Stating  it  numerieaUy,  the  rela- 
tions prior  to  adolescence  are  as  140  to 
fifty  in  favor  of  the  arteries,  and  after- 
ward as  290  to  sixty-one  in  favor  of  the 
heart.  "We  shall  try  to  mnke  elenr  how 
very  significant  these  figures  are  when  we 
come  to  spesk  of  -tfie  distnrlwnces  mani- 
fested in  the  emotional  life  of  adolescents. 
Kunning  parallel  with  this  development 
of  the  heart  is  a  marked  growth  of  the 
chest  and  lungs.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
atteiupt  statistical  statement  abont  the 
matter. 
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It  is  not  at  preseat  poraible  to  say  ex- 
actly what  changes  occur  in  the  brain  nnd 
nervous  system,  although  these  must  be 
of  an  extremely  important  kind.  But 
most  potent  of  all  is  the  transition  to 
functional  maturity  of  the  organs  of  re- 
production. When  one  takes  all  these 
facts  iuto  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
young  person  at  the  el(^  of  adolescence 
has  physically  become  a  new  personality 
and  that,  too,  in  a  marvelously  short 
space  of  time.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered 
at  that  during  the  progress  of  these  events 
we  often  meet  with  enatie  and  illobal- 
nnced  behavior  t 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and 
domestieally  tiie  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  process  is  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
life.  The  layman  is  prone  to  fancy  that 
the  adult  is  m^tally  like  the  ehild  save 
that  he  is  more  advanced.  But  no  one  can 
study  the  unfolding  of  human  nature  dur- 
ing adoleseenoe  wittoat  eoming  to  ap- 
preciate that  as  maturity  is  approached 
we  not  only  dsToIop  those  traits  which  we 
already  posseaa  hot  that  we  take  on 
many  essentially  new  characteristics. 
Truly  the  child  i.s  father  to  the  man,  but 
even  though  the  man  be  a  big  child,  he  is 
always  something  more  than  this. 

On  the  intelleetnal  side  the  adoleaeent 

period  marks  the  time  when  the  youn^ 
person  becomes  able  to  enter  upon  the  full 
intellectual  heritage  of  the  race.  Now 
for  the  first  time  is  revealed  to  him  the 
real  meaning  of  human  history,  the  real 
implication  of  human  institutions  and  the 
actual  significance  of  faumaB  relations. 
His  mind  is  now  able  to  move  prmrrly 
among  the  more  abstruse  and  abstract 
eonoqptimas  whieh  noderUe  all  the  great 
ideas  of  philosophy,  .science  and  religion, 
lie  reaches  a  pinnacle  from  which  he  can 
overlook  all  the  territory  subject  to  the 
mind  of  man.  A  few  years  back  and  these 
rpf^ons  were  to  him  as  closed  books.  The 
great  illumination  is  at  last  his,  the  vis- 
ion is  spread  out  before  him.  He  has 
but  to  appropriate  it,  if  hr>  vrill.  Is  it 
wonderfid  that  many  young  people  find 
the  experienee  intoidcating  and  display 
enthusiasms  as  transitoiyr  often,  as  they 
are  Toleanic? 
But  the  most  tempestuous  expressions 


with  which  we  meet  are  found  in  the 
emotional  life.  And  at  this  point  a  word 
may  be  pardoned  as  to  the  modern  pay- 
ehological  conception  eoneeming  the 
characteristics  of  emotion. 

According  to  this  view  the  emotions  are 
connected  in  a  peeaUarly  intimate  way 
with  the  activity  of  the  frreal  vital  organs, 
e.  g.,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  the  digestive  tracts.  In  great 
anger,  for  instance,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  violently  affected  and  the  breathing  be- 
comes much  perturbed.  The  changes  in 
these  vital  proeesMs  produce  alterations 
in  our  feelin^^  and  the  characteristic  tone 
of  emotion  is  largely  dependent  upon 
these  faotor&  An  emotion  in  which  the 
vital  organs,  the  muscles  and  the  glands 
were  not  involved  would  he  no  emotion 
at  all.  When  these  facts  are  reeoguized 
it  becomes  easy  to  appreciate  why  the  pro- 
found organic  chanpres  occurrinfr  dnrinf? 
adolescence  should  be  provocative  of  such 
catadysmic  outbuxata  of  emotion.  This 
last  expression  suggests  unduly,  perlinp=^, 
that  the  emotions  belonging  to  this  period 
are  largely  or  altogether  of  the  aggressivs 
and  demonstrative  tyTpe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  depressive  emo- 
tions are  quite  as  likely  to  be  in  evidence. 
Anxiety,  di-^cooragemcnt  and  despair  in 
its  various  forms  are  the  constant  concom- 
itants of  the  life  of  many  young  people 
during  these  days.  The  point  made  re- 
lates  to  the  depth  of  the  emotion  and  not 
necessarily  to  its  character.  It  empha- 
sizes 'also  the  generally  emotional  disposi- 
tion of  the  period,  the  pronenen  to  emo- 
tional e»!itenicnt. 

The  New  Emotlont 

When  we  turn  to  the  actual  emotions 

themselves  we  find  an  extremely  interest- 
ing and  instructive  situation.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  to  recognise  the  pvofoimd 
influence  exerted  upon  life  and  character 
by  the  maturing  of  the  sexual  impulses 
with  all  the  thousand  and  one  ramifica- 
tions which  they  manifest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  human  beings.  Fortunately  the 
facts  here  involved  are  more  or  less  fa- 
mfliar  to  every  one  and  need  not  be  dwdt 
upon  at  lenf^h.  It  does,  however,  deserve 
emphasis  that  under  conditions  of  civili- 
sation tiie  emotions  which  are  at  stake  in 
this  development  are  by  no  means  merely 
physical  in  their  purport.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  from  the  first  in  normal 
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cireniiistanees  shot  tiirongh  and  through 

with  spiritual  and  ideal  elements  which 
furnish  the  foundations  for  all  the  ro- 
mantic and  chivalrous  relationships  with 
which  poets  and  novelists  deal. 

In  the  second  place— and  not  so  well 
understood— is  the  fact  that  thig  period 
is  the  time  of  effloreBoenee  for  the  great 
ethical  and  religious  emotions.  These  are 
the  days  when  the  roots  of  the  real,  as 
distrngoi^ed  from  the  nominal,  moral 
and  religious  life  are  spreading  themselves 
in  the  subsoil  of  character.  At  this  time 
occurs  the  great  mass  of  religious  "cou- 
versions"  as  attested  by  the  statistics  of 
a'^^ost  pvcry  church.  It  is  a  staf^e  of  de- 
velopment marked  by  the  awakening  of 
all  the  distiiMstly  altnmrtie  iinpiilset.  A 
new  appreciation  for  justice  is  born.  A 
wider  and  more  intelligent  sympathy  for 
human  suffering  is  aroused,  a  keener  and 
more  alert  interest  in  humanity  merely  as 
such  appears.  Marked  also  is  the  disposi- 
tion toward  social  organization  and  a 
v^onraa  emotional  participation  in  social 
relationships.  On  the  negative  side  this 
interest  is  reflected  in  many  young  people 
by  extreme  diffidence  and  shyness  in  the 
presence  of  social  situations.  But  these 
very  expressions  are  themselves  indices  of 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  reactions.  Th^  dis- 
play emotional  sensitiveness  quit«  as 
clearly  as  the  more  positive  and  con- 
structive expressions. 

Po.ssilily  the  change  in  the  emotional 
center  of  gravity  is  as  distinctly  indicated 
by  the  shift  in  the  type  of  sport  preferred 
as  in  any  other  way.  On  this  side  we  find 
among  boys  a  deiinite  transition  to  those 
forms  of  games  which  require  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  social  organization  and  an 
explicitly  social  form  of  competition.  In 
the  games  of  younger  children  individual 
alertness  and  prowess  are  chi^y  in  de- 
mand. Now  we  meet  with  the  appearance 
of  "teams."  The  individual  is  subor^ 
dinated  to  the  team  and  only  by  means 
nf  such  subordination  is  success  to  be 
achieved.  In  the  case  of  girls  the  change 
is  somewhat  less  obvious  but  none  the  less 
genuine.  Social  organization  possibly 
plays  a  somewhat  less  eon.spicuou8  part, 
but  the  increasing  interest  in  purely  social 
relations  is  not  to  be  mistaken  and  the  so- 
eaUed  social  "crift"  of  girls  is  snffieiently 
vdl  recognized  to  require  no  elaboration. 


UBhcdthy  flrowMMw 

Among  the  most  distressing  and  linfTlinn: 
conditions  which  we  meet  are  the  more  or 
less  morbid  expressions  of  emotional  life 
which  are  occadimally  manifested.  It  is 
neither  possible  nor  perhaps  appropriate 
to  attempt  detail,  but  two  illustrative  in- 
stanees  may  be  mentioned.  V^e  may  call 
attention  first  to  hj^iochondria.  This  is 
veiy  likely  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
haunting  fears  and  dread  as  to  disesses 
of  body  and  mind  consequent  upon 
actual,  or  much  more  often  supposed,  dis- 
turbances of  the  sexual  organs.  In  a 
large  majority  of  cases  this  condition  has 
been  aggravated,  if  not  actually  caused, 
by  the  advertisements  of  quack  doctors 
whose  poisonous  stuff  is  stUl  allowed  to 
run  its  putrefying  course  throughout  the 
press  of  the  country.  These  advertise- 
ments are  ddlfnlly  worcted  so  as  to  de- 
seribe,  in  the  form  of  fatal  symptoms- 
provided  the  quack  remedy  be  not  speed- 
ily applied— pheuomeua  which  are  per- 
fectly normal  expressions  of  the  develop- 
mental changes  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
period.  In  many  cases,  too,  anxiety  is 
immensdy  enhanced  by  the  formation  ia 
more  or  less  stab)  f  m  of  unwise  sexual 
habits.  Insanity,  Bright 's  disease,  con- 
sumption and  paralysis  are  a  few  of  the 
pleasant  consequences  which  the  qiia<^ 
holds  out  to  the  contumelious  rejector  of 
his  wares.  It  is  surely  not  remarkable 
that  in  view  of  the  naturally  unstable  con- 
dition of  the  bodily  processes  at  this  time 
a  certain  number  of  our  adolescent  youth 
riiould  annually  fall  Tietim  to  this  hypo- 
chondriacal tendency,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  augmented  by  the  suggestive  in- 
fluences just  mentioned. 

Another  form  of  morbid  depression  u 
social  in  its  character.  It  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  two  forms  of  which 
we  are  q>eaking  are  ever  wholly  separate, 
hut  in  their  dominant  expression  they 
seem  to  differ  sufiiciently  to  warrant  men- 
tion apart.  In  the  ease  of  whiefa  we  are 
now  speaking  the  victim  feels  himself  des- 
titute of  all  real  friends,  disliked  and  neg- 
lected by  his  companions,  and  wholly  in- 
competent to  make  himsdf  count  in  any 
of  the  fonns  of  the  community  life  in 
which  he  finds  himself  living.  This  dis- 
oouragement  is  veiy  apt  to  extend  to  his 
school  worlr,  Mhnrr  }  feels  himself  mis- 
understood  and  mi^udged  by  bis  t^g^  Q^^gi^ 
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and  hopelessly  relepatod  to  the  rear  rank 
of  social  enterprise.  All  these  depressed 
soeial  sentimeiits  are  aggravated  by  ex- 
clusion from  the  social  proups  which  may 
in  the  victim's  eyes  be  the  desirable  ones. 

A  pathetic  and  tragic  aspect  of  the  case 
k  found  in  the  fact  that  conditions  which 
at  the  outset  are  for  the  most  part  imagi- 
nary become  under  the  iuduence  of  these 
depremive  illnBiona  genuine  and  obstinate. 
The  victim  becomes  morose  and  secluded 
in  his  habits,  secretive  and  suspicious  in 
his  mannera  and  in  Mnneqnenoe  his  com- 
panions give  up  the  effort  to  live  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him.  Thus  the  disorder 
feeds  upon  the  creatures  of  its  own  mak- 
ing. 

As  an  occasional  variant  upon  this  form 
of  social  despair  may  be  mentioned  a  type 
of  preeocions  religious  despair  met  with 
now  and  again.  It  is  likely  to  crystallize 
in  the  form  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
ain  and  sometimes  in  a  conviction  that 
the^ sufferer  has  conunitt('(l  tln'  "unpar- 
donable sin."  This  latter  t'oim  is  rare 
save  in  detinitely  deranged  conditions.  At 
least  this  wonld  aeem  to  be  the  fact  in 

these  days.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
this  unhappy  form  was  relatively  com- 
mon. But  contemporary  religious  exhor- 
tation lays  more  stress  as  a  rule  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  better  lilt-  in  the  days 
to  come,  than  it  does  upon  the  wickedness 
of  deeds  already  done.  Morbid  religious 
introspection  is  conserjuently  leas  likely 
to  tarn  in  this  direction. 

The  Parent's  Duties 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  conditions 
to  be  dealt  with  we  may  turn  to  consider 
aome  of  the  possible  parental  measures 
by  means  of  which  the  perplexities  of  the 
ntoation  may  be  ameliorated.  And  we 
may  profitably  preface  onr  comments  willi 
a  disclaimer  of  any  radical  or  novel  cura- 
tives. The  only  novelty  peculiar  to  the 
suggestions  which  we  propose  to  make 
resides  in  the  general  disregard  in  a  prac- 
tical way  of  the  familiar  preeepta  which 
Jthey  embody. 

To  begin  with  there  is  the  necessity  for 
a  large  store  of  patience  and  intellitrent 
sgrmpathy.  Sympathy  of  the  merely  emo- 
tional Idnd  is  cheap  enough  and  proenr- 
able  wherever  one  can  lay  hands  upon  a 
tender-hearted  person,  with  specimens  of 
which  the  world  is  fortunately  liberally 


supplied.  But  intelligent  sympathy  is 
never  a  cheap  commodity,  for  it  requires 
not  only  a  tender  heart,  but  also  a  firm 

purpose  to  understand  the  conditions  to 
be  treated  and  a  resolute  purpose  not  to 
be  turned  back  by  anything  short  of  in- 
superable difficulties. 

No  one  who  thfironprhly  appreciates  the 
radical  nature  of  the  physical  changes 
which  oocur  in  the  adolescent  age  can  ever 
regard  the  eccentricities  of  thh  period  as 
merely  the  e.xpressious  of  individual  ca- 
price and  vagary  which  require  for  their 
control  simply  a  better  and  more  consider- 
ate intention  on  the  i)art  of  youth.  To 
be  sure,  tlie  young  per.sou  going  through 
this  experience  can  do  much  to  asriat  ^e 
final  symmetrv  of  his  own  development 
by  a  resolute  purpose  to  keep  a  hrm  hand 
upon  his  impulses.  But  after  all  is  said 
and  done  there  are  many  breezes  blow- 
ing through  the  soul  at  this  time  which 
carrj'  the  youth  along  almo.st  without  his 
knowing  whither  they  are  conducting 
him,  and  nften  without  his  realizing  that 
he  is  moving  away  from  the  channel  of 
the  accepted  soeial  norm.  These  influ- 
ences have  a  distinctly  phjrsical  founda- 
tion which,  as  we  have  pointed  out  earlier 
in  tiiia  paper,  can  not  be  immediately 
altered  by  any  mere  intdleetual  resoln- 
tion. 

The  moral  of  this  part  of  our  story  is 
accordingly  that  the  mental  phenomena 
of  the  peridd  must  be  treated  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  facts  based  on  deep-seated 
changes  in  the  very  structure  of  the  hu- 
man l)eing  and  not  waived  asid(>  as  the 
ephemeral  declarations  of  mere  caprice. 
Patience,  then,  with  a  willingness  to  wait 
upon  the  slow  processes  of  nature,  is  a 
prime  requisite  for  successfully  handling 
any  of  the  problems  connected  with  ado- 
lescence. 

On  the  practical  side  two  cnmmnn  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one 
hand  is  flie  attitn^  of  Uimez  faire.  *'We 

of  the  present  generation  have  niana<:ed 

to  grow  up  in  some  way  or  other  and  prob- 
ably our  children  will  also  succeed  in  do- 
ing so."  The  moral  and  social  foUacy  of 
this  pnsitinii  bardly  needs  exposure  hy 
discussion,  so  obvious  Ls  it.  On  the  other 
hand  is  to  be  shunned  the  <pienilons,  fussy 
and  constantly  critical  attitude  which  is 
calculated  fo  make  virtue  forever  odious. 
A  middle  course  in  which  the  nece.ssities 
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ore  held  clearly  in  view  and  then  sceurod 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  inauguration  of 
general  eondittons  favorable  to  the  result 
desired  is  surely,  whenever  feamble^  the 
judicious  tjeneral  course. 

Sleep,  food  and  Exercise 

In  dealing  with  all  normal  cases  three 

prime  hygienie  considerations  are  in- 
volved, two  of  which  at  least  are  crimi- 
nally neglected  by  many  parents.  These 
tln  i  1  ;'.re  sleep,  snfTicient  in  quantity  and 
regular  in  periods;  outdoor  exercise, 
ample  in  amount  and  proper  in  kind; 
food,  wholesome  in  kind  and  preparation, 
eaten  quietly  and  without  hurry,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  free  from  both  physical 
and  mental  labor.  A  large  percentage  of 
all  tlio  disfigurements  wlueh  accrue  to  the 
mature  body  and  character  have  their 
origin  in  persistent  violation  dnringr 

Icscenee  of  one  or  all  of  these  demands. 

l*robabiy  sleep  is  the  desideratum  mast 
regularly  abused  by  the  cliildren  of  the 
modem  town  and  city  parents.  Parties, 
calls  and  social  engagements  of  many 
kinds  arc  allowed  to  invade  the  hours  of 
rest  which  the  growing  organism  sbeo- 
lutely  requires  if  it  is  to  attain  its  hi«rhcst 
possibilities.  Not  only  are  boys  and  girls 
of  fourteen  and  fifteen  allowed  oeeasion- 
ally  to  dance  until  long  after  midnight, 
but  from  day  to  day  the  hour  at  which 
they  go  to  hed  is  permilted  to  vary  almost 
as  they  may  desire.  It  demands  no  pro- 
Ion  prcd  experience  to  prove  that  even  a 
person  of  mature  years  can  not  practice 
indefinite  irregularity  in  the  amount  of 
sli  pp  gained  daily  without  payin?  the 
penalty  in  the  form  of  depleted  vitality, 
and  sooner  or  later,  if  the  habit  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  in  the  f(»m  of  nervous 
breakdown  TTow  much  more  nccossarv. 
therefore,  must  adequate  sleep  be  in  the 
case  of  the  growing  bodyf 

Probahly  parents  arc  in  many  instances 
unconscious  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
regularity  of  sleep  is  abused.  Many  girls, 
for  example  (Imivs  are  less  oft*m  ^■uilty 
of  this  virtuous  vice)  will  come  in  late  in 
the  evening  from  a  party  and  then  sit  up 
studying  in  their  own  rooms  for  a  time  in 
order  not  to  fall  behind  in  the  school  work 
of  the  next  day.  But  however  all  this 
may  be,  in  the  writer's  opinion  there  is 
no  simple  and  obvious  safeguard  to  the 
health  of  young  people  so  persistently 
flouted  as  this  one  of  sleep. 


The  case  for  exercise  is.  thanks  to  the 
developments  of  the  last  few  years,  di»> 
tinctly  better  than  for  sleep.  In  our  bet- 
ter schools  there  is  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
importance  of  exercise  and  many  reason- 
able precautions  are  taken  to  secure  it. 
But  the  paramount  value  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise with  its  incomparable  investment  of 
pure  oxygen  does  not  always  seem  to  be 
appreciated.  Unhappily  intereoU^iate 
and  interscholastic  athletics  too  often  have 
a  vicious  effect  upon  the  exercising  of  the 
student  body  of  a  school  as  a  whole,  for 
they  keep  the  masses  of  students  on  the 
side  lines  or  iu  the  "bleachers*'  * 'rooting" 
for  the  teajus. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment 
which  is  to  be  l)rou';ht  ag-ainst  the  pre- 
vailing order  concerns  the  excesses  which 
are  often  permitted.  It  is  eertainly  not 
open  to  question  that  many  a  half-prown 
hoy  ought  to  be  prevented  from  encoun- 
tering the  outrageous  strain  of  the  train- 
ing regime  as  this  is  carried  out  in  certain 
sebnols,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
the  morbid  emotional  excitement  which 
belongs  to  many  intereoDegiate  and  inter* 
scholastic  competitions.  Especially  ought 
girls  of  ten  to  thirteen  to  be  guarded  from 
the  more  violent  exercises.  Indeed,  a 
whole  paper  might  he  written  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  pfircnts  for  the  protect- 
ing of  the  healtii  >»!  ^nrls  at  this  period. 
SO  utterly  critical  for  their  vigor  and 
happiness  throusrhout  the  rest  of  life. 
Without  going  into  details  one  may  at 
least  protest  against  much  stair  climbing 
at  this  time  and  especially  against  going 
up  and  down  several  stairs  at  a  jump, 
which  is  the  method  preferred  when  in  a 
hurry.  The  necessity  of  complete  periodic 
rest  both  of  mind  and  body  is  also  a  point 
on  which  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly 
possible. 

The  abuse  of  the  food  reiiuin-inent  is 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  consumed.  The  girl  comes  down  late 

lo  breakfast,  crams  dowti  a  part  of  a  cold 
roll,  protests  she  has  no  appetite  and  goes 
off  to  school.  Speedy  result:  a  headache, 
followed  at  recess  by  a  trip  to  the  confeo- 
tioner's.  where  a  larcre  and  lusei'iiTs  f^nn 
signmcnt  of  candy  or  cake  is  consunied. 
Even  a  vigorous  digestion  will  presently 
rebel  at  this  sort  of  treatment.  After  the 
ground  covered  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
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the  indispemsable  nature  of  good  digi^t- 
ive  proeeases,  if  the  great  changes  of  ado- 
leaeence  are  to  be  properly  achieved.  If 
food  is  reasonably  well  cooked  and  of 
wholesome  character  the  digestive  prob- 
lem will  generally  take  care  of  itself,  pro- 
vided the  matter  of  exercise  is  looked 
after.  To  rush  off  from  a  meal  and  travel 
for  «ome  minates  at  top  speed  in  order  to 
get  to  school  on  time  is  no  proper  recipe 
for  a  aoond  digestion,  nor  is  it  advisable 
to  aHmr  really  hard  mental  work  to  fol- 
low immediately  after  a  meal.  It  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  a  goodly  part  of  the 
morbid  appetite  for  candies  and  sweet 
things  which  the  adolescent  often  displays 
is  due  to  the  irregolarity  of  the  habits  as 
to  meals. 

The  writer  ean  not  resist  the  temptation 

to  add  a  final  wonl  in  t)('half  of  the  boy — 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  behalf  of  the  girl  — 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  quack  doc- 
tor. There  are  so  many  eases  of  needless 
mental  distress  and  anxiety  eaiisid  by 
these  harpies  and  so  much  actual  huaueial 
defiranding  carried  on  by  them,  that  it 


seems  unfair  to  leave  uniiaid  anything 
which  may  arouse  public  opinion  to  the 

facts  in  the  case.  Parents  .seem  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  believe  that  their  own 
sons  and  daughters  can  possibly  be  sus- 
ceptible to  such  decoys.  But  caltivated 
surroundings  and  general  intelligence  af- 
ford no  protection.  The  only  fundamen- 
tal alleviation  mnst  come  from  the  exists 
cncc  of  a  wholly  frank  and  confidential  re- 
lation between  parent  and  child.  Often 
this  rdation  has  been  sacrificed,  or 
strained,  before  the  ohfld  arrives  at  the 
age  we  are  considering.  Tn  this  case  the 
diflicuity  is  of  course  vastly  augmented. 
But  no  parent  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
things  are  going  all  right  with  his  child 
in  these  particulars  simply  because  no 
overt  .symptoms  have  come  to  his  notice. 
The  thing  is  almost  always  insidious  in 
its  onset.  And  it  is  every  parent's  satm;d 
duty  to  inform  himself  just  what  the  facts 
are  so  far  as  concerns  Us  own  child.  And 
in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
cure. 


THE  AMEBIGAN  MANUFACTUBBB  IN 

CHINA 


BY 


ARTHUR  D.  COULTER 


|NE  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  my  life 
in  China  was  to  hear 
a  highly  educated  Chi- 
nese quote  the  words 
of  Burns  in  ininntable 
Chino-Scotch  "0  wad 
same  power  the  gift  tae 
gie*  us  to  see  irsils  as  ithers  see  us,"  To- 
gether we  had  been  observing  a  passing 
funeral  procession.  My  friend  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mourners 
were  dressed  in  white.  He  explained  that 
white  was  an  emblem  of  future  hope  an<l 
confidence  for  a  peaceful  hereafter.  Then 
with  cunning  simplicity  he  asked  me  to 
explain  why  my  people  should  have 
adopted  blade,  the  emblem  of  darlmess  and 
deqMir. 


The  hicident  was  typical.   The  world 

has  misjudged  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  for  centuries  resisted  all  inno- 
vations. The  West  has  judgt^d  the  people 
guilty  of  indifference  or  laziness  in  not 
adopting  the  cult  of  occidental  ideas.  If 
one  will  cast  the  beam  of  prejudice  out  of 
his  eye,  he  may  discover  the  reasons.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  nciiliircncc  or  lack  of 
capacity,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  re- 
salt  of  a  strict  adherence  to  a  positive 
policy.  This  certainly  does  not  imply 
weakness  of  character.  To  any  one  who 
knows  the  Chinese  people  at  home  it  is 
the  positive  proof  of  a  strength  of  national 
chnrnf^tf-r,  rock-riblx'd  with  the  conserva- 
tive teachiugs  handed  down  from  father 
to  son. 

The  keynote  of  westeni  life  is  and  has 
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THK  ENTERINO  WKIKiK  OK  WfSTKRN  IDKAS 
Thr  first  train  into  ShiuiKliiti  on  the  Wounsuoc-«'V<MiKh»i  Railway 


been  improvement.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  the  strufrgh'  for  "something  better" 
taken  a  more  strenuous  ehanieter  than  in 
America.  Fortunes  await  those  who  will 
discover  how  to  improve  an  improvement. 
Discontent  with  existing  conditions  has 
been  the  secret  t)f  American  progress. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  all-powerful 
philosophy  is  the  spirit  of  contentment  as 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Chinese  phi- 
losophy. It  is  this  virtue  which  has  held  this 
people  in  bondage  to  ancient  methods  of 
life  and  living.  If  to  follow  in  the  father's 
footsteps  and  thus  practice  filial  piety  has 
caused  the  son  to  cling  to  anti(|uated  meth- 
ods, it  is  adherence  to  the  .same  philosophy 
that  has  held  intact  the  oldest  nation 
among  men  and  the  one  great  nation 
which  does  not  teach  its  children  the  glori- 
ous achievements  of  successful  murderous 
wars.  Every  great  nation  of  the  world 
save  the  Chinese  points  with  pride  to  its 
achievements  on  the  field  of  battle.  Is  it 
an  evidence  of  barbarism  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinaman  that  he  can  point  to  a  his- 
tory of  a  thoasand  years  of  almost  un- 
broken peace? 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
radical  changes  in  thought  and  action  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  great  empire. 
Almost  every  phase  of  life  in  China, 
which  has  been  brought  into  touch  with 


western  civilization,  has  been,  is  being,  or 
is  about  to  be  remodeled  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  operations  of  what 
men  are  plea.sed  to  term  progress.  Is  it 
not  most  reasonable  to  expect  that  some 
of  these  radical  innovations  must  be  the 
cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion  of  a  social 
typhoon,  an  incipient  revolution?  In  the 
last  analysi.s  the  cause  or  occasion  for  the 
riots  of  last  December  in  Shanghai,  in 
which  some  two  hundred  lives  were  lost, 
was  the  simple  dispute  as  to  whether  a 
Chinese  woman,  convicted  in  the  Mixed 
Court,  should  be  incarcerated  in  a  Chinese 
or  an  English  jail.  The  latest  idea  in 
China  is  that  it  is  better  and  cheaper  to 
transport  freight  on  a  railway  car  than  on 
a  coolie's  back ;  better  and  cheaper  to  ship 
goods  by  a  steamer  than  by  the  countless 
thousands  of  slow-going  junks :  better  and 
cheaper  to  use  the  telephone  than  to  send 
a  boy  with  "chit." 

The  most  startling  exponent  of  this 
aroused  spirit  is  the  unequivocal  adoption 
of  the  new  pmpaganda,  "China  for  the 
Chinese."  No  more  concessions  are  to  be 
granted  to  foreigners  of  any  nation  for 
the  building  of  railroads  or  for  mining 
operations.  Franchises  already  granted 
for  those  two  purposes  are  being  abrogated 
and  reclaimed  by  the  government  where- 
ever  the  breaking  of  the  tenns  of  the  grant 
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sawing  logs  lengthwise  into  lumber  by 
hand.  These  are  splendid  workmen  and 
are  working  for  the  lowest  wages  paid  in 
the  world,  and  yet  they  can  not  compete 
with  the  steam  sawmill. 

Several  years  ago  a  half  million  dollars 
was  invested  in  a  rope  factory  in  Hong 
Kong.    This  was  in  direct  competition 


affords  the  opportunity.  A  few  years 
since,  when  these  plums  were  being  passed 
around,  in  order  to  preserve  the  political 
integrity  of  the  empire  and  to  prevent  its 
dismemberment,  the  most  valuable  of  all, 
the  Canton-Hankow  Railroad,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  America.  It  must  be  said  to  the 
everlasting  shame  of  the  holders  of  this 
concession  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  flagrantly  broken  and  the  remains 
sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Dispatches 
from  Canton  of  the  first  week  in  February 
report  that  $4,000,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  people  of 
that  city  to  build  this  same  road.  This, 
too,  might  be  termed  anti-foreign  by  some 
of  the  more  aggressive  nations  which  have 
been  making  such  strenuous  efforts  to  gain 
much  less  valuable  railway  concessions  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire  during  the  past 
.six  months. 

The  Chinese  pos.sess  a  financial  acumen 
.superior  to  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Parsees  of  India.  They  are  becoming 
hea>'y  investors  in  industrial  and  other 
forms  of  stocks,  .such  as  railroads,  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  electric  car  and  elec- 
tric lights,  steamships,  docks  and  wharfs, 
iron  works,  cotton,  silk  and  jute  mills,  in- 
surance, hanking,  land  and  l)iiil(ling  com- 
panies, tobacco  factories,  sugar  refineries, 
tlour  mills,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  all  kinds 
of  mining.  Some  of  these  industries  have 
been  established  for  many  years,  many  of 
them  are  innovations.  Most  of  them  are 
paying  handsome  dividends,  some  of  them 
extraordinarily  large. 

It  haa  required  many  years  of  careful 
experimental  work  for  capitalists  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  labor-saving  machinery 
would  earn  such  enormous  dividends 
where  a  good  workman  might  be  hired  for 
ten  cents  per  day.  Take  a  single  specific 
example:  Millions  of  tin  cans  are  made 
in  China  annually  by  hand.  A  workman 
will  turn  out  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  day.  An  automatic  machine  is  made 
in  America  which  may  be  operated  by  one 
man  that  will  turn  out  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand similar  cans  per  day.  In  other 
words,  this  machine  would  save  the  work 
of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Further,  three  times  the  cost  of 
making  the  can  by  hand  may  be  saved 
by  the  mechanical  process  in  the  saving  of 
solder.    Thousands  of  men  may  be  seen 


THK  HOSIK  OF  A  FOREICNTR  IV  SHANGHAI 
Duriiis  thr  fliHul  of  I.vt  Stptrmbcr 


with  the  thousands  of  hand  rope  factories 
which  had  been  supplying  the  trade  with 
hand-made  rope  for  centuries.  The 
market  value  of  this  stock  has  increased 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
twelve,  and  is  paying  about  twenty -five  per 
cent  dividends  on  the  original  investment. 
The  Shanghai-Sumatra  Tobacco  Company 
is  paying  forty-five  per  cent;  the  China 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  fifteen  per 
cent;  the  Shanghai  Paper  &  Pulp  Mill 
Company,  sixteen  per  cent;  the  China 
Flour  Mill  Company,  with  American  ma- 
chinery and  built  and  operated  by  Ameri- 
can.s,  is  paying  ten  per  cent.  A  cement 
manufacturing  concern  is  paying  twenty- 
two  per  cent. 
Those  companies  that  have  been  oper- 
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ating  in  China  for  years  are  reaping  rich 
harvests  for  their  courageous  venture.  In 
most  cases  the  pioneers,  who  endeavored 
to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  commer- 
cial field  in  China,  met  with  discourage- 
ments innumerable.  Not  infre<iuently  the 
obstructionists  were  successful.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  all  kinds  of  labor-sav- 
ing appliances.  The  coolies  protested 
against  the  street  car  because  it  would 
ruin  their  occupation  as  connnon  carriers 
n  la  ricksha.  They  protested  against 
the  steam  railroad  because  it  would  super- 
setle  the  transportation  of  freight  by 
wheelbarrows  on  the  country  roads,  and 


tories  of  Shanghai  at  the  present  time. 
On  the  Yangste  Poo  road  in  this  same  city 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand cotton  spindles  humming  the  song  of 
the  New  West  twenty-four  hours  per  day, 
with  a  rest  of  but  thirty  minutes  on  Sun- 
day. Thest?  spindles,  all  oix'rated  by  Chi- 
nese workmen,  are  calling  for  thousands  of 
tons  of  raw  American  cotton  each  year  to 
be  spun  into  yam.  Almost  the  entire 
product  of  these  immense  factories  is 
shipped  into  the  interior  as  yarn,  to  be 
woven  into  cloth  on  hand  looms. 

It  does  not  require  the  genius  of  a  cap- 
tain of  industry  to  realize  that  China 


>  THK  SOY  CHEF,  COTTON  MILL  OF  SHVNOHAI 

Thouunds  of  tons  uf  Anicric«o  cotton  are  qiuo  into  yam  each  yrar  in  the  Chinnr  cotton  mills  and  then  ihipped  into  the  inlerior  to  be  wo<"M> 

-,v  '  into  cloth  on  band  kwina 


by  junks  on  the  rivers  and  canals.  Here 
again  is  one  reminded  of  the  quotation 
from  Burns  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Wong,  "to 
see  irsils  as  ithers  see  us."  Has  not  the 
.same  question  been  an  important  one  in 
our  own  land,  where  the  adoption  of  labor- 
saving,  becau.se  they  were  money-saving, 
devices  has  transformed  thousands  of 
skilled  workmen  into  unskilled  workmen 
and  too  many  of  them  into  tramps. 

But  these  questions  are  being  settled  in 
China  just  as  perforce  they  must  be  al- 
ways settled.  The  building  of  a  railway 
creates  work  for  thousands  of  coolies. 
There  are  perhaps  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand Chinese  people  employed  in  the  fac- 


offers  one  of  the  best,  if  not  indeed  the 
very  be.st  opportunity  for  investment,  that 
may  be  found  in  any  place  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time.  The  reasons  for  such 
a  condition  are  elemental  and  may  be 
understood  thoroughly  by  considering  the 
facts  as  touching  a  specific  example :  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  raw  jute, 
hemp  and  sisal  are  shipped  annually  from 
China  to  foreign  countries  to  be  manufac- 
tured by  labor  costing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
times  as  much  as  equally  efficient  and 
more  willing  labor  would  cost  at  home, 
and  then,  wonderful  to  relate,  much  of  it 
is  reshipped  back  to  China  and  sold. 
Three  good  profits  might  be  saved  by  the 
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manufacturer  in  China  on  these  goods: 
first,  the  payment  of  freight  across  the 
ocean  twice ;  second,  the  reduction  of  cost 
of  manufacture  to  one-tenth  or  one-fif- 
teenth for  hire  of  labor;  third,  the  pay- 
ment of  duty. 

The  proposition  may  be  stated  suc- 
cinctly thus :  The  raw  product  for  numer- 
ous commodities  may  be  purchased  there 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  cheapest  labor  in  the  world  may  be 
utilized  in  manufacturing  raw  material. 
At  the  point  of  manufacture  there  is  a 
market  for  almost  every  kind  of  manufac- 
tured product,  and  such  a  market  as  the 


the  desired  proof.  They  work  twelve  hours 
on  each  shift.  The  long  rows  of  machines 
are  running  just  as  fast  as  similar 
machines  in  Pawtucket. 

In  the  Soy  Chee  mills,  in  Shanghai,  a 
corner  on  each  floor  is  fenced  off,  which 
has  been  set  aside  by  a  kind-hearted  En- 
glish superintendent  as  a  nursery.  A  num- 
ber of  old  women  are  employed  to  care  for 
the  droves  of  babies  left  by  the  working 
mothers.  It  would  remind  one  of  a  settle- 
ment creche.  Beneath  many  of  the  buzzing 
machines  may  be  seen  a  bobbin  basket, 
half  filled  with  soft  cotton  waste,  and  there  7 
calmly  .sleeps  the  tiny  celestial,  while  im-  * 


ANOTHER  COTTON  MILL  IN  SHANGHAI 
Empfeying  6,000  Dudrip  men,  women  and  cliildini,  who  work  twdve  hours  a  day 


entire  commercial  world  is  striving  to 
gain.  The  necessary  requirements  to 
launch  such  a  proposition  are  three :  First, 
capital,  which  by  the  way  may  be  had 
from  the  Chinese  capitalists  for  the  ask- 
ing, if  the  project  will  pass  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  investor ;  second,  good  up- 
to-date  Ajnerican  machinery;  third,  care- 
ful, conscientious  management. 

This  leads  one  to  consider  the  efficiency 
of  Chinese  labor.  With  this  question  set- 
tled favorably  the  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect is  without  a  flaw.  A  half  day  in  any 
one  of  the  big  cotton  mills  in  Shanghai, 
where  thousands  of  men,  women  and  even 
tiny  children  are  employed,  would  furnish 


mediately  above  the  mother  joins  the 
broken  ends  of  yarn,  or  guides  the  flying 
bobbins. 

The  demonstration  of  efficiency  may  be 
found  in  any  of  the  factories.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tobacco  factories,  one  of  which 
employs  over  four  thousand  hands;  the 
steel-works  at  Hankow,  turning  out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day  of  finished 
steel  products;  the  government  arsenal, 
where  the  latest  pattern  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition are  being  made  for  the  new  Chinese 
army.  Or,  if  one  would  seek  the  proof 
nearer  home,  let  him  investigate  the 
salmon  canning  factories  of  Alaska,  where 
twenty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  sal- 
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mon  is  produced  annually,  and  he  will 
find  the  entire  mechanical  part  of  the 
work,  including  the  manufacture  of  mil- 
lions of  tin  cans,  done  by  Chinese  work- 
men. This  work  is  done  altogether  by 
contract.  The  earnings  of  each  man  aver- 
age about  sixty  dollars  per  month.  And 


from  a  time  when  the  memor>'  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary.  The  output  of 
the  mine  for  a  single  day,  at  the  present 
time,  is  more  than  the  output  of  a  year 
under  primitive  conditions. 

The  writer  employs  a  man  as  ricksha 
coolie.   The  hours  of  service  may  extend 


A  BUSlNEfiS  CORNER  IN  HONO  KONfi 
Ttiis  city  han  the  lari^  port  in  the  wortd 


at  that  wage  they  have  the  business  mo- 
nopolized to  the  exclusion  of  American 
workmen.  If  you  ask  a  salmon  canning 
operator  his  explanation,  it  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  thus:  Efficiency  and 
reliability. 

Two  Americans  have  been  operating  the 
famous  Wot)n  San  gold  mines  in  Korea 
for  years.  There  are  three  thousand  men 
employed  in  the  mines.  The  wage  scale 
is  eleven  cents  per  day  without  board.  The 
operators  have  installed  a  ctmiplete  ejpiip- 
ment  of  American  stamps,  air  compres- 
sors, drills,  vanners.  etc.  The  mine  has 
perhaps  paid  twenty-five  millions  in  divi- 
dends. It  is  a  notable  instance  of  utilizing 
cheap  labor  to  operate  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery.   This  mine  has  been  operated 


to  twenty-four  per  day.  He  is  always 
ready  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  both  horse 
and  cabby.  If  one  wi.shes  to  walk  he  fol- 
lows ;  if  to  ride,  the  overgrown  baby  bugg>' 
is  at  your  call  and  you  are  whisked  across 
the  city  in  less  time  than  it  would  reipiire 
by  cable  car.  For  a  month  of  such  service 
the  pay  is  three  dollars.  In  such  an  em- 
ployment of  coolie  labor  an  American  can 
have  neither  pride  nor  pleasure.  So  long 
as  that  man  remains  between  the  shafts 
of  a  ricksha  his  hope  for  a  better  condition 
U  without  foundation.  Better  far  that  he 
should  lose  such  emplojnnent  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  electric  car.  Tl)en,  although 
he  might  .suffer,  his  .sons  would  not  follow 
in  I  he  unfortunate  footsteps  of  their 
father. 
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"Within  the  past  two  years  the  coal  areas 
in  China  have  been  proven  to  be  the  tirvnt- 
est  in  the  world.  These  alonj?  with  the 
extensive  iron  mines  have  remained  prac- 
tically untouched  for  centuries,  securely 
locked  by  the  stipcrstition,  ftug  shui,  this 
particular  form  of  belief  beinp  that  if 
entrances  were  made  into  the  mountains 
the  evil  spirits  would  escape.  The  belief 
that  a  tall  smokestack  would  be  the 
harbor  of  evil  spirits  has  been  a  real  men- 
ace to  the  building  of  factories.  That  the 
building  of  a  railroad  would  disturb  the 
jrraves  of  their  ancestors  has  been  another 
.stumbling  block.  The.se  ideas  may  in 
truth  be  said  to  be  of  the  past.  The  Chi- 
nese are  willing  and  anxious  to  exchange 
their  holdings  in  feng  shui  for  some  gt)oil 
dividend-paying  .stock.      S  »  ■ 

Such  superstitions  as  conflict  with  btisi- 
ness  are  vanishing  like  the  mist  before  the 
rising  sun.  This  metaphor  might  be 
transposed  from  the  figurative  to  the  dis- 
tinctively literal.  The  "Rising  Sun"  of 
Japan  is  exerting  a  more  potent  influence 
over  China  to-day  than  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  all  other  nations.  It  is  but 
eight  years  since  the  first  students  left 
China  for  Japan.  Two  young  men  were 
sent  by  the  government  from  Chckiang. 
These  were  the  pioneers  of  a  movement 
that  without  question  is  throwing  China, 
at  the  present  time,  into  the  hysteria  of 
an  untoward,  incipient  revolution.  There 


is  scarcely  a  steamer  going  from  China  to 
Japan  that  does  not  carry  a  hundred 
students.  There  are  always  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundnnl  waiting  in 
Shanghai  for  an  opportunity  to  go. 
Those  returning  come  back  minus  their 
cues  and  dressed  in  European  clothes. 
There  are  now  more  than  three  thousand 
such  students  in  Japan.  Under  the  as- 
siduous tutelage  of  Nippon  these  embry- 
onic statesmen  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  idea  of  China's  capacity  to 
emulate  the  success  of  Japan.  Such  a 
tendency  is  wholly  acceptable  to  Japan  so 
long  as  she  controls  the  movement. 

The  rehabilitation  of  China  is  a  momen- 
tous problem  touching  the  whole  world. 
It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
America.  Regardless  of  the  so-called  anti- 
American  movement  of  the  past  year,  the 
better  class  of  Americans  are  held  in 
kindly  esteem  by  the  Chinese.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  to  be  solved  simply  by  pa.ssing 
an  act  in  Congress ;  neither  will  the  simple 
act  of  holding  fast  to  a  vast  market  for 
cotton  goods  suffice.  The  fonner  solution 
would  be  the  bickerings  of  politicians;  the 
latter  would  be  the  adjustment  sugge.sted 
by  a  shopkeeper.  The  problem  is  of 
world-big  proportions,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  watching  our  tardy  Con- 
gress, anxiously  waiting  to  know  what  dis- 
|)<)sition  will  be  made  of  a  question  so 
vital  tis  that  of  our  relations  with  China. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE 


BY 


SIGMUND  KRAUSZ 


a  century  or  so 
ago,  the  prototype  of 
the  modern  bicycle,  the 
crude  Draisine  of  Baron 
Drais,  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  thorough- 
fares of  a  German  city, 
little  did  the  contempo- 
rary world  dream  of  its  future  develop- 
ment. This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
first -self-propelled  vehicles  of  Haustach, 
Cugnot  and  Trevithik,  heavy,  cumber- 
some forerunners  of  the  two-miles-a- 
minute  steam  and  internal  combustion 
automobiles  of  to-day. 

But  while  the  bicycle,  apparently,  has 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  has 
passed  its  era  of  general  popularity,  the 
automobile,  which  seems  to  have  nothing 
of  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  former, 
is  still  in  the  ascension,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  destined  to  play  an  important  and 
lasting  part  in  the  transportation  question. 

The  progress  of  the  modem  automobile 
industry,  which  had  its  first  start  about 
two  decades  ago  in  Germany  and  France, 


has  been  simply  marv'elous,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  even  more  so  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  cities  of  which,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  a  motor  car  was  a  rare  sight. 
With  rapid  strides  America  is  overcom- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  decade  which  an 
earlier  start  has  given  foreign  competitors, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  the  estimated 
quantity  of  cars  to  be  built  in  1906,  and 
the  number  of  large  and  small  factories 
scattered  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
already  exceed  by  far  the  statistical 
figures  of  any  individual  motor-manufac- 
turing European  country.  According  to 
government  reports  exports  in  this  line 
during  last  year,  as  compared  with  im- 
ports, show  a  balance  of  about  $700,000  in 
favor  of  the  United  States, 

The  American  manufacturers  have, 
however,  not  only  been  progressing  in  the 
quantity  of  their  output,  but  the  quality 
of  the  product,  at  present,  falls  short  only 
of  the  highest-priced  cars  of  French  and 
German  make  while  it  excels  in  medium- 
priced  lighter  machines  and  runabouts. 
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The  following  approximate  figures  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  status  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1906 : 

Number  of  factories  (pleasure  and 

commercial  vehicles)  

Number  of  smaller  plants  

Persons  employed  

Machines  in  use  

Capital  invested  $150,000,000 

Estimated  output  for  1906,  40,000 

cars   $45,000,000 

Besides  this,  250  plants  with  ten  thousand 
employees  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  parts  and  accessories. 

The  more  important  factories 
are  principally  located  in  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  with  the  city  of  Detroit 
as  leading  individual  center. 

While  this  marvelous  develop- 
ment is  forcing  itself  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  disinterested 
people  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  automobiles  on  the 
streets  of  American  cities  and  the 
highways  in  general,  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  have  an 
idea  of  the  process  of  construc- 
tion of  a  motor  car. 

The  engineering  department  of 
a  modern  automobile  factory,  be- 
ing the  place  where  the  mechan- 
ical ideas  that  go  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  car  are  evolved,  is  nat- 
urally its  most  important  part, 
and,  with  its  sulx)rdinate  branch, 
the  experimental  department,  may 
be  considered  the  brains  and 
heart  of  the  plant. 

The  experimental  room  is  the 
most  jealously  guarded  of  all  de- 
partments and,  while  a  privileged 
visitor  to  an  automobile  factory 
may  gain  access  to  every  other 
part  of  the  plant,  no  outsider 
is  ever  permitted  a  glimpse  into 
this  sanctum  sanctorum.  Not  even  the 
employees  of  the  other  departments  are 
allowed  admis.sion  there,  and  its  .staff  of 
assistant  engineers  and  skilled  mechanics 
consists  only  of  trusty  and  sworn  men.  It 
is  in  this  department  that  the  thoughts 
of  the  engineers  find  practical  expression 
and  where,  from  life-sized  drawings  fur- 
nished by  the  drafting  office,  all  parts  and 
devices  are  produced  largely  by  handwork 


and  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sys- 
tematically manufactured  as  components 
of  the  machine.  Like  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  its  workings  can  not  be  obser\'ed  by 
the  eye  and  they  remain  a  riddle,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  new 
models  of  each  season. 

The  first  phase  in  the  actual  building  of 
an  automobile  and  the  one  which  gives 
the  best  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  material 
and  variety  of  component  parts  must  be 
observed  in  the  raw  stockrooms  of  the  fac- 
tory. A  well  appointed  raw  stockroom 
contains  along  its  walls  and  arranged  in 
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A  PART  OF  THE  MACHINE  SHOP 


aisles  many  hundreds  of  bins,  pigeonholes 
and  shelves  in  which  are  stored  away  the 
thousands  of  different  parts  of  small  and 
large  dimensions  that  go  into  the  body 
and  chassis  of  an  automobile. 

The  variety  of  material  is  almost  be- 
wildering, but  such  a  complete  system  of 
records  is  employed  that  everything  can 
be  found  and  the  exact  amount  of  stock 
on  hand  ascertained  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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It  is,  when  walking  about  these  rooms, 
and  looking  into  the  bins  which  contain 
the  thousands  of  small  finished  articles, 
such  as  brass,  iron  and  nickel  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  rivets,  nails,  plugs,  etc.,  the  quan- 
tities of  unfinished  little  parts  that  are 
destined  to  po  to  the  machine  shop  and 
assembling  rooms,  the  variety  of  electrical 
supplies,  tools  and  the  general  conglome- 
ration of  material  of  all  sorts,  that  one 
realises  the  fact  that  it  actually  takes  over 
one  thousand  five  hundred  parts  to  com- 
plete a  modern  automobile. 

Even  of  more  interest  than  the  small 
components  are  the  larger  drop  forgings, 
iron,  brass  and  aluminum  castings,  the 
tons  of  iron,  steel  and  nickel-steel  bars  of 


To  follow  up  the  further  phases  of 
building  a  motor  car  the  raw  stock  must 
be  tracetl  on  its  way  to  the  various  depart- 
ments where  it  undergoes  considerable 
changes  and  where  it  can  be  met  with 
again  in  polished  and  refined  form,  de- 
void of  all  crudeness  and  fit  to  take  its 
place  in  the  best  of  automobile  society. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  separate  the  raw  stock  into  two 
distinct  groups  to  be  traced  successively: 
one  which  is  destined  to  go  into  the  chassis 
and  the  other  into  the  body.  The  chassis, 
being  the  more  important,  is  to  receive 
first  attention,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
place  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  layman 
that  a  chassis  is  the  wooden,  steel-enforced 


THE  INSPBCTOR-S  ROOM 


all  diameters,  some  of  which  weigh  one 
thousand  pounds,  the  miles  of  pipes  and 
tubings,  the  heaps  of  gears,  cylinders, 
springs,  chains,  wlieels,  rims,  engine  ba.ses, 
sheet  iron,  wire  and  aluminum  sheets,  and 
the  machinery  for  cutting  bars  and  pipes 
into  prescribed  sizes.  Such  supplies  as 
leather  and  hair  for  upholstery  work, 
lamps,  horns,  hampers,  tops,  carpet  rolls, 
rubber  matting,  etc.,  are  kept  in  different 
parts  of  the  raw  stockroom,  and  rubber 
tires  are  generally  stored  in  a  special  dark 
and  ct>ol  place. 


or  pressed  steel  frame  on  wheels  in  which 
are  suspended  the  motor,  running  gears, 
steering  apparatus  and  other  mechanical 
parts,  and  to  which,  after  its  completion, 
the  car  body  proper  is  attached.  The  lat- 
ter consists  of  front  seats  and  tonneau, 
da.shboard,  hood  and  mudguards. 

All  metal  parts  of  the  chassis  that  need 
refinement  and  perfection  in  the  way  of 
brazing,  cutting,  shaving,  drilling,  boring, 
polishing  and  general  machining  go  first 
to  the  machine  shop  where  the  necessary 
touches  are  administered  and  the  proper 
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temper  is  given.  This  shop  is  generally 
located  in  one  large  loft  without  divisions, 
and  a  view  of  it  from  one  end  to  the  other 
at  the  maze  of  revolving  pulleys,  whirring" 
belts,  laboring  machines  and  toiling  hu- 
manity, together  with  the  general  din  and 
clamor,  out  of  which  the  shrill  noises  of 
drill,  hammer  and  file  beconie  occasion- 
ally audible,  is  truly  amazing. 

Scores  upon  scores  of  gear  shapers, 
lathes,  milling,  grinding,  screw  and  other 
machines  and  pres.ses,  large  and  small, 
light  and  heavy,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
automatic  or  .served,  shape,  cut,  pierce, 
polish  and  grind  the  hundred  and  one 
parts  fed  to  them  in  never  ceasing  rota- 
tion. Accurate  and  tireless  they  produce 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  very  fre- 
quently throughout  the  night,  crankshafts 
and  pinions,  starting  cranks,  valves,  cones, 
sprockets,  tly-wheels,  carbureters,  trans- 
missions, levers,  .steering  devices,  cylinders, 
pistons,  connecting  rods  and  a  hundred 
other  parts.  Oil  flows  in  streams  and 
spiral  metal  shavings  accumulate  in  heaps 
beside  the  drills  and  cutters,  while  a  multi- 
tude of  men,  with  watchful  eyes,  follow 
the  regular  motions  of  the  wonderful  en- 
gines and  complete  at  the  benches  siich 
operations  as  the  hand  of  man  alone  can 
perform. 


There  are,  however,  machines  that  need 
no  human  supervision  and  into  one  end 
of  which  one  may  feed  a  onc-thousand- 
pound  steel  bar  and  see  the  finished  prod- 
uct drop  out  at  the  other.  That  such  an 
accumulation  of  mo<lern  machinery  repre- 
sents a  large  capital  need  hardly  be  stated, 
but  it  is  brains  and  .system  only  that  can 
get  satisfactory  results  from  such  an  in- 
vestment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  one  thousand- 
pound  bars  of  steel  are  handled  and 
worked  into  shape  in  the  machine  shop, 
but  it  must  also  be  said  that  work  is  done 
there  with  an  accuracy  which  necessitates 
the  u.se  of  micrometers  to  mea.sure  thick- 
nesses of  1-2000  part  of  an  inch.  This  is 
necessary  in  getting  the  proper  diameters 
of  crankshafts,  cams  and  other  parts  that 
have  to  fit  to  perfection  in  order  to  make 
the  intricate  machinery  do  its  work 
smoothly.  All  parts  that  go  out  from  the 
machine  shop  are  scrupulou.sly  examined 
by  a  number  of  expert  inspectors  before 
they  are  delivered  to  the  finished  stock- 
room, whence,  in  turn,  they  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  various  departments. 

Attention  must  next  be  directed  to  the 
motor  as.sembling  room.  Since  the  motor 
is  the  most  important  part  of  an  automo- 
bile, its  assembling  is  a  process  which  in- 
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Tolves  the  utmost  skill  and  care,  and  it  is 
^rorth  while  to  follow  it  somewhat  in  de- 

tail.  The  room  in  which  it  takes  phice  is 
furnished  with  work  benches,  roller  stands 
on  which  the  assembliniar  is  done,  and  a 
number  of  drill  presses  f<*  Vftlve  grind- 
ing and  pinning.  In  heaps  on  the  floor 
are  lying  the  engine  bases,  crank  and  cam 
8hafbi,  cylinders,  pistons  and  other  parts 
composing  a  motor.  In  a  large  plant  the 
average  number  of  motors  in  course  of 
a^mbling  is  about  fifty,  and  with  a  verti- 
cal engine  the  rotation  is  ahont  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  engine  base  is  placed  on  the  stand 
where  it  receives  successively  the  crank 
and  oamshnfts.  base  Ixjarings,  connectinp: 
rods  and  cheek  pieces.  Afterward  the 
cylindos  (four  in  the  meet  modem 
types),  containing  pistons  and  piston 
rings,  with  water  jackets  (in  the  ease  of 
air-cooled  cars  without  the  latter),  are 
bolted  on  to  the  base;  valves,  yokes,  inlet, 
exhaust  and  anxiliary  pipes  are  fitted  and, 
where  a  planetary  transmission  is  used, 
the  fb'^wheel  is  attached.  In  spite  of  the 
most  carefnl  work  on  the  sinsrle  parts  in 
the  machine-shop,  the  fitting  together  al- 
ways shows  some  slight  discrepancies 
which  have  to  he  rectified,  even  if  only  by 
the  touch  of  emery  elotli.  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  minute  exactness  of  shape  and 
dimension  that  is  the  earmark  of  quality 
in  a  car. 

After  assembling  the  motors  are  sent 
to  the  testing  room  for  further  develop- 
ment. There  they  are  put  on  testing 
blocks  and,  after  thoronnrh  lubrication  of 
the  parts  and  filling  of  the  base  with  oil, 
run  for  a  conple  of  hours  at  a  speed  of  a 
thousand  or  nmrr-  r'^volutions  per  minute 
for  the  purpoHe  of  breaking  in  and  getting 
the  cylinder  compression.  Following  this 
test  the  motors  are  connected  to  power 
fans  and  chains  or  shaftn  wherp  they  run 
for  six  to  ten  hours  for  detection  of  de- 
fects. Everything  being  satisfactory  and 
after  a  last  thorough  examination  and 
another  oiling,  the  engines  are  transferred 
to  the  final  assembling  room  to  be  pnt  into 
the  chassis. 

Next  to  the  motor  in  point  of  im- 
portance is  the  construction  of  the 
running  gear,  as  it  is  this  part  of  the  auto- 
mobile on  wlilcli  depciKl  not  only  the 
carrying  capacity  and  general  strength, 
but  part  of  the  riding  quality.  The  run- 


ning gear  forma  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  body  proper,  and 
the  parts  received  by  this  department  for 
machining  and  assembling  are  the  partly 
assembled  differential  or  compensating 
gear  which,  in  turning  comers,  reduces 
the  strain  on  the  shaft  by  enabling  the 
wheels  on  the  inner  aide  to  revolve  at 
dower  speed  than  the  outer  ones,  the  front 
and  rear  axles,  axle  hou^irM's.  sprinfrs, 
knuckle  connecting  ro<ls,  diagonal  steering 
rods,  spring  bolsters,  dips  and  some 
smaller  parts.  -> 

The^e  part's  being  put  in  their  places^ 
the  running  gear  is  mechanically  ready  to 
be  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  ear,  but 
not  beint;  in  proper  dress  it  first  has  to 
undergo  an  external  metamorphosis  in  th^ 
paint-shop  before  joining  its  comrades  in 
the  final  assembling  room. 

TTa^^ng  paid  due  attention  to  the  engi- 
neering features  of  the  car,  the  next  step 
in  search  for  instruction  leads  to  the  wood- 
shop  where  the  first  work  on  the  bodies 
is  done.  Here  the  buzzing  noises  of  a 
sawmill,  coming  from  rip  saws,  swing 
Raws,  hand  saws,  disc  sanders,  spindle 
shapers  and  great  triple  drum  sanders 
greet  the  ear,  while  piles  of  planks  and 
lumber  in  all  stages  of  production  fill 
every  nook  and  comer.  Remarkable  to 
note,  there  is  no  dust  in  the  air  and  no 
dmvings  or  sawdust  on  the  floor.  Tliis 
is  the  result  of  thr-  machines  IxMng  directly 
connected  with  exhaust  pipes  through 
which  all  wood  refuse  is  snelrod  by  power 
fans,  while  similar  pipes  are  tttnated 
about  the  shop  to  receive  the  sweepings. 
In  some  plants  this  refuse  is  taken  directly 
to  the  engfaie>rooms  for  eonsnmption  as 
fuel. 

The  wood-shop  turns  out  in  the  rou^, 
tonneatis,  front  seat,s,  seat  rails,  sills,  car 
floors,  dashboards,  seat  bottoms,  running 
boards,  battery  and  tool  boxes,  patterns, 
trimmings  and  special  work  of  various 
naturew  Among  the  woods  prineipslly 
ii'^ed  are  elm,  whitewood.  second-growth 
white  ash,  basswoml  and  mahogany,  the 
stoek  being  thoroughly  season^  before 
use.  A  special  metal-lined  laminating 
room  is  often  attached  to  the  wood-shop 
where  a  constant  and  even  temperature  of 
90-100"  is  maintained.  The  whole  prod- 
uct of  this  department  goes  to  the  paints 
shop  for  the  finishing  touches. 

Many  factories  use  aluminum  sheets  in 
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the  production  of  car  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishingr  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  have  a  regular  metal  body 
department.  There  the  roaring  blasts 
from  coal  and  gas  forges  prepare  the 
angle  iron,  which  forms  the  frames  of 
the  seats  and  tonneaus,  for  the  bending 


however,  a  critical  examination  on  the  in- 
spector's table  has  to  prove  the  work  fault- 
less in  every  detail. 

The  paint-shop,  by  the  nature  of  its 
work,  takes  up  more  space  than  any  other 
department  and  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  one.    The  work  done  here  ap- 


SmUPPFD  RUNAHOI  TS  BEING  TFSTED 


process.  The  iron  is  cut  into  proper 
lengths  before  heating  and  has  rivet  holes 
punched  in  it.  The  bending  is  followed 
by  the  brazing  process  which  unites  those 
parts  that  have  to  form  integral  pieces. 
These  are  passed  to  the  aluminum-workers 
who  cut  the  metal  sheets,  by  means  of 
band  saws,  into  correct  shapes  to  be  bent 
and  riveted  to  the  angle-iron  frames.  The 
bodies  and  seats  having  now  acquired  their 
form,  the  latter  are  provided  with  wood 
bottoms,  and.  after  all  parts  have  had  the 
rivet  heads  ground  even  with  the  surface, 
seats  and  bodies  are  joined  together  by 
screws  and  are  provided  with  top  ironings. 
This  is  the  stage  when  the  wooden  railings 
which  hold  the  upholstery  are  attached  in 
the  wootl-shop,  the  aluminum  is  rubbed 
smooth  preparatory  to  receiving  the  first 
coat  of  paint  and  the  brass  trimmings  are 
fitted.    Before  going  to  the  paint-shop, 


peals  strongly  to  the  purchaser  and  plays 
a  large  role  in  selling  a  car.  The  paint- 
shop  is  generally  divided  into  one  large 
space  and  one  or  two  smaller  sections.  In 
the  larger  the  ground  work,  puttying  and 
first  painting  is  done.  It  also  contains  the 
so-called  rubbing  deck  where,  with 
powdered  pumice  stone  and  water,  crude- 
nes.ses  are  removed  and  the  parts  prepared 
for  polishing.  In  the  smaller  sections  the 
last  coats  of  paint  and  color  varnish  and 
the  varnish  rubbing  are  administered. 
Finishing  touches  and  the  final  coat  of 
vaniish  are  put  on  in  a  dustproof  room 
of  high  temperature. 

For  the  benefit  of  people  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  work  it  takes  to  give  a  car  that 
resplendent  luster  and  finish  that  adds  s«) 
much  to  its  appearance,  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  from  eight  to  sixteen  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish  are  necessary,  the  nutn- 
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ber  depending  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  and  nmninf?  gear. 

While  sills,  pears  and  other  parts  are 
removed  from  the  paint-shop  to  the  final 
assembling  room,  the  seats  and  tonneaus 
are  transferred  to  the  upholstery  depart- 
ment, which  provides  the  seating  comfort 


boxes,  apron,  oiler  and  spark  coil  go  in, 
the  wiring  ami  brass  trimming  is  done 
and  lamp  brackets  arc  fitted.  This  com- 
pletes the  chassis,  and  with  the  attaching 
of  tonneau  and  seats,  tlu'  hinging  on  of 
the  howl  and  riveting  <»f  llie  nnulguards. 
the  automobile  is  ready  for  the  inspector. 


THE  I'AJNT-SHOP 


of  the  automobile,  before  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  same  place. 

In  the  final  or  general  assembling  room 
we  meet  the  finished  product  from  all  over 
the  factory  in  full  dress  and  ready  to  take 
its  assigned  place.  There  is  some  ma- 
chinery employed  in  preparing  the  sills, 
mudguanls,  etc..  for  assembling,  but.  aside 
from  that,  all  work  is  done  by  hand.  The 
process  of  assembling  starts  with  the 
placintr  of  the  sills  or  steel  frames  on 
padded  hor.ses  where  the  running  gears, 
brake  rods,  steps  or  running  boards  and 
the  engine  trus.ses  are  attached.  The 
frames  are  then  taken  from  the  horses  and 
put  on  test  wheels  which  are  utilized  until 
after  the  succeeding  road  test,  when  they 
are  exchanged  for  the  permanent  wheels 
that  go  with  the  finished  car.  After  this, 
engine  and  transmission,  radiator,  gaso- 
'^ne  tank,  steering  device,  battery  and  tool 


The  examination  proving  satisfactory, 
the  car  is  turned  over  for  road  testing  to 
expert  chautreurs  who  examine  the  adjust- 
ments, fill  the  tanks  with  gasoline  and  oil, 
and  drive  them  over  test  roads  to  prove 
their  speed,  smoothness  of  running  and 
hill-climbing  capacity,  brake-power,  etc. 
The  test  road  is  generally  laid  out  so  as 
to  meet  with  all  conditions  of  public  high- 
ways and  is  .sure  to  bring  out  any  existing 
defects.  If  .such  develop,  the  tester  re- 
ports and  the  car  is  brought  back  to  the 
general  a.s.sembling  room,  whence  the  de- 
fective part  or  parts  are  returned  to  the 
respective  departments  for  rectifying. 
Only  after  another  entirely  satisfactory 
trial  is  the  car  allowed  to  go  to  the  store- 
room or  shipping  department  whence  it 
is  sent  into  the  world  to  give  its  future 
owner  sport  and  pleasure,  as  well  as 
trouble. 
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|T  haa  become  self-evident 
that  reforms  and  what 

has  come  to  bo  kno^vn 
as  practical  politics  are 
incompatible.  "When 
real  reform  begins  the 
public  is  the  gainer  and 
practical  politics  and 
its  benefieiaries  are  the  losers.  As  long 
as  practical  politicians  are  able  to  domi- 
nate there  will  be  no  reform.  These  truths 
may  he  trit^  hat  they  are  none  the  leas 
truths,  and  a  oomplete  realization  of  their 
importance  w  essential  to  a  proper  solu- 
tion of  most  of  the  problems  which  now 
▼ex  the  nation. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  of  politics  is  enabled  to 
prevent  refovm  is  shown  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  consular  service  of  the 
United  States.  Many  bills  to  improve  this 
service  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
in  recent  yeai^  hot  politics  has  efPectnal^ 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of  any 
law  except  one  providing  for  the  taming 
of  considar  fees  into  the  treasniy,  and 
the  language  of  that  act  was  not  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  cover  notarial  fees,  and 
some  others,  which  are  still  retained  by 
the  consuls. 

The  most  recent  bill  on  the  subject  was 
framed  by  Secretary  of  State  Root  and 
Senator  Lodge,  of  Klassachnsetts,  and  in- 
troduced by  the  latter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It  had 
the  eomplete  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion  and  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  is  directly  interested  in  consular 
reform,  yet  in  the  flnt  legfailative  process 
through  which  it  passed— consideration  by 
the  senate  committee  on  foroicrn  relations 
— it  was  80  emasculated  that,  even  though 
it  were  to  be  enacted  into  law  without  an- 
other change,  it  would  fail  to  correct  more 
than  a  few  of  the  existing  evils.  It  was 
eaM  "a  hill  for  the  reotgaaiiation  of 


the  consular  service,"  but  it  has  been  well 
said  that  in  its  original  form  it  really  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  such  a  snrvice. 

Under  the  present  system— or  lack  of 
it,  as  one  prefers— the  consular  body  fur- 
nishes a  haven  for  "estimable  and  elderly 
gentlemen  whose  political  friends  find  it 
necessary  to  care  for  them  in  some  way," 
to  quote  Secretary  Root,  rather  than  con- 
stitutes an  eflFective  organization  for  the 
enlargement  of  American  trade  and  for 
tiie  protection  of  American  interests 
abroad.  There  are  many  efficient  men  in 
the  service,  but  there  are  also  many 
inefficient  ones,  and  perhaps  nearly  an 
equal  number  who  are  dishonest  or  posi- 
tively detrimental  in  other  ways.  Secre- 
tary Boot  is  authority  for  this  statement, 
too,  htit  he  brings  no  new  troth  to  light 
in  it.  The  deplorable  conditions  of  which 
the  secretary  is  perhaps  only  partially 
cognizant  have  been  known  to  travelers 
for  years,  and  have  been  a  source  of  sur- 
pri.se  to  all  and  of  chagrin  to  those  from 
the  United  States.  The  business  interests 
of  the  country  have  complained  and  com-  . 
mercial  organizations  by  the  score  have 
presented  resolutions  and  memorials  to 
Congress,  bnt  without  effect.  Practical 
politics,  the  niggardliness  of  the  National 
Legislature  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions, and  its  general  apathy  with  regard 
to  our  prestige  in  firaeign  lands,  have 
stood  in  the  way. 

The  original  Root-Lodge  Bill  aimed 
at  the  ver^  heart  of  Hie  existing  evils  by 
seeking  to  establish  a  practical  Civil  Serv- 
ice i^ystem  for  consuls,  a  system  which 
woidd  havB  the  effect  of  taking  them  ont 
of  politics.  This  feature  was  the  one  on 
which  the  fire  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations  was  concentrated 
and  one  of  the  several  provimons  which 
were  eliminated  before  the  measure  was 
reported  to  the  Senate.  Consols  were  to 
be  divided  Iqt  the  President  into  risBwei, 
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and  whenever  vacancies  occnmd  in  any 
class  above  the  lowest  they  were  to  be 
filled  by  promotion  from,  either  o£  the 
two  danes  mat  bdow.  Vacancies  in  the 
lowest  class  were  to  he  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  personii  designated  by  the 
President,  who,  however,  were  to  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination, 
conducted  by  a  board  designated  for  that 
pmpose,  before  receiving  their  conunis- 
aiona;  Promotions  as  well  as  appoint- 
ments were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
in  order  to  be  effective,  so  that  the  dignity 
and  the  prefogativea  of  the  nppor  lesia- 
lativc  body  would  have  been  upheld ;  and, 
obviously,  a  system  which  would  have  in- 
evitably redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  the  credit  of  the  oataoa  would 
bave  been  mfide  possible. 

But  tbe  idea  was  repugnant  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  oomndttee.  Itonben  of  Con- 
gress and  politicians  generally  wouM  still 
have  had  the  privilege  of  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  this  man  or  that,  bnt  the 
appninfi \Yonld  have  been  compelled  to 
enter  the  lowest  grade.  That  appealed  to 
gentlemen  accustomed  to  dictributing 
patRmaga  as  little  as  did  the  fact  that 
the  persons  can?3ed  to  be  desi^ated  by 
them  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  re- 
quired examination,  and  in  some  eaaea 
niijjlit  be  insult,  d  by  tlip  suggestion  that 
they  be  examined.  Secretary  Root  points 
ont  that  under  the  present  system  it  is 
possible  to  examine  tbe  youuger  appli- 
cants for  consular  offices,  but  that  when 
■  some  "eminent  citizen**  who  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  pla(^  is  up  for  appointment, 
he  can  not  be  quizzed  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  and  geography.  He  resents 
the  idea,  and  so  does  the  "influence" 
which  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
appointing  power. 

Some  oi  fhe  senators  who  wished  to  ap* 
pear  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  occupied 
by  those  who  opposed  tlie  proposed  Civil 
Service  feature  on  the  bald  ground  that  it 
would  deprive  thm  of  patronage,  con- 
tended that  the  suggested  plan  would 
make  the  consular  family  so  permanent 
that  membm  of  one  party  or  faction 
eould  compose  it  indefinitely,  r^ardless 
of  the  number  of  changes  of  adnunistra- 
tion.  Bnt  even  this  point  waa  not  wdl 
taken,  for  an  incoming  President  of  a 
political  faith  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessor  could  easily  get  in  his  own 


supporters  through  removals  in  any  of 
the  different  classes.  The  only  restriction 
would  be  the  necessity  of  filling  vaeaneieB 
Ihiia  eaiued  by  promotieiia  from  the  lower 

classes,  instead  of  through  direct  appoint- 
ment, and,  obviously,  the  desired  change 
would  be  <nfy  a  matter  of  tima  and  llie 

selection  of  men  willing  to  remdn  tempo- 
rarily in  tlie  lowest  grades. 

So  the  proposed  merit  system  went  the 
way  of  many  another  reform,  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  to  practical  politics.  The  provis- 
ion for  the  classification  of  consuls  by  the 
President  waa  abo  striekm  ont,  and  in 
its  place  the  committee  inserted  a  classifi- 
cation of  its  own,  which  was  of  absolutely 
no  importance  except  in  so  far  as  it  re* 
kted  to  the  increased  salariea  to  be  paid. 
These  salaries  were  made  to  range  from 
$12,000  per  year  for  the  first  class  of  con- 
suls-general, composed  of  those  at  London 
and  Paris,  to  $2,000  for  the  seventh  and 
lowest  class,  and  there  was  a  provision 
that  fees  of  aD  kinds  mnst  be  eoviBred  into 
the  treasury.  The  committee  also  had 
the  grace  to  leave  intact  a  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  five  inspectors, 
charged  with  the  dn^  of  making  regular 
tours  of  inspection,  visitin^  each  oflBce  at 
least  once  every  two  years,  and  of  taking 
charge  of  any  consulate  over  the  head  of 
an  inefficient  or  dishonest  consul,  just  as 
a  national  bank  examiner  takes  charge  of 
a  baidc.  I^ese  inspectors  were  to  be 
designated  as  consuls-general  at  large, 
and  their  compensation  was  to  be  $5,000 
per  year  ^d  traveling  expenses. 

Other  meritorious  features  left  un- 
scathed provided  for  the  transfer  of  con- 
suls from  one  place  to  another  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Prendent,  an  innovadoa 
which  is  sadly  needed,  since  at  pre^ont 
transfers  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  removals  and  reapp<rfntments  in 
each  case;  for  tlie  employment  of  Ameri- 
cans in  all  consular  clerkships  paying 
more  than  $1,000  per  year;  for  a  prohibi- 
tion against  eonsuls  engaginif  or  h&ng 
interested  in  any  outside  business  or  enter- 
prise, and  for  the  affixing  and  caneellatiou 
of  cffioial  stamps  to  all  papers  exeented 
by  consuls,  these  stnmp-;  to  represent  the 
amount  of  tbe  fee  charged  and  to  be  ao- 
eoonted  for  to  the  govennnent. 

This  bill  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some 
bngth  because  in  its  original  form  it 
provided  for  all  the  reforms  which  must 
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be  inaugurated  if  the  consular  service  is 
to  be  efficient  and  creditable  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree,  and  beeanae,  aa  amraded  by 
thr  ^(ninte  committee,  it  represented  the 
h^t  that  can  be  hoped  for,  and  perhapa 
considerably  more,  ao  long  as  politieians, 
rather  than  statesmen,  continue  to  be  in 
the  majority  in  Congress.  An  aroused 
public  sentiment  may  eventually  force  the 
enactment  of  wholly  adequate  legislation, 
but  tintil  it  does,  the  service— with,  of 
course,  some  noteworthy  exceptions— will 
be  a  reproach  to  the  nation  and  £all  short 
of  serving  the  business  intrre'^ts  of  the 
eountxy  with  a  maximum  o£  efficiency. 

Seeretaxy  Boot  himself  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  that  "very  scandalous  coh- 
ditions"  have  existed  for  considerable 
periods  without  interference,  simply  be- 
cause the  state  department  did  not  know 
of  them  and  had  no  means  of  knowing 
of  them.  An  inefficient  or  dishonest  con- 
aol  loeated  at  a  distant  post  might  go  to 
almost  any  extn^mr>,  yrt  the  authorities 
at  Washington  would  become  cognizant 
of  his  dereliction  only  by  chance  or 
through  the  advices  of  some  patriotic 
traveler.  Mr.  Root  is  at  present  doing 
as  much  as  any  man  could  do  toward  im- 
proving the  service,  perh^M,  bat  he  is 
unable  to  make  material  progress  simply 
because  the  law  does  not  give  him  the 
neceasary  anthority  to  inangnrate  dutngea 
that  are  essential.  TTo  has  established  an 
^cien<7  record  on  which  are  entered  all 
ficta  eithor  favorable  or  detrimental  to 
each  of  the  consular  officers  in  the  service, 
but  in  the  absence  of  facilities  for  system- 
atic inspection  even  this  is  by  no  means 
as  useful  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  Proper 
pro\nsion  for  a  rigid  and  regular  in?;ppc- 
tion  is  next  in  importance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  merit  ayalem. 

The  contention  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  salaries  of  consuls  and  con- 
suls-general would  impose  additional  har- 
dens on  the  taxpayers  is  not  well  founded. 
The  total  increase  would  amount  to  $239,- 
500  per  year,  and  Secretary  Root  esti- 
mates that  the  increase  in  the  revenues 
from  the  covering  into  thv  tf^ns'iiry  of  all 
fees  now  retained  by  consuls  would  aggre* 
gate  $205,000  annnally.  Fnrfhermore,  the 
account  would  be  balanced  should  Con- 
gress adopt  the  secretaiy's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  President  be  empowered  to 
grade  the  leea  for  eertii^ying  invdces  ao 


as  to  make  them  ad  i^alorem  instead  of 
specific.  In  some  cases  the  change  from 
the  present  system  of  eomhined  salaries 
and  fees  to  the  proposed  new  one  would 
cut  down  the  incomes  of  officers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  eonsnl-general  at  London, 
whose  s'llary  is  now  $5,000,  with  fees  oi 
more  than  $12,000,  and  who,  under  the 
Lodge  Bill  as  amended  by  the  senato  com- 
mittee, would  receive  a  salary  of  $1^000 
and  be  required  to  remit  all  fees. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  sug- 
gested change  aeema  te  offer  a  generaUy 
equitElj]c  nrr^TTigement.  Certainly  none 
of  the  proposed  salaries  is  too  high,  for 
at  present  some  eonsnls  do  not  reeeiTe 
enough  to  pay  their  actual  living  expenses, 
and  in  practically  no  case  is  the  salary 
and  allowance  for  rent,  furnishings,  etc., 
large  enough  to  oiable  the  American 
officials  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  the 
consuls  of  other  countries  of  equal  stand- 
ing. The  State  Department  has  informa- 
tion from  all  over  the  world  that  our  con- 
sulates are  shabby  and  sometimes  even 
squalid,  and  that  th^  suffer  materially 
by  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  latter  fact 
came  under  my  own  observation  last  sum- 
mer. At  VanconTO*,  Britiah  Columbia, 
the  American  and  Japanese  consulates  for- 
merly stood  side  by  side,  and  in  every  re- 
spect the  JTapaneae  eatahliahment  waa  far 
superior.  The  Japanese  con.snl  received 
a  much  larger  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
adequate  iJlowanoe  for  drak  and  senrant 
hire.  Had  conditions  been  exactly  reversed 
the  relative  e'v/o  and  wealth  of  the  two 
countries  would  iiuve  been  correctly  indi- 
cated. As  it  was,  condittona  were  anything 
but  creditable  to  this  government.  Repre- 
sentative Nicholas  Longworth,  who  is  urg- 
ing ahiU  appropriating  money  for  thepnr* 
chase  of  suitable  sites  and  buildings  for 
the  embassies  and  legations  of  the  United 
States,  with,  however,  no  hope  of  accom- 
plishing his  puriMM  so  long  aa  the  pveaatt 
general  situation  remains  unchanged, 
promises  to  make  au  effort  to  have  ulti- 
mately consulates  similarly  provided  for. 
That  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  busi- 
nesB  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  phaaea  of  tiie  matter,  hot  aocli  pro- 
vision will  not  he  made  for  many  yean^  If 
ever. 

In  connection  with  all  that  has  been 
said  here  by  way  of  eritieiam  of  exiatiiMir 
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conditions  in  the  consnlar  service,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  are  some 
good  features  in  the  present  system,  and 
that  many  consuls  do  remarkably  well 
eonsidering  the  unfavorable  circumstau- 
ees  under  whieh  they  work.  If  one  of 
them  possesses  any  real  ability  he  has  no 
lack  of  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
feet  The  publication  of  a  daily  compila- 
tion of  consular  reports  affords  an  excel- 
lent ehanee  for  our  business  agents  abroad 
to  show  what  they  are  doing,  and  those 
familiar  with  the  very  crediti^le  compila- 
tion in  question  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  really  eilicient  and  energetic  consuls 
take  advantage  of  tiiat  ehanee. 

Then,  too,  in  considerinjr  the  subject 
from  the  strictly  business  point  of  view, 
the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
in  many  cases  the  American  exporters, 
rather  than  the  American  consuls,  are  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  achieve  wholly 
satiafaetory  reflolis  in  mattem  of  trade. 
In  oth  r  words,  exporters  do  not  follow 
the  advice  and  instractions  of  the  consuls, 
yet  blame  them  for  not  maldng  possible 
successful  competition  with  the  exporters 
of  other  countries.  For  instance,  Ameri- 
can shoe  manufacturers  have  complained 
because  of  the  restricted  market  for  their 
product  in  Cuba,  notwithstanding  the 
fault  was  theirs  and  not  the  consuls'.  The 
latter  had  frequently  reported  that  foot- 
wear,  especially  for  women,  must  he  made 
in  a  certain  shape  and  on  a  certain  last 
in  order  to  find  hcnr  with  the  Cubans. 
The  manufacturers  disregarded  these  re- 
ports and,  naturally,  the  hulk  of  th>^  trride 
went  to  other  countries,  the  shoe  jaianu- 
faetnrers  of  whidi  eater6d  to  the  loeal 
taste. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  pady  Con- 
ner and  Trade  Beporti  contained  a  com- 

munication,  sent  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
by  Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper, 
which  bore  the  caption,  ''The  Old  Story; 
Persistent  Obstinacy  and  BlnnderiniT  by 
Our  Manufacturers."  The  Rp^<^ifie  case 
referred  to  was  that  of  an  Aiuerican  firm 
of  chair  mannfueturers  which^  in  for- 
wardinpr  shipmenfa,  deliberately  ipnored 
the  advices  of  the  consuls  and  the  plain 
instmetions  of  the  Mexiean  buyer,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter  was  subjected  to 
much  annoyance  and  expense,  and  de- 
cided it  was  not  good  business  to  pur- 
chase in  the  United  States.  The  manu- 


facturer could  not  only  rot  be  made  to  see 
the  point,  but  had  the  assurance  to  solicit 
further  orders  after  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing whatever  toward  rectifying  his 
error.  Thereupon  the  Mexican  merchant 
wrote  a  letter  reviewingr  the  whole  ease, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turer with  whom  he  had  dealt,  but  of  all 
others  w^ith  similar  careless  tendencies, 
who  are  inclined  to  censure  our  consular 
sc-rvice  for  not  ext(mdiii(»  their  trade. 
Among  other  tlungs  he  said  : 

.  .  .  We  have  had  a  i^rent  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  manufacturers  in  tlie  United 
States  whose  gross  blunders  and  utter  disregard 
of  our  shipping  Uurtraetiona  have  led  to  lenom 
complications  in  the  Mezicaii  cuatom-house  and 
have  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  time 
has  come  to  educate  American  manufacturers  as 
to  their  duties  an<l  oblitrations  when  they  nnder- 
take  to  do  a  foreign  business;  and  as  your  letter 
under  reply  reveals  socb  monumental  obtosenesa 
on  7o«r  pMt»  •  .  •  we  have  directed  owr  esah 
department  to  pay  yonr  aeooant,  and  wo  onr- 
selves  will  stand  any  lota  we  may  be  sabjected  to, 
in  the  belief  tbat  the  publication  of  our  experi- 
ence with  you  in  tlie  Consnlary  Reports  will  be 
worth  more  to  us  in  the  way  of  saving  us  future 
trouble  and  loss  than  the  amount  of  loss  whieh 
may  be  involved  through  your  n^^lwt  to  comptf 
witii  our  iliippiag  inatenetaons.  .   .  . 

The  Amerieaiu  nave  for  a  long  time  past  had 
a  large  export  trade  in  food  products,  and  have 
recently  endeavored  to  enter  the  field  of  trade  in 
other  lines  of  manufactured  products,  but  up  to 
date  with  a  success  so  limited  as  compared  with 
the  aebievemeinta  of  Ensland,  France  and  Ger- 
many  o  to  eaua  wonoemoat  throughout  the 
commordal  world.  The  Amerlean  consular  serv- 
ice has  been  doing  very  strenuous  pioneer  work 
in  endeavoring  to  explain  to  American  nianufac- 
turers  why  they  can  not  get  foreign  trade  if  they 
persist  in  violating  all  well-regulated  rules  and 
conditions  which  apply  to  exporting  merchandlao 
to  foreign  ooon tries.  The  consular  service  has  on 
its  hands  a  colossal  task  in  its  attempts  to  com- 
bat tfir-  .  .  .  ignorance  and  stupidity  evinced 
by  niuuy  manufacturer*!  !n  the  tliiited  States  who 
try  to  handle  export  trade.  Cases  like  this  one 
under  discussion,  and  clear  and  full  exposition 
of  such  casce,  will  unquestionably  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  upon  the  methods  of  the  American 
navafaetnrers  .  .  .  and  in  the  eourse  of 
another  half  cen*Tiry  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
foreign  buyer  mny  pl  ioe  his  orders  for  poods 
v-itli  American  m:  i  it  u  turers  with  the  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  conditions  of  such 
orders  with  reference  to  cuHtom-house  tegllla- 
tions.  etc,  will  be  fulfilled  with  the  samo  eaie 
and  intdHgenee  that  are  manifested  In  tlie  Inui* 
dling  of  this  business  by  Kngtish,  French  and 
German  mauufacturer.s  and  exporters.    .    .  . 

So  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failnre  to  get  maximum 
resnlts  in  tnde  expansion  is  not  to  be 
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borae     fhe  American  oonsnl  slone,  and 

that  there  are  some  thing's  to  be  said  in 
his  favor.  He  will  never  reach  the  high- 
est degree  of  eflBciency,  though,  until  the 
reforms  outlined  bere  are  inaugurated,  iu 
afhlifion  to  some  others,  which  may  be 
effected  by  administration  if  Congress 
provides  the  neceasaiy  fnnda.  And,  even 


then,  he  ahonld  be  brong^  l»ek  home 

occrsionally,  and  given  a  turn  in  the 
Washington  headquarters  while  some  one 
from  there  fills  his  place  temporarily,  else 
he  may  lose  so  much  of  his  patriotism  and 
get  so  thoronsrhly  out  of  touch  with  do- 
m^tic  affairs  as  to  make  him  less  useful 
than  he  oni^t  to  he. 


SILHOUETTES  OF  lAFK 

BT 

H,  a  DWIGHT 
BOHEMIA 


MONSIEUR  HENRI  HfURGER,  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  will  have 
nmeh  to  answer  for.  But  he  will  doinbt- 
leas  repudiate,  with  much  indignation, 
the  restaurant  where  you  pay  seven  franca 
fifty  for  a  table  d'kute  dinner  with  wine 
uid  a  Oypay  orchestra,  and  sometimes  a 
troupe  of  Neapolitan  minstrels  thrown  in. 
It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  he  will 
eonfess  to  the  pennon  at  fifty  franes  a 
week  up,  where  young  gentlemen  in  re- 
ceipt of  comfortable  sahiries  from  com- 
mercial establishments  discuss  the  subtle- 
ties of  Stephen  Phillips  with  joung  ladies 
who  compete  iu  the  prize  story  contests. 
Still,  things  are  relative  in  this  world; 
and  in  a  land  where  local  eolor  la  neces- 
sarily a  somewhat  watery  preparation  we 
must  apply  it  as  best  we  may.  So  it  is 
that  pothouses  kept  by  persons  of  doubtful 
nationalities  where  you  pay  a  fair  enough 
priee  for  a  poor  enough  dinner,  includ- 
ing a  miid  beverage  vaguely  denominated 
"wine,*'  enjoy  a  considereble  vogw  as 
being  the  chosen  haunts  of  Genius. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  out- 
aider  is  not  often  rewarded  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  seein<r,  in  these  resorts,  the  latest 
celebrity.  The  outsider  fails  to  consider 
that  the  latest  celebrity  will  be  more  likely 
to  celebrate  in  qnartera  where  he  can  get 
more  wine  with  his  water.  And  in  the 
past  or  the  coming  celebrity  the  outsider 
does  not  evince  a  Tery  keen  interest: 
there  are  too  many  of  him.  But  even  he 
has  his  points;  and,  for  those  who  can 


content  themselves  with  the  second  best, 
Bohemia  may  afford  a  not  unsuggestive 
eommentaiy  of  life. 

X  remember,  for  instance,  a  gentleman 
I  once  saw  in  a  little  Italian  dive  which, 
if  appearances  count  for  anything,  should 
one  day  be  tableted  as  another  Mermaid 
Tavern.  lie  was  a  fine  ficrure  of  a  man, 
with  a  great  mane  of  hair  and  a  voice 
like  a  lion.  Altogether  he  was  so  undi  a 
person  to  adorn  a  drawing-room  and  to  fill 
ladies  with  approhcTT^ion  that  I  took  him 
to  be  a  mrtmco—xiiiui  L  hapi)t'ned  to  over- 
hear a  renuirk  he  made  tO  the  young  lady 
in  bandeaux  who  faced  him.  "Believe 
me,"  he  said,  "I  have  studied  the  subject 
for  many  years,  and  I  pride  myself  on  be- 
incT  able  to  note  the  si^'us  of  the  times  with 
some  accuracy.  Believe  me,  then,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  novel,  to  be  successful, 
will  require  for  th  u  t  two  or  tluee 
years  a  certain  amount,  at  least,  of  human 
interest** 

This  statement,  I  am  free  to  eonfees, 

delivered  as  it  was  in  an  impressive  judi- 
cial ton(^  aroused  in  me  an  extreme  curi- 
osity. To  snch  a  degree  was  it  so  that  I 
must  have  appeared  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  a  vulgar  eavesdropper,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  gentleman  seemed  at 
times  to  sddress  the  room.  His  ntter- 
ances,  then  enunciated  so  slowly  and  dij?- 
tinctly  by  one  who  had  all  the  outward 
attribntes  of  genins,  made  one  envious  of 
the  young  lady  in  handeaux,  who  was  tlie 
sole  and  honored  recipient  of  conftdenees 
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less  aadible.  But  one's  imprearion,  if 
vivid,  necessarily  lacked  a  certain  conti- 
nuity. What,  for  instance,  made  him  sud- 
denly burst  out  in  a  loud  and  terrible 
timet  '*I  wiU  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal  I" 
One  could  at  least  see,  however,  the  bear- 
ing of  this  declaration  upon  the  passage 
of  private  history  whidi  followed:  "I 
might  have  been  now  a  great  laAsyer," 
he  9Piv}  "I  Kiiy  it  in  all  modesty.  I  had 
a  iiounshing  practice,  an  open  field.  But 
xny  conscience  spoiled  my  career.  There 
were  things  that  I  could  not  reconcile  with 
my  ideas.  So  I  abandoned  everything. 
I  went  into  literature." 

This  statement  could  not  hut  shed  upon 
Bohemia  a  new  and  attractive  light  Sue-, 
cess  might  sit  in  glittering  halls,  but  here 
at  least  eame  Troth.  I  ranembersd,  with 


riiame,  a  ttory  I  had  chaaged  at  the  mg- 

gestion  of  a  commercially  minded  editor. 
As  for  the  young  lady  in  bandeaux,  she 
inadvertently  swallowed  an  onion  which 
had  been  earlier  removed  with  care  to  the 
edge  of  hvr  plate.  And  it  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  the  involuntary  hush  of  the 
tables  was  broken  again  by  tiie  hum  of 
voices.  Then,  above  the  hum,  these  words, 
f  n  rn  t)ie  gentleman  with  the  hair,  reached 
my  sU'aiiiiUfj  eai"s: 

"People  like  you  and  me,  my  dear, 
can't  afford  to  sacrifice  our  public  to  our 
art.  Art  is  very  well,  but  we  must  give 
the  people  what  th^  want  That  is  the 
only  way  to  get  alonp. " 

Indeed  it  is.  But  I  coiild  not  help  wish- 
ing that  I  had  heard  what  joined  this 
utterasoe  to  the  one  delivered  jnat  before. 


THE  PIT 


IT  was,  really,  tiie  e»»vatioii  in  wiueli 
a  skyscraper  wa.s  to  be  rooted,  and  as 
the  skyscraper  intended  to  climb  very 
high  the  roots  had  to  crawl  very  deep. 
Moreover  it  was  a  sort  of  Jack-and-the- 
Bean-Stalk  affair,  which  necessitated  work 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  So  at  times 
when  other  people  were  abont  their  even> 
ing  g:ayetTcs,  or  were  dreaming  nbvit 
tbnu,  arc  lights  sputtered  blue  down  there 
in  tiie  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  acetylene 
tivehes  flared  to  and  fro  like  will-o'-the- 
wisps;  and  steam  drills  hammered  relent- 
lessly at  the  ribs  of  the  town;  and  big, 
ugly,  intelligent  seoops,  like  browsing 
monsters,  bit  off  great  T'lmitlifuls  of  earth 
and  gravel  and  deposited  them  in  little 
toy  cars  that  went  bonncing  about  in  the 
dark;  and  altogether  one  seemed  to  be 
looking:  npon  thinprs  not  quite  of  this 
world.  But  they  had  an  extraordinary 
fascination.  I  grew  strangely  fond  of 
turning  away  from  the  long  straight  street 
and  the  hansoms  full  of  people  in  evening 
clothes,  to  watdi  the  gnomes  in  the  pit  at 
their  primeval  work. 

I  did  it  so  often,  indeed,  that  the  gnomes 
began  to  take  on  for  me  a  variety  of  iden- 
tities. And  as  many  of  them  were  Italians 
I  was  the  more  interested.  For  one  who 
knows  and  loves  their  country-  it  is  always 
a  little  surprising  that  the  people  of  so 
delightful  a  land  cSiild  evier  be  indnoed 


to  leave  it   They  are,  too,  the  rightful 

heirs  of  so  nnirh  beauty  and  puiiis  that 
there  is  a  certain  pathos  in  their  so  gen- 
eral employment,  among  ourselves,  lor 
the  most  arduous  kinds  of  work,  as  if 
Apollo  had  been  enslaved  by  Vulcan. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  for  me  to 
make  one  evening— list  ye  tomfnl  Nine  I 
—the  nr^fpiaiutance  of  Dante.  Dante  was 
the  more  pleasing  a  discovery  as  he  was 
not  limited  to  the  dialects  whidi,  for  a 
foreigner,  are  so  formidable  a  barrier  to 
interconrse.  He  spoke,  with  merely  a 
slight  Neapolitan  twist,  an  intelligible 
Tvnean;  and  he  was  ready  enough  to  do 
so  when  n  str;iiii/er  conld  prove  acquain- 
tance witli  his  native  city.  1  asked  him  of 
course,  after  our  American  manner,  what 
he  thought  of  mine.  TTis  answer  was  a 
smile,  a  shrug,  a  wave  of  hand  and  head, 
which  conveyed  more  courtesy,  depreca- 
tion, patriotism,  and  nostalgia  than  I 
could  have  commnnieated  in  half  an  hour. 

'*What  will  you  have,  signorinot  At 
Naples  one  may  live  a  life  of  gold.  But 
here  — rm  (-afes.  no  music,  nothing.  And 
they  run!  Why,  when  there  is  no  place 
for  them  to  run  to  ?  Is  it  that  they  may 
escape  being  killed  in  the  street  ?  And  the 
air !  One  day  you  die  of  the  sun,  the  next 
day  you  die  of  the  snow.  Also,  signotino, 
it  makes  the  burs  to  fall." 

He  waa  about  to  afford  mo  ooular  proof 
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of  this  peculiarity  of  our  climate  when 
he  was  called  sharply  baek  to  his  bnameBB. 
His  apologies  for  leavinp:  me  so  abruptly 
made  me  feel  that  I  might  better  apolo- 
gize for  liaTing  drawn  down  hw  foreman's 
wrath  upon  him.  And  as  I  staid  on 
watching  the  dim  figures  below,  they 
seemed  to  me  more  than  ever  like  slaves 
of  the  lamp,  building  palaces  they  should 
not  inhabit,  yet  with  thing's  below  their 
grimy  caps  their  contemptuous  employers 
knew  not  of.  What  diinga  too,  irhat  vuk 
inns  of  jewelled  waters,  of  trcllised  vni^ - 
yards,  of  white  hill  towns,  of  all  the  quaint 
and  qoMt  life  of  flie  snn. 
My  revery  ma  andctenly  broken  by  b 


dnil  tearing:  roar,  a  shower  of  stones  and 
earth,  a  olioruii  of  shouts,  a  rimning  from 
within  and  from  without.  Then  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  pit  had  swallowed 
another  victim.  I  started  to  tnm  away, 
witli  a  .sicken inf>^  sense  of  what  civiliza- 
tion costs ;  but  a  policeman  stopped  me : 

"Not  so  fast,  young  feller.  We  may 
want  some  witnesses. ' ' 

A  moment  later,  in  spile  of  myself,  I 
recognized  my  friend  who  would  never 
see  Naples  again,  or  those  for  whose  sake 
he  had  left  it. 

*'I  guess  he's  finished  all  right,"  eora- 
mented  the  policemaiL  "But  I  guess  you 
canga  It's  only  one  o' fhem  I-taliaua." 


m  THE  LIBRARY 


THE  old  man  might  very  well  ham 
posed  for  one  of  Holbein's  interiors, 
so  expressive  was  his  face  of  the  subtleties 
of  time  and  of  the  pUee  In  whieb  he  sat. 

One  could  not  quite  tell  whether  he  wa.s  of 
those  whose  work  leads  them  to  the 
authorities,  or  of  those  who  find  the  cli- 
mate at  a  Jibrary  more  genial  than  that 
of  an  unappreciative  world.  But  it  was 
evident  enough,  from  his  general  air  of 
possessicm,  and  from  the  wwd  he  ex- 
changed with  the  attendant  who  brought 
him  a  book  of  just  the  right  size  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  that  he  mm  sufficiently 
at  home.  It  was  also  endent,  inm.  the 
way  in  which  he  looked  up  every  now  and 
then,  that  the  demands  upon  his  attention 
irare  not  too  pressing  for  him  to  keep  an 
interest  in  passinsf  things.  So  it  was  that 
his  notice  was  attracted  by  a  person  who 
took  the  adjoining  seat.  Hie  newcomer 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who 
also  betrayed  a  Imbit  of  the  library.  With 
him,  however,  the  habit  by  no  means  ap- 
pearal  to  be  one  of  choice,  llie  etpfes- 

sion  Uplin        fn r-c-  rnnlrl  Rrarc^ly  he  called 

one  of  contentment,  or  even  one  of  resig* 
nation,  and  he  fotind  palpable  difHeiilQr  in 
np]:lying  himself  to  the  armfld.  of  bOOks 
the  attendant  brought  him. 

The  two  of  them  .sitting  there  side  by 
side  made  one  think  not  so  much  of  Hol- 
bein as  of  the  Kussian  painter  Ivanoff, 
who  has  made  such  interesting  studies  of 
eontnurted  heads.  Nothing  coaM  have 
bron^t  ont  the  deep  Hdm  in  the  old 


man's  face,  and  a  certain  comprehension 
of  hi.s  eyes,  like  the  other  face  so  smooth 
and  ruddy,  and  the  eager  young  eyes  that 
foimd  their  page  so  mneh  leas  engroasing 
than  the  progros.s  of  the  clock.  And  the 
contrast,  for  a  prying  spectator,  held  the 
vividest  implications  —  of  worlds  and 
irorlds,  of  worlds  within  worlds.  The 
spectator,  however,  was  not  alone  in  such 
a  consciouimess.  For  it  became  appar- 
ent tiiat  the  old  man  so  far  shared  his 
eompnniniv's  detachment  as  to  find  hi.^ 
book  an  object  of  less  attraction  than  be- 
fore. But  it  was  not  the  clock  that  he 
watehed,  half  fortiTcly,  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes.  .  .  .  A  third  reader  came 
very  quietly  to  the  table  and  sat  down  op- 
poiSte  the  other  two.  This  was  a  young 
mnn  who  had  an  air  of  one  not  altogether 
sure  of  his  right  to  be  in  such  a  place. 
Indeed  his  dress,  which  was  that  of  a 
motorman  or  conductor,  set  him  apart 
from  the  others-  His  face,  however,  was 
of  a  delicacy  that  one  does  not  often  as- 
sociate with  brass  buttons;  and  when  tiie 
attendant  bronglit  him  a  book — one  could 
indiscreetly  make  out,  by  the  formation 
of  the  page,  that  it  was  one  of  poetry- 
he  evinced  an  intensity  of  interest  that 
had  not  been  hetmyed  by  cither  of  his 
vis-d-vis.  lie  did  glance  at  the  clock  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  not 
with  the  lingering  look  of  the  hoy.  Why 
he  did  so  was  evident  from  the  expression 
with  whidi,  finally,  he  rose  to  go.  Aahe 
did  so  he  threw  a  look  aeraaa  the  tabl^ 
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a  curious  look  into  which  one  could  read 
as  much  inBtfalncfls,  complicated  with 
other  things,  as  ono  choso.  Then  he  took 
his  book  to  the  desk  and  hurried  out. 


The  boy  looked  eagerly  after  him,  into 
the  noi^7  world  upon  which  the  door  for 
a  moment  opeoed.    And  the  old  man 

smiled. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  PARK 


THE  park  was  in  what  always  strikes 
Die  &S  its  most  characteristic  mood. 
It  has  many,  of  course,  according  to  the 
time  of  year  and  the  hour  of  ^e  day. 
But  just  such  an  autumn  afternoon,  with 
sunshine  enough  to  make  lounging  on 
benches  still  possible,  yet  with  enough  of 
s  chill  in  the  air  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
furs,  brin^  out  most  effectively  the  con- 
trasts of  which  the  place  is  capable.  For 
it  is  preeminently  the  resort  of  the  only 
two  classes  of  society  with  the  leisure  to 
avail  themselves,  by  day.  of  its  opportu- 
nities, the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

The  end  of  the  scale  to  which  I  happen 
to  boldnt;  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
company  I  kept.  She  sat  on  a  bench  f ac- 
inic the  drive,  taking  in  and  eimtribntins 
to  the  general  spectacle.  And  her  color- 
less, inexpressive,  rather  hard  face,  her 
rough  hands,  her  apologetic  shoes,  and  the 
rusty  black  cape  she  drew  about  h.&e 
shoulders  whenever  a  covey  of  tawny 
leaves  fluttered  down  through  the  air, 
afforded  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  fsshioo- 
able  afternoon  parade.  It  was  my  oppor- 
tunity, I  thought,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
the  Proletariat  a  direct  opinion  as  to  the 
injustices  of  life.  I  therefore  proceeded 
to  make  such  tentative  remarks  as  might 
be  calculated  to  allay  suspicion  and  pro- 
mote good  will.  I  might  have  dispensed, 
however,  with  my  elaborate  precautions. 
My  companion  was  ready  enough  to  con- 
vene, «nd  die  manifested  towsrd  what  I 
was  pleased  to  consider  my  superior 
station  by  no  means  the  same  conscious- 
nesB  as  nqrself.  Indeed  the  far  mim  pro* 


nounoed  diffomMa  between  her  own  lot 

and  that  of  the  brilliant  creatures  who 
passed  before  us  failed  to  find  expression 
in  her  words.  But  I  did  eateh  a  lliekar 
in  her  eye  at  the  speetaole  of  a  particu- 
larly  disdainful  dowager  rolling  by  in  a 
particularly  splendid  motor  car.  And 
finally  a  young  lady  with  a  dog  brou|^ 
an  exclamation  to  her  lips.  The  dog  was 
a  pretematurally  large  and  hideous  bull 
pup,  with  a  handsome  white  leather  eol- 
lar.  This  was  set  with  bi?  turquoise.^,  and 
from  it  hung,  by  a  gold  chain,  a  gold 
locket  also  set  with  turquoises. 

The  look  that  crossed  my  companion^ 
hitherto  impassive  face  was  to  me  ex- 
tremely expressive,  and  1  thought  the 
Proletariat  was  about  to  speak.  But,  the 
next  moment,  the  look  so  curiously  soft- 
ened, it  passed  so  quickly  into  a  smile, 
that  I  glanced  up  in  surprise  to  see  what 
might  effect  such  a  transformation.  A 
miniature  dog-cart  was  passing  us,  drawn 
by  the  most  infinitesimal  of  Shetland 
ponies  and  driven  by  a  small  boy  of  seven 
or  eight.  A  little  girl  sat  beside  him, 
elaborately  dressed,  while  behind,  on  a 
tiny  rumble,  perched  a  stiff  little  groom. 

"The  kids  do  beat  all!"  burst  out  my 
companion.  *'To  see  'em  settin'  up  there 
as  cute  as  Moses,  just  like  folks!" 

I  rtigarded  her  with  a  certain  disap* 
proval.  It  was  not  what  I  expected  from 
one  whom  the  price  of  a  pony  cart  would 
have  so  uplifted  in  the  world. 

"It's  just  what  I'd  have  liked!'*  she 
went  on.  "An'  if  you  c'n  do  that  fur 
your  kids  I  a'jpose  the  rest  goes  willi  it" 
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THE  PALETTE  AND  CHISEL  CLUB 

BY 

THOMAS  B.  THOMPSON 

With  illuatrationt  from  the  Log  Book  of  the  Club 


IllK  Palette  and  Chisel 
Club  of  Chicago  came 
into  existence  accident- 
ally in  1895. 

Says  the  club's  "Ix)g 
Book":  "And  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  the  be- 
ginning Mulligan  called 
Gandy  and  Boehm  and  divers  others  to- 
gether one  night  in  1895  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, and  they  took  counsel  together 
among  themselves,  saying,  'Why  not?' 
And  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  next 
Sunday  at  the  ninth  hour;  place,  the 
studio  of  Arnold  Bunch.  And  at  the 
time  and  place  there  were  present:  Lar- 
son, Boehm,  Gandy,  Mulligan,  Ilutt, 
Hunter,  Irvine,  Coakley,  Wagner,  Bunch; 
and  before  they  broke  away  the  Palette 
and  Chisel  Club  had  been  born  and  was 
booming." 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Palette  and 
Chisel  Club  is  a  society  of  painters,  illus- 
trators and  sculptors.  It  is  doubtless  the 
oldest  wholly  independent  practical  art 
club  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  one  of  the  few  working  clubs  of 
artists  not  identified  with  some  public  in- 
stitiition  or  dependent  upon  financial 
endowment  or  contributions  from  the  out- 
side; and  it  has  been  in  continuous  exist- 
ence since  1895. 


The  introductory  statement  that  the 
club  came  into  being  accidentally  may  not 
seem  to  harmonize  with  the  paragraph 
from  the  Log  Book,  but  that  is  because 
the  Log  Book  takes  a  comfortable  view 
of  the  truth,  in  both  its  literary  and  pic- 
torial records.  Something  happened  one 
night  over  in  the  "life"  class  of  the  Art 
Institute's  evening  school.  Nobody  re- 
members exactly  what  it  was  now,  but  it 
angered  .several  of  the  students  and  they 
began  casting  about  for  means  of  retali- 
ation. It  is  .said  that  Curtis  Gandy,  now 
of  New  York,  was  the  first  to  suggest  an 
independent  class  of  advanced  students. 
Half  a  dozen  young  men  immediately  fell 
in  with  the  proposal.  The  scheme  as  then 
evolved  contemplated  nothing  more  than 
renting  a  room  somewhere,  hiring  models 
and  devoting  Sundays  to  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  modeling,  free  from  the  dictation 
of  teachers, 

A  few  such  meetings  were  held  in  a 
studio  in  the  Athenaeum  building,  but  the 
young  men  soon  discovered  that  in  order  to 
make  per  capita  assessments  and  keep 
their  accounts  straight  a  formal  organi- 
zation would  be  advisable,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club  was 
created,  with  Carl  Mauch  as  president. 

Entertaining  accounts  are  given  of  the 
early  stru^les  of  the  club.    The  first 
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meeting-place  was  a  very  small,  square 
room,  and  the  boys  were  forced  to  "sit 
right  up  under  the  model,"  as  one  of  them 
expresses  it.    A  little  later,  one  of  the 


SKErt  HIXC  ON  A  SI  MMER  OirTlNG 

schoolrooms  in  the  Athenaeum  building 
was  secure<l  for  S\inday  use,  but  as  light 
entered  it  from  three  sides,  utterly  de- 
stroying all  shadows  on  the  model,  a  scout- 
ing party  was  sent  out  to  find  more  suit- 
able quarters.  Lorado  Taft,  the  sculptor, 
offered  to  rent  his  studio  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  building  on  Sundays,  and  the 
young  men  gladly  accepted,  partly  be- 
cause Taft  was  known  to  l)e  interested  in 
young  artists  and  probably  would  not 
make  trouble  if  the  rent  were  not  always 
paid  promptly.  The  Taft  studio  was 
nothing  iiiori'  than  a  sculptor's  workshop. 
Clay  and  plaster  dust  covered  floor  and 
fixtures  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  in 
spots.  A  Sunday  njoming  session  of  the 
club  left  the  painting  togs  of  the  artists 
a  dirty  white  and  gave  to  oils  and  water- 
colors  a  gritty  texture,  but  as  there  was 
a  skylight  and  plenty  of  room  all  endured 
and  worked  on  enthusiastically  in  their 
devotion  to  the  new  organization. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Taft  decided  to  give 
up  the  studio.  He  considerately  recom- 
mended the  club  to  the  management  of  the 
building  as  tenants,  but  the  agent  was 
suspicious.  He  distrusted  artists  on  gen- 
eral principles  and  could  see  no  excuse  for 
a  club  of  them.  He  demanded  a  year's 
n>ntal  in  advance.  He  might  as  well  have 
asked  for  the  young  men's  lives,  and  he 
knew  it.  Here  is  where  Carl  Mauch, 
8<!nior  member  then  as  now,  and  sole 
owner  of  real  property,  stepped  into  the 
breach.  Mr.  Mauch.  being  one  of  a  nego- 
tiating committee  of  three.  deliv«'red  into 
the  keeping  of  the  soulless  corporation 


that  owned  the  building  the  title  to  his 
home  in  Edgewater  as  security  for  the 
rental ;  and  be  it  said  to  his  further  credit 
that  outside  of  that  committee  of  three  the 
exact  nature  of  the  trans- 
action was  unknown  in 
the  club  for  several  years. 

This  coup  saved  to  the 
young  men  the  r(M)m 
which,  with  additions, 
forms  the  present  quar- 
ters, but  the  club  con- 
tinued to  have  trouble 
paying  expenses.  Only 
the  willingness  of  some  of 
the  members  to  pose  for 
the  classics  and  thus  save 
motlel  hire,  and  the  con- 
tribjition  of  extra  nickels 
and  dimes,  staved  off  bankruptcy.  But  in 
the  nick  of  time  a  Moses  appeared  in  the 
person  of  the  late  Frank  Holme,  first 
among  newspaper  "assignment"  artists, 
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a  literary  genius  had  he  chosen  to  be,  a 
Bohemian  and  good  fellow  to  the  core  and 
a  too  constant  and  energetic  worker. 
Holme  found  in  the  Palette  and  Chisel 
Club  another  outlet  for  his  talents.  It 
was  "just  in  his  line."  lie  worked  for  it, 
wrote  for  it,  drew  for  it,  gave  freely  of 
his  money,  time  and  wide  influence  with 
the  press  and  with  individuals  who  could 
help  the  organization. 

Mainly  to  Holme  was  due  the  first 
entertainment  given  by  the  club,  a  bur- 


spasms!"  "Carmine,"  and  the  liquid  and 
solid  entertainment  that  accompanied  it, 
was  so  really  elaborate  and  expensive  that 
the  club  was  set  back  almost  to  its  start- 
ing point  in  money  matters,  and  of  neces- 
sity there  was  no  more  entertaining  for  a 
time.  But  anyhow  everybwly  agreed  that 
they  had  never  hud  such  fun  in  their  lives, 
and  none  of  the  members  begrudged  a 
penny  of  the  painfully  collected  savings. 
These  entertainments  were  of  much  actual 
worth,  though  gay  and  even  wildly  so  at 


I.K  SAI.dN  DK  RFJTSE 
A  comic  exhibition  given  bjr  the  club 


lesque  entitled  "H  Janitore,"  the  libretto 
of  which  Ildinu'  wrote,  with  the  assistance 
of  George  Ade.  The  music,  according  to 
the  program,  was  "too  late  to  classify." 
"/i  Janitorc"  was  funny.  It  had  "go." 
Nearly  every  newspaper  in  town  thought 
it  goo<l  enough  for  a  column.  Thereafter 
the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club  boomed.  New 
applications  for  active  and  associate  mem- 
bership came  in  plentifully  and  revived 
the  ailing  treasury,  but  Holme's  fund  of 
original  ideas  had  not  run  out  and  he  did 
not  stop  working.  Other  talente<l  mem- 
bers caught  his  spirit  and  helped.  In 
close  succession  came  a  "Hobo  Pink  Tea," 
a  "Roman  Night,"  an  "Antediluvian 
Smoker,"  a  "Salon  dc  Refuse."  a  "Cuba 
Libre  Smoker,"  a  "Coco  Talk  or  Phre- 
nologists' Night,"  several  outings  and 
finally  "Cannine,  greatest  of  all  grand- 
stand  operas   in   three   acts   and  six 


times,  and  they  won  for  the  club  many 
helpful  friends  and  admirers  who  pos-sibly 
could  not  have  been  approached  through 
their  art  sense  alone. 

Some  of  Holme's  right-hand  men  were 
F.  J.  Mulhaupt,  Henry  Hutt,  the  two 
Leyendeckers,  Carl  Mauch,  Henry  A. 
Thiede,  David  Hunter,  E.  N.  Thayer, 
Alfred  Jansson,  Wilson  H.  Irvine,  H.  R. 
Bochm,  J.  L.  S.  Williams,  A.  M.  Foerster, 
Fred  Larson,  Eniil  Biorn,  E.  H.  Brotts 
and  Lawrence  ^fazzanovich,  whose  names 
arc  well  known  to-day  in  the  world  of 
painting  and  illustration.  Poor  Holme, 
he  died  two  years  ago  after  a  long  illness, 
but  not  before  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club 
had  repaid  a  part  of  the  debt  by  minister- 
ing to  his  mental  and  physical  comfort. 

Although  to  the  average  Chicagoan  the 
Palette  and  Chisel  Club  stan<ls  for  local 
art  Bohemianism,  there  is  a  serious  side 
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to  the  society,  and  in  late  yean  its  aims 

and  accomplishmonts  have  bepn  hmad- 
ened.  The  student  charter  nieinbcrs  have 
(>Town  to  be  professional  artists,  and  the 
club  has  matured  with  thetn.  It  is  now  a 
rendezvous  for  men  who  feel  themselves 
in  need  of  study  and  eongenial  associa- 
tion, yet  too  far  advancpd  to  profit  from 
the  elementarj'  training  of  art  schools. 
School  students  are  not  admitted  unless 
they  show  exceptional  talent.  Eveiy  ap- 
plicant for  active  membership  is  required 
to  submit  finished  original  drawings, 
paintings  or  statuary,  which,  after  ap- 
proval by  a  memberahip  committee,  re- 


main  on  exhibition  for  one  month  in  the 

workroom.   The  application  is  then  voted 

upon  by  tho  iinnnhors  in  business  session, 
and  only  tiirce  negative  ballots  are  re- 


quired to  reject.  The  active  membership 
is  limited  to  sixty-tive.  The  club  was  in- 
corporated in  1897  under  the  lawa  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Models  are  posed  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  and  on  Sundays  from 
October  to  June.  No  criticism  is  provided 
by  the  club,  but  a  preat  plenty  of  a  most 
frank  and  vigorous  sort  is  volunteered  by 
the  members  individually.  The  dub  is 
particularly  strong  in  draftsmanship,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  more  than  one 
successful  painter,  coming  into  the  classes 
after  several  years'  absence  from  schools, 
has  been  broutrht  to  a  n'nli/ation  of  slov- 
enly habits  with  unpleasant  but  salutary 
promptness.  The  club  has  no  heroes  and 
no  standard  but  the  best  work  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  government  is  almost  purely 
democratic,  the  officers  bein?  mere  execu- 
tors of  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  this 
spirit  of  equality  manifests  itself  in  the 
student  relationship.    An  artist  who  is 
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AN  EV  ENING  GATHERINC  OF  THE  PALtnTE  AND  C'UISEL  CLUB 
Tbe  iDectinc  of  cunfroutl  ipiriU 


not  a  "good  fellow"  soon  be- 
comes one  or  gets  out  of  his 
own  choice. 

liesides  its  studio  facilities, 
the  club  maintains  a  lHr^^e 
house  tent,  which  is  pitched 
in  the  countrj'  in  siimmer,  and 
all  members  are  privilejjed  to 
use  it  as  much  as  they  will, 
although  it  is  intended  prin- 
cipally for  the  landscape 
painters,  some  of  whom  live 
in  it  all  summer  long.  Last 
year  this  temporary  home  for 
artists  was  erected  at  Fox 
Lake,  Illinois. 

Four  years  ago  the  club 
established  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers. To  this  show  each  mem- 
ber is  allowed  to  send  one 
painting  or  piece  oi  statuary 
of  his  own  choosing,  but  fur- 
ther examj)les  of  his  work 
must  be  pass*^d  upon  by  jury. 
Each  succeeding  exhibition 
has  been  larger  and  more  im- 
portant artistically  than  its 
pretlecessor,  and  the  last 
one  (closed  DeeemWr  10)  was 
pronoiuieed  so  meritorious 
that  on  the  suggestion  of  sev- 
eral of  the  associate  membei's 
mast  of  the  unsold  paintincrs 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
walls  of  the  clubroom  as  a 


permanent  exhibit  for  the 
pleasure  of  visitors  and  the 
accommodation  of  picture 
buyers.  The  public  is  al- 
lowed access  to  the  clubrooms 
at  any  time  save  the  working 
evenings  and  on  Sundays. 

The  club  is  now  leisurely 
preparing  a  "Chicago  ex- 
hibit," a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  statuary 
representative  of  Chicago  in 
its  physical,  metaphysical  and 
ideal  aspects.  The  time  of 
opening  this  show  is  neces- 
sarily indefinite,  as  the 
scheme  is  a  broad  one  and  the 
result  is  expected  to  be  his- 
torically important. 

All  expenses  of  the  club  are 
now  more  than  met  by  the  act- 
ive and  associate  membership 
dues.  Not  until  last  year  did 
the  commissions  to  the  club  on 
sales  of  pictures  at  the  exhi- 
bitions amount  to  as  much  as 
the  expen.se  of  holding  the 
shows,  but  .so  much  in  demand 
were  the  1905  paintings  that 
a  neat  profit  was  realized.  The 
associate  membership  is  com- 
posed of  art  patrons  and  mem- 
iH'rs  of  kindred  professions, 
such  as  actors  and  authors, 
and  includes  many  persons  of 
prominence. 
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Auimr  vmm  nomna  dnion  or  abhoma  anb  mew  mxioo 


The  tditoridl  posiUon  taken  by  The  World  To*Day  hat  bun  one  of 
steady  oppositiun  to  the  admins  ion  of  Arizona  and  New  MeaBlCO  as  sepa- 
rate states.  The  grounds  for  this  opposition  as  slated  have  been  the  pnib' 
ability  that  the  region  now  included  within  the  two  territories  would  be 
always  spandy  inhabited,  that  thr  imc  alufc  iiould  he  cott trolled  by  men 
representing  speeinJ  iiifrresfs,  ivul  Unit  it  was  not  adi  U'«thle  to  (fife  a  eom- 
paratively  small  population  four  senators.  In  the  interest  of  fair  play  we 
are  ghd  to  print  this  artkie  by  Mr,  Heard  with  its  highly  forcefvX  argU' 
ments.  Editorial  comment  upon  its  position  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 


JHAT  the  vast  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona are  absulutcly  and 
unalterably  opposed  to 
the  proposed  union  with 
r^i^^  New  Mexico  has  been 
^  conclusively  proved  in 
the  recent  hearing 
granted  the  dclop.-ition  of  Arizona  citizens 
by  the  committee  on  territories  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  most  inten'stinir  illnstratioTi?^ 
of  the  intense  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Arizona  on  this  subject  was  sbowii  hy  a 
'petition  of  protest  presented  to  the  house 
committoo,  and  sitrned  by  8.100  persons, 
which  was  obtained  within  tliirty  minutes 
at  the  last  day  of  the  annual  territorial 
fair,  held  at  Phoenix.  December  30,  1905. 
This  petition  readii  as  follows : 

We,  the  citirons  of  Arizona,  in  attonflnnco  at 
the  first  annual  torriturial  fair,  mi  Satnrilay, 
December  30,  do  hereby  earnestly  protest  against 
the  proposed  unioo  of  Alisoiia  and  New  M«xieo 
to  fom  one  etate^ 

We  are  fteebora  American  eitteeu  wlio  tave 
inherited  as  a  birthright  the  principleR  enun- 
ciated in  the  Declarntinn  of  Independence  and 
the  ConHtitution  of  the  United  States.  Among 
these  is  the  right  to  self-jjovernment. 

We  fear  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
nay  be  deceived  as  to  the  sentimeot  ia  Arizona 
by  partisan  sealote.   We  submit  that  we  are 


capable  of  kninvinjj  wliat  is  f()r  our  hr-^\  infer* 
ests,  and  we  aflirin  that  with  almost  no  excep- 
tions our  people  are  nnatterably  opposed  to  tUs 
obnoxious  union. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  eadgenctos  of  party 
politics  justify  forcing  the  people  of  Arisonn 
under  the  domination  of  the  people  of  New 
Mcxi  <>,  who  are  very  largely  different  in  raee^ 
language  and  laws. 

We  prefer  to  remain  a  territonr  indefinitely 
rather  than  lose  onr  identity,  and,  finally,  we 
roKprct fully  submit  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
settling  this  question  until  it  can  Iw  settled  riglit. 

The  low  rates  made  by  the  railroads  had 
brought  all  classes  of  people  to  the  fair 
groands  from  every-  section  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  tlif  trraiid  stan<l.  holdinj;  over 
three  thousand  persons,  was  packed  with  a 
thoroti«rhl\-  representative  crowd  of  Ari- 
ZoniaiiN, 

In  unii  r  to  ascertain  what  the  real  senti- 
ment ui  llicse  people  was  on  the  subject  of 
joint  statehood,  a  short  resolution  protest- 
iii<„'  airaiiist  tlie  joint  Statehood  IJill  was 
read  through  a  megaphone  and  all  who 
were  opposed  to  joint  statehood  were 
adced  to  rise.  The  ^rand  stand  rose  as 
one  man.  In  order  to  learn  whether  the 
above  action  was  merely  a  temporary 
sentiment  or  the  exi)r(<ssion  of  the  real 
feelinjr  of  the  people,  fifty  men  who  harl 
volunteered  for  the  purpose,  passed 
through  the  grand  stand  with  petitions 
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reciting  the  opposition  of  our  people  to 
joint  statehood.  This  petition  within 
thirty  minutes  was  signed  by  over  three 
thousand  one  hundred  persons  and  lias 
already  been  presented  to  Congress.  All 
those  circulating  this  petition  kept  a  care- 
ful poll  of  persons  who  refused  to  sign. 
Every  person  in  the  crowd  wius  ap- 
proached, and  the  poll  shows  that  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  tliose  to  whom  the  peti- 
tion was  presented  failed  to  sign  the  same. 
We  therefore  believe  that  we  are  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that  the  ninety-eight  per 
cent  who  signed  the  petition  fairly  reflect 


THK  MAIN  STRECT  IN  PHOENIX  LIKING  CARNIVAL  TIME 


the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Arizona  on 
this  <|uestii)ii.  They  are  tiglitiiig  for  that 
fundamental  principle  recognized  by  the 
fj'tliei*s  of  the  nation,  that  just  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

The  reasons  for  the  determined  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Arizona  on  this  subject 
are  many  and  cogent,  and  are  shown  in 
the  following  memorial  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate  on  January  29,  last, 
by  the  Arizoiui  delegation  : 
To  ihr  Srnntr  of  the  United  Statcit: 

Ah  the  <lc!f>;jit^'s  of  the  people  of  Arizona, 
cominfj  to  Washington  from  all  Bwtions  of  our 
territory  aH  the  chosen  representatives  of  a  loyal 
Ameriean  people  to  express  their  earnest  and 
determined  oppofiition  to  the  proposed  union  with 
New  Mexico,  wc  rcsiHJCtfuliy  submit  the  following 


reasons  for  unalterable  opposition  of  the  citiMns 
of  Arizona  to  this  unjust  measure,  which  wc 
believe  viidates  the  very  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution: 

First— The  opposition  of  at  least  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Arizona,  as  proved 
i)y  the  written  protests  of  nearly  every  social, 
religious,  political  and  business  organization 
within  our  territory,  and  the  petitions  of  protest 
signed  by  many  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

Second— The  promise  by  Congress  in  the 
Enabling  Act  that  the  autonomy  of  Arizona 
should  be  pre8«>rved. 

Third — The  decided  racial  differences  between 
the  people  of  Arizona  an<l  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  who  are  not  only  different 
in  rm  e  and  largely  in  language,  but  have  entirely 
different  customs,  laws  and  ideals  and  would 


have  but  little  prospect  of  successful  amalgama- 
tion. 

Fourth— The  radical  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences in  laws,  legal  customs  and  procedure  of 
the  two  territories. 

Fifth— The  fact  of  unquestioned  proof  that 
Arizona  is  developing  most  rapidly  and  substan- 
tiiilly  both  ill  resources  and  po|)ulation,  the  per- 
manency and  high  character  of  its  population, 
nnd  the  certainty  that  through  the  development  of 
its  great  natural  resources,  an<l  the  immense 
b«iii'fit  to  be  derived  from  the  government  irri- 
gation works  now  under  actual  construction 
within  its  borders,  .\rizona  will  eventimlly  reach 
such  proportions,  both  in  resources  and  popula- 
tion, as  will  warrant  Congress  in  urging  its 
admission  to  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

Sixth  — A  dual  set  of  excellent  public  buildings 
existing  throughout  both  territories,  the  value  of 
which  wouhl  lie  largely  destroyed  by  the  proposed 
merger. 

Seventh— The  unwieldy  siie  of  the  proposed 
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joint  state,  the  consequent  great  expense  in  I'lm- 
ductinjf^  a  state  government,  an«l  the  rugged  and 
vulcanic  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try existing  between  the  settled  communities  of 
the  two  territories. 

Eighth  — The  exceeding  difficulty  of  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  debts  of  the  two  territories, 
certain  counties  in  New  Mexico  being  practically 
bankrupt  and  their  set^'urities  at  a  great  discount, 
while  Arizona's  securities,  territorial,  county  antl 
municipal,  arc  well  above  par  and  of  the  highest 
character. 

Ninth  — The  objection  by  the  people  of  Arizona, 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  Anu'ri<'nnR,  to 
the  probability  of  the  control  of  public  nflfairs 
by  people  of  a  different  ruci'.  many  of  whom  <lo 
not  speak  the  English  language,  and  who  out- 
number the  people  of  Arizona  two  to  one,  while 
the  assessed  Talu8ti«>n  of  Arizona  excceils  that  of 
New  Mexico  by  over  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  reasons  we  request 
that  the  joint  statehood  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  be  amended:  By  striking  out  of  the  hill 
all  reference  t(»  Arizona,  ff,  howc\er,  an  expres- 
sion at  the  polls  is  deemed  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, we  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide: That  Ivefore  the  holding  of  the  t'onstitu- 
tional  convention,  the  question  uf  joint  statehood, 
free  from  any  otljcr  issue,  be  submitti<l  ti)  the 
qualified  voters  of  Arizona  and  New  .Mexico, 
voting  separately  at  a  special  election  called  for 


that  purpose  only,  to  be  held  on  the  same  day 
in  both  territories,  and  unless  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  each  territory, 
no  Constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  joint  state  shall  be  held. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
r)wiglit  B.  Hciird.  Bhoeiiix,  Ariz., 

Irrigation  rjirm'g  and  Investm't  Securities 

Roy  S.  Goodriih,  Phoenix,  Ariz  Attorney 

James  .1.  Riggs,  Dos  t'abezos  Stockman 

Alfred  (jTHtfu,  I'ritwott,  Ariz  Catholif  Pastor 

W.  S.^M^  Pima  County,  Arix  Cattleman^T^ ddgj 

Lee  Crnndall,  Olol>e,  Ariz  Miner 

r>.  J.  Brannen,  Flagstaff,  Ariz  Physician 

CiiNtrge  K.  French.  Nogalcs,  Ariz  Attorney 

W.  II.  Brophy,  Bisbee,  Ariz  Banker 

L.  R.  Pirtle,  Douglas,  Ariz  Banker 

B.  A.  Packard,  Nnco. . Live  Slock  and  .Agriculture 
FMgar  S.  Campbell,  Prescott,  Ariz  Mining 

A.  J.  Doran,  Prescott,  Ariz  Mining 

Frank  R.  Stewart,  Prescott .. />(/i7(/ Journa/ .Vnu  c 
Robt.  E.  Morrison,  Prescott,  .Ariz  I^'iwyer 

B.  A.  Fowler.  Phoenix,  Ariz  Ran<  her 

lljirvcy  .M.  .Shields,  BisU'c.  .  Episcopal  Clernvtnan 
Eugene  Brady  O'Neill,  by  D.  B.  H.,  Phoenix, 

Ariz  lawyer 

A.  J.  Chandler,  Mesa,  Ariz  Irrigation 

Arizona  ha.s  been  developingr  alonf;  the 
very  liijrhest  eoonomic  lines  diirinp  the 
piist  ten  years,  and  the  ten  years  to  eoine 
can  not  fail  to  show  a  far  greater  srrowth. 
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AN  ARIZONA  HOMIC 

The  Territory'  of  Arizona  spends  more 
per  capita  on  her  public  schools  than  any 
state  or  territory  except  Texas.  Her 
schoolteachers  are  paid  a  higher  salary 
than  is  paid  in  any  state  in  the  Union, 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  are 
graduates  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learninfT.  The  Territorial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  Prescott  passed  unanimously 
resolutions  protest iner  against  the  union 
with  New  Mexico,  on  January  5.  190J3. 

The  following  table  taken  from  our 
school  census  illustrates  the  satisfactory' 
growth  of  the  Arizona  school  system.  This 
growth  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions of  a  right  kind  of  development: 

Incrwue 
in  Ten 

ISM.  1905.  Yf*n. 

School  census   15,201  29,290  92.6 

Schools    219  523  139.2 

Teachers    314  538  121.3 

ExpenJitures  ..  .$201, 307.89    $533.668. 1<»  165 

Properties   414,447.00     92r.,033.00  123 

Bonded  indebted- 
ness   425,407.83   

Excess    value  of 

property    414,447.00  499.625.17   

Total  expendi- 
tures.  1895  to 

1904,  in.  luMve  $3.5.';7,784.1 1   

Arizona's  population,  according  to  the 


census  of  1900,  was  122.921,  of  whom  about 
twenty  thousand  were  Indians.  Her  popu- 
lation, bjused  on  the  last  reirister  of  pro- 
test and  the  school  census,  is  to-day  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

Arizona's  people  are  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, composed  of  the  best  type  of  citizens 
from  all  portions  of  the  union,  and  the 
best  class  of  immigrants  from  other  coun- 
tries. Their  ideals  of  social  conditions. 
Christian  civilization,  modern  progress, 
and  future  development  are  of  the  high- 
est.  The  census  of  1900  showed  that  less 


PART  OF  A  FOREST 
10,000  square  miles  in  extent 

than  614  per  cent  of  our  white  population, 
including  a  small  number  of  Mexicans,  are 
illiterate. 

Society  is  as  highly  organized  in  Ari- 
zona as  in  any  eastern  community  and  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  gov- 
ernor's report,  showing  the  growth  in 
churches  and  church-membership,  are 
most  significant: 

Inmsw 

1895.  1908.     Per  crnL 

fhurehcs   103  171  66 

Preachers    Ill  254  128.8 

Nfemliers   11,562       47.622  311 

Sunday-school  scholars.  6,147  22,124  2.59 
Properties  $594,900    $936,732  57 
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The  principal  industries  of  Arizona  arc 
mining,  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock- 
raising,  wool-prowing  and  lumbering. 
When  Alexan(ler  Von  Humboldt  passed 
through  Arizona  in  the  early  portion  of 
this  century,  he  predicted  that  in  the 


business  blocks,  and  best  of  all,  thousands 
of  substantial  homes,  the  majority  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  men  who  live  in 
them. 

The  mining  of  copper  is  a  peculiar 
industry,  and  as  carried  on  in  Arizona  is 


ALFALFA  PASTl  ltK.S 
Sis  crop«  of  thit  (Tain  ran  b«  produced  in  Ariiona  in  our  ynr 


mountains  of  that  section  would  eventu- 
ally be  found  the  greatest  mineral  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  immense 
development  now  going  on  in  the  mining 
industry  of  our  territory  seems  to  fulfil 
this  prophecy. 

Our  greatest  production  is  in  copper. 
Last  year  the  copix'r  mines  of  Arizona 
produced  241,4()().(XM)  pounds  of  copper, 
or  an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent  in 
eleven  years.  Arizona  is  second  among 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  union  in 
copper  production,  and  with  the  immense 
development  now  going  forward  should 
soon  be  first.  The  mining  camps  are  a 
thing  of  the  pa.st  and  are  being  supplanted 
by  mining  towns  and  cities  which  would 
be  a  credit  fo  any  community.  These 
cities  have  municipal  water-works,  electric 
street  railways,  public  libraries,  good  ho- 
tels, two  and  three  story  stone  and  brick 


as  much  manufacturing  as  mining.  The 
great  copper  deposits,  through  tlu;  careful 
and  scientific  investigation  made,  are 
found  to  Ik?  practically  unlimited.  Near 
Bisbee  and  other  of  our  co[)pt'r  mining 
sections,  co|)i)er  deposits  linve  been  de- 
veloped through  diamond-drill  borings, 
which  a.ssures  the  permanency  of  these 
mining  sections. 

In  the  town  of  Douglas,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Arizona,  which  I  visited 
htst  November,  I  saw  four  substantial 
brick  and  stone  churches,  just  finished  or 
ill  process  of  const  met  i(ui,  a  $3r).0(K> 
Y.  M.  ('.  A.  building  just  being  com|)leted 
and  over  a  hundn?d  brick  houses  in  actual 
const  ruction. 

The  develo{)m('nt  of  agriculture  by  irri- 
gation in  the  valleys  of  Arizona  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  West.  A  <piarter  of 
a  million  acres  are  now  cultivated  within 
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tlie  torritory.  sorved  by  many  eanals, 
whose  comhiiu'd  h'li^th  is  l.TTfi  inilt*s. 
New  canals  are  in  coui'se  of  construction 
wherever  water  is  avaihihle  for  irrifration. 
and  this  is  but  the  beginuinir  of  Arizona's 
irrifration  development,  for  in  addition 
to  the  water  at  present  diverted  for  irri- 
gation, the  United  States  government, 
under  the  wise  provisions  of  the  national 
Reclamation  Act,  is  constructinfr  in  Ari- 
zona two  immens«^  storage  reservoirs,  one 
near  Phoenix  for  the  bi'nefit  of  tlie 
wonderfully  fertile  lands  of  the  Salt  Hiver 
"Valley  and  the  other  near  Yxnna  for  the 
lienefit  of  lands  alon?  the  Colorado  River 
Valley,  largely  in  Arizona,  which  when 
completed  will  add  innnensely  to  the  culti- 
vated area  of  the  territor>'.  As  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  magniticent  land  ly- 
ing under  these  projects  no  one  can  fore- 
tell, as  more  economical  and  scientific 
methods  of  irrigation  are  employed,  what 
pro|)ortions  the  irrigated  area  may  reach. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent 
stati'inent  by  the  director  of  the  geologi- 
cal survey  gives  some  i<lea  of  tlie  certainty 
of  our  great  growth  in  this  direction: 


numbrr  dl  humwrof 
Sourre  of  watrr  fupply.  1002.  (arms  irri-      armi  im- 

Streams: 

Colorado  River  and  tribu- 
taries, exi'lusive  of  Little 
Colorado  River  and  tribu- 
taries, and  (lila  River  and 

tributarieH   274  10,661 

Little  Colorado   Hiver  and 

tributaries    456  11,776 

(lila  River  and  tribiitarie«, 
exi'lusive    of   Salt  River 

and  tributaries   1,669  80,448 

Salt  River  and  tributaries. .  1,29.3  1.18.S10 

White  River  and  tributaries.  6  384 
Other  sourees: 

Springs   41  1,061 

\Vell8   IL'8  4,110 

All  aourees    3,867  247,250 

STATEMENT  OK  THE  DIRECTOR  IN  JAXrABT,  19(>6. 

The  Reflamation  Service  has  under  eonsidera- 
tion  a  nun>l)er  of  |>roje<.*tH  in  Arizona,  upon  two 
of  which  actual  ponstruetion  has  commenced. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Salt  River  project,  which  will  increase  the  irri- 
gated area  in  Salt  River  Valley  by  100,000  acres; 
<'olorailo  Hiver  j)rojei'ts,  :tO(t,000  acres;  Little 
fVdorado.  80.000  acres;  Upper  (?ila,  40.000  acres; 
San  I'edro,  20,000  acres,  or  a  total  of  r»30,000 
acres. 

Recent  investigations  indicate  the  poB8il>ility  of 
exten<lin(;  irrigation  in  the  plateau  regions  of 
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tbe  north  and  clRewherc  by  pumping,  to  cover 
approximately  100,000  acres  more.  It  is  also 
believed  that  dry  farming  can  be  extended  over 
certain  areas  of  the  plateau  region  to  cover  many 
thousand  acres,  but  no  estimate  can  at  this  time 
be  given  as  to  the  extent. 

As  shown  by  the  above  estimates  it  seems  rea- 
sonable, within  the  next  generation,  to  bring 
under  irrigation  in  Arizona  a  total  of  887,000 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing 
that  nearly  a  million  acres  will  be  highly 
cultivated  in  Arizona,  with  the  known 
water  supply,  by  irrigation  alone,  nearly 
as  much  land  as  lies  within  the  entire  State 
of  Delaware. 

The  fact  that  the  climate  of  the  princi- 
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acres,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much  land  as 
is  now  irrigated. 

Comparisons  of  the  present  irrigated  areas 
with  the  areas  to  he  irrigated  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  are  subject  to  qualification,  on  account 
of  several  important  considerations.  The  areas 
now  under  irrigation  are  in  most  cases  dependent 
upon  a  precarious  water  supply,  and  the  lands 
produce  only  a  portion  of  the  products  which  will 
be  grown  with  a  complete  water  supply.  Under 
the  projects  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  an  ample  water  svipply  will  be 
available,  making  it  possible  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  to  make  a  satisfactory  living  upon 
corresponding  areas.  All  of  the  areas  reclaimed 
under  the  national  Re<'lamatinn  Act  will  be  in 
small  farm  units,  thus  materially  increasing  the 
numl)er  of  families.  There  are  in  the  more 
densely  settled  parts  of  the  country  l<K*alitie8 
where  (he  irrigated  lands  support  a  person  to  the 
acre. 


pal  valleys  of  Arizona  is  such  that  crops 
can  be  grown  continuously  the  whole  year 
inider  a  system  of  water  storage,  with  a 
soil  of  great  depth  antl  richness  continu- 
ously fertilized  by  nitrogenous  silt  from 
the  mountains,  makes  it  possible  to  timin- 
tain  a  large  population  on  a  comparatively 
simill  area.  W^hen  the  storage  reservoir 
near  Phoenix  is  completed,  it  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley will  have  an  intensively  cultivatetl 
irrigated  area  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sjind  acres:  larger  than  all  the  irrigated 
land  in  southern  California,  south  of 
Tehacapi  Pa.ss,  which  supports  five  popu- 
lous cities,  including  TiOs  Angeles. 

The  great  variety  and  character  of  the 
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crops,  many  of  which  can  be  {rrown  only 
in  a  limited  Jirea  in  the  United  States, 
makes  these  irripatcd  lands  highly  de- 
sirable to  the  best  class  of  honieseokers. 
Not  only  the  staple  en)ps  of  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  potatoes,  corn  and  alfalfa  fof  which 
six  crops  can  be  pnMluccd  in  one  year) 
and  most  of  the  deciduous  fruits  are 


sugar-beet  factory  is  already  being  con- 
structed near  Phoenix  and  others  are  con- 
templated. Many  flour  mills  of  the  most 
modern  e(inipment  are  in  operation  in  all 
the  irrigated  section.s,  furnishing  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  flour,  which  is  shipped 
throughout  the  territory. 
In  addition  to  the  land  that  can  be 


THE  WASTED  WATER  AT  PHOENIX 
Which  will  Iv  harnnecd  and  made  uarful  by  tlic  government  storage  wtirki 


grown,  but  the  scmitropical  fruits,  such 
as  lemon.s,  oranges,  flgs,  pomegranates, 
dates,  olives  and  grape  fruit  are  grown 
with  marked  success. 

The  Arizona  oranges  being  first  in  the 
New  York  market  bring  double  the  price 
of  the  California  oranges,  and  have  won 
first  premium  at  the  California  midwinter 
fair.  The  early  cantaloupes  grow  most 
prolilically.  whoh>  fields  having  averaged  as 
high  as  $;i()0  per  acre  in  one  season.  Sugar 
beets  grow  to  perfection  and  have  a  high 
I)erccntage  of  sugar.  On  account  of  the 
dry  atmospheric  conditions  the  beets  keep 
well  in  the  ground  for  nutny  months,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  a  factory  to  operate  al- 
most continually.     A  one-thousand-ton 


cultivated  through  irrigation  in  Arizona, 
there  is  a  large  area  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  territory'  which  can  l)e 
fanned  without  irrigation,  as  dry  farming 
is  now  satisfactorily  practiced  in  parts  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, where  the  rainfall  is  no  greater  than 
in  the  section  of  Arizona  referred  to. 
Large  apple  orchards  are  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Arizona,  under  dry 
farming,  an<l  the  fruit  is  of  such  a  fine 
quality  that  it  finds  a  demand  reaching 
even  to  London. 

The  commercial  and  banking  conditions 
throughout  Arizona  are  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  substantial  character.  There 
are  eleven  national  and  eighteen  terri- 
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torial  banks  in  our  territory,  having  a 
combined  capital  snd  surplus  of  $2,122,- 
675,  and  showing  individual  doposita  of 
nearly  $12,000,000.  Only  oue  bank  fail- 
lira,  and  that  for  a  very  small  amount, 
has  occurred  in  Arizona  durhii^  the  past 
ten  years,  and  commercial  failures  are 
very  rare. 

The  condition  of  the  live  stock  industry 
in  Arizona  is  most  satisfactory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  there  are  over  aix  hun- 
dred thoQBUid  head  of  cattle  in  the  terri- 
tory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  prob- 
ably at  least  three-fourths  of  a  million 
head  of  cattle  in  the  territory  to-day,  and 
a  million  sheep.  Our  live  stock  interests 
are  carefully  protected  by  a  code  of  sani- 
taiy  lavs  which  is  regarded  by  stockmen 
throughout  the  union  as  a  inodel  code. 
These  laws  are  strictly  enforced,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  no  outbreaks  of  contagious 
diseases  among  cattle  within  our  territory, 
and  are  practically  free  from  the  strinerent 
Federal  restrictions  placed  on  nearly  all 
other  range  states  and  territories.  The 
cattle  are  being  steadily  improved  by  the 
importation  d  the  very  best  of  breeding 
stock,  and  in  the  val  leys  the  raising  of  fine 
hones  (both  trotting  and  draft)  has  be- 
come an  important  and  growing  ind»if?tr>'. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Arizona 
has  within  it.s  borders  one  of  the  largest 
unbroken  vir^jin  forests  in  the  United 
States.  The  production  of  lumber  on  an 
extensive  scale  is  carried  on  in  the  north- 
ern  part  of  our  territory,  and  thi'i  in- 
dustry, under  the  wise  regulation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  should  continue  de- 
veloping most  satisfactorily. 

The  transportation  facilities  of  Arizona 
are  rapidly  being  extended.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  railway  were  built  within  the 
borders  of  the  state  during  the  p?is+  ^-oar, 
and  thousands  of  men  arc  now  employed 
on  new  railway  constmction  within  it. 

To  any  one  who  has  ever  traveled  across 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  argtiment  of 
the  unwieldy  size  of  the  proposed  joint 
state  will  strongly  appeal.  The  centers  of 
population  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
are  nearly  five  hundred  miles  apart,  are 
separated  by  ron^  and  volcanic  eonntry 
fiTuI  ( rossed  by  many  deep  carynnK. 
Nature  herself  has  made  it  impractical  to 
shorten  the  distances  between  the  centers 
of  population  in  the  two  territories. 

Acicona  and  N«w  Movico  together  havQ 


an  area  of  over  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thou-sand  square  miles  ;  more  than  five 
times  the  area  of  New  Eu'rland.  From 
Phoenix,  near  the  center  of  Arizona,  to 
Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  proposed  new 
state,  by  rail  is  651  miles.  It  costs  $30 
and  requires  twenty-eight  hours  to  get 
from  one  city  to  the  other.  From  Ynma, 
Arizona,  to  Santa  Fe  is  701  miles,  tlie  fare 
is  $40.25  and  thirty-two  hours  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  trip. 

Tlie  inoonvenienee  and  exorbitant  ex- 
pense of  earryinpr  on  a  state  government 
under  such  physical  disadvantages,  with 
our  system  of  political  conventions,  state 
legislatures,  etc.,  is  quite  apparent. 

The  following  quotation  from  the 
TTnited  States  Senate  Document  No.  216, 
presented  on  February  12  to  the  Senate, 
in  opposition  to  joint  statehood,  covers 
succinctly  some  of  our  practical  and  legal 
objections: 

New  states  may  bo  admitted  bjr  the  CongTMB 

into  the  union,  but  no  new  Btate  shall  be  formed 
or  erectc'l  within  tho  jiiri=<lietion  of  any  other 
state;  nor  iiny  state  be  formed  hy  the  junction 
of  two  or  mure  states,  or  parts  of  Htates,  without 
the  conaent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  con- 
eerofld,  as  well  as  of  ua  Congifsi. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  the 
pid>lif  press  that  the  real  opponents  to 
joint  statehood  were  the  large  miners  and 
the  railways,  and  that  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona had  but  little  interest  in  the  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delegation  of  Ari- 
zona citizens  which  went  to  Washin^n 
to  protest  apainst  this  union,  of  which  T 
had  the  honor  to  act  as  chairman,  went 
because  of  these  newspaper  rumors,  with 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  Congros  that, 
whatever  the  feeling  of  the  large  mining 
and  railroad  companies  might  be  on  this 
subject,  the  bone  and  onew  of  the  people 
were  thoroue:hly  in  earnest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  obnoxious  union  and  were 
very  glad  tiiat  in  this  instance  the  large 
corporations  were  of  the  same  mind. 

The  Foraker  amendment  to  the  Joint 
Statehood  Bill  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  prompt  admission  of  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  as  a  joint  state,  but  pro- 
vides that  unless  a  majority  of  the  electors 
in  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  voting 
separately,  favor  joint  stati'hood,  the 
union  shall  not  be  forced  upon  them.  This 
amendment  is  certainly  a  fair  solution  of 
the  much-discuased  statehood  qnestion, 
and  its  adoption  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
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'  people  of  Arizona.  The  defeat  of  jointure 
at  the  polls  will  leave  the  people  of  each 
territory  under  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
emmeiit  witil  fhey  have  grown  to  saeh 
proportions,  both  in  population  and  re- 
sources, that  the  nation  will  welcome  them 
to  the  sisterhood  of  states  as  independent 
commonwealths. 

We  recognize  fully  the  inequalities  of 
taxation  existing  in  Arizona— as  well  as 
in  idl  poitions  of  the  nnion^and  our 
present  t^overnor,  an  appointee  of  the 
President,  has  recently  taken  a  bold  and 
eonrageouB  stand  in  an  effort  to  adjust 
this  vexed  taxation  question,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  mines.  Through  a  board  of 
equalization,  which  he  appointed,  the  as- 
sessment of  the  mines  in  Arizona  was  last 
summer  raised  over  $9,000,000,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  in  January 
deeided  that  this  twritoxial  board  had  tiw 
power  to  make  the  raise.  It  is  apparent, 


therefore,  that  we  in  Arizona  thoroughly 
realize  the  necessity  of  adjiistint:  these  in- 
equalities of  taxation  and  that  a  decidedly 
improved  condition  is  now  being  brought 
about  by  our  present  governor  and  his 
appointees,  backed  by  public  opinion. 
The  satisfactory  solution  of  this  intricate 
problem  of  taxation  really  lies  with  the 
home-makers  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  in  the 
character  and  rapid  increase  of  these 
home-makers  that  our  absolute  faith  in 
our  ahility  satisfaetorily  to  adjust  this 
problem  rests. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  immense  and  rapidly 
developinpr  resources  of  Arizona.  Her 
people  have  no  fear  of  the  future;  they 
only  ask  to  be  let  alone  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  within 
their  own  boundaries,,  and  inspired  by 
those  American  ideals  wfaieh  have  made 
the  winning  ol  the  West  possible. 
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FBBDEBIC  AUSTIN  OOO 


IS  the  stotelj  Gmiard 

steamer  Ivemia,  one 
bright  morning  in  early 
March,  made  her  way 
slowly  up  the  harbor 
toward  the  famous  old 
Charlesfeown  doekyards 
at  Boston,  the  most  in- 
different observer  could  not  have  failed 
to  note  a  remarkable  transformation  in 
her  appearance.  Against  the  rilining 
white  background  of  her  figure  came  out 
a  succession  of  brilliant  colors  fairly 
kaleidoscopic  under  the  play  of  sunshine 
and  shadow.  There  were  patches  of  red 
and  green  and  yellow,  with  here  and  there 
a  liberal  admixture  of  hhie  and  scarlet 
and  crimson.  It  was  as  if  by  some  strange 
magic  the  steamer's  broad  decks  were  be- 
ing converted  before  one's  very  eyes  into 
gigantie  flower-gardens.  The  illusion, 
however,  was  soon  dispelled.  As  the  good 
ship  drew  within  hailing  distance  of  the 


wharf  her  hlosMming  effect  beeame 

pable  of  an  easy  and  by  no  mcana  super- 
natural explanation.  It  was  due  to  noth- 
ing move  or  less  than  the  picturesque  oos- 
tumeg  worn  by  some  two  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  thronging 
fba  decks  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  end 
of  a  long  and  wearisome  steerage  joomey 
across  seas. 

To  be  exact,  the  Ivemia  carried  1,740 
passengers.  Of  these  1,522  had  made  the 
trip  in  the  steerage,  while  but  146  traveled 
second  cabin  and  only  seventy-two  sa- 
loon. The  steerage  crowd  was  easily  the 
most  interestinfT.  Tt  had  been  crathcred 
from  almost  every  corner  of  Europe  and 
vraa  composed  of  human  bebigs  of  the 
most  widely  differentiated  raeei^  tongues, 
and  social  conditions.  Most  conspicuous 
were  the  Hungarians,  about  six  hundred 
in  all,  who,  as  appeared  subsequently,  had 
first  assembled  at  the  Croatian  port  of  Fi- 
ume  to  sail  on  a  Mediterranean  steamer  to 
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New  York,  but  missing  oonnectiun  had 
been  arat  overland  to  Uverpool  to  take 
passage  on  the  Ivemia.  Nearty  half  of 

them  were  women.  These  were  in  full 
national  dress,  which  not  only  in  splendor 
of  eolor  but  also  in  economy  of  material 
giave  pretty  much  the  effect  of  the  chorus 
(oi  a  comic  opera.  Each  wore  on  her  head 
a  showy  eoarl  of  aoarlet,  yellow,  or  orange. 
The  costumes  of  the  men  were  scarcely 
less  brilliant.  Though  classed  together  as 
Hungarians,  these  people  spoke  half  a 
doien  different  tongues  and  could  con- 
yerse  together  only  through  the  medium 
of  interpreters.  Besides  the  Hungarians 
the  ship  carried  390  Italians,  120  RoBaian 
Jews,  about  two  hundred  Scandinavians, 
150  English  and  Irish,  fifteen  Turks,  four- 
teen Armenians,  twelve  Germans,  ten 
Finns  and  five  French,  all  of  whom  added 
in  their  own  way  to  the  variegated  appear- 
ance  of  the  crowd. 

For  nearijr  an  hoar  the  stream  flowed 
steadily  across  the  gan^-ay.  At  the  shore 
end  the  throng  was  narrowed  to  single 
file  so  that  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital physician  could  look  sharply  for  per- 
sons who  bore  the  marks  of  disease  or  in- 
firmity. Thenee  it  spread  again  into  tiie 
pen  where  long  stairways  guarded  by  rail- 
ings led  down  to  the  inspectors'  desks. 

By  the  next  day  practically  all  of  the 
newcomers  who  had  succeeded  in  satisfy- 
ing the  officials  of  their  fitness  to  become 
residents  of  the  country,  and  who  had  any 
definite  plans  for  the  fatnre,  were  settinir 
out  to  begin  their  new  life.  About  one 
hundred  and  aeventy-five  of  the  Scan- 


dinavians started  on  the  overland  trip 
to  the  great  farming  regions  of  the 
Northwest.  Most  of  the  Hungarians  and 
some  of  the  Irish,  Germans  and  Armeni- 
ans pushed  on  toward  the  mining  districts 
of  western  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  tiie 
Italians  left  for  New  York  and  other  sea- 
board cities  to  join  relatives  and  old 
friends  or  to  seek  employmeot  A  retj 
considerable  portion  made  SO  effort  to  grt 
beyond  Boston. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ivemia  was  pre- 
paring to  set  sail  again  fur  Europe, 
whence  within  the  space  of  four  short 
weeks  she  would  return  similarly 
freighted;  likely  enoagh  with  a  steerage 
throng  a  third  larger  and  twiee  as  wmauh 
politan. 

Only  those  who  know  the  foreigner  best 

appreciate  the  complexity  of  tJ^e  influ- 
ences and  conditions  that  bring  him  here. 
They  understand  that  only  very  rarely 
can  it  be  said  that  any  one  motive  alone 
has  prompted  emigration  in  even  an  in- 
dividual case,  much  less  throughout  a 
group  or  elaas.  A  Bnssian  Jew  tells  me 
that  he  is  in  America  because  he  hates  the 
rule  of  the  Czar,  but  frankly  admits  that 
if  he  could  have  made  a  living  for  his 
family  in  the  old  home  he  would  have  re- 
mained there  the  rest  of  his  da>^.  His 
neighbor  testifies  that  it  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  Kishinev  massacre  that  led 
him  to  migrate,  but  he  also  explains  that 
he  should  never  have  thought  of  coming 
to  America  bat  for  the  f aet  that  an  tmele 
settled  in  New  York  a  dozen  years  apo  and 
prospered.  An  Italian  ditch-digger  avows 
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fliat  lie  is  here  only  for  worie  and  wages 

during  a  summer.  His  fellow-townsman, 
however,  is  ambitious  to  givt>  hi'?  children 
the  advantages  they  can  not  have  in 
Naples  but  may  have  in  Boston,  and  so 
he  is  counting  the  days  until  his  savings 
can  bring  them  over  and  settle  them  in  an 
American  home.  And  ao  one  might  go 
on  enumerating  cases  from  actual  life, 
all  of  which  serve  as  types  and  help  to 
explain  why  our  immigrants  to-day  are 
eo  beterogeneooa  a  mass. 

One  Tery  important  fhinf ,  whieh  we 

know  now,  hut  which  we  had  oi.h-  the 
barest  intimations  of  a  few  years  ago,  is 
fhat  the  volume  of  our  annual  immigra- 
tion is  qidte  out  of  proportion  to  what  the 
ordinary  normal  influences  controlling  the 
movements  of  population  would  make  it 
In  other  wordHs,  it  has  been  diaeovered 
that  after  all  the  social,  economic,  politi- 
cal, religious  and  purely  personal  motives 
for  immigration  hare  been  dnly  taken  into 
account,  we  have  not  yet  a  sufficient  aggre- 
pate  of  impelling  forces  to  explain  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our 
immigrants  which  the  past  few  years  have 
witnessed.  Happily,  in  discovering  this 
fact  we  have  also  unearthed  the  reasons 
for  it.  Briefly  stated,  these  are  that  a  very 
considerable  element  in  our  yearly  influx 
of  aliens  is  the  product  of  artificial  stimu- 
lation at  the  hand  of  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests whose  purposes  are  best  served  by 
the  deliberate  promotion  of  widespread 
emigration  from  Europe.  And  herein  we 
have  f  onnd  an  aspeet  of  the  immigratimi 
problem  no  h^-^s  vital  than  novel. 

Under  certain  conditions,  as  when  an 
Australia  is  to  be  peopled,  direct  stimu- 
lation of  emigration  may  be  proper 
enough  and  actiinlly  beneficial  to  -every- 
body concerned,  but  on  the  face  of 
things  it  has  no  rightful  plaee  in  the 
transplanting  of  European  peop^^'-  to 
America.  It  should  be,  and  generally 
is,  accepted  as  a  maxim  that  aliens  who 
take  up  their  residence  in  our  country 
should  do  so  in  every  case  voluntarily,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  under  no 
sort  of  external  pressure.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  fact  has  been  uncovered  that 
thousands  of  Europeans,  especially  Hun- 
garians and  Italians,  are  hrouj^t  to 
America  every  year  through  the  indnee- 


ments  hdd  out  to  them  by  parties  irbo  ex- 
pect to  profit  by  their  migration,  it  may 
be  affirmed  without  hesitation  thnt  the 
phase  of  the  immigration  problem  which 
calls  for  most  immediate  and  deeifliT0 
action  to-day  is  the  reducing  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  volume  it  would  normally  8ua> 
tain  if  fixed  solely  by  the  bona  fide  enter* 
prise  of  the  immigrants  themselves. 

As  things  now  are,  the  first  and  most  \ 
obvious  step  to  take  is  to  cut  away  every  \ 
form  of  artificial  stimulus  to  immigrati<m.  j 
This  task  may  be  attacked  while  we  are 
yet  debating  questions  of  admission  and 
exclusion,  urban  congestion,  and  distribu- 
tion and  assimilation.  Few  people  realize, 
because  few  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
how  strong  are  the  mercenary'  influences 
which  are  all  tlie  time  at  work  drawing 
into  the  swift  stream  of  migration  men 
and  women  who  ought  never  to  leave  thefar 
old  homes  and  under  normal  eonditious 
would  never  do  so.  This  fostering  of 
immigration  for  the  money  that  there  is 
in  it  is  an  unmitigated  eviL  It  is  such 
whether  regarded  from  our  own  stand- 
point or  from  that  of  the  immigrant  him- 
self, and  every  effort  made  to  counteract 
it  is  wisely  directed. 

Not  ]r.'n-j-  p.rro  n  lady  connected  with  the 
Associated  Charities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  called  at  the  Immigrati<m  Bu- 
reau in  Washington  and  reported  the  case 
of  a  Hungarian  family  which  admirably 
illustrates  one  aspect  of  the  evil  of  enticed 
immigration.  The  entire  family  in  ques- 
tion, consisting  of  husband,  wife  and  five 
children,  had  once  been  living  in  Buda- 
Pesth,  where  the  husband  was  a  barber 
and  the  wife  a  hairdresser.  Prosperity 
had  rewarded  their  industry  and  they 
had  come  to  be  far  better  situated  than 
the  average  people  of  their  class.  Both 
were  happy  and  content.  An  agent  of 
a  steamship  company,  however,  called 
upon  the  husband  and  represented  to  him 
th:it  Avhile  he  was  doing  very  nicely  in 
Buda-Pesth  he  could  do  twice  as  well  in 
America.  The  suggestion  of  emigration 
was  pondered  over  and  finally  acted  upon. 
The  barber  left  wife  and  children  and 
came  to  Baltimore,  expecting  by  his  labor 
eventually  to  make  for  them  a  home  in 
the  new  world. 

Finding  that  the  wages  paid  barbers  in 
Baltiaicffe  were  seareely  adequate  for  his 
own  support,  he  left  the  plaee  and  went 
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to  Washington,  where  he  got  a  position 
at  ten  dollars  a  . week.  This  income  en- 
abled liim  to  send  small  amounts  rej^ularly 
to  his  wife  and,  though  he  was  in  no  way 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  step  he  had 
taken,  he  resolved  to  make  th^  Frst  of  it 
and  continued  to  send  home  letter?; 
thoughtfully  conoealin?  the  i«al  struggle 
lie  wuH  having.  The  wife,  STipposing  that 
her  husband  was  realizing  the  expectations 
created  in  their  miuds  by  the  steamship 
agent,  sold  their  custom  and  houscliold 
belongings  and  came  In  Baltimore  with 
the  five  children,  rejoicing  in  tlie  pleasant 
surprise  which  she  was  preparing.  The 
surprise,  however,  under  the  circum- 
stances was  anything  bat  pleasant.  The 
hnaband,  in  response  to  tiie  telegram  giv* 
ing  him  his  first  intimation  of  the  family's 
arrival,  hastened  to  Baltimore  and  rnn- 
ducted  his  loved  ones  back  to  his  cheet  le.ss 
room  in  Waahiiigton. 

No  time  was  required,  of  course,  for  the 
wife  to  realia«  the  error  into  which  she 
had  imwittingly  fallen,  and  in  a  short 
while  she  became  so  hysterical  from  dis- 
tress and  homesickness  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lady  who  reported  the  case  she 
would  shortly  have  to  be  eonfined  to  some 
institution  for  the  insane.  No  relief  could 
be  fortheoiuing  from  the  Immigration 
Bureau,  since  after  aliens  are  onee  legally 
admitted  to  the  country  thcrf^  nre  no 
means  by  which  they  can  be  deported.  In 
SQeh  a  manner  was  one  happy  and  pros- 
pero\:s  European  family  involved  in  ma- 
terial and  mental  ruin  simply  because  of 
the  desire  of  a  steamship  agent  to  increase 
his  business  by  selling  the  several  tickets 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
America.  The  case,  with  minor  varia- 
tions, could  he  dnplieated  seoces  of  timea 
in  the  charity  records  of  any  of  our  great 
cities;  and  with  the  added  feature  of  in* 
rapacity,  disease,  or  degradation  on  die 
part  of  the  immigrants  thus  thrown  upon 
us,  it  could  be  paralleled  unknown  hun- 
dreds of  times. 

The  stimnlatum  of  immigratioB  to-day 
comes  from  three  main  sources :  (1)  trans- 
portation companies,  diiefly  the  great 
transatlantic  steamship  lines;  (2)  a  yarie* 
gated  class  of  European  "agents"  and 
** runners"  whose  relations  with  the 
steamship  companies  are  not  always  easy 
to  make  out,  and  (3)  large  employers  and 
employment  agencies  in  tiie  United  States. 


In  treating  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  separately  with  the  first  and  second, 
though  tbej  are  by  no  means  identioaL 

Tnn>portatl4Mi  tioiBUMnlet  sad  iBMMlintlMI 

Tlie  incitement  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States  by  interested  parties  is  no 
new  phenomenon.  As  far  hack  as  1891  it 
was  deemed  a  matter  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  call  for  legislation  by  Congress, 
and  in  that  year  was  enacted  a  statute  by 
which  effort  was  made  to  restrict  immi- 
gration to  the  number  of  those  who  should 
seek  homes  or  employment  in  this  coun- 
try pnrdy  of  tiieir  own  aeoord. 

Thh  measure  having  become  plainly  in- 
adequate, in  1903  its  terms  were  stiffened 
hy  amendments  providing,  among  other 
things,  that  the  soliciting  of  immigration 
by  transportation  companies  or  their 
agents,  orally,  or  in  writing  or  printing, 
should  constitute  a  criminal  offense  pun- 
ishable by  fine,  and  providing  also  that 
at  every  port  where  transportation  com- 
panies adl  tidcets  to  aHens  fhey  must  post 
conspicuously  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try concerned.  Even  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, was  only  indifferently  successful. 
The  large  numbers  of  sick,  disabled, 
pauper  and  immoral  Europeans  who  con- 
tinued to  he  hronght  to  the  Amerioan 
ports  were  quite  enough  in  themselves  to 
create  a  .suspicion  that  their  coming  bad 
not  been  due  solely  to  their  own  initiative. 

This  feeling  became  so  strong  among 
persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  that 
soon  after  Mr.  Sargent  took  charge  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  sending  an  inspector  through  all  the 
more  important  European  countries  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  to  what  extoit 
emigration  to  the  United  States  was  being 
augmented  by  the  activity  of  transporta- 
tion oompaidea  and  their  various  sorts  of 
agents.  The  man  selected  for  the  mission 
was  Mr.  Marcus  Bratin  and  it  is  to  his 
careful  work,  together  with  that  of  more 
recent  inspectors  like  Mr.  Maurice  Fish- 
berg,  that  we  owe  pretty-  much  all  that  we 
know  of  the  actual  processes  and  extent  of 
asnsted  immigration  in  late  years. 

Mr.  "nrriiin  sailed  forlTamburg  in  April, 
1904,  and  entered  upon  a  minute  investi- 
gation which  led  him  up  and  down 
through  Europe  a  total  distance  of 
twenty-five  thousand  miles.  Conditiom 
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in  ten  leadinir  ocnintria  and  at  aizte^  hn- 
portaat  porta  were  studied  \ntli  nntiring 
diligence.  Upon  his  return  he  made  an 
daliorate  repoit  which  may  be  found  in 

the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissionor- 
Qeneral  of  Immigration  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1904.  In  this  very  interest- 
ing document  the  inspector  expressed  the 
C(nivir'*ion  that  but  for  the  activity  of  the 
transportation  companies  in  their  hunt 
for  brndneaw,  fhe  volume  of  immigratimi 
into  the  United  States  would  not  ezoeed 
one-half  of  the  present  figures. 

Here  is  revealed  a  state  of  aflaiis  wUeh 
may  well  challenge  attention.  All  of  the 
great  transatlantic  steamship  companies, 
as  the  Cunard,  the  White  Star,  the  Ham- 
burg^-Ameriean,  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  are  served  throughout  Europe  by  a 
vast  body  of  agents  ranging  in  importance 
from  tiie  eompBniea'  Tcprescntativea  at 
leading  ports  like  ITainVin!;!.  Tjiverpool, 
and  Naples  to  ignorant  Austrian  and  Ital- 
ian peasants  who  perchance  have  never 
wandered  a  hundred  miles  from  their 
native  villages  but  who  nevertheless,  for 
the  sake  of  the  commissions  they  hope  to 
be  paid,  «xe  active  in  stirring  np  their 
fellows  to  txy  their  fortunes  in  a  new 
world. 

It  wonld,  perhaps,  be  hardly  oorreet  to 

say  that  the  companies  maintain  this 
elaborate  hierarchy,  for  at  the  most  their 
connection  with  the  inferior  members  of 
it  ia  only  indirectly  through  the  superior 
ones.  The  line,  however,  between  the 
r^niiai'iy  commissioned  and  salaried  and 
fhe  practically  self-eonstitnted  agents  can 
not  be  determined  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy.  On  the  face  of  Uiings  the  situ- 
ation is  about  this:  eaeh  company  keeps 
up  an  authorized  apeney  at  important 
points;  these  appoint  sub-agents,  who  in 
turn  enlist  the  services  of  all  classes  of 
people  occnpyiuc^  nil  sorts  of  positions  to 
drum  np  traffic  f  ir  their  respective  lines; 
but  when  the  companies  are  taken  to  task 
for  the  abuses  committed  by  these  snb< 
agents  they  promptly  disclaim  all  connec- 
tion with  any  but  their  general  represent- 
atiTes  and  profess  to  be  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  abnormal  pressure  all  the 
time  being  put  upon  the  masses  of  Europe 
to  migrate. 

The  nominal  function  of  these  sub- 
agents,  so  far  as  thqr  have  any  at  all,  is 
to  supply  infimnatkm  when  called  upon, 


especially  regardmg  sailing  sdieddle^ 

rates,  and  other  details  of  ocean  traveL 
Practically,  however,  they  have  become  an 
army  of  reemitin|r  officers,  inlhinaeing 
and  enticing  people  with  all  degrees  of 
flfttTant  deceitful ness  to  begin  life  anew 
in  America— and,  of  course,  incidentally, 
to  take  passage  thither  on  one  of  their 
company's  ?^p1endid  new  liners  which  sails 
on  such  and  such  a  (very  convenient)  day, 
and  the  rates  on  whieh  sre  so  very,  veiy 
low! 

The  village  agents  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  district  agents  and  all  are  stimu- 
lated to  their  utmost  exertions  by  the 
ecnnmlssion  which  they  receive  when  they 
ddiver  their  passengers  at  the  steamship 
company's  docks.  "The  more  they  get, 
says  Mr.  Brnnn  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
Immigration  Bureau  during  his  tour  of 
inspection  **11ie  easbr  it  is  to  keep  up  the 
full  flow  of  tlie  tide,  and  the  interest  and 
excitement  in  the  movement  is  stimulated 
in  every  possible  way  where  the  emignu 
tion  fever  has  obtained  a  good  foothold. 
In  northern,  central,  and  southern  Europe 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  material 
to  work  upon,  and  tiie  most  remote  agri> 
cultural  valleys  are  invaded  by  agents 
with  advertising  matter  of  eveiy  deserip- 
tion  and  emigration  missionaries  ostensi- 
bly engafjed  in  other  business.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  organized,  most  energetically 
conducted,  branches  of  commerce  in  the 
worid." 

Tickets  are  sold  to  people  who  have  but 
the  vaguest  idea  of  where  they  are  going, 
who  lack  all  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  life  in  a  strange  country,  and  who  in 
many  eaaes  are  so  obviously  unfit  that  they 
can  not  possibly  be  made  to  pass  the  ad- 
mission examination  at  any  American 
port.  Every  sort  of  ingenuity  is  practiced 
to  "patch  up"  persons  afflicted  with  tra- 
choma, favns,  and  other  diseases  so  that 
they  may  succeed  in  getting  through. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  fix  responsi« 
laSty  lor  these  shameful  abusea  Most 
Eoropean  countries,  especially  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italyp  have  veiy  strict  laws 
against  tiie  antieinif  of  emigratiosi,  d^ 
signed,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  prevent  the 
draining  off  of  young  men  capable  of  mili- 
tary service.  The  energy  with  which  they 
have  generally  sought  to  secure  the  €aceei»* 
tion  of  these  laws  must  relieve  them  of 
any  great  measure  of  blame. 
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ObvioQBly  the  fault  lies  with  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  the  network  of  agen- 
cies which  exist  by  providing  them  with 
passenger  business.  Yet  it  will  not  do  to 
go  too  far  in  condemning  the  companies 
themselves,  for  their  guilt  ia  susceptible  of 
•  perfectly  natural,  even  if  not  wholly 
adequate,  explanation,  and  besides  the 
fault  is  not  all  their  own.  The  temptation 
to  exploit  immigrant  travel  to  the  utmost 
is  undeniably  strong.  Until  very  reemtly, 
at  least,  it  was  admitted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  that  the  trafSc 
of  the  Bteerage  mm  thdr  main  aoiiree  of 
income.  At  present  they  generally  claim 
that  this  is  not  true,  though  the  volnme  of 
this  traffic  has  latdqr  to  mereaaed  tiiat  it 
u  difficult  to  account  for  the  alleged  fall- 
ing off  of  profits,  and  the  bittern e5w  of 
the  famous  rate  war  of  the  summer  and 
antumn  of  1904  tends  to  make  ene  a  fait 
nspicious. 

In  any  event  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  immigrant  travel  ia  atiU  a  very  large 
item  on  the  companies'  account  books,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that,  other  things  being 

'  equal,  these  companies  should  desire  to 
inereaae  it  just  as  a  factory  owner  or  a 
mine  operator  would  want  to  increase  his 
oatpnt.  As  Mr.  Sargent  has  quite  rightly 
sdd,  "it  is  useless,  if  not  pnerile,  to  trust 
that  the  transportation  lines,  representing 
enormous  investments  of  capital,  oper- 
ated for  the  express  purpose,  will  not  re- 
sort to  every  known  means  to  seeore  pas- 
sengers, or  that  persons  acting  as  their 
l^ents  in  foreign  countries  will  not  do 
likewise  to  seenre  commissifms,  even  if 

-  such  acts  involve  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  former  ia  quite 
natural,  indeed,  commendable,  within  law- 
fnl  limitations ;  the  latter  may  be  reason- 
ably anticipated."  The  ethics  of  the  mat- 
ter may  lie  pretty  plainly  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, but  practical  eqwrienee  teashes 
what  may  be  eleariy  eipeeted. 

The  difficult  thing  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  companies  are  guilty 
of  positive  misconduct  in  the  matter  as 
eomjiared  with  the  measora  in  whidi  th^y 

are  the  more  or  Ic^s  nnconscions,  even  un- 
willing, victims  of  their  self-serving  Euro- 
pean agents  and  "feeders"  The  be^ 
evidence  that  can  be  gathered  goes  to  "ho'v 
thati  on  the  whole,,  the  companies  en- 


deavor to  comply  with  the  law— the  letter, 
at  least,  if  not  the  spirit.  They  know  that 
they  are  held  to  account  for  eveiy  immi> 
grant  whom  th^  transport  to  onr  coasts. 
If  they  bring  persons  whom  the  immi- 
grant inspectors  refuse  to  admit  they  are 
bound  to  pay  for  the  bowed  and  lodging  of 
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such  persons  while  in  the  detention  pens 
ud  eventnaUy  to  cany  them  back  to  their 
homes  free  of  charge.  If  they  bring  per> 

sons  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  disease  existed  at 
the  time  of  embarkation  and  might  have 
been  detected  by  a  competent  physician, 
they  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollam  for  every  such  person  transported 
and  must  supply  free  board,  lodging,  and 
return  passage. 

These  requirements  unquestionably 
operate  sa  a  valuable  check  upon  the  zeal 
of  the  companies  for  immigration  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
legislation  of  this  character  that  one 
means  is  afforded  us  of  ameliorating  the 
as.sisted  immigration  evil  in  the  future. 
When  steamship  officials  come  to  under^ 
stand  a  little  more  clearly  that  the  trans- 
porting of  diseased,  impoverished,  and  de- 
fective persons  has  become  a  source  of 
po^tive  financial  loss,  throngh  fties  and 
'^^fu^als  to  admit  at  the  immigration  porta, 
they  will  not  be  long  in  finding  a  way  to 
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protect  themselves  ag&inst  the  impovitioiiB 

of  their  over-zealous  employees  and  self- 
appointed  servitors.  Already  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  our  inamgnr 
tion  inspectors  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  had  a  noticeable  effect, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  steamship 
companies  themselves  have  begun  to  make 
a  thoroiifrli  sifting^  of  the  people  who  apply 
at  their  iiuropeau  agencies  for  tickets  to 
America.  The  worst  type  of  Hungarians, 
for  example,  are  usually  in  such  a  physi- 
cal and  financial  condition  that  they 
would  almost  certainly  be  rejected  by  the 
Amorioan  inspectors ;  hence  the  companies 
shield  themselves  agfainst  probable  Ic^s  by 
carrying  these  people  to  England  where 
immigrant  regulations  are  not  so  rigid. 

But  while  as  a  rule  it  is  the  most  ipr^o- 
rant,  most  credulous,  and  least  desii-able 
elements  of  the  European  peasantry  that 
are  chiefly  appealed  to  by  the  immigra- 
tion promoters,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  efforts  of  these  men  induce  the  re- 
moval to  America  of  large  numbers  of 
people  who  can  not  be  denied  admission 
under  any  reasonable  exclusion  regula- 
tions. The  problem  must  be  dealt  with  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.    Tt  is  es- 1 
sentially  international  in  character  and| 
can  never  be  solved  with  eomplete  satis-  ' 
faction  until  the  nations  concerned  taliei 
it  up  toirt  thcr  and  work  out  a  common  \ 
program  of  action.  ' 

First  of  all,  those  nations  which  already 
have  laws  prohihitinfr  the  enticing  of  emi- 
gration must  be  stirred  to  greater  vigi- 
lance and  energy  in  the  exeeation  of  them. 
In  the  socond  place,  countries  like  Sjjitzej- 
land  which  have  no  such  ledslatioji.  UncT 
*  which  in  consequence  have  become  the 
rendoEVous  of  emigration  agents  and  run- 
ners, must  be  broniiht  to  the  point  of  act- 
ive cooperation  toward  the  suppression  of 
the  illicit  business.  Thirdly,  the  steam- 
*8hip  companies  being  themselves  largely 
inteniational  and  therefore  immune  from 
close  control  should  be  subjected  to 
enough  pressnre  to  keep  their  solicitation 
of  business  within  lefritimate  bounds. 

The  mere  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
snb*agent  here  and  there  has  litUe  or  no 
effect  upon  the  general  situation.  It  does 
not  bring  the  steamship  companies  into 
the  controvert  and  apparently  only 


stimulates  other  agents  to  more  adroit 
methods  of  evading  the  law.  In  any  indi- 
vidual case  the  ticket  sold  to  an  "aadsted" 
emigrant  passes  throngh  so  many  hands 
before  it  reaches  him,  and  the  original 
commission  for  handling  the  business  is 
snbdiTided  so  many  times,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  lay  hold  of  the  guilty 
party  if  the  company  itself  is  eliminated. 

i'  maiiy,  the  work  of  inspection  must  be 
transferred  as  far  as  possible  from  Ameri- 
can to  European  ports.  Altliough  no  act- 
ive steps  have  yet  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  well  known  that  tide  is  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Immi^iration  Bureau  under 
its  present  managemi  nt.  At  present  our 
consuls  in  foreign  countries  are  expected 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  paupers  or 
criminals  to  this  countn,%  but  in  practice 
this  function  of  the  consul  does  not  mean 
much.  His  powers  are  too  vagae  and 
general  and  his  time  is  too  much  occupied 
with  other  things.  Adequate  iggpectjgn  n 
of  emigrants  before  embarkation  c^J)e  \ 
secured  only  by  the  creation  of  ?~l^^edal  I 
class  of  officials  to  rc5?ide  at  the  various  / 
European  ports  and  give  their  energies  to 
this  business  alone;  and  a  plan  fw  taking 
such  a  step  is  at  presmt  nnder  consider- 
ation. 

If  a  system  of  this  sort  is  institiited  the 

problem  of  stimulated  immigration  can  be 
attacked  close  to  its  roots  and  the  present 
evil  may  reasonably  he  expected  to  be  very 
largely  removed.  If.  as  President  Roose- 
velt has  recently  declared  in  his  last  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  "the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  proper  repulation  of 
the  immigration  to  these  shores  arises 
from  the  determined  opposition  of  the  l  ^ 
foreign  steamship  lines,  who  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  matter  save  to  in- 
crease the  returns  on  their  capital  by 
caCTying  masses  of  immigrants  Uitiier  in 
the  stecrapre  quarters  of  their  ships,"  the 
most  promising  means  of  outwitting  those 
who  would  prt;y  upon  our  national  wdl- 
being  for  their  own  pecuniary  interests  is 
to  make  a  rigid  examination  of  all  our 
prospective  immigrants  and  weed  out  the 
undesirable  before  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  pay  their  precious  lira,  roubles,  and 
kroner  into  the  rapacious  treasuries  of  the 
transportation  eompamcB. 
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PRINCE  EIGKNE,  PUKE  OF  NERIKE 
Youngest  mm  of  the  Kinc  of  Sweden 


A  ROYAL  ARTIST 

BY 

LOUIS  G.  NORTHLAND 


THE  recent  visit  of  Queen  Sophia  of 
Sweden  to  Paris,  which  she  has  not 
visited  for  over  twenty-five  years,  aroused 
considerable  curiosity  in  the  court  circles 
of  Europe.  The  Queen  was  traveling  in- 
cognito and  was  attended  by  her  young- 
est son,  Prince  Eugene,  Duke  of  Nerike. 
It  was  given  out  oflRcially  froni  Stock- 
holm that  the  royal  party  was  en  route 
for  Italy  to  join  King  Oscar  at  Cape  St. 
Martin,  but  the  real  object  of  the  Queen's 
visit  to  Paris  is  now  known.  It  was  to 
meet  Mile.  Louise  Graefe,  an  opera  singer 


of  some  reputation  and  of  Swedish  an- 
cestry, for  mme  years  residing  in  France 
and  on  the  continent. 

It  has  been  widely  announced  and  not 
contradicted  that  Prince  Eugene  is  to 
marry  the  charming  singer  and  to  take 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin, 
where  he  has  a  home  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Thiergarten.  Like  his  brother.  Prince 
Oscar  Bernadotte,  who  married  some  ten 
years  ago  Hon.  Ebba  Munk,  a  lady-in- 
waiting  on  his  mother,  Queen  Sophia, 
Prince  Eugene  will  renounce  his  rank  as 
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a  Swedish  prince  of  the  blood  and  all  his 

riprhts  of  succession,  and  will  assume  the 
title  and  rank  of  Count  Oscarson.  Prince 
Bugene  has  a  large  independent  fortune 
and  is  moat  democratic  and  unpreten- 
tious in  manner  and  taste,  and  the 
renunciation  of  his  royal  rank  will  be 
retarded  by  bim  as  a  bappy  release 
rather  than  as  a  sacrifice. 

The  Prince,  who  is  now  forty-one 
yean  old  and  holds  the  rank  of  a  calmiel 


in  the  royal  Swedish  amy,  is  a  painter 

of  considerable  merit.  He  studied  nnder 
(Jerome,  Julien,  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Gervex  and  Bonnat,  and  belongs  to  the 
impressionist  school.  At  tiM  World's 
Fair  at  Chicapo  and  at  the  recent  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  his 
paintings  were  much  admired.  He  seems 
to  have  inherited  the  talent  and  taste  for 
art  from  his  uncle,  King  Charles  XV., 
who  was  a  brflUant  artiit 
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fact  that  there  is 
growing  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  a 
fl'inand  for  natiminl 
theaters  is  in  itself  an 
evidmce  of  tiie  rdation 
which  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  drama  and 
the  life  of  the  people.  In  our  modern 
ideal  the  writer  of  highest  genius  is  the 
writer  who  speaks  to  his  own  time,  who 
voices  its  passions  and  aspirations,  who 
interprets  for  it  some  part  of  its  own,  un- 
expressed, secret  life.  We  are  coming, 
consequently,  to  desire  a  theater  removed 
from  mercenary  uiutive.s.  that  will  bring  to 
onr  view  the  representative  genins  of 
other  countries,  and  will  likewise  become  a 
worthy  vehicle  of  the  expression  of  our 
own  national  life. 

"With  this  ideal  we  turn  naturally  to 
France.  For  Finance  is  to-day  the  leader 
of  the  world  in  drama.  She  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  subsidizing  theaters,  and 
the  plays  she  stages  show  the  many  bril- 
liant facets  of  her  sparkling,  varicolored 
social  life.  And  then,  too,  there  is  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  assertion:  "Chacun  a 
deux  patrieSf  la  sienne  et  la  France.** 

Almost  every  theater  in  Pisiris  has  its 
distinctive  character.  To  give  the  name 
of  a  house  is  of  it.st^lf  a  cla.ssification  of 
the  plays  that  are  there  presented.  The 
C<»nMie  Fran^aise  and  the  rtuAtn  .\n 
toine  stand  for  separate  and  clearly  de- 


lined  dramatic  tendencies.  The  Odeon  is 
an  understudy  to  the  first  state  theater. 
'The  Palais  Royale  has  a  risque  fame. 
The  Chatclet  is  celebrated  for  its  gor- 
geous scenic  spectacles.  At  the  Theatre  au 
G}rmnase  one  sees  Rejane  in  the  lighter 
social  drama  of  the  day,  wherein  Vamour, 
the  predominant  mood  of  Paris,  consti- 
tutes the  central  theme.  The  Theatre 
Sarah  Bernhardt  explains  itself  from 
its  owner's  reputation.  Each  playhouse 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  names  of 
certain  actors,  and  with  plays  of  a  par^ 
ticnlar  kind,  that  the  humblest  shopkeeper 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  knows  about  them 
all,  and— if  you  choose  to  take  him,  or 
more  likely,  her,  into  your  confidence- 
can  advise  yon  competently  where  in  your 
present  mood  you  had  better  go  for  your 
evening's  entertainment. 

Tt  would  not  be  extraordinarj'  to  have 
the  person  in  the  street  know  of  the 
Oomldie  Franeaise,  the  Od6on  and  the 
Tlx  Titre  Libre,  or  the  theater  of  the  neigh- 
borhood where  be  dwelt,  but  this  wider 
dramatic  knowledge  among  the  lowly  is 
one  of  the  surprises  which  Parisian  in- 
telligetiee  ofTers  to  foreigners.  The  shop- 
keeper who  sells  you  an  actress's  picture 
csn  tell  you  a  whole  book  of  information 
about  her  and  something  of  the  play- 
house where  she  usually  appears.  He 
may  uu^rely  have  read  of  her  in  Le  Figaro 
or  La  I'ctifc  Parisienne,  which,  mth 
French  thrift,  he  rents  every  day  from 
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the  oorner  newsstand  for  a  fraction  of 

their  purchase  price,  but  his  interest 
spans  ail  lacunae  in  the  printed  informa- 
tion. It  is  his  pride  to  be  au  courant 
with  the  drama  of  the  day.  This  wide- 
awake attitude  of  his  toward  things  dra- 
matic forms  in  an  interesting  way  a  link 
between  the  national  temperament  and 
that  extraordinary  phase  of  the  Franch 
drama  at  the  present  day,  the  ^^hadt^ 
bouit"  so  ealled,  which  haa  beeome  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  develop- 
ment of  French  dramatic  art. 

To  an  outsider,  looking  upon  Paris 
with  eyes  of  inquiry,  one  of  the  first 

JjUalities  of  the  cily  whicli  stands  out 
rom  its  cosmopolitan  background  is  the 
dramatic  character  of  ite  outdoor  ltfe» 
especially  in  the  less  pretentious  quar- 
ters, away  from  the  boulevards  clothed 
in  their  fungus  growth  of  foreign  life. 
Heve^  where  the  "little  people"  live,  the 
true  republicans,  whose  prejudices  de- 
cide the  policy  of  France,  every  street  is 
a  atafe^  and  the  people  passing  to  and 
^  fro  act  in  r  livinp:  drama,  eloquent  thouL'h 
humble,  and  far  more  enjoyable  to  the 
taste  than  the  lees  of  lif^  one  sipa  at  a 
cafe  table,  beholding?  vice  and  virtue 
playing  skittlee,  with  propriety  for  nine* 
pins. 

Yon  understand,  then,  how  the  stage 
seems  hardly  mimic  to  people  who  are 
used  to  beholding  from  window  or  door- 
step the  eonrad7  and  tragedy  of  an  every- 

day  life  conspieuously  theatrical.  Ton 
comprehend  why  the  theater  should  be  so 
much  a  T^eemity  to  the  Frenchman  that 
almost  every  night,  his  dinner  over,  he 
should  go  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
miniature  playhouse  near  by,  where  are 
presented  daily  four  short  comedies,  real- 
istic in  situation  and  setting  and  lightened 
during  intermissions  by  the  musical  ec- 
centricities of  some  clever  ehamonmer. 
Tn  return  for  the  snuill  entrance  fee 
which  he  pays  he  gets  a  remarkable  vari- 
ety of  repertory,  and  a  uniform  excel- 
lence  of  representntion,  from  actors  who 
have  completed  the  arduous  course  of 
training  in  the  Conservatoire. 

Theoretically,  the  Comedio  Frantjaiso 
remains  in  the  (>yes  of  all  (Mlucatcd 
Frenchmen  the  theater  of  France,  by  the 
same  token  that  we,  if  asked  to  enumerate 
the  vertelirac  in  the  backbone  of  English 
literature,  would  name  without  hesitation 


the  hundred  best  hooks.  Frendi  boys  and 

girls  are  taken  to  the  Thcatn*  P''raji(,'aise 
and  the  Odeon  as  an  educational  exercise, 
and  the  House  of  Moli^re  remuns  for 
them  in  later  years  a  criterion  of  dra- 
matic excellenee.  But  when  the  test  of 
choice  of  an  evening's  entertainment  is 
put  to  them,  the  ehanoe  is  good  that  th^ 

choose  seats  somewhere  else,  in  a  smaller 
theater,  where  new  plays  are  staged  more 
frequently  and  some  favorite  actor  or 
actress  habitually  appears;  or  else  they 
go  to  the  Theatre  Libre. 

To  all  who  advocate  a  national  theater 
for  the  United  States  the  subsidized  the- 
aters of  France  offer  a  valuable  study, 
more  particularly  a  study  of  human  nature 
and  its  natural  tendeneiea  than,  aa  one 
might  expect,  a  Study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama.  Neither  the  Com§die 
Frani^aise  nor  the  Od6on  haa  done  for  the 
Frvask  stage  what  was  anticipated.  The 
main  service  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
has  been  the  preservation  of  tradition,  as 
this  has  grown  up  out  of  the  classic  adiool 
of  Moliere.  So  long  as  the  important 
literary  output  of  France  was  composed 
of  fiction,  history  or  literary  critteism, 
each  of  which  held  sway  in  turn  until 
the  commencement  of  the  now  existing 
era,  thi.s  function  of  the  subsidized  the- 
ater suflRced;  but  with  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  to-day  it  is  not  enough.  These 
subsidized  theaters  of  France  would 
swaddle  the  newly  bom  drama  of  our  day 
as  flnsnly  in  conventions  as  mothers  of 
the  i'lle  de  France  swaddle  their  infanta. 

The  ComMie  stands  to-day  hi  aa 
equivocal  position.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl.  It  is  not  the 
old  Comedie,  which  stood  immutably  for 
the  traditions  of  Moli^,  for  the  historic 
unities  and  classic  form;  it  does  not  offer 
an  open  stage  for  the  best  dramatic  ten- 
deneiea of  the  times;  it  is  not  the  peea- 

liar  property  of  ils  Associates  as  a  cher^ 
ished  life  honor;  nor  does  it  belong  to 
the  people  of  France,  who  find  its  reper- 
tory dull  and  its  entrance  fees  prohib- 
itive. It  is  part  of  history,  but  it  is  not 
forming  history,  at  any  rate  with  the 
same  ambition  and  spirit  which  are 
tiiakiiiLT  other  theaters  of  France  mir^btv 
forces  in  the  dramatic  progress  o£  the 
worid. 

As  for  the  Odeon,  only  one  word  need 
be  said.  Like  the  ComMie  Fransaise,  it 
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is  a  sabsidised  fheeter;  but,  nnlilce  the 

Comedie,  its  career  is  untoiu-hed  by  tlie 
Decree  of  Moscow.  The  government  con- 
tents itwlf  with  nominating  the  manager, 
and  with  atipulating  that  two  nights  a 
week  be  refier\'0(l  for  presentation  of  old- 
established  piays  and  for  the  work  of 
new  writers.  Its  prices  arc  too  high>to 
put  its  programs  within  popular  reach. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve  in 
any  respect  the  important  titi^  "nattonal 
theater. 

If  there  is  any  national  thontcr  in 
France  to-tlay,  using  the  term  apart  from 
its  signiiicance  of  KoremmeDt  support,  in 
the  sense  of  rpprr?;entativp  of  the  nation, 
it  is  the  Theatre  Antoine,  the  home  of  that 
revoltrtionaiy,  polemie  moTement  whidh 
expresses  so  freely  the  actual  life  and 
outlook  of  the  people,  and  which  has  be- 
come, in  consequence,  what  M.  Emile 
Paguet,  the  most  conservative  of  French 
critics,  has  rloc-hired  "the  only  theater  in 
France  at  the  present  time." 

We  can  not  overestiniate  the  impor- 
tanee  of  this  movement  of  the  Tht^atre 
Libre.  Not  only  has  it  widened  the  hori- 
zon of  the  French  dramatist  and  pnt  the 
newest  dramatic  thought  within  reach  of 
tiie  public  grasp  by  its  moderately  priced 
presentations  and  the  advertising  which 
they  inevitably  get  at  the  hands  of  Fran- 
cisqne  Snrrcy  and  other  masters  of  the 
feuUleton,  but  it  speaks  the  language  of 
reality,  of  its  own  times,  a  Toioe  whidi 
finds  in  France  peculiarly  an  eeho  in  the 
breast  of  the  multitude. 

For,  as  it  happens,  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  plays  which  represent  the  life 
of  the  petite  hourgeoisie  should  please 
the  general  public  there.  As  Emil  Reich 
has  pointed  ont  in  his  "Snec^  Among 
Nations,"  no  conntrv  in  Fnropr  has  been 
80  thoroughly  demedievalized  aa  France. 
Though  the  barriers  of  class  and  caste 

still  subsist,  they  have  been  so  far  leveled 
that  a  thoroughly  good  understanding 
exists  throughout  all  clas-ses  of  society, 
Whereas  the  American  put)lic  sigh  to  look 
upon  high  life,  the  splendors,  vagaries 
end  indiscretions  of  the  rich,  the  French- 
man is  content  to  behold  life  pictnred 
familiarly;  be  has  one  more  renfion  for 
interest  in  a  situation  if  it  is  placed  on 
his  own  social  level. 

What  impresses  an  outsider  most  of  all 
ia  the  remarkable  variety  of  the  modem 


Frendi  drama.    Bach  playwright  it  a 

fn  e  Innce.  There  is  to-day  practically  no 
stage  convention,  no  predominant  schod. 
The  situation  reminds  one  of  that  flnsh 
of  exuberant  freedom  which  intoxicated 
Paris  inunediately  after  the  Frenfh  Rev- 
olution. The  (Eastern  which  lor  forty 
years  shackled  the  French  drama  by  the 
Comedy  of  Manners  which  the  Younger 
Dumas,  Emile  Augier  and  Sardoa  repre- 
sented, has  been  east  off;  tiie  new  writers 
are  stnMchinfj  their  limbs,  and  filling  their 
lunps,  and  experiencing  that  mood  of 
irresponsibility  which  is  one  of  the  first 
delights  of  newly  foond  freedam. 

But  already  they  are  nmning  up 
against  their  limitations,  part  of  them 
imposed  and  part  of  them  natnraL  Dra* 
niatie  tradition  di^s  hard  in  France,  with 
the  Comedie  FrauQaise  and  the  Con> 
servatoire  eager  to  keep  its  flame  alive. 
Aside  from  the  tradition  of  a  fixed  dra- 
matic form  there  is  the  tradition  of  a 
prescribed  dramatic  training.  The  Con- 
servatory imistB  npon  a  certain  routine. 
Yet  the  recent  resi^jnation  of  MM.  Fer- 
andy  and  Le  Bargy,  as  a  revolt  against  a 
regolation  which  tiiey  believed  to  be  nn- 
necessary,  shows  that  the  spirit  of  rel)el- 
lion  is  actuating  even  the  best  actors  as 
well  as  the  new  school  of  playwrights. 

Another  enemy  of  botib  these  classes  of 
artists  is  the  commercial  manager,  who  is 
in  the  theatrical  business  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  money,  and  is  not  dis- 
posed to  send  his  merchant  veSMls  OUt  to 
eroise  upon  an  unknown  sea. 

Yet  anotiier  inflnenoe  upon  the  deyd- 
opment  of  French  drama,  and  one  which 
has  been  too  little  considered  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  popular  education  of 
Freneh  women.  Just  think  what  a  world 
of  romance  and  idealism  is  cut  otT  from 
the  French  playwright  by  the  isolation 
from  the  other  sex  to  which  the  young 
French  frirl  is  subjectetl  until  her  mar- 
riage. It  is  this  phase  of  the  country's 
social  life  which  has  dried  up  the  foun- 
tains of  France's  lyric  verse,  the  poetrj' 
which  springs  spontaneously  from  the 
innocent  young  heart,  rejoicing  in  the 
loves  of  youth.  It  is  this  also  which  hin- 
dei*s  the  novelist  when  be  desires  to  intro- 
duce romance  into  his  picture  of  life; 
there  is  no  love  sitnation  which  he  can 
utilize  except  some  illicit  amour  after 
marriage.    And  the  dramatist,  like  the 
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novelist,  is  obliged  to  approach  love  from 
the  standpoint  of  adultery  for  this  iden- 
tical social  reasQiL 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  ou  tliis  account 
neither  drama  nor  novel  fairly  represents 
fhe  meial  life  of  France  to-day,  when  we 
consider  them  as  a  transcript  of  actuality. 
There  are,  perhaps,  not  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  grisettes  and  members  of  the  demi- 
monde depleted;  but  oertamly  there  is 
far  less  intrigue  amonp:  the  married 
women  of  France  than  the  plays  which 
are  being  produced  on  the  French  atage 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  As  a  type, 
the  married  French  woman  is  virtuous, 
energetic  and  indnstrioos,  and  looks  Biter 
her  hushand,  her  household  and  her  chil- 
dren in  a  ^Tay  to  merit  the  encomiums  of 
Proverbs,  thirty-iirst  chapter  ^ud  tweuty- 
aeventh  verse. 

Yet  this  same  trait  of  the  French  drama 
and  novel,  this  emphasis  upon  intrigue, 
does  voice  public  sentiment  tiirough  the 
polemic  charact<  r  of  the  plays  which  are 
being  written  about  it  as  a  central  theme. 
Thna  Hervien,  whose  plays  usually  are 
concerned  with  the  infideli^  of  husband 
or  wife,  and  the  consequences,  writes  as 
a  champion  of  women  and  a  reformer  of 
unjust,  unequal  marriage  laws  which 
give  the  husband  the  whip-hand  and  make 
the  wife  a  chattel. 

To  the  modem  French  playwright 
there  is  no  subject  which  does  not  permit 
of  presentation  on  the  statre.  Any  and 
everj'  vice  of  modern  society  M.  Eugene 
Brieux  has  made  the  target  of  his  quix- 
otic lance;  in  ** BJ anrhettc"  he  a5?sails 
popular  education;  ui  **L*Evasion," 
science;  in  "Menageg  d'Artigtes"  art; 
ill  "  L'Hiit-frenage,"  universal  snffraf,'e; 
in  "Les  Bienfacteurs,"  charity,  aud  in 
"La  Robe  Rouge,'*  the  professional  vices 
of  the  magistracy.  In  " RevxpUicantes," 
presented  first  at  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  plays,  and 
one  which  has  agitated  the  snrface,  at 
least,  of  French  thon^rht,  he  inveiphs 
against  the  common  French  custom  of 
importing  wet-nwses  from  the  eoontcy 
in  order  that  Parisian  matrons  may  not 
be  oblicred  by  maternal  daties  to  forego 
social  pleasures. 

That  politics,  which  would  seem  to  be 
wholly  undesirable  as  a  dramatic  medium, 
may  be  interesting  when  properly  han- 
diedy  IL  Emile  Fabre  showed  when  he 


attempted  in  "La  Vie  Puhlique"  a  crit- 
icism of  Freuch  electoral  customs.  In 
"Les  Venires  Dares*'  the  same  playwright 
deals  with  an  interesting  feature  of 
French  political  hiatory,  the  wreck  of  a 
public  man's  good  nauM  by  its  connection 
with  a  financial  scandal,  a  theme  which 
recalls  incidents  of  the  Panama  affair  of 
several  years  ago.  The  American  public  is 
familiar  with  "Business  Is  Business**  by 
Mirabeau,  thmi^h  Otis  SkiTini  r's  presen- 
tation of  it  in  the  United  States  in  the 
summer  of  1905.  Even  discussion  of 
religious  snbyctv  is  not  barred  from  drar 
matic  treatment  in  France.  **L6  Dud" 
by  Henri  Lavedan,  #liidi  was  a  eonspien- 
ous  failure  when  produced  in  New  York, 
was  earlier  a  tremendous  success  in  Paris, 
piving  rise  to  controversies  even  fiercer 
than  the  author's  previous  triumph,  **JA 
Prince  d'Aurec." 

There  are  several  more  important 
French  plajrwrights  who  have  become  so 
much  our  own  that  they  require  no  more 
than  a  passing  mention^  to  show  their 
relation  to  the  dramatic  issues  of  their 
land.  Bichepin'a  **Ck»miMau"  has 
charmed  us  on  our  own  stage.  So,  too, 
have  Kostand's  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
and  "L'Aifflon"}  and  there  is  no  play  of 
Maeterlinck's  which  is  not  read  quite  as 
eagerly  in  America  as  in  France,  if  it  be 
not  even  more  read,  since  hoe  It  hi  studied 
not  only  by  literati,  bnt  by  people  cf  any 
profession  and  rlfl«is 

Richepio  ean  haicily  be  considered  as  a 
fair  representative  either  of  France  or  of 
French  penius.  Born  beneath  the  African 
sun,  and  reared  in  a  small,  quiet  city  of 
Flanders,  he  came  to  Peris,  the  home  of 
the  muses,  as  a  supplirmt,  nn  outsider,  a 
creature  of  foreign  geuius,  who  must  work 
out  his  salvation  along  individual  instead 
of  along  national  lines.  Not  so  with 
France's  popular  favorite  among  play- 
wrights, M.  Edmond  Rostand,  whose  lit- 
erary spMt,  as  well  as  the  binath  of  his 
life,  was  a  direct  inheritance  from  his 
motherland.  The  reason  why  M.  Boetand 
has  interpreted  France  for  iu  so  ably  is 
that  he  is  of  the  French  French,  a  son  of 
a  distinpiished  journalist  of  Marseilles, 
who  has  been  deeply  interested  from  the 
beginning  of  his  carew  in  civic  and  na- 
tional alTairs. 

"Cyrano  de  Bergerac/'  the  first  distin- 
guished sneoosof  our  diamatisti  is,  as  all 
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Frenchmen  are  pleased  to  admit,  France 
herself,  "France  at  her  best,  France  at 
the  culminatiuff  point  of  her  genius,"  to 
borrow  the  eulogism  of  an  ardent  admirer. 
To  us,  as  observers,  the  play  has  its  hunior- 
OUH  as  well  as  its  effective  side.  Cyrano's 
melodramatic  loyalty  to  his  belove(l  pan- 
ache" resembles  the  idealistic  sentiment 
which  pervades  France  in  regard  to  the 
army.  But  there  is  in  many  of  the  situ- 
ations the  same  quality  of  humor  which 
enlivens  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
amusing  duel  over  Jeanne  d'Arc  which 
took  place  in  the  South  of  France  a  while 
ago,  ijetween  M.  Deroulede  and  M.  Jaurez, 
the  leader  of  the  Socialists  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  figure  of  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac  is  created  out  of  the 
heroic  tomfoolery  of  the  volatile  French 
nation. 

Upon  the  old  familiar  forms  of  romanti- 
cism and  realism  has  grown  up  within  the 
last  double-decade  a  new  art,  powerful  and 
far  reaching,  including  the  inspiration  of 
two  worlds,  the  impressionistic  revivify- 
ing art  of  the  symbolists,  which  is  more 
revolutionary  than  any  other  dramatic 
movement  of  our  restless  times. 

I  doubt  if  we  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  aim  of  such  a  symbolist  as 
Maeterlinck  is,  to  an  even  greater  degree 
than  that  of  the  realist,  to  depict  life. 
What  is  seen  and  touched  and  grasped  by 
the  five  sen.ses  is  the  least  part  of  life;  all 
about  ns  is  the  freer  air  of  another  world, 
while  within  iis  is  a  soul  too  content  with 
its  earthly  captivity.  The  great  problem 
of  "Whither,  Whence,"  which  so  per- 
plexes us,  is  not  to  be  comprehended;  it 
remains  to  be  apprehended.  The  soul's 
adventures  are  not  matters  of  personal 
exploit;  tragedy  is  beyond  the  power  of 


mere  circumstance  to  paint  No  plot  of 
action  can  portray  the  crisis  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  man's  conniion  experience  which  is 
most  eloquent  of  passion,  pain  and  pleas- 
ure. It  is  life's  hidden  meaning  which 
gives  it  its  beauty  and  power;  and  the  old 
dramatic  art,  which  takes  no  account  of 
this  vital  truth,  is  an  art  without  a  soul. 

Symbolism,  like  the  other  new  dramatic 
tendencies,  is  opening  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  French  stage.  Never  before 
has  France's  drama  bloomed  so  luxuri- 
antly as  now.  Not  in  the  capital  merely, 
that  hotbed  where  everj'  seed  of  artistic 
promise  is  nurtured  to  fruition,  but  in 
rural  neighborhoods  as  well,  the  theater 
has  gained  an  increased  importance.  -»  To 
this  fact  the  passion  play  inaugurated  at 
Nancy  during  August  last,  bears  witness, 
and  also  such  ventures  as  Maurice  Pot- 
techer's  People's  Playhouse  of  Bussang, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  which  re- 
minds one  picturesquely  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette's  courtly  playhouse  of  Versailles, 
popularized  to  suit  a  public  need  and  a 
middle-class  people. 

To  us  who  live  across  the  seas,  and  are 
wont  to  think  of  France  as  Paris,  the 
variety  and  richness  of  French  drama 
brings  amazement,  that  a  single  people 
should  produce  such  a  diversity  of  form 
and  inspiration.  Yet  this  Parisian  flower 
is  an  orchid  growth,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  nigged  growth  of  the  national 
culture,  preserved  and  fostered  at  the 
nation's  capital.  Its  embryo  is  brought 
thither  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  from 
Flanders,  from  every  nook  and  comer  of 
this  land  of  myriad  moods,  light  and 
melancholy.  Herein,  if  anywhere,  resides 
its  strange  poetic  charm. 
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HOW  TUB  WORLD  OF  TO-DAY  IS  PREPARING 
FOR  TOB  WORLD  OF  TO-MORROW 


Educatton  In  the  Canadian  tftew  Wart 
Rr  ChiriM  HtrlMrt  HuMtto 

]^  O  question  is  of  nrreater  interest  to  the 

thoughtful  people  of  the  new  West 
than  that  of  education.  The  most  im- 
portant issue  at  the  late  elections,  the  first 
since  the  entrance  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  into  provincial 
status,  ivas  that  of  separate  as  against 
national  schools.  The  Antonomy  BiU  em- 
bodied the  principle  of  separate  schools 
for  religious  minorities,  and  this  proposi- 
tion was  supported  by  the  Liberal  eandi- 
dates;  while  the  Conservatives  declared 
for  purely  national  5$ehools.  The  verdict 
of  the  people,  if  the  results  of  the  elections 
ean  be  taken  as  that,  is  1^  no  means  uncer- 
tain. In  Alberta  a  solitary'  Conservative 
will  uphold  the  views  of  his  party  against 
twenty-fonr  sturdy  Liberals.  In  Sas- 
katchewan, owin^  to  the  agfrre&sive  fight 
and  Ktron^:  personality  of  Mr.  Haultain, 
late  leuxler  m  the  Territorial  House,  the 
Conservatives  have  won  eight  seats  and 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  winning  three 
or  four  more. 

It  is  donbtfnl  whether  the  principle  of 
separation  in  public  school  education  will 
be  attacked,  at  present  at  least.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  teachers  in  the  separate 
schools  are  required  to  pass  the  same  ex- 
aminations as  those  in  the  national 
sdiods.  The  text-books  in  both  dasses  of 
schools  are  also  the  same  with  one  excep- 
tion. In  the  lowest  grades  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  it  is  permitted  to  use 
readers  containing  some  instruction  in  re- 
ligious dogma.  Nevertheless,  thoneh  the 
evils  incident  to  religious  schools  have 
been  somewhat  eliminated  by  the  above 
provi^inn^,  tho  system  spells  separation  in 
education,  and  there  are  many  thoughtful 
people  hn  tiie  West  who  see  trouble  ahead. 


Large  numbers  of  intelligent  Liberals 
voted  the  Conservative  ticket  at  the  late 
elections  because  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
historic  principles  of  Liberalism  had  been 
forsaken  by  their  own  party.  It  may  be 
that  the  Liberals,  having  ^Mincd  powrr  in 
the  West,  will  gradually  drift  back  to  their 
old  position,  and  the  banner  of  provincial 
rights  will  again  be  seen  raised  above  its 
hosts. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  institution 
in  the  two  new  provinces  givii^r  instrne- 

tion  in  -anivcrsity  work,  Alberta  Collegia 
in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  the  capital  of 
Alberta.  The  story  of  ito  fonnding  and 
subsequent  career  is  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  West. 

About  two  and  one-half  years  ago  a 
number  of  men  sat  together  in  conneiL 
They  aspired  to  ho  the  fotmders  of  a  new 
institution  of  learning  to  be  located  in  the 
most  northerly  dty  in  America,  eKcept 
Dawson  City  in  the  Yukon.  The  initial 
Btaf?es  of  the  movement  had  been  passed, 
the  consent  of  the  church-governing  body 
(for  the  new  college  was  to  be  a  Metiiodist 
venture)  had  been  given,  and  a  sum  of 
money  pledged  by  the  citizens  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  first  tiiree  years. 
Only  one  important  rc(|uinMnent  re- 
mained to  be  met,  namely,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  principal;  and  the  man  they 
wanted  was  down  with  typhoid  in  the  city 
hospital.  The  moment  was  indeed  un- 
suspicious to  offer  the  position  with  hope 
of  acceptance.  What  if  the  man  of  their 
desire  turned  the  prr  posit  in  down? 
Where  should  they  look  for  another  ?  Per- 
haps it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  a  year. 
That  was  the  counsel  of  the  Wise  Man 
from  the  Kast  who  had  been  deputed  by 
the  church  to  aid  the  young  western  en- 
Ansiasts.  "Better  watt,"  he  said.  The 
frronp  of  men  sat  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence.  Then  one  of  them  rose  to  his  feet. 
"I  move/'  he  said,  "that  m  begin  at 
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once."  The  moliou  wiis  put  and  carried 
unanimously.  To  the  man  in  hospital, 
biiming  with  fovor,  the  Wise  Man  from 
the  East  and  another  oft'ered,  on  behalf 
of  fbe  directors,  the  position  of  principal, 
and  the  ofTor  wus  acct-pted. 

On  October  5  of  that  year  the  principal- 
elect  sat  in  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms  engaged 
as  temporary  quarten  and  waited  all  day 
for  a  pupil.  None  eame.  Ho  was  there 
again  the  next  morning  promptly  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  10 :90  A.M.,  three  men  entered 
the  room.  Two  of  them  were  "sky 
pilots";  they  were  steering  into  the  har- 
hot  the  first  student,  and  the  work  of  Al- 
berta College  had  hegim.  The  second 
year  closed  with  180  students  rojzif^tered 
in  all  departments,  and  a  staff  of  eleven 
profesBora  and  lecturers  actively  em> 
ployed.  A  collecre  building,  costing:  with 
equipment  over  $20,000,  was  finished  and 
in  use'  during  the  year;  all  the  bilb  were 
paid  and  there  was  a  batanoe  on  the  right 
side.  The  college  has  commended  itself 
to  the  people  of  Alberta.  Last  summer 
tibe  ooUege  building  was  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  and  at  the  time  of  writinK, 
is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

^e  aim  of  tbis  Institulion  is  to  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  Ca* 
nadian  Northwest  without  invading-  the 
field  already  well  occupied  by  the  public 
and  bigh  sehools.  No  student,  no  matter 
how  small  his  educational  ecpiipment,  is 
refused  admittance.  Instruction  is  given 
in  arts,  including  matricidation  and  the 
first  two  years  of  university  work ;  com- 
mercial work,  inchidirif,'  stenotrniphy  and 
tyjiewriting;  music,  both  instrumental 
aiul  vocal  {'cloentioik  and  pbysieal  culture. 
There  is  also  an  all-comers*  course  for 
young  men  and  women  who^  early  ad- 
▼antfl^res  were  few  and  who  could  not  now 
enter  the  public  sehools  except  in  the  low- 
est grades.  This  course  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  blessing  to  a  number  of  young 
men  and  women  during  the  past  years. 

The  ideal  of  the  college  is  a  preparation 
for  life.  "Non  scholaSf  sed  vitae,"  sums 
up  its  purpose.  To  brinsr  tbe  young  men 
and  women  of  the  West  who  enter  it«  halls 
to  understand  life  in  its  true  meaning, 
and  to  help  them  to  prepare  tbemselves 
for  its  service,  is  the  aim  the  instmeton 
constantly  keep  befor**  tliemselve*?.  Hence 
manhood  and  womanhood  stand  i'or  more 
than  adiolardup,  however  important  that 


may  be,  and,  iu  the  phrase  of  the  college 
motto, ' '  Mures  sunt  nuucma,"  right  habits 
are  the  h\g  thing. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise.  A  school 
of  domestic  science  is  to  be  tibe  next  ad> 
dition,  so  that  the  daughters  of  the  "West 
may  be  e(|uii)ped  to  become  the  home- 
makers  of  to-morrow— ladies  in  the  old 
generio  meaning  of  that  much  abused 
Saxon  word,  as  wise  breakers  of  bread. 

Here  then,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  Canadian  greater  West, 
I:!!'!  it  is  probable  that  along  these  liiii  ? 
tarther  movement  will  be  made.  Hon.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  Premier  of  Alberta,  has 
stated  his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  Uni- 
versity Bill  at  the  first  meetinrr  of  the 
Legislature  in  March.  Beyond  this  noth- 
ing definite  is  settled.  How  to  bidld  up  a 
system  of  higher  education  upon  these 

Srairiea  that  shall  be  free  from  the 
ominraoe  of  political  and  religions  insti- 
tutions, and  whidi  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  deeply  religions  and  broadly  educative, 
is  the  problem  at  present  before  the 
people  of  these  provinces. 


Weighing  the  World  at  tlw  Pyramids 

By  Percy  Treneliard 

SCIENCE  is  dissatisfied  with  the  ac- 
cepted figures  of  the  earth's  weight. 
They  are  eonsidered  a  trifie  antique  for  a 
twentieth  century  standard.  Ameriean'? 
are  to  lead  the  way  in  weighing  the  world 
once  more. 

It  may  sound  absurd  to  some  to  speak 
of  weijrhirir!:  the  great  earth  find  y^'t  it  has 
been  done  and  is  to  be  done  again.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago  pendulums  were 
swung,  under  Airy's  direction,  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  an  English  coal  pit.  The 
comparison  of  tMr  times  of  swing  showed 
how  heavy  the  whole  earth  was  compared 
with  the  outermost  thin  shell,  a  shell  of 
the  thickness  of  the  depth  of  the  coal  pit 
Since  geologists  were  able  to  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  weifrht  of  tliis  surface  shell, 
the  weight  of  the  entire  earth  became  a 
mere  matter  of  multiplication. 

The  same  exj)eriment  is  to  be  repeated 
by  a  scientific  expedition  from  the  Surv^ 
Di^artment  at  Wadiington.  Pendnlunm 
are  to  be  swung  at  the  apex  of  the  great 
pyramid  and  in  the  chambers  at  its  center 
and  base.  From  the  swing  of  these  pen- 
dulums the  oomparative  w«i|^  of  the 
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earth  and  of  the  pyramid  can  he  learned, 
and  the  weight  of  the  pyramid  having 
\wcn  estimated,  the  weight  of  th(f  worhl 
will  \)C,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Airy  expori- 
nient,  a  mere  matter  of  multiplication. 

All  this  may  be  a  little  puzzling  to  the 
lay  mind,  but  the  explanation  is  not  difii- 


oarth's  weight  must  be  estimated  to  form 
a  basis  for  the  other  calculations. 

"The  same  principle  is  applied.  The 
pyramid  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
first  estimate.  A  plumb-bob  will  be  swung 
from  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  observation 
and  calculation  will  determine  the  force 


THK  (jRKAT  PVKAMm 
Now  btinc  u«pd  by  modeni  scieno'  in  ucertawine  the  irei(ht  of  thr  rar)b 


cult.  Asked  to  describe  the  method  of 
weighing  the  world  in  plain  untechnical 
language  an  official  of  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment said : 

"The  principle  is  that  the  weight  of  a 
body  is  proportionate  to  the  attraction 
which  it  exerts.  By  the  pull  that  the  sun 
exerts  over  the  earth  as  shown  by  the 
earth's  motion,  we  estimate  that  its  attrac- 
tion is  352.280  times  as  great  as  the  earth's 
and  therefore  that  the  sun's  mass  is  that 
many  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  the 
earth.  Knowing  the  weight  of  the  earth 
it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  sun 
by  this  method  of  comparison.  In  the 
same  way  the  weight  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Venus,  Neptune  or  any  other  planet  may 
be  a.scertained  by  compari.son  with  the 
weight  of  the  sun.  ba.sing  the  calculations 
on  the  amount  of  attraction  the  sun  exer- 
cises over  these  planets.    But  first  the 


of  the  attraction  of  the  small  body, 
namely,  the  pyramid,  for  the  plumb-bob 
and  the  greater  attraction  of  the  lai^ 
body,  the  earth,  for  the  plumb-bob.  The 
weight  of  the  pyramid  having  been  esti- 
mated, the  weight  of  the  earth  will  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  pyramid's 
weight  by  the  number  of  times  the  attrac-" 
tion  of  the  earth  for  the  plumb-bob  is 
greater  than  the  attraction  of  the  pyramid 
for  the  plumb-bob.  f>om  the  standard 
thus  fixed  the  weight  of  nW  other  bodies  in 
the  solar  system  can  be  estimated. 

"Flere  are  some  old  figures  for  you;  the 
number  of  cubic  miles  in  the  earth  is  about 
259,800,000,000 ;  each  cubic  mile  contains 
147,200,000.000  cubic  feet  and  each  cubic 
foot,  upon  the  average,  weighs  5.67  times 
as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  or  354 
pounds,  G  ounces  avoirdupois.  Figure  it 
out  for  yourself." 
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THE  ATHLETE'S  FACE 


EXHAUSnOV 


OUT  OF  BREHTH 


THE  sufforinp  of 
the  athlete  who 
wins  fame  on  the 
cinder  path  has  been 
graphically  depicted 
in  a  series  of  clay 
models  based  on 
snap-shots  just  fin- 
ished by  Dr.  R.  Tnit 
McKenzie.  physical 
director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  most 
strikinpr  is  that  de- 
pi  c  t  i  n  p  "  Violent 
Effort."  In  this  face 
the  expression  i  s 
positively  appallinfj, 
and  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to 
those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  finish  of 
a  sprint  or  hunlh* 
raj'e  l)(>tween  univer- 
sity contestants.  It 
aupfrests  at  once  that 
the  contestant  has 
summoned   up  the 


VIOLENT  KH  OKT 


last  fraction  of  an 
ounce  of  power  to 
push  his  mutinous 
frame  over  the  tape. 

Less  attractive 
even  than  "Violent 
Effort"  is  the  face 
of  an  athlete  who 
has  run  himself  al- 
most to  the  point  of 
collapse,  but  still 
dogtfedly  holds  to 
his  course.  A  third 
face  is  called  "Ex- 
haustion." The  lines 
are  deep  and  the  ex- 
pression haggard  in 
the  extreme.  The 
lips  are  parted 
widely  and  the  face 
is  that  of  an  old  man 
%veary  of  the  game. 

The  models  are 
certainly  not  beauti- 
ful, hut  they  are 
well  worth  consider- 
ing a.s  representing 
athletic  strain. 
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Mapping  Our  New  Coast* 
By  Edward  ManhaU 

THE  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  consists  of  mapping  closely 
all  our  coasts  and  carefully  examining  and 
recording  water  depths  and  the  trend  of 
currents  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
Thus,  since  the  Spanish-American  War 
brought  new  island  domains  to  us,  our  sur- 
veyors have  had  their  hands  full.  It  was 
while  these  surveyors  on  the  scale  of  kings 
were  at  work  in  Porto  Rico  that  I  first 
met  Mr.  H.  0.  Ogden,  chief  of  the  party 
measuring  and  mapping  it,  and  began  to 
make  inquiries  of  him  concerning  the 
work. 

Mr.  Ogden,  with  numerous  assistants, 
began  operations  in  1900.  Now  almost 
finished,  the  work  shows  that  the  Spanish 
charts  were  inaccurate  to  a  degree  which 
threatened  navigation.  While  the  initial 
positions  of  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  the 
island's  largest  towns,  were  found  to  be 
correct  as  given,  the  south  shore  as 
mapped  was  just  twelve  miles  too  short! 
Thus,  literally,  a  pilot  sailing  by  the  old 
charts,  might  steer  a  course  technically 
calculated  to  take  him  to  the  land  and, 
still  run  as  far  to  sea  as  from  the  Battery 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  in  New  York  City.  Shoals 
about  the  island  were  unmarked  on  maps, 
dangerous  currents  had  escaped  all 
record,  deep  water  beckoned  where  mari- 
ners were  warned  of  shoals.  These  errors 
have  been  carefully  corrected,  all  surveys 
have  been  rendered  absolute  by  astronom- 
ical observations  and  elaborate  calcula- 
tions fixing  the  position  of  the  island  in 
its  relation  with  other  islands  in  the 
Caribl)ean  group.  Surrounding  wat»Ts 
end  the  waters  of  all  harbors  have  been 
sounded,  as  well  as  those  of  channels  in 
between ;  the  heights  of  important  moun- 
tains have  been  measured  and  the  mar- 
ginal topography  of  the  coa.st  line  has 
been  noted  in  extreme  detail,  or  will  have 
been  when,  presently,  the  work  has  been 
completecl. 

The  value  of  this  work  has  been  illus- 
trated in  a  startling  manner  by  the  prac- 
tical discovery,  during  its  progression,  of 
the  harbor  of  Guayanilla.  This  indents 
the  south  coast  of  the  island,  is  by  far  the 
best  harbor  in  all  Porto  Rico  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  West  Indian  group.  It 


has  been  developed,  buoyed  and  made 
available  for  commercial  use.  It  is  per- 
fectly  protecteil  against  storms  and  has 
a  fine,  deep  entrance,  yet  it  was  not  shown 
as  an  available  harbor  on  the  Spanish 


II  0.  OGDEN 
Lniitrr  of  the  rxjMrdition  for  mrTeyiiiK  the  mvA*  ol 
Porto  Hiro 


maps  and  only  a  few  captains  of  coast- 
wise vessels  knew  of  it  at  all.  That,  in 
all  the  years  since  Columbus  first  put  his 
adventurous  foot  ashore  on  Porto  Rico, 
where  now  stands  the  towering  monument 
at  old  San  Juan,  the  Spanish  government 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  this  harbor  seems  unlikely.  A  more 
reasonable  theory  is  that  it  was  omitted 
from  the  charts,  because,  if  its  positi<m 
had  been  proclaimed  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  would  have  been  another  danger 
point  where  invading  ships  misht  concen- 
trate and  thus  entail  expenditure  for  forti- 
fications and  defense. 

Advance  maps  of  this  Porto  Rican  sur- 
vey, as  of  all  other  surveys  of  lake  as  well 
as  ocean  coasts,  are  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  such  pilots  as  apply  for  them. 
Mariners  universally  regret  that  we  gave 
Cuba  independence  before  we  untangled 
the  notorious  puzzle  of  her  shore  lines. 

But  this  work  in  the  West  Indies  is 
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nothing  to  the  task  which  Alaska's  rock- 
bound  shores  have  given  the  Bureau.  The 
Alaskan  Survey  is  worthy  of  a  volurno  of 
its  own  and  has  it  in  Department  records. 
It  farntalied  the  "btute-map"  accepted  tm 
the  standard  by  the  Iwundary  commission 
durinff  the  dispute  as  to  the  location  of 
the  lines  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  the  superintendent  of  the  sofrqr 
was  one  of  tlu'  coHuiiIssioiuTs  and  our  sur- 
veyors worked  in  connection  with  the 
Cuiadian  experts. 

Many  fatal  it  ios  have  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  this  coast  survey  work,  A 
boat  was  capsized  in  Tillamook  Bay,  Ore- 
gon, "and,"  said  Mr.  Ogden,  in  tellingr 
me  al)out  it,  "every  oooupant  was 
drowned  except  one  boy  who  could  not 
swim."  The  breakers  elsewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Oropon  claimed  an  officer  and 
three  enlisted  men;  two  officers  were 
drowned  in  Appalachioola  Bay,  in 
Florida;  one  coast  survey  ship  has  been 
lost  at  spa  with  every  man  on  board; 
recently  a  man  was  swtipt  from  tlie  rigging 
of  the  Bureau's  steamer  Patterson  and 
drowned;  and  the  overtnrnini^'  of  tlie  sur- 
vey ship  Gedney's  boat  in  the  Alaskan 
sorvey  cost  the  life  of  one  man. 

Our  new  possessions  in  the  Far  East 
comprise  two  thousand  and  more  L<3lands, 
With  not  one  reasonably  accurate  chart 
for  the  whole  lot  except  such  as  we  have 
made  since  the  beginning  of  our  occupa- 
tion; some  of  the  islands  are  omitted  from 
the  Spanish  maps  in  ioio;  others  are  ut- 
terly misplaced.  When  that  survey  has 
been  eompieted  (and  about  forty  experts 
with  fire  Teasels  are  at  work  there  now), 
many  discoveries  may  have  been  reeorded 
as  Rtartlin^  as  that  of  GuayaniUa  Harbor 
down  in  Porto  Rico. 


A  Maker  of  tlie  Bnglsad  of  To^dsy 
By  E.  SottilM  MdMa 

THE  death  of  George  .lacob  Tlolyoake, 
the  great  social  reformer  and  founder 
of  the  cooperative  trading  movement,  re- 
calls to  mind  Ikuv  surprisingly  near  in 
time  are  the  bud  old  days,  ami  also  how 
much  one  man  can  do  to  relegate  them 
to  the  distant  past  Bom  in  1817  of  poor 
parents,  riiMu-irr  TTolyoake  worked  as  a 
child  in  an  iron  foundry',  and  when  ayouth 
showed  great  ddll  as  steel  fttter  and 
p^isber.  His  only  sehooling  was  leoeived 


in  one  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  those  days. 
This  he  attended  for  five  jrears,  supple- 
menting it  later  by  work  at  a  meohauic's 
institute  and  by  private  study.  He  early 
east  off  allegianee  to  the  grim  form  of 
religion  poi)uUir  in  those  days,  and  was 
the  founder  of  "Secularism,"  which  he 
described  as  "substituting  the  piety  of 
usefulness  for  the  ustfulness  of  piety." 
John  Bright,  however,  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  said  "Holyoake  is  a  good  Chria- 
tian  and  does  not  know  it" 

An  apitatnr  for  religions,  pnlitii  al.  and 
economic  liberty  was  bound  to  run  counter 
to  the  law  of  that  time  and  Mr.  Holyoake 
did  this  in  1842.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  liad  allied  himself  with  Robert 
Owen,  the  pioneer  of  Socialism,  and  had 
left  his  trade  for  the  work  of  a  lectnrer 
on  social  reform.  It  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  spirit  of  those  times  to  note 
that  the  real  founder  of  Socialism,  one 
William  Thomson,  of  Cork,  left  his 
estates  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  social- 
istic j)i-opat,^anda  under  Robert  Owen. 
Some  distant  relatives,  however,  disputed 
the  will  on  the  ground  that  the  money  was 
left  for  immoral  purposes,  and  the  courts 
decided  in  their  favor.  Holyoake,  how- 
over,  was  too  cnthusia.stii  indi\"idufili8t 
ever  to  have  been  a  thorough-going  Social- 
ist. He  was  rather  a  Radical  and  social 
reformer. 

In  1842,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  <ni 
"Self-supporting  Colonies,"  a  man  in  the 
Budienee  got  up  and  ssid  tiie  spesker  had 

sai  1  a  great  deal  about  the  duty  of  man  to 
man,  had  he  nothing  to  say  about  the  duty 
of  man  to  Oodf  Mr.  Holyoake  thus  ehal> 
lenged  gave  his  opinion  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  with  the  result  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  six  months  as  a  "  wicked,  ma- 
licious and  evil-disposed  person,"  iriio  did 
"wickedly  cnmpos**,  speak,  utter,  pro- 
nounce and  publish  with  a  loud  voice,  of, 
and  oonceminir  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
hi^h  displeasure  of  Almiphty  God,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  lady,  the  Queen." 
As  no  barrister  in  those  days  would  agree 
on  any  terms  to  defend  any  one  chai^ped 
with  dissentinsr  from  Christianity,  Holy- 
oake had  to  defend  himself.  He  did  this 
with  great  ability,  but  was  nevertheless 
convicted  and  sent/'nced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  He  was  deprived  of  light 
and  fhre  and  said  sabseqnently  Hiat  Ills 
sufferings  were  roch  as  to  eanae  lilm  "to 
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regret  his  disbelief  in  future  perdition,  as 
there  was  no  adequate  place  hereafter  to 
which  these  magistrates  could  go."  Noth- 
ing daunted,  he  contrived  to  secrete  the 
cover  of  a  book,  sticking  pins  in  the  side 
at  even  distances  and  running  a  thread 
across  from  side  to  side.  By  passing  a 
sheet  of  paper  under  the  threads  he  could 
write  with  a  pencil  between  the  lines,  and 
the  articles  thus  written  were  conveyed,  as 
opportunity  offered,  to  the  post  and  sub- 
sequently published  in  a  journal  of  that 
day. 

Mr.  Ilolyoake  was  one  of  those  rare  be- 
ings, a  great  social  reformer  and  agitator, 
possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  \in- 
failing  courtesy,  and  gentleness.  He  de- 
voted his  great  ability  and  enthusiasm, 
which  tumetl  in  other  directions  would 
probably  have  made  him  a  wealthy  man, 
to  whatever  the  cause  of  progress  and 
liberty  required.  Among  the  reforms 
which  are  directly  due  to  his  efforts,  some 
of  them  brought  about  only  after  many 
years  of  labor,  are  the  passing  of  the 
iamons  Affirmation  Act ;  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  a  tax  which  weighed  heavily 
on  the  press;  and  the  taxation  of  third- 
class  passengers,  the  repeal  of  which  took 
,  t^venty-four  years  to  secure.  It  was 
through  his  personal  efforts  that  the  Brit- 
ish consular  and  diplomatic  services  were 
utilized  for  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  useful  to  the  working 
classes. 

But  his  greatest  work  was,  perhaps,  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  Kngland,  its  his- 
tory, written  in  clear,  forcible  style,  being 
chief  among  his  many  excellent  writings 
on  Social  topics.  The  movement  originated 
in  the  year  1844  at  Rochdale  in  Lanca- 
shire, when  twenty-eight  men  subscribed 
£1  each  and  opened  a  shop  in  Toad  T^ne, 
of  that  city.  In  tlio  last  Congress  report 
of  the  Cooperative  Union,  issued  in  1904, 
the  following  .statistics  appear : 


Number  of  societies   1,637 

Number  of  societies  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing figures  relate   1,616 

Number  of  members   2,205,942 

Number  of  shares   2«.l  28.426 

Amount  rcalize<l  by  sales  £91.8X4,198 

Profits    I0,.342,698 


An  important  feature  of  the  coiiper- 
ative  movement  is  its  educational  work; 
also  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  which  it 
aims  at  upholding. 


GEORGK  JACOB  HOI.YOAKK 


Founder  of  the  Englkh  oo -operative  trading  movement 

Geon?e  J.  Ilolyoake  strongly  sympa- 
thized with  the  Italians  in  their  struggle 
for  freetlom  from  Austria,  and  he  acted 
as  Secretary  to  the  British  Legion  sent  to 
(Jaribaldi  in  1861.  Among  his  friends 
ht  ninnbered  Kosstith,  Mazzini,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Miss  Martineau,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Gladstone  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women.  He  was  al- 
ways poor,  but  latterly  was  able  to  bring 
up  his  fatnily  in  some  comfort  by  the  pro- 
ceetls  of  his  lectures  and  writings.  When 
(iladstone  offered  him  a  position  he  re- 
fused it.  Mr.  Ilolyoake  was  the  first  to 
use  the  word  "Jingo"  in  its  motlern  sense, 
taking  it  for  this  piirpose  from  the  chorus 
of  a  popular  s<mg  of  that  day.  Branded 
as  a  "demagogiie,"  and  "a  leader  of  the 
people,"  the  latter  a  term  of  reproach  at 
tluit  time  in  England,  Mr.  Ilolyoake  was, 
neverthele.s.s,  distinguished  by  a  keen 
sense  of  the  l)eautiful  in  every  department 
of  life  and  of  the  propriety  of  enjoying  it 
to  the  full. 

In  no  respect  was  Mr,  Ilolyoake  more 
remarkable  than  in  his  invarial»le  courtesy 
and  consideration  for  the  feelings  an<l 
opinions  of  others  while  carrying  on  his 
chivalrous  defense  of  all  who  were  weak 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN  GOING  TO  THE  TEMPLE  FOR  WORSHIP 

Tbia  fourth  viiit  of  the  Empmir  w  notfd  with  pride  by  the  Jspaneae  u  erideoce  of  tn*teT  fidelity  to  the  andcnt  faitb 
than  that  exhibited  even  by  hi*  predeeennn.   The  modern  drem  of  the  nobility  is  u 
evi(l«nct'  of  the  effwta  of  wnrtem  civilimtiiin 


and  downtrodden.  As  a  jrreat  leader  of 
the  people  from  whose  ranks  he  sprung, 
the  following  words  by  him  are  notable : 

"If  working  people  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  advancing  their  own  interests  without 
disturbing  others  as  rightly  engaged  in 
seeking  theirs,  the  workers  may  make  their 
own  future  what  they  will." 

The  last  days  of  George  Ilolyoake  were 
gladdened  by  the  great  wave  of  Liberalism 
which  has  swept  over  the  country,  and  by 
the  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory of  a  Labor  party  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  In  one  of  his  la.st  let- 
ters he  refers  to  the  double  event  and  pro- 
nounces his  own  Nunc  Dimittis.  Two 
flags,  presented  by  Garibaldi  to  Mr.  Iloly- 
oake, were,  by  his  desire,  placed  over  his 
coffin  when  it  was  taken  to  the  crematory. 
The  ashes  were  deposited,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  gathering  of  people  representa- 
tive of  many  shades  of  opinion,  Ix^side  the 
graves  of  his  old  friends,  George  Henry 
Lewes  and  George  Hliot.  John  Burns. 
LalK)r  nienil)er  of  Parliament  and  Cabinet 
Minister,  was  present  at  the  funeral  and 
exemplified  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  the  prosrress  in  public  opinion  that 
has  taken  place  in  England  during  the 


life  of  George  J.  Ilolyoake.  Not  only  have 
public  opinion  and  the  organization  of 
the  working  clas.ses  rendered  the  choice  of 
a  Labor  candidate  possible  but  greater 
opportunities  for  training  in  public  work 
are  now  afforded  in  municipal  work.  In 
the  present  British  Parliament  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  of  the  members  were  at 
one  time  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  one  of  whom  is  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Bums  himself. 


A  Good  Reading  Distribution  Club 
By  Charles  P.  Hurb 

IN  seeking  what  would  give  diversion 
and  recreaticm,  as  well  as  be  found 
worth  while,  a  new  departure  in  the  club 
idea  was  inaugurated  in  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. The  puri^ose  was  to  help  character- 
building  by  the  aid  of  good  reading,  done 
outside  of  those  composing  the  club 
proper.  Uppermost  in  the  mind  was  the 
opportunity  to  do  an  immense  amount  of 
good  the  country  (»ver,  by  the  aid  of  the 
large  niunber  of  current  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  of  a  high  order,  coming 
rcETularly  into  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do 
and  the  wealthy,  that  after  a  brief  period 
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THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN  WORSHIPING  AT  THE  SHRINE  OF  18E 

Tt>ete  pietura  afford  an  int4?rrstinK  commratsry  on  the  Japancm  kdhermre  to  thp  mieient  rclifion,  while  nrrrrthelen 
givuvg  a  cordial  rrccptioD  to  ChrMtiniuty    The  EnjpcrDr  faimacK  hat  coiilribut«d  crnrroa^y  to  Christian 
inititutiona  and  endorsed  heartily  the  irorlc  onoe  by  the  Young  Mcn'i  Christian  A«ociation 


are  cast  aside,  but  which  ought  then  to 
be  available  for  the  benefit  of  those  less 
favored  by  fortune. 

The  aim,  as  planned,  was  systematically 
to  collect  all  good  literature  of  an  im- 
proving kind  and  pa^w  it  on,  the  club 
acting  as  a  circulating  medium.  It  was 
the  purpose  to  adapt  the  club  to  local 
needs  everywhere  and  to  meet  the  wants 
that  exist  throughout  the  whole  country. 

All  were  to  be  considered  members  of 
the  chib  who  contributed  reading  matter, 
money  or  assisted  by  their  work;  those 
who  were  recipients  of  its  benefits  and 
those  who  contributed  them. 

The  home  of  the  one  who  originated  the 
club,  first  u.sed  for  the  work,  was  .soon 
changed  for  a  more  central  location,  found 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tion  Association,  the  secretary  acting  a.s 
librarian. 

What  was  termed  the  impersonal  work 
consisted  of  packages  of  valuable  reading 
matter  frecincntly  sent  out  for  the  use  of 
public  institutions,  such  as  the  House  of 
Correction,  the  missionary  association, 
the  Poor-Farm,  the  Salvation  Army  bar- 
racks and  to  such  other  places  as  the  out- 
lying lumber  camps  and  quarry  districts. 


The  personal  work  of  the  club  reached 
into  the  families  of  the  community,  need-  • 
ing  its  attention,  as  far  as  practicable, 
through  various  agencies  more  or  less 
direct. 

Rules,  by-laws  and  regulations  have 
never  been  drawn  up,  the  club  l>eing 
guided  by  a  controlling  principle,  em- 
bodied in  its  motto:  "The  greatest  good, 
to  the  largest  number,  by  the  best  methods, 
in  the  simplest  way  and  shortest  time, 
with  no  expense  to  beneficiaries." 

This  club  is  in  an  inland,  manufacturing 
city  of  over  twelve  thousand  people,  made 
up  of  over  six  different  nationalities,  with 
numerous  religious  sects.  It  has  been  in 
existence  over  a  (lozcn  years  and  has  an 
increasing  membership,  including  mechan- 
ics and  working  mhmi.  leading  business  and 
professional  men,  club  and  society  women, 
children  and  youth.  It  has  from  the  first 
been  favored  with  able  support  from  the 
press  and  the  people,  having  all  its  needs 
supplied  for  doing  a  beneficent  work 
which  does  not  lessen  the  self-respect  of 
the  recipients  of  its  bounty,  extended 
alike  to  all  classes  and  conditions.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  it  fulfils  a  real  need, 
and  is  doing  what  is  well  worth  while. 
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History  mnA  Blogniplty 

The  Negro  and  The  Nation.  A  History  of 
ABcricu  Slarery  And  Eafruchisement.  By 
George  8.  MeniaiD.  New  Toili:  Umxy  Holt 
ACo,  Ppwiv.,  436.  $1.76  net. 

Amoricm  literature  la  by  no  means  lacking 
lu  wurks  treating;  of  this  subject.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Mcrriam 's  work  that  within  a  reason- 
ably small  compaw,  and  ia  woguiarly  readable 
fashion  it  gives  a  eoinpendipiiB  aeeount  of  the 
rAle  which  slavery  has  played  in  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  onr  nation.  At 
the  snnii'  tiino  fhe  volumr  does  not  attempt  any 
large  philosophical  treatment  oi  its  Hubjeci  and 
ic  some  ways  falls  short  of  recognizing  the  real 
economic  bearing  of  the  negro  question.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  North,  bat  it  la  luine 
as  regards  the  abolitionist  movement.  The 
Bwfhor'B  interests  are  largely  political.  To  him 
the  nc^rrii  is  t"it  so  much  a  man  as  a  political 
ibsue.  Wliile  it  is  true  he  devotes  two  or  throe 
chapters  to  the  present  and  future  condition 
of  the  negro,  and  very  properly  praises  the  work 
of  Generu  Armstrong,  his  book  can  not  be  said 
to  be  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  constitutional  as- 
pect of  slavery.  But  as  such  it  is  a  serviceable 
bodk  for  the  1  reailiT  who  wishes  to  under- 

stand au  iuipurtuiit  phase  of  American  consti- 
tutional history  from  the  d*j8  of  Washingtoil 
to  those  of  Hayes. 

A  History  of  Modern  England.  Ry  Herbert 
Paul.  Vol.  iv.  The  Macmillau  Company. 
#2JS0  B«t 

The  fonrth  volume  of  this  Important  work 

treats  of  tbo  interesting  decade,  iMTfi  S.'i.  The 
author  liej^'iiis  will)   Di-^rfu'li's  iritliieuce  at  bic'i 

tide  iinil  leiiils  t)ie  reri'ler  (lirou^'li  the  torti  - 

mazes  of  his  eastern  policy,  and  while  he  is  cvi 
dently  in  sympathy  with  neither  Mr.  Disnieli 
nor  his  methods,  he  is  able  to  get  that  states* 
man^  point  of  view,  and  show  the  reasonable- 
nrss  of  his  position,  at  least  to  one  who  accepfH 
bis  premi«o<».  Didradi '»  prime  Vilinnir  r  tvavi  uul 
in  init  ■  I -r  tig  with  tin'  awards  of  San  Stefano, 
but  in  not  acting  on  Bisnuirik 's  hint  and  se- 
coring  Egypt  for  England.  Tlie  anthor  docs 
not  show  how  this  could  have  been  done  without 
a  European  war  or  npon  what  moral  gronnds  it 
could  hu\'e  been  justified.  For  Ciifidstone  Mr. 
Paul  has  more  sympathy,  vet  ho  is  not  blind  to 
his  blunders.  (HadHtono  was  :i  good  financier; 
but  in  handling  mattorn  of  state  such  as  the 
Soudan  tkfftir,  the  IriMh  (|npsttOD,  and  the  .South 

Afiieftn  qucetion,  his  touch  was  nncertain,  and 
Ms  vision  was  neither  clear  nor  far-reaching. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  steadily  impro\in(f 
in  dignity.   There  is  less  of  the  "  newspaperiah- 


iiess"  so  markeil  in  the  earlier  volumes,  or  of 
the  eflfort  to  say  t>ri)jht  things.  It  is  to  h>c  re- 
grttte<i  tliat  the  jmhlishers  have  not  tlioU(^lit 
it  worth  while  to  proviije  the  book  with  good 
local  maps,  especially  of  the  opeiatioilS  in  tlM 
Soudan  and  in  South  Africa. 

Lord  Randolph  Chocdrfll.  By  Winston  Speafler 

Churchill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Vol.  Lf  pp.  xviiL,  564;  YoL  II.,  Ix.,  532. 
«0  net. 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  Randolph 
Churchill  died.  In  1902  the  documents  he  had 
acenmulated  during  bis  public  life,  sufficient  to 
ill  eleven  tin  boxes  of  oonsiderable  siae,  were 

placed  by  his  execntors  in  the  hands  of  his  son 
to  serve  as  :i  hims  for  the  pre^iCiil  Liograjihy. 
The  result  is  a  work  which  though  not  as  largo 
as  Morley's  "Life  of  Gladstone"  is  by  no 
USfUis  an  inconsiderable  contribution  to  tbs  bi* 
ognphjr  of  politics.  Bandolpb  CburehiU  w»  an 
interesting  man  when  interesting  men  wero 

numerous.  TTo  never  aehieved  ipiite  (he  sjuceesa 
which  should  havu  been  lii.«,  ami  vet  diLrin^;  the 
ile<aik'  from  1880  to  189i)  lie  plaveij  a  consider- 
aide  and  indeed  spectacular  r61e  in  British 
politics.  Winston  Churchill  writes  with  admira- 
tion, but  with  commendable  impersonality  of  hia 
father.  At  times  as  in  the  chapter  on  tb«  Re- 
form Bill  his  ('omment  is  a  singularly  happy 
combiuution  of  ilocumenfs  anil  vivid  narrative. 
.\nother  a<itniral>lo  treatment  is  his  aceouTit  of 
the  fall  of  the  Liberal  government  ami  fhe  C4jm- 
ing  of  OranddH  into  po^ve^.  It  is  elcar  that 
there  was  ao  mora  popular  Tory  ia  England  in 
1886  than  be.    His  andaeity  gave  vigor  to  a 

ministry:  he  «a5J  i-a|ialile  of  s!iyifi).r  most  ex- 
traofilimirv  and  tellijijr  thini^s;  any  polilii-al  lat- 
tic  was  mire  to  attraet  )iim  ;  yet  his  biographer 
dues  right  to  e(iipbar<iee  the  fact  that  he  was  some* 
thing  more  than  a  stormy  petrel  of  polities,  b 

the  hxlia  ofHoe  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  aiaa 
nf  power,  and  as  Chancellor  of  the  E»dieqner  a 

man  of  originality.  His  personality,  striking 
almost  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity,  is  very  prop- 
erly less  prominent  in  his  son's  volumeo  tlHUI  tt 
his  work  as  ii  parliamentary  leader. 

The  two  volumes  constitute  a  notable  addition 
to  serious  biographical  literature.  The  Ameri' 
can  pnblie  will  not  be  interested  in  some  of  tbe 

details  of  En^llsli  fii.!itirs  whieh  they  eover,  but 
(here  was  iu  Kandolph  i.'hurcbill 's  iiersonality 
st.mething  \\hi<di  gave  fascination  to  anything 
in  which  he  bcnrume  involved.  In  reading  the 
biography  it  is  he  rather  than  the  politics  about 
whom  the  interest  eeatera.  Fortunate  is  the 
Ifether  who  has  a  son  wtao  like  Winston  drareUU 
cm  so  admirnbly  present  tbe  real  signifieanes 
of  a  personality.    Whatever  may  be  one's  sym- 
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patUM  OB  Che  poHttml  iasnee  raised  (he  reeding 

of  thcRC  notable  volumes  will  result  in  genuine 
appreciation  of  a  character  vhose  lifOi  eo  full 
of  limitless  possibilities,  broke  all  tOO  aoon  Wider 

the  strain  of  its  own  intenf<itv. 

Reoaaceace  Portraits.  B7   Paul    Van  Dyke, 
DJ>.    New  York:    Cliarlcs  Scribnor's  Sons. 

Profesaor  Van  Dyke,  Princeton  Universitj, 
has  made  an  exbauHlive  study  of  tlio  ap;e  of  the 
reiiasL'ence,  the  period  of  the  intellectual  awaken- 
ing and  transitioa  which  made  possible  the  age 
of  modern  tlMMght  aad  life.  In  this  age  of 
■0  atriking  enomaHes  and  of  elements  lumoet 
iaamdiblj  mixed,  it  tidEea  a  ctoar^eeing  writer  to 
deal  fkirty  with  hb  subject,  Biifl  avoid  extrava- 
gasee  of  statement  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In 
this  respect  T  ir.  \'.in  Dyke  dcservea  special  credit. 
While  bis  portraits  show  bold  lines  and  plenty 
of  strong  eoloriiif^  that*  ia  motUag  mggeatiw 
of  micatoM* 

Hw  tiiree  aeo  wbo  are  takra  as  represeatativa 
types  of  the  period  are  Pietro  Aritino,  of  Italy; 
Thomas  Cromwell,  of  England,  and  Maxmilian 
I.,  of  Germany,  who  all  lived  at  about  the  samo 
time.  Dr.  Van  Drko's  "portraits"  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  and  Maxmilian  are  edifying  chiefly 
aa  implied  portzavala  of  the  apirit  of  the  tima 
and  of  tlie  tray  fo  wUeli  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  bad  and  the  better,  were  held  in  turbid  so- 
lution, until  the  better  elements  might  have  tiino 
for  their  own  distinct  crystallization.  The 
apodal  merit  of  Dr.  Van  lake's  work  is  his 
peirar  of  iatelUgeat  and  jadidal  diseriaiaatioii. 


liOngmane,  Qrecn  &  Company  have  made 
reeenthr  a  atunber  of  valuable  additions  to  their 
admiraUa  aariea  of  English  dasaics.  Among 
tima  la  "The  Sketeh  Book"  with  an  iatrodne* 

tion  by  Brander  Mathews,  and  notes  bv  Armour 
Caldwell,  Webster's  "Bunker  Hill  Oration"  and 
"  Washinpton 's  Farewell  Address"  edited  by 
Professor  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  edited  by  Professor 
Baldwin  of  Yale;  "Laiya  of  Andeat  Borne," 
edited  bj  ProlSwsor  Flint,  of  tke  TTatvenity  of 
Chicago;  "Franklin's  Autobiography,"  edited 
by  Professor  Cairns,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. These  volumes  are  in  admirable  type  and 
although  intended  originally  for  the  use  of  high 
school  students,  will  make  very  serviceablo  ad- 
ditione  to  any  man's  library.  Their  aotes 
really  eapUn. 

In  "The  Indian  Dispossessed,"  by  8eth  K. 
Humphrey  (little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston),  there 
ia  a  commendable  restraint  in  dealing  with  a 
subject  on  which  it  is  pftsy  to  bwome  hysterical; 
yet  tho  book  ia  by  no  means  all  pleasant  read- 
ing for  the  man  who  may  be  preparing  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  It  is  a  plain  render- 
ing of  the  shameful  story  of  the  criminal  man- 
ner in  which  the  Indian  has  been  fathered  by 
the  government.  It  deals  jiarticularly  with  the 
treaties  with  the  Nex  Perces,  Flatheails,  Poncas 
and  Mission  Indians,  and  the  manner  in  which 
TidoQB  politicians  fattened  themtielves  on  the 
spoils  of  the  Indian  system. 

TbaiB  la  a  world  of  laality  ia  Fiedarie  Bem- 


ingtonis  "The  Way  of  aa  lajQaa"  (Fox,  Dnf- 

fleld  &  Co.,  $1..')0).  It  narrates  with  the  author's 
well  known  vividness  lx)th  of  pen  and  pencil 
the  history  of  an  Indian  in  tlie  old  days  of 
the  West.  It  is  not  the  Indian  of  Fcnimore 
Cooper,  but  rather  that  of  the  plaineman  he 
draw%  and  there  is  ia  the  stoiy  somethiag  that 
appaala  to  the  priaiitlTe  man  In  every  raadar. 
And  what  is  more,  it  enlists  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy without  blinding  him  to  tho  fact  that  the 
Indian  was  a  savage. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  publishing  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  series  of  books  under  the  general 
title  "Life  Stories  for  Young  People."  Thqr 
are  translated  from  Genaan  woiks  by  Qeorge  S» 
Upton  aad  aell  for  aizlgr  eenta  aaeb.  Tkaa  far 
eight  Tolomea  haTo  appwured,  tlie  most  reeeal  of 
which  are  those  on  Bach,  Maria  Theresa,  The 
Little  Dauphin  and  Freaerick  the  Great.  No 
better  introductions  could  bo  bad  into  the  ffertila 
renons  of  biograj)hy. 

Oao  may  be  assured  that  fbe  aeeooirt  of  tim 
lifis  aad  writings  of  "Sir  Thomas  Browne" 
(Tho  Maemfltei  Company,  pp.  214,  eeventy-five 
cents),  by  Edmund  Gosse,  will  prove  vastly 
more  interesting  to  the  modern  reader  than  some 
of  the  sonorous  creations  of  the  illui^lrious  phy- 
sician. Although  Browne  is  a  preeminent  ex- 
ample of  the  writer  with  whom  form  and  not 
anbataaee  ia  of  the  greatest  importance,  prob- 
ably no  one  so  well  murored  tbe  average  thought 
of  tho  early  seventeenth  century.  Tbia  latest 
volume  of  tiic  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  tba  stadoat  of  Ktora* 
ture  and  lover  of  stylo. 

The  latest  edition  of  "Who's  Who  in 
America ' '  (A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company,  Chicago. 
(3.50),  brings  the  total  number  of  pagee  of 
that  indispensable  volume  up  to  2,015.  It  differs 
from  its  predecessors  not  only  fa  that  it  brings 
information  up  to  date,  but  that  it  includes  more 
budnese  men  and  financiers  and  is  therefore 
mora  eomplata  tkaa  haretofem. 


Economics 

Immigration  aod  Its  Effects  Upon  the  United 
Stataa.  Bj  Pieaeott  F.  Hall.  Now  T«rk: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1906b   Pp.  xUi., 

393. 

lo  Mr.  Hall's  "Immigration"  we  can  eee  an 
auspicious  omen  of  the  worth  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  and  Comnaay's  recently  annoaneed  series  on 
Amerieaa  PobHe  Problems.  Isunigratlon  Is  a 
public  problem  of  quite  enough  importance  to 
warrant  the  position  given  it  in  tho  series.  Ex- 
cept for  Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith's  ex- 
cellent study  published  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
its  literature  has  until  very  lately  been  confined 
almost  wholly  to  govemmept  doeoments  and 
magadne  articlee.  within  tbe  past  twelvemontb, 
however,  there  have  come  from  the  press  not 
fewer  than  six  books  describinij  this  or  that 
particul.ir  i>lKir'e  of  the  alien  ii  i;  ix.  It  has  re- 
mained for  Mr.  ITaJl  to  give  us  our  first  general 
treatise  upon  the  subject  since  Mayo-Smith.  As 
secretary  of  the  Immigration  Bestrietion  League 
for  aeveral  yeara  Mr.  Hall  bas  been  la  i^iso 
tooeb  wifb  tba  immigiation  awivtaMait  aaA  1i« 
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writes  with  a  grasp  and  a  fulness  of  informa- 
tion which  must  commend  his  work  to  every 
reader.  Tlif  result  is  not  a  discus.sion  of  the 
whole  phenomenon  of  immigration,  but  a  hand- 
boo^  ill  tlM  best  sense  of  the  term,  to  which  one 
naj  turn  «aatmeolOj  for  infonnation  for  whidk 
be  woatd  otberwiae  M  obliged  to  March  tbroDgh 
many  a  dusty  document.  The  rnusos  nf  immi- 
gration, to>;t'tlitr  with  the  Kicial,  economic  and 
social  conditions  atteudinp  it,  arc  brictly  but 
Clearly  set  forth;  the  racial,  economic,  social  and 
political  effects  upon  the  United  States  are  given 
fallor  treatment ;  existing  and  prapoaed  teitiiet> 
iT«  legialatioo  la  ammnanaed  in  an  miisiially 
convenient  fapliion ;  and  finally  a  fairly  com- 
plete liit'lioprajdiy  and  a  collection  of  dooimonts 
are  pro%-ided  for  the  reader  » host  lii'rrr-;t  prom- 
ises to  carry  liim  farther  than  the  present  vol- 
ome  The  magnitude  of  the  immigration  prob> 
km  irfll  eertaliily  be  bvougbt  liome  with  neir 
foroe  to  even  the  atndaai  or  the  anbject  by  ob* 
srrvinf^  bow  in  a  four-hundred  page  book  like 
this  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  give  but 
tha  mareat  oBtGna  of  moat  of  Ua  topta. 


The  founder  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, Mr.  William  E.  Sinythe,  is  still  the  tire- 
less champion  of  the  redemption  of  the  dt^sert 
bench  lands  and  the  barren  places  of  the  We!!t. 
"BLa  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  "Arid 
America"  (The  Maemillan  Company,  New  York; 
net  $1.50),  to  which  he  has  given  a  breezy  intro- 
duction in  a  chapter  on  the  attractions  of  the 
West  for  yonntr  men.  and  also  has  added  a  sec- 
tion setting  forth  the  history  of  the  irnfjatioa 
movement  and  its  triumphs  during  the  last  five 
yeara^  together  with  concise  technical  infonna- 
tion  on  ua  methods  of  irrigation.  There  is 
scarcely  an  aapeet  of  thia  veij  intarastiag  qnaa- 
tion  on  which  he  does  AOt  toneh,  and  few  of 
the  areas  susccptibto  to  ladamalloB  lUl  to 
receive  description. 


Phlloaophy  and  Rdlgtoti 

The  VinMr  of  fte  Ckri»tlfta  Religion.  By 

George  ■Rnrman  Fo<?tcr.  Chicago:  The  I'ni- 
veniity  of  Chicago  Press.  Pp.  xv^  518.  $4 
neL 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  apologetic.  Pm> 
fessor  Footer  oodertakea  to  show  uiat  if  on* 
giv(>8  up  beKef  in  miraelea  and,  io  faet,  in  the 

entire  scheme  of  supernaturalism  as  traditional 
orthodoxy  oom^cives  it,  one  may  yet  believe  in 
God  and  in  .Tesus  us  the  hnm.in  revelation  of 
God.  One  needs  to  read  the  volume  through, 
and  with  an  alert  mind,  to  feel  its  constructive 
force.  A  nqterHcial  reading  wiJl  almost  iaerita* 
bij  lead  to  an  overempbaris  of  its  destmetive 
tendennes.  rrofespor  Foster's  oripinal  contri- 
bution to  its  discussion  lies  in  his  chapter  upon 
"The  Naturalistic  and  Beligious  View  of  the 
World. ' '  This  ehapter  is  an  acute  and  vigorous 
repudiation  of  materialistic  naturalism.  Alto- 

Stther  it  ia  one  of  thf  most  valaable  eontriba- 
008  to  eonterojiorary  theological  dtseomion. 
The  author's  chapters  upon  the  "Sourcen  of  the 
Life  of  Jesns"  and  upon  the  "Cliaracter  of 


Jesus"  are  less  satisfactory.  TTe  hfrp^  foUowa, 
without  that  acute  discrimination  Bhown  in  the 
chapter  just  mentioned,  the  views  of  various 
scholars,  and  in  our  opinion  does  not  give 
suiBcient  weight  to  the  significance  of  the  mea- 
sianie  eoneept  aa  a  formnla  for  Jemii'  oopoai* 
tion  of  Ma  own  odf-eonaeloaaneas.  Tbo  reaaHs 
of  historical  investigation  arc  used  with  their 
full  destructive  value  but  with  a  neglect  of  their 
constructive  elements.  The  book  ih  li-  i;ictly 
written  in  the  spirit  of  protest,  and  the  rcad«r 
does  not  distinguish  readily  between  the  positioaa 
wliieh  Profesaor  Footer  »  rafoting  and  tbooa 
wUeh  he  himaelf  bolda.  At  the  aama  time  that 
reader  makes  a  great  mi.stake  who  fails  fo  r  m  1 
the  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  uutlior. 
An  apoloj^ist  ^  p.-iir -.^  to  i  ni;.-..,!.-  rir.i' h  more 
to  his  opponent  than  is  necessary.  Profesaor 
Foatar  ia  no  exception  to  the  rule,  bat  Us  woik 
ia  ooBBtmetiTe  in  i^iit  nono  tbo  1«h. 

Tbe  volnna  was  written  befbre  tlM  great  woik 
of  Sabatier  which  in  many  ways  it  resembles, 
and  like  that  book  is  singularly  capable  of 
breaking  down  agnosticism  and  building  up  a 
genuinely  personal  faith.  Obscurity  of  style^ 
azitieisms  of  ministers,  a  somewhat  undigested 
aiqpropriation  of  the  segatiro  poaition  of  tail- 
toneal  criticism,  wlU  not  pievnit  tiie  book  Hi  bo> 
ing  a  decided  help  to  the  man  who  can  not  ac- 
cept miracles  or  the  theory  of  biblical  inerrancy, 
but  who  wants  still  to  believe  in  a  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  to  human  hearts  through  Jesaa. 

Han<1booV:  of  Biblical  DifRcuIti^i,  or,  Reason- 
able Solutions  of  Perplexiag  Things  in  Sa* 
ered  Scrlptnrea.  Edited  bjBer.  Robert  Tta^ 
London.    New  York:    Foiik  and  WagnaUa 

Company,  1S*04.    $1.7,')  net. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  explained  by 
its  subtitle.  The  method  employed  is  the  gather- 
ing of  the  explaaationa  grren  sdiolars  of 
certain  events  and  phraaea  reeorded  in  the  BiUe, 

such  as  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  until  .Toshua 
won  the  victory,  the  staying  of  the  Canaanites,  tbe 
foxes  and  the  firebrand,  the  offering  of  strange 
fire,  etc.  The  nuthoriles  quoted  are  Dean  Frenoi, 
C.  Ocikie,  Van  I^nnep,  Ewald»  EderAelm,  Deaa 
Staiil«7,  Canon  Famr,  and  others.  It  would 
hare  been  of  no  small  valne  fifty  years  ago. 


Sr.  C.  W.  Salealqr  ^  eneedini^ 
interesting  book  in  Ms  '*Bvo1ntion  the  Master- 

Key"  (Harper  &  Brothers,  $2  net).  The  vol- 
ume is  an  attempt  at  popularizing  tbe  work  of 
Herb»:'rt  Spencer.  Dr.  Saleeby  does  not  attempt 
any  particular  originality  but  plays  tbe  role  of 
•O  azpositor.  The  book  ia  written  with  clear- 
neas  and  with  the  rinc  of  eonvictio^  indeed 
almost  with  tbe  snlTit  of  ^e  propagan«8t.  Dr. 
Rnleeby  really  believes  that  evolution  furr.'sljp'^ 
the  key  to  human  history  and  development,  ar.d 
the  sweep  of  his  argument  is  very  captivating. 
Most  biologists  would  not  always  share  in  his 
certainty  but  they  could  hardly  escape  his  en- 
tbnsiaaai.  The  moat  serioos  ciitidBm  to  be 
passed  on  the  book  is  that  it  treats  aa  eatal^ 
lished  fact"  "^nmn  of  the  recent  hypotheses  drawn 
from  ezperimeiit«  in  various  fields  of  physics  sad 
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Uolofry,  and  that  the  author  docs  scant  JustiM 
to  \Vei8sniann  and  Do  Vries. 

The  Opon  Court  Publishing  Company  has  is- 
sued a  second  edition  of  itkI  Strode 'a  "My 
Little  Book  of  Prayer."  It  is  printed  in  henyti- 
fnl  style  and  contains  a  number  of  ycuc- 
tatinc  MflMtiMM  on  ths  xaUaiona  liXa.  The 
gfloeral  erttielflin  tbat  one  eonla  paaa  upon  it  ia 
that  it  is  the  exprejision  of  a  soul  in  reaction 
against  conventions  both  in  society  and  religion. 

'Making  the  Most  of  Ourselves,"  by  Cal- 
vin Dill  Wilson  (A.  C.  MtClurg  &  Co..  $1), 
•  collection  of  straightforward,  breezy  talks  on 
a  varied  of  praetieu  themes,  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  yooBg  people  if  onlj  they  could  be  in- 
daetn  to  fMtd  theiB.  Certainly  Mr.  Wilson's 
style  and  Ids  lUmitiBatiTe  treatment  will  be  as 
likely  to  accomplish  this  as  anything'  else  in  the 
way  of  moral  essays  tbat  we  have  B«cn  in  some 
time. 

"The  Young  Man  and  the  World,"  by  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  (Appletons,  New  York;  net  #1JH))» 
li  a  eoIlectioB  of  familiar  talks  witli  joimg  nsB 
on  many  of  the  questions  tliat  iBtorest  tbem. 

They  were  first  published  in  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  and  appear  to  be  reprodnced  by  Sena- 
tor Beveridge  in  book  form  without  any  trace 
of  tbat  revision  which  should  scr%e  to  effect  at 
least  a  Httls  of  the  difference  between  the  char- 
acter of  an  ephemeral  publication  and  a  book. 
There  are  numerous  unnecessary  repetttioiis  of 
statements  and  instances  of  slipshoa  language. 
Yet  these  are  good,  plain,  common-senso  ser- 
mons on  great  moral  themes,  mighty  with  high 
ethical  thinking  and  with  the  sense  of  the 
spiritual,  real  though  unexpressed,  bade  of  slL 
It  is  a  safe  and  a  sans  booic  to  ^ve  to^aaj  ytmag 
man. 

Two  Tittle  books  of  familiar  type  come  to  ns 
from  the  lyothrop,  Lee  A  8hepard  Company: 
"The  Jovs  of  FriendFhip"  ($1  net)  and  "Daily 
Cheer,"  both  by  Mary  Ailette  Ayer.  The  first- 
named  is  a  compilation  of  qnotatioas  OS  the  snb- 
jeet  indieated  hj  the  UUe.  It  is  amnged  in 
seetioBS  vnder  meli  beadings  as  **Tb»  Love," 
*'The  Companionship,"  "Tlie  Immortality  of 
Priendship,"  closing  with  one  on  "The  Divine 
Fr:  ri  Isliiji  "  Many  of  the  passages  are  very 
familiar,  but  the  collection  is  varied  and  sug- 
gestive though  not  profound.  "Daily  Cheer"  is 
the  old-tims  jMr-book  with  seleetions  for  eaeh 
daj;   . 

Nature  Study 

Mew  Cr«atiai»  io  Ptaak  Lli^.  Aa  antlioiitativs 
account  at  tlie  life  tad  mrk  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  By  W.  8.  Harwood.  12mo.,  pp.  xiv-f- 
868.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company, 

19M;. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Burbank  personally  ad- 
mire his  gentle  and  simple  character;  they  who 
know  his  work  acclaim  him  as  a  genius  in  plant 
tireeding  and  marrel  at  his  dauntless  and  un- 
selfish devotion  thereto;  they  realize  that  be 
has  operated  on  a  grand  scale  and  by  skilful 
Ud  ingenious  manipulation  has  produced  re- 
aMikabui  and  vshiable  results;  but  this  does 
Ml  Wind  fhs  wbsr  to  tlia  faet  that  be  has 
dsvdopMt  M  sssnwffnlly  new  Idssa  or  mstkods. 


But  to  describe  the  triumphs  of  a  man  of 
science,  one  must  not  only  Vio  i  nnversant  with 
the  details  of  the  work,  but  be  able  to  make 
manifest  its  nature  and  its  scientific  bearings. 

Mr.  Harwood  is  convinced  that  Luther  Bur* 
bank  is  a  superlatively  great  man;  bat  llO 
knows  little  of  horticulture  and  less  of  botany, 
and  tberofore  lacks  an  appredatioB  of  the  mean- 
ing of  scientific  training  and  the  criteria  if  a 
man  of  science.  His  volume,  bovzever,  contains 
Bneb  InfsflBatlon  told  in  «  popular  nay. 


James  Outram's  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies"  (Macmillan,  $3)  will  give  delight- 
Bonn-  liii'irH  to  r\li  who  love  the  mountains.  The 
volume  abounds  in  practical  directions  for  those 
who  contemplate  scaling  the  clitTs  and  glaciers^ 
and  information  on  the  geology,  fauna  and  flom 
of  the  region  about  the  Columbian  ice  ielda^  jst 
it  ia  so  inspired  with  the  gloij  of  the  nUMiBtSUU^ 
thdr  sublime  solitudes  and  sUeneee,  and  their 
fascinating  perils,  that  it  might  well  be  called 
the  epic  of  American  monntaineering.  The 
author  tells  the  story  of  some  of  the  many  first 
ascents  he  has  made.  A  large  number  of  fine 
illustrations,  together  with  charts,  maps  and 
other  data  on  t£t  oortbem  Boekies  make  this  a 
complete  and  wlnatda  as  iisll  as  a  ywj  interest' 
ing  addition  to  fhs  HtontoM  <m  BUNintala- 

climbing. 

In  the  rapidly  increasing  literature  of  our 
outdoor  life  there  is  no  book  likely  to  bo  of  more 
influence  in  deepening  the  interest  that  exists  in 
animals  than  Silas  A.  Lotbi^'s  volume,  "Ani- 
mal Snapshots,  and  How  Maoe"  (Heary  ITolt  A 
Co.)-  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  Homothing  more 
than  R  study  of  squirrels  nnd  foxes,  and  musk- 
rats  and  raccoons,  and  skunks  and  birds.  It  tells 
how  the  author  was  able  to  photograph  wild  life. 
As  one  reads  his  account  of  his  painstaking  ef> 
forte  tophotenapb,  for  instance,  the  erow  *'01d 
White  wing^"  en«  eemes  to  appredato  tbe  fact 
that  there  are  other  joys  in  ootdoor  life  than 
killing  wild  creatures.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  in 
the  winter  and  to  bo  sanisd  into  the  eonntiy  in 
the  summer. 


Momc  and  Eduortlon 

Tlianks  are  due  the  publishers  for  preserving 
for  another  generation  "The  Only  True  Mother 
OOSSS"  melodies  (Lothrop,  Lee  ft  Shepard  Com- 
paa^p  pp.  zii,  103»  sixty  esnta).  Tho  little 
velans  is  an  esaet  FBprodnetion  of  tbs  text  and 
quaint  woodcuts  of  the  original  edition  printed 
In  1833  in  Boston.  An  introduction  by  Edward 
Evrrrtt  Hale  tells  about  the  real  JJrtin  r  Goose 
and  child-life  in  early  Boston.  One  will  find 
on  looking  over  the  book  that  many  rhymes  too 
good  to  be  foigottsn  are  not  known  in  tlio  mod* 
em  nnrsery. 

"Occupations  for  Little  Fingers,"  by  TTIiz- 
abeth  Sage  and  Auua  M.  Cooloy  (Cbas.  Bcrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $1),  is  a  manual  for  parents,  teach- 
ers and  settlement  workers.  The  teacher  or 
mother  who  can  not  find  herein  suggestions  for 
the  solations  of  tbe  proUsms  of  naSf  dm  will 
not  find  tbem  anywbsrs.  AH  lAo  hmo  to  do  with 
cbiMien  nnd  wlio  d^ibs  to  tnia  tb«n  timm^ 
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their  natural  aetMtlM  irill  find  tbii  a  wiy  vain- 
able  book. 

Bobba^Mttrill  Company  have  published  two 
booka  wbioh  may  be  said  to  be  of  epecial  intcr- 
art  to  tBotbeys;  Ifoiian  Harlandli  ''Everj-duj 
Etiquette"  ($1),  and  Marpnret  E.  Bangster's 
"RadisTit  Molhorhood."  Tho  titles  of  wieh 
describe  the  clinracter  of  l)ie  bank  and  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  the  advice  which  each  con- 
tains  is  wholesome.  Neither  is  a  book  of  TOlea 
and  both  are  written  In  a  atyle  whleb  gvamn> 
teea  leading. 


Retloii 

If  "Tho  Sage  Brush  Parson"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  $1.00)  is  a  first  novel,  the  literary  world 
may  very  ul-II  keep  its  rye.'i  on  A.  U.  Ward. 
The  bfiok  is  a  really  powerful  story  of  a  bril- 
liaat  young  Englishman  who  turns  Methodist 
vraacher  works  in  a  wild  aagcbrush  town  in 
Nevada.  How  be  dealt  witb  tbe  lawless  men  and 
Women  whom  he  met,  how  he  found  himself 
trioti  by  temptations  subtle  and  app<»alinp,  how 
be  all  but  yielded,  and  how  he  ull  but  dii  d  tho 
float  h  of  a  murderer  because  of  his  belief  that 
anger  is  murder  go  tO  make  up  a  story  that 
throbe  witb  baman  paadon  and  moral  tiiampb 
xatber  tban  moral  degeneration. 

There  is  always  enouf^h  of  the  argumentative 
youth  and  the  curious  woman  in  caeii  one  of  us 
to  make  a  detective  etory  a  Bource  of  pleasure. 
Sometimes  the  fact  that,  as  in  "The  Hundredth 
Acre,"  by  John  Camden  (Herbert  B.  Turner 
*  Cio.,  Boaton,  $1^0},  tbe  detective  ia  diatinctly 
an  anatear  only  adda  to  tbe  tnterest.  There  is 
mifficicnt  intricacy  and  mystery  in  the  plot,  va- 
riety and  movement  in  the  charneters  and  quite 
enough  ardor  and  diilnu;ty  in  tho  hive-making 
to  render  this  book  on  agreeable  comjmnion  of 
an  evening. 

W.  W.  Jacobs,  in  *« Captains  All"  (Scribner'a, 
#1.60),  has  grouped  a  number  of  really  delightful 
stories.  Mr.  JaooVis's  work  has  in  it  a  humor 
which  grows  on  the  reader  as  h,3  reads.  Even 

the  London  d;..l  :  frills  to  obscure  it.  In  "Cap- 
tains All"  it  is  pcrijuusive  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. 

Nathan  Qalliier  baa  written  a  tborongbfar  ax- 
citing  romanee  in  *'Gb8tle  Del  Monte'"  (L,  C 

Page  *  Co.,  $1.50).  It  belongs  to  the  typo  ^ 
aeml-historical  novels  which  give  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  (U^picting  mystery  nnd  adventure. 

8o  rare  are  tho  ocea^ions  when  one  flnds  a 
book  fully  suited  by  its  sanity  and  natural 
nrmpatby  to  a  girl  of  high^ebool  age,  that  tbe 
CU7  of  discovery  may  be  counted  one  of  rejoie- 
ing.  Bncb  a  book  is  "The  Heart  of  a  Girl," 
by  Bntb  E:imball  Gardiner  (A.  8.  Barnes,  $L50). 
This  inner  picture  of  the  life  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl  is  not,  as  the  title  and  some  of  the 
illustrations  might  lead  you  to  suppose,  a  series 
of  soft,  Billy  sentiments.  Tbe  yonng  woman 
who  reads  this  bode  irill  ba  tba  batter  and 
bappier  for  it. 

A  picturesque  story  of  tho  period  near  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  is  told  by  Gcvirgo  Cary  Kggle- 
ston  in  "A  Daughter  of  the  South"  (Ijotbrop, 
I^e  &  Shcpard,  ^l.fiO).  Located  in  the  region 
of  tbe  Miasdaaippi  Biver  from  Cairo  to  New  Or- 


leans its  incidcnta  aia  fiaab  and  oabacfaMjad  ftii^ 
often  dramatic. 
Anything  that  Cy  Warman  writes  ia  wortb 

reading,  but  in  "The  Last  Spike"  f Seribner's, 
$l.lir))  he  has  gathered  together  pomo  stories  that 
are  of  mnro  than  usual  interest.  To  a  larg« 
degree  they  deal  witb  the  work  of  tbe  enginean 
who  have  built  our  great  railwaya.  All  o?  tbem 
are  *'oat  of  dooia"  and  tbeir  men  are  i«al  men. 
Tbe  lallwaya  bave  no  bettw  champion  than  Mr. 
Warman.  To  him  they  are  not  mere  monev- 
making  institutions  Imt  the  expression  of  virile 
idealism  nnd  heroism. 

H.  G.  Wells,  having  abandoned  eodologieal 
essays,  turns  himself  to  novels,  and  in  "Kipps" 
tells  the.atoiy  of  a  aimsJb  aool  (Seribner's, 
$1.50).  It  la  an  aeeennt  of  the  adventures  of  a 
middle-class  Englishman  who  booomea  rich  and 
tries  to  bo  what  the  English  call  a  gentleman, 
Tho  difficulty  he  found  in  the  attempt,  the  ef- 
forts be  made  to  gain  culture,  bis  adventures  in 
getting  married  and  his  miaeriea  in  trying  to 
become  aeeoatomed  to  the  usage  of  polite  so- 
detjr,  an  all  narrated  sympathetically  and  with 
a  fne  strain  of  humor.  Altogether  it  is  one  of 
tbe  cleverest  and  most  interesting  pieces  of  work 
that  Mr.  Wells  has  done.  «  P 

It  is  surprising  that  the  poaait^tiea  of  alter* 
na ting  personalities  have  not  been  more  appred- 
m^^^J^.^ST^i***  Herbert  Quick's  "Double 
Trouble"  (Bobba-Veirin  Company,  $1. 50).  shows 
what  a  mine  of  comedy  lies  in  tho  psychology  of 
the  snblincal  self,  Tt  is  the  storv  of  a  highiv 
poi.ular  young  banker  who  loses  hia  identity  and 
unexpectedly  tomes  to  himaelf  only  to  learn  that 
he  has  been  for  flv«  yean  a  aDoeeaafoI  oil  specu- 
lator as  different  as  possible  in  way  of  life  and 
ebaraeter  from  bis  original  self.  What  compli- 
cation^?  pnsue,  how  he  was  liclped  bv  a  beautiful 
h}-pnoti5t,  nnd  how  finjiily  ho  married  the  girl 
to  whom  ho  found  himself  engaged  make  a  story 
quit©  out  of  tho  ordinary.  It  is  a  combination  of 
Lterary  vaoderilla  and  •'lightning  change" 
apedalties. 

There  is  much  healthy  sentiment  as  well  as 
literary  quality  in  Margaret  Collins  Graham's 
*'The  Wizard's  Daughter  and  Other  Stories" 
(Houghton,  MiiSin  &  Co.,  $1.25).  In  tbe  plain 
men  and  women  wbo  live  in  tbe  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia tbe  anthor  tnds  ebaraetera  aa  truly  typi- 
cal aa  the  Now  EnglandiTB  of  Miss  Wilkins 

The  "Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol"  (Macmillan, 
$LIjO),  nhow  what  Jack  London  can  do  when 
he  is  working  inside  editorial  limits.  These 
etorics  appeared  in  "The  Youth's  Companion," 
and  are  intended  for  boja.  One  wonld  hardly 
recognize  In  them  tbe  antbor  of  "Tbe  Sea 
Wolf." 

There  are  abundant  opportunitie?*  for  mysteries 
in  diplomacy,  but  unless  we  mistake,  almost  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  treat  tbe  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  novclista  have  treated 
tboae  of  European  atatea  ia  tbat  of  £Ua  Middle- 
ton  T^bout  in  "Tbe  "Wife  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
State"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  $L50).  The 
story  centers  about  the  loss  of  certain  important 
papers  nnd  develops  into  a  perfect  web  of  love 
and  improbable  myatery.  As  a  detective  story 
without  a  deteetiva  it  »  emtartaiiiiBg  and  wettb 
reading. 
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United  9titet 

Appointvients.—YebTuarj  16.— John  H.  Ed- 
tnrdfl,  of  Obio,  to  be  aaBirtaat  aocretary  of  tb« 

Casualties.— Tehra&rj  19.— An  explosion  in  th© 
Victor  Fuel  Company's  Maitland  mine,  in  Colo- 
rado, causetl  the  death  of  at  least  thirteou  ininerfl. 

—  March  2.— Twenty-four  perjioos  killed  and 
fortj-sis  injured  by  a  tornado  which  also  de- 
atioyed  $1,25(^000  of  property  in  Meridian,  Misa. 

Cottilf'eM.-'Febnury  14.— The  Ship  Sabeidy 
Bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eighi 
to  twenty-seven.  A  naval  reserve  of  ten  thou- 
sand oHiccrs  and  riie:i  rrciitoil  hy  tlir  Mil. 

— February  The  Senate  paased  the  Pure 

Food  Bill  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  four. 

—February  22.— Tho  Senate  passed  the  bill 
providing  penaltie*  for  luuiitg  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

—  March  5.— The  IIoqm  paind  tbe  Senate  bill 
providing  for  a  delegate  to  Coogreae  from 

Alaska. 

—  March  9.— The  Senate  passed  the  Statehood 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  37  to  35,  with  amendment  omit- 
ting Arisooa  and  New  Meneo  from  its  pro* 

visions. 

Crtme.— February  17.— Charlca  II.  Moyer  and 
William  D  Haywood,  ]>r<\si.](:nt  and  secretary 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  arrested 
for  conspiracy  in  the  assassination  of  ex-Gover- 
nor Steuneuberg,  of  Idaho,  last  December.  Vin- 
eent  Bt  John,  president  of  tbe  Borfea  Mineia' 
Union,  also  arrested. 

27e/i//i«.— February  9.— Samuel  Hopkins  Had- 
loy,  siijieriiitftidont  of  tlio  McAuIcy  Mission, 
New  iork,  aged  Bixty-three. ..  .General  John 
Eaton,  formerly  United  States  eominiedmier  of 
odocation,  aged  seventy-seven. 

—February  25.— David  Bremnor  Henderson, 
ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  BepreseatatiTes,  aged 
sixty-five. 

•  - Fi  Ijrii.-iry  27.— P.  Lunfjley,  sof-retary  of 
the  SiTiithsoiiian  liistitutiuii  aud  £i:iciitiiit,  ugod 
■eventy-two. 

-March  4.— John  M.  Schofield,.  Ueutenant- 
general  U.  &  A.,  aged  seventy-four. 

— Mardi  13.— Sneaa  B.  Anthooy,  aged  eiglity' 
six. 

/»t.st<raflr<f.— February  in.  Tim  ?ilutual  Ijifo 
Insurance  Company  brought  suit  s  fi-r  rest  i  tut  ion 
against  Richard  A.  MtCnrdy,  ii.s  fonnor  prud- 
dest}  his  soOf  Bobert  H.  MeCurdy:  hie  eon-in- 
law,  Lonifl  A.  Theband,  and  Oiarlee  H.  Raymond, 
head  of  the  Mnluhl's  Mo!ropnlif.in  af^nnoy  firm. 

— February  21.  —  The  Armstrong  invosf ipation 
committre  roc'orniiiciidfvl  to  tbe  State  fA^^jislatiire 
a  bill  for  the  standardising  of  all  classes  of 
policies  issued  by  all  life  insnrancu  companies 
■ft  that  they  shall  be  exactly  alike  in  all  respects 
and  shall  set  forth  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
offered  to  policyholders  in  the  clearest  language 
possible.  Also  the  limiting  of  the  investments  of 
insurance  funds  to  standard  classes  of  securities 
^nranteein^  to  pny  n  fixed  annual  revenue,  and 
prohihitinji  the  invpstmi.'nt  of  insnraneo  ftmda 
is  etock  of  any  character  j  another  reeommenda- 


ttoa  was  tbe  prehlUtton  of  ofRdals  of  ionminee 

eompanies  from  having  any  individual  interest  in 
the  investments  of  the  companies  or  of  being 
identified  with  syndicates  of  any  character 
having  business  relations  with  their  companies. 

—March  8.— Frederick  A.  Bomham,  preeideiik 
of  the  Matoal  Beserve  Lif^  Insurance  Oompany, 
of  New  York;  Qeorge  Bamhiim,  Jr.,  first  viee- 
president  and  George  D.  Eldridge,  second  virc- 
president  and  actuary,  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  forgery  and  grand  lareaiiiy— emheada* 
ment  of  the  company's  money. 

L«^t#tatton.— February  19.— The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  a  railroad  eompany,  wUeh  ia 
a  eommon  carrier,  eonld  not  own  and  mine  coal 
or  own  and  transport  any  other  commodity  and 
then  Hell  that  coal  or  commodity  below  the 
market  price,  so  as,  in  cffcit,  to  make  the  re- 
daction a  rebate  on  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  decision  was  in  the  eaae  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Kailroad  Compaiqr,  against  which  suit 
waa  brought  by  tbe  Interstate  COmaterea  Com- 
mission, for  vimatioB  of  the  Intentata  Gommareo 
Act, 

—March  12,— The  Pupremu  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  the  Act  of  I8<i5  ex- 
teattng  the  corporate  life  of  tbe  Chicago  traction 
eompanies  is  oonstittttioiial,  bat  does  not  grant 
control  of  the  streets.  [Bee  "Erenta."] 

EeUfjion.  —  'SinTch  l.  —  The  fifth  international 
convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Movement  opened  at  Nashville,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  three  thousand  college  and  university 
students,  and  about  one  hundred  missionarie!^. 

Tnurte.- March  7.— Suit  brought  by  federal 
officials  agaiaat  tha  Otia  Elevator  Company  for 
violation  of  tha  Sherman  Ajiti-Xkoit  Law, 

Cuba 

Slol— Fiebmaiy  25.— The  quartered  towv  of 

Ouanbaeoa,  oeeupled  by  fvventy-five  rural  guards, 
attacked  by  rioters,  who  entered  the  dormitories 
and  .shot  at  the  sleepin^^  soldiers*  TwO  goavds 
killed  and  four  wounded. 

PMHmrtBee 

C<wu«ff.'/.— March  l.— Ta<  !oban,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  T.eyto,  destroyed  by  fire.  T,nss 
$600,000.    Several  hemp  warehouses  burned. 

Jnjrarreotion.— March  9.— In  a  battle  lulling 
two  dayi^  six  hundred  Moros,  fifteen  Americana 
aud  three  members  of  the  native  oonstabulaijr 
were  killed, 

Colombia 

Casttfltty.— February  14.— Reports  received  of 
destmetion  by  tidal  wave  of  coast  towns  for  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  Some  two  bun* 
dred  and  fifty  people  at  least  lost  their  lives. 

—  Fidiniary  21. — Two  thousand  jiersons  killed 
by  a  tidal  wave  which  swept  the  coast  south  of 
Boena  Yentara. 

Venezuela 
French  Difficully.—YchranTy  13.— Vene^^nela 
sent  note  to  Franco  holding  the  latter  respon.sihle 
for  assisting  the  cable  company  in  its  failure  to 
fulfil  its  contract  with  Venezuela.  If  this  eoold 
be  diqtroyed,  Yenesuela  wiQ  acoept  result. 
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Britiflli  Ouiiiliv 

Army.—'SlaTch  8.— Expenditures  tor  the  army 
reduced  by  Secretary  of  War  Ualdane.  Troops 
at  Wei-hai-wei,  China,  to  be  withdrawn  and  some 
«ok>Bial  guziaons  redoeed.  Variana  coast  de- 
fmsM  ans  to  be  done  away  with,  tha  navy  being 
relied  on  for  protection. 

ParZujwient.— February  13.  — Tho  new  Parlia- 
meat  opened  by  royal  commission.  Mr.  Tjov.  ther 
reelected  Speaker  uJf  the  House  of  Conunons. 

—March  7.— The  Hou^  of  Commons  by  a 
TOt«  of  348  to  110,  dadand  itaeli  ia  &• 
T«r  of  $1,600  aalaiisa  for  iti  mflmbBni. 

Tan^'.— Ex-Premier  Balfour,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  consented  to  a  tax  on  foreign 
corn  and  a  moderate  tariff  on  import  ^  in  iMufac- 
tured  goods,  in  order  to  avoid  diviuioa  in  the 
Uidoitiflt  putgr. 

C<i?>i7!Cf.— March  7.— M.  Bouvier  and  his 
cabinet  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
of  a  vote  of  approval  of  the  cours^e  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
hnr  separating  Church  and  State. 

—March  12.— M.  Sarrien  formed  a  eabiiioty 
with  lumself  as  prenior  and  minister  of  jnatiee^ 
[See  "Events.") 

CcwuaKtes.— March  10.— By  a  mine  explosion  ia 
the  Courrieres  diHtrict  of  tdo  Pas  do  Calai^  oM 
thousand  persons  lost  tbeir  lives. 

Pejwions.— February  23.— The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  the  bill  providing  for  working- 
non^  pouioiiSi  The  employer,  employee  and 
iJbo  govemmoBt  each  will  contribute  to  a  fund 
from  which  the  workingmen  will  bo  pensioned 
after  reaching  sixty-fivo  years  of  i;e. 

£enot«.— February  16.— M.  Dubost  chosen 
piMidaDt  of  tho  fle&ate  fa.  ■neesMton  to  IL  fiU> 

Spain 

FaiNliM^«'Faibniai7  14.— XntoBN  «oId  UHod 

the  sugar  crop  in  the  provinces  of  Seville,  Cadis, 
Malaga  and  Qranada,  throwing  large  numbers 
out  of  work  and  causing  suffering  from  famine. 
Bands  sf  men  pillaging  tha  fann%  bakeries  and 

Cai  luan  Diuplrtf 

BenfftoFenc^.— Frl  n  ary  26.— Mrs,  Kmpp, 
widow  of  the  great  etecl  mtinufacturer  at  Essen, 
gave  1250,000  for  charitable  porposee  la  loeiV 
aidoa  of  tha  iaiperial  mddiog  uBivsnuf* 

Tarif.—Vtibnuirf  16.— The  goveraawnt  aetl- 
fled  the  United  States  that  as  a  mark  of  friend- 
eliip  only  the  convontioual  and  not  the  maximum 
turifr  Avouid  bo  placed  oa  AoMiieaa  import^  f«ff 

the  period  of  one  year. 

— jPelNntaiy  22.— The  reichstag  by  an  immense 
Btuofitj  pUBod  the  bill  to  oztend  ndprocal 
tariff  fatw  to  the  TTaited  Btatoa  aata  Jam  SO, 
1907. 

Austro>Huii0ary 

Hvngarian  Parliament. — February  19.— The 
Emperor  dissolved  parliament.  The  rcneript  was 
read  amid  hissing  and  booting.  Previously,  on 
the  motion  of  the  vieo^pmident,  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  igaoN  the  leioipi  «Bd  xetoza  it  to  tlw 


Emperor-King;  The  Coalition  maaben  dodaved 
the  difliolatioa  aaeonstitntional. 

Servia 

Co6tn«l.— March  7.— The  cabinet  resigned  be- 
cause the  ministers  could  no:  accept  Austria Vi 
proposals  for  the  eoadoaioa  of  a  poUtico'eoia- 
menial  agneawat 

Ruj^an  Eaapiga 

National  Atumbly.—FehruKlJ  26.— An  im* 
perial  ukaae  announeed  Maj  10  aa  tlie  date  for 
opening  the  aatioaal  asBombly; 

—March  2.— A  manifesto  ordered  to  be  coded 
and  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  f^mpire  provided  that  no  law  hereafter  would 
bo  effective  without  the  approval  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Council  of  tbo  Eaqpire.  {tar 
further  details  see  ' '  Events, ' 

—March  5.— An  imperial  akaao  ordered  the 
elections  to  the  National  Assembly  to  begin 
April  8  in  twenty-eight  provinces  of  Central 
Bossia,  on  April  27  in  nevcnteen  other  proviuoes 
of  Central  Busaia  and  the  Don  regions,  and  on 
May  3  in  two  other  provinces. 

—March  6.— An  imperial  manifesto  aa> 
Bonaeed  that  the  goTsrament  retained  the  poaef 
to  promulgate  ' '  temporary ' '  Jawa  doling  reewsa 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Cabinet.  —  February  19.  —  ^I^f.  Kutler  and 
Timiriazeff,  members  of  the  cabinet,  resigned. 
M.  Nemoc'haiefiF,  minister  of  communications,  also 
resigned,  stating  that  while  the  police  were  put> 
ting  in  jail  the  best  and  most  intelligent  rail* 
road  opsvatoif^  it  was  impoesible  to 
effifliant  laivlui* 

Chinese  Empire 

IfasiOOTflL— Febroary  2G.— An  English  mission- 
tofj  El  Oi  ElivBaay  liis  wife  aad  two  efaildre% 
aaa  Fmeb  CSatbolie  adniOBaries  killed  ia  a 
liot  at  Nanchang,  ia  Kings!  province. 

—February  28.— The  government  instructed 
the  governor  of  Nanchang  to  punish  severely  all 
participants  in  the  late  massaere  of  mieaiouaries. 

>4ppotn(ment.— March  1.— Taaiif  the  taotai  of 
Shanghai,  aad  a  notorionaly  eotrapt  official,  re- 
garded as  primarily  respeniildB  for  tha  SlaaglMl 
neti^  appouted  goveraor  of  Fddag; 

Japan 

^arniae.— Febrttai7  20.— Appeal  made  for  ia* 
ttef  for  the  faadae^tileken  people  in  the  three 
northern  provinces.  The  rice  crop  yielded  only 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  average  crop. 
Some  veven  hnadrsd  tlioiuaad  poople  faeiag 
starvation. 

Jntcrn<itional  Confercncc—MnTeh.  7. — The  po- 
licing of  Morocco  to  be  entrusted  to  France  and 
Spain  for  three  jaan^  ma  the  plan  ptopoeed 
bj  Fianee.  Oenusj  not  agreaabla  to  the  pro* 
posal. 

—  March  S.— Ocnnanv  waived  Its  claim  to  con- 
trol the  bank  of  Morocco  by  a  diplomatic  com- 
mittee. 

—  March  12.— Germany  agreed  to  the  Freach 
police  plan  on  condition  that  the  coauaaodof  Of 
the  entire  f  oree  be  Dutch  or  Bwisa 
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"  A  man  is  as  old 
as  he  feels. 
And  a  woman  is  as 
old  as  she  looks" — 

HAND 


IFTEEN  CENTS 


SAPOLIO 


keeps  one  young  both 

in  feeling  and  looks. 
It  induces  life  and  beauty, 
fairness  and  exhilaration,  quickens 
circulation,  removes  dead  skin,  and  allows  the  clear, 
fresh  under  skin  to  appear.  Be  fair  to  your  skin, 
and  it  will  be  fair  to  you — and  to  others. 

Now  that  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  being  inveighed 
against  from  the  very  pulpits,  the  importance  of  a  pure  soap 
becomes  apparent.  The  constant  use  of  Hand  Sapolio 
produces  so  fresh  and  rejuvenated  a  condition  of  the  skin 
that  all  incentive  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  lacking. 

HAND  SAPOLIO  IS 

SO  PURE  that  H  can  he  freely  used  on  a  new-born  baby  or  the 
sl^in  of  the  most  delicate  beauty. 

SO  SIMPLE  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  the  invalid's  supply  with 
beneficial  results. 

SO  EFFICACIOUS  as  to  almost  bring  the  small  boy  into  a 
state  of  "surgical  cleanliness,  "  and  l^eep  him  there. 
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THE 

"SUNSHINE 
BELT" 

TO  THE 

ORIENT 

TF  you  are  a  poor  sailor  there  is  but  one 
*  Trans-Pacific  passage  for  you  —  the 
Pacific  Mall. 

Calm  seas  and  a  cloudless  sky  all  the  way, 
with  a  one  day's  stop  at  beautiful  Hawaii. 

Besides  the  climatic  advantages  the  Pacific 
Mail  offers  all  the  luxury  and  service  of  the 
finest  Atlantic  steamers. 

It  was  Secretary  of  War  Taft's  choice  and  should  be  yours. 

'PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S.  CO..  San  Francisco,  California 


R.  P.  SCHWERIN,  Vice-President  «nd  General  Manager 
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f       SUGGESTING  THE  SPEED 

WITH  WHICH 

PEARS  SOAP 


Cleanses  and  refreshes  after  a  ride  and 
utilizes  fhe  invigorated  blood  in  producing 
a  complexion  that  is  the  inspiration  of 
artists  and  poets  the  world  over. 

CREATES  A  MATCHLESS  COMPLEXION 


OF  AZ,L  SCSNTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OP  KOSS  IS  THS  BEST. 
"A /I  rights  secured." 


THB  SPIRIT  OF  TUB  MONTH 

Relentiess  Public  Opinion 


The  Senate  growm  impaUeat  ei 
crttidsat 

ittstitmce  reform  grows  more 
semrcbing 

Oreat  corporations  bow  to  law 

The  athletic  hysteria  yields  to 
treatment 

Russia  grows  reactionary  at 
sight  of  liberty 

A  Christian  world  denounces 
Belgian  cruelties  in 
the  Congo 

The  rudiments  of  a  new  social 
honesty  herald  a  day 
of  larger  justice 


Kmm  "trrmgrBph,  ••oi>}rl»tlil.  1'"^  i     l  '  '■  r  ».wv|  4  l'n<l«>r«ri«w).  N>'W  York 


THE  I'ANATHEXIC  STADION,  ATHENS,  ORF.IvCK 

Thr  InUmatiiinitl  Olympir  (utmoi  vlU  Iv  hrid  .Kftril  22-Mav  2.  190H,  in  thin  sladMin.  wliirh  ■mU  tlO.dOO  people.  It  k  the  Uioter 
of  Ihr  I'aniitlirnaran  itnmra,  uhirh  wan  Isicl  nut  liy  thr  ornlor  L>riirKiit>  ainut  330  IV  ('..  nn<l  rrttuilt  471)  >nirv  lairr  (alnut  140  A.  I).) 
in  whitp  I'rntrltir  mxrlilr.  Tliu  macnifirrnt  pilr  nf  niarUr  wn*  Inirnrd  for  linic  and  othrrm  ii  r  usrd  up  clunn(  thr  niidiilr  acea.  Within 
the  tast  («•»•  \T»r»  it  \iaM  Iwn  rrbuilt  of  wliil*-  marlilr  at  an  rx(irnK  of  aofnr  niiIlion»  of  fraiint  l>y  Mr.  CJforKc  .^veroff,  of  Alezandna. 
The  rxcavaltnn  and  rrtnoval  nf  thr  rmrth  and  drbrii  wu  at  tbr  private  exprnac  of  King  Grorgr,  Thr  rntirr  kivKth  of  tbc  count  m 
070  frrt.  the  width  100  frft 
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Uhe  World  Uo-Day 

VoLUifB  X  MAY,  1906  Number  5 


New-fashioned  Honesty 

AFTER-DINNER  speakers  are  in  tk  i  ti;  imieh  of  old-fashioned  hon- 
esty.    They  very  properly  btuioaii  present  corruption,  graft, 
^  ^   chicanery  ami  the  entire  list  of  evils,  which,  with  time-honored 
jokes,  make  up  the  stock-in-trade  of  after-dinner  speakers.    They  would 
make  men  virtuous  by  making  them  like  their  grandfathers. 


But  what  inspiratioii  lies  in  this  eulog}'  of  grandparents?  It  is  always 
easy  to  see  a  saint  in  a  dead  relative,  just  as  it  is  easy  to  see  a  statesman 
in  a  dead  politician.  Some  of  us  are  veiy  keen  to  build  monuments  for 
the  prophets  these  very  same  grandparents  made  extremely  uncomfort- 
able. Why  talk  about  our  ancestors'  honesty?  Why  not  have  an  hon- 
esty of  our  own?  Grandfathers'  virtues,  like  grandfathers'  clocks,  may 
be  a  badge  of  respectability,  but  in  our  own  day  they  are  not  always  in 
good  running  order.  Our  forefathers  were  no  better  than  we  are — ^indeed, 
to  judge  from  the  criticism  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  another  political 
party,  they  were  a  good  deal  worse  I 


Old-fashioned  honesty  gave  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  condemned 
wooden  nutmegs,  paid  its  debts,  told  no  lies  and  kept  live  or  six  of  the 
commandments.  But  the  world  in  which  old-fashioned  honesty  lived 
was  singularly  uncomplicated.  Smith  knew  Jones  and  Jones  knew  Smith. 
Neither  thought  sr  rl  iisly  of  that  great  mass  of  people  whose  names  they  • 
did  not  know.   If  Smith  did  not  cheat  Jones,  and  Jones  did  not  cheat 

(Oo|9ilfflil«  UN.  ^  TBI  WmiA  V»-Aat  Odkpavt.) 
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N£W-FASHXON£D  HONESTY 


Smith,  there  was  every  chanee  that  each  would  die  in  the  odor  of  respect- 
ability, and  have  his  picture,  painted  by  Copley  or  by  some  crayon  artist, 
hung  in  his  local  Hall  of  Fame.  Individualism  set  the  limits  to  old- 
fashioned  honesty.  It  had  broken  down  political  absolutism,  thrown 
the  bones  of  kin!rs  into  lime  pits,  and  achieved  generally  those  lesultB 
which  go  to  make  up  the  working  hypothesis  of  to-day's  life. 

♦  *  ♦ 

We  need  this  individualistic  honesty  to-day,,  hut  we  also  need  a  very 
much  bigger  sort  of  honesty,  an  honesty  whicJi  st^-es  that  our  obligations 
are  set  not  alone  by  our  relations  with  each  other,  but  also  by  our  relations 
with  municipalities  and  states,  with  a  nation  and  a  world.  Such  honesty 
is  not  any  too  conimon.  Men  have  gone  down  to  their  mausoleums 
labeled  honest  millionaires  who  were  directors  in  corporations  whose 
methods  would  bring  blushes  to  the  cheek  of  a  confident*^  in  an.  Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  old-fashioned  honesty  there  was  notiung  to  be  said 
against  these  honest  millionaires.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  new 
honesty  they  were  very  like  thieves.   They  robbed  society  legally. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  man  does  not  need  to  be  an  academic  optimist  to  see  the  beginnings 
of  this  new-fashioned  honesty.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  shape 
up  laws  which  shaU  express  a  new  social  conscience.  Morality  is  always 
about  a  generation  ahead  of  legality.  Good  men  once  believed  slavery 
both  constitutional  and  right.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  even  less^  men 
took  rebates  from  railroads  as  they  took  discounts  from  wholesalera.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  they  were  doing  wrong.  But  the  new  social 
conscience  would  not  think  of  justifying  slavery,  or  hoM  a  man  guiltless 
for  taking  rebates. 

4e        4e  i|e 

It  is  no  time  for  pessimism,  except  for  those  who  can  sell  |)essimism 
at  so  nnu  h  a  thousand  words.  It  is  a  day  rather  for  congratulation  that 
a  commercial  age  has  set  itijelf  to  be  honest  in  a  big  way.  For  the  social 
conscience  is  in  deadly  earnest.  To  grow  rich  fast  is  to  risk  being  investi- 
gated. Kverj'  day  it  is  getting  more  desirable  to  be  honest.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  morality  whose  ideals  are  those  of  a  small  corner 
grocery \  We  are  bound  to  have  men — and  particularly  legislators — give 
a  square  deal  to  the  Public.  That  is  the  new-fashioned  honesty,  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  honesty  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  prevent  our  having. 
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HKXKY  LAW)!  UMxiK   \  UKMOlkATIC  AKIS^UXKAI 


Hr.  Uxtgr  hiw  Iwi  in  t\\r  I'niled  SlalM  Spiiutr  niiirr  |S5»3.  Wtiilr  a  ««nin«  iwrlv  man  hr  hii»  alwayn  k(«i<I  for  the  intrmts  of 
llw  n.ilNiii.  nil  jnlrrtirrlnl  tiy  a  M.uwuirliuwttii  nrwUKTal.  Mr.  \/Afr  i«  rnir  iif  iKr  (•nl  lit»(iiri<'aJ  »rili-^>  in  AiiwrM-x  Mr  u  /urliirr 
M  tUiwirnlMii  itf  tlir  furt  llial  u  mun  ran  \te  a  Krnllrraaii  oil  wHI  a<  a  piilitiran 
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SENATOR  ALBERT  J.  HOPKINS   A  MACHIXi:  POUTiriAN  OF  THK  ORDINARY  TYPK 

Nr.  Hopkina  is  thr  jiininr  Senakir  from  llliniHK.    Hr  ima  itvver  inUfxIiK-rd  lrKiii>:i(i»n  til  any  iniiKirtanrr,  aad  li.ts  a|>|iurrnlly  rrganM 
hia  (iimtiun  lui  a  iiH-aiui  of  furlhrring  thr  rnds  ii(  a  liwmlitrU  iiurltiiir  ur  ui  liiniarU 
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8ENAT0K  ROBKRT  MAKION  LA  FOLLETTB  ONE  OF  THE  LKADISO  ANTUt)RTORATIOX  INFI.LEXCES 

IX  THK.SKXATE 

RerLator  La  Fnllrtte  w»»  Cinvrmcf  nl  Wiamrwn  from  1901- IWMi  Durinf  hu  ndminwiralion  M  in  estaUiahini;  liirvrt 
prinmrU'si.  pUcnl  llie  Unjb'iii  on  railniiid  pnipcr'n-B  un  ihe  luirnr  li;isL<  an  all  taxatiun,  rauWwh*^]  nHiirtil  of  raiUiiy  rslrs  by  the 
dtat*.  ami  m  nuitiy  ollwr  Kxy*  tuvanw  .1  rr|>r»^ni4ili\T  of  thr  pi>|jitl.ir  in«>vrinciil  in  pi>litir&  IViixiially  dinlik«l  and  -vrn  fi-an>d, 
be  liw  dIiuwd  during  the  frw  wn  lu  of  lii*  arauUiruil  cnrwr  that  lir  will  not  wait  olian|iii<>iiii|y  upon  sriialurial  courtnty  or  prwcdent 
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World  Politics 


A  final  agreement  has  at  last  been 
reached  in  the  International  Conforoticc 
TermiiMtionof  at  Algeciras.  It  is  frankly 
the  Moroccan  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
Difficulties  Henry  White.  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Konie  and  delegate 
tu  thti  coufereucc,  was  the  originator  of 
the  plan  that  formed  the  basis  of  aeeord. 
The  control  of  the  ports,  which  was  the 
point  most  strenuously  disputed  by 
France  and  Germany,  has  been  assijnied 
to  France  and  Spain,  four:  Mogador, 
Saflfi,  Matzazan  and  Rabat  being  in  charge 
of  France,  Tetuan  and  Larache  in  control 
of  Spain.  Tanker  and  Casa  Blanca,  the 
two  most  important,  will  bo  un'b'r  the 
dual  police  control  of  both  countries.  All 
are  to  be  supervised  by  an  inspeetor-gen- 
eral  appointed  by  a  neutral  power,  who 
will  report  simultaneously  to  the  Sultan 
t>f  Morocco  and  to  the  diplomatic  corps. 
This  arrangement  is  to  exist  for  five  yeajra. 
The  conference  sanctioned  the  claim  of 
France  to  have  the  largest  share  in  the 
international  bank  to  be  established  at 
Tangier,  each  countrj'  having  one  share 
while  France  has  three.  The  bank  will  bl- 
under the  control  of  four  supervisors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Rank  of  England,  tlu'  Bank 
of  Franco,  the  Imperial  Batik  of  <!oniifuiy 
and  the  Bank  of  Spain.  Various  reforms 
have  been  suggested  to  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco on  the  initiation  of  tlu'  ropresenta- 
tives  of  the  powers.  The  benefits  at  large 
arisin^r  from  this  international  conference 
are  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe 
pnd  the  advancement  of  civilisation  in 
Morocco. 


European  countries  are  by  no  means 
having  an  easy  time  in  Africa.  Germany 
has  had  its  troubles  with 
tb^B«o  tintivos   of   the  land 

which  it  luis  lUKlortiikon  to 
coiifrol.  and  Rclginm  is  finding  tho  Congo 
Staff  not  only  a  snnroe  of  nibbor  but  of 
scandals.   King  Leopold  has  attenipttHl  to 


obtain  a  dean  bill  of  health  for  his  ad- 

jiiinistratioM  from  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, but  the  facts  which  this  committee 
reported  added  fuel  to  the  tlame  of  in- 
dignation. A  connnittee  for  reforming 
CoiiiTo  afTairs  has  existed  in  Xew  England 
for  some  time,  aud  during  the  past  few 
weeks  anti-Congo  representatives  have 
tiavt'lod  up  and  down  the  country  en- 
deavoring to  stir  public  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  some  action  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  Belgian  atrocities  on 
the  Congo.  Public  opinion  was  to  some 
extent  aroused,  but  the  federal  govern- 
i/iont  (lo<-lnro(l  it  had  no  moans  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. Probably  it  has  not.  And  if  it 
had.  it  woid«l  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  play 
the  reformer  for  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  very  serious  problems  at  home 
just  at  prosont.  However  much  it  may 
see  ovils  in  ofhor  nations,  its  iiiimefliate 
duty  is  to  clean  up  its  own  Augean  stables. 
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VESm'IUS  AS  IT  APPEARED  FORMERLY  FROM  THE  BAY  OK  NAILKS 

The  pointed  ronr  Iim  Iwra  drrtmyMi  liy  the  prowot  eruption.   The  tciwnii  lyins  at  tite  haw  have  been  iiartUlly  dtstruyed 

by  (he  s'reaiiM  u(  lava 


The  new  British  government  has  not 
had  particularly  smooth  sailing  since  it 

The  Brituh  Came  into  power.  It  has 
Liberal*      involved    itself    in  con- 

strike  Snitfs  sidcrable  trouble  with  the 
colonies  and  has  not  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  Labor  allies  in  its  action 
in  regard  to  the  bill  relating  to  trades- 
unions.  The  Labor  party  desired  the  in- 
clusion of  a  clause  prohibiting  legal  action 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  from  the 
unions  on  account  of  the  acts  of  any  mem- 
ber thereof.  In  regard  to  the  colonies, 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  the 
Home  government  was  seriously  ignored 
by  an  order  from  Winston  Churchill, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  I>ord  Elgin, 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  death 
sentence  on  twelve  South  African  natives 
found  truilty  l)y  court-iiuirlial  of  thf  mur- 
der of  police  and  of  treason  in  armed  re- 
volt against  the  poll  tax  imposed  by  the 
Natal  govennnent.  Great  indignation 
was  caused  in  the  Colony  and  the  Premier, 
Charles  John  Smythe,  and  his  cabinet 
resigned  immediately.  Naturally  the 
Cons<'rvative  party  in  Parliament  had  a 
fine  chance  to  a-s-sert  a  violation  of  consti- 
tutional usage  and  a  usurpation  of  author- 
ity. Even  the  daily  press  supporters  of 
the  government  felt  compelled  to  criti- 
cise. Lord  Elgin  promptly  cabled  an 
apologetic  explanation,  the  Natal  cabinet 
resignations   were   withdrawn    and  the 


natives  were  shot  the  following  morning. 
It  is  reported  that  they  confessed  their 
crime.  The  news  of  the  execution  was 
received  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
cries  of  "shame"  from  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists and  Laborites.  Ill  feeling  has  also 
been  aroused  in  certain  sections  of  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal  by  criticism  of 
the  Chinese  labor  system,  a  part  of  the 
declared  program  of  the  new  government 
being  the  prevention  of  anything  ap- 
j)roaching  slavery  in  the  colonies,  accom- 
panied by  the  statement  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  coolies  in  the  Transvaal 
closely  resembled  such  conditions  of  8e^^'i- 
tude. 


The  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  has  been  suf- 
fering fresh  tlevastation  from  another 
vit)lent  eruption  of  the  vol- 

iniluluon  ^'f  »o  a  c  c  o  m  ])  a  n  i  e  d  by 
slinrks  of  earthtiuake  which 
have  caus<Ml  slight  damage  and  nuich  ter- 
ror in  Naples.  The  funicular  railway  up 
the  mountain  and  the  observatory  have 
been  nearly  ruined  by  torrents  of  lava, 
the  director  of  the  latter.  Signor  Mat- 
It  ucci.  and  his  employees  having  narrow 
escapes.  The  southeast  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Naples  has  sufTiTcd  stnerely.  Torre 
Annuii/.ifita.  a  city  of  some  thirty  thou- 
.'•and  population,  is  almost  surrounded  by 
lava,  and  has  been  evacuated  by  the  in- 
habitants.  Torre  del  Greco  is  likewise  de- 
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VESlTVirS  IN  ERUPTION 

•im.        '  ^   "  -  -  .  .  , 

the  ooottncnt  oi  Huro[ie  ikltlioioith  therr  nre  nrrrral  othrr  volraiMW*.  on  uUnd!)  in  the  Molitfmnran.  It  i»  ninr  milm  M)ul>i«sut  cif  N.tpint  and 
until  thr  prment  fruptmn  luifl  •iiiiiriiiU.  Utr  hislioil  of  which  rrnrbed  an  altitude  o<  4,200  fwL  At  ihr  midillr  of  the  fimt  cmtury  «f  our 
era  it  wa*  rfgardfd  im  rxtinct  In  ri3  A.  I)  thrrc  were  a  numlicr  of  severe  mrthquakai  in  iti  vicinity,  and  in  79  it  xnddenly  lirob-  forth  into 
a  ttrriUe  eruption  that  de«troyrtl  Potnptii  and  Ilrrcuknriim.  The  arrompanymi  pltoloicraph  is  that  of  Ok  miptiou  of  VS7Z  On 
uccaaioo.  b«  in  tbe  owe  tA  tlM>  ittamt  rrugition,  Ihr  onlutnn  '4  xmokr  mw-hnl  npproximaldy  a  heighl  <4  25,000  (e(C 
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populated,  several  houses  aud  the  ceme- 
tery hr'uia  destroyed.  No  trace  remains  of 
Bosco  Treea.se.  on  the  south  of  tlie  moun- 
tain, where  ten  thousand  persons  lived, 
nearly  all  of  whom  escaped.  At  San 
(Iiiiseppe  Vesuviano  several  houses  and 
the  church  collapsed  and  thirty  hodies 
were  taken  from  the  ruins.   The  utmost  is 


tinui*s  to  helch  forth  poisonous  jra-Hos, 
lava  and  aahes.  Its  entire  cone  is  gone 
and  the  shape  so  familiar  to  travelers  is 
forever  chanfrwl.  In  place  of  the  pointed 
cone  is  .said  to  he  a  plateaii  surro\uiding 
the  crater  three  miles  across.  Latest  re- 
ports indicate  that  Capri  is  also  sufTerinfj 
from  the  shower  of  ashes,  and  that  the 


THE  OB.SERVATORV  OX  MT.  VESUVITTS 
Wbm  rrofrMnir  Muttrucci  has  btwn  (tudyioK  voicanir  phrnomnui 


beiiifr  <lone  by  the  Neapolitan  authorities 
to  relieve  the  distress,  the  Duchess  of 
Aoslsi  beintr  espt>cially  enerjretic  and  de- 
voted in  her  care  of  the  sut^erin^^  people. 

Yet  Naples  itself  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing is  in  serious  daufier.    The  showers  of 

The  Horror  "xhc^  which  fall  Upon  it 
ofth«  are  already  several  inches 
Moment  deep  in  the  streets  and  are 
piling:  up  a  tremendoiis  weifjht  upon  the 
roofs  of  the  buildin^'s.  The  one  hupe 
market  has  collapsed,  killintr  and  injurint; 
.somethirifr  like  two  hundn-d  pimple.  The 
air  is  filled  with  a.shes  and  sidplnirous 
pases,  and  breathinp  is  difTicult.  For 
hours  at  a  time  the  <larkness  has  Imm'u  so 
intense  that  it  is  in«|>o.ssible  for  trains 
to  run.  Filled  as  the  city  is  with  two 
hundred  thousand  refuirees.  with  the  rail- 
road <M)Mnnuni<-ation  bjidly  crippled,  it 
is  face  to  face  with  famine  as  well  as 
earth»iuake  and  eruption.    Vesuvius  eon- 


Sicilian  v<)lcanoes  are  bepinninp  to  .show 
activity.    Altogether  the  loss  in  pmperty. 
is  ("stimated  at  !l!2(M)00,noo,  while  huiv" 
dreds  have  been  killed.    There  has  been 
no   such    trapedy    since    the   days  of 
Pompeii. 


An  end  to  the  lonp  conflict  between  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Coali- 
The        tiow  party  in  Hunpary  has 

Hungarian  at  lenpth  been  reache<l.  The 
Criii»  threat  of  the  aped  monarch 
to  forbid  the  elections  on  April  9  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  and  a  conse- 
<in<*nt  peri(Ml  of  absolutism  impelled  the 
leaders  of  the  Coalition  to  seek  a  plan 
of  apreement  in  repard  to  the  points  at 
issue.  Count  Andras.sy  and  Francis  Kos- 
.suth  presented  the  matter  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  outcome  appears  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. A  new  cabinet  has  l)een  formed  by 
the  Coalitionists  with  Alexander  Wekerle 
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as  prime  mini5?ter.  The  elections  under 
the  liinitwl  law  are  to  \w  lield  in  April 
and  a  session  of  l*arlianient  in  May.  The 
government  truaranteed  to  pass  the  budpet 
of  1905-6  and  also  the  recruiting,  military 
and  investment  bills,  and  to  approve  the 
international  conuuercial  treaties.  It 
promised  to  maintain  the  status  quo  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  asked  to  adopt  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  universal  suflFrage,  and  having 
done  it,  will  be  dissolved  to  allow  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Parliament  under  the  uni- 
versal franchise  system,  to  deal  with  the 
military'  demands  and  rights  of  the  Crown 
under  the  constitution.  It  is  understood 
that  neither  Kossuth  nor  Apponyi  would 
enter  the  new  cabinet,  the  former  prefer- 
ring to  remain  leader  of  the  Independence 
party,  fount  Andrassy.  however,  has  ae- 
cepted  the  ministry  of  the  interior  and 
has  ain-ady  reversi'd  the  absoluti.st  poliey. 


Wide-spread  sympathy  was  evoked  by 
the  terrible  disaster  in  the  f  ourrieres  eoal 
Cermins  Aid   niincs  at  Lcns,  w^here  some 
French  Mine  eleven    hundred  persons 
Sufferer.      \q^i  tiipjp  \[y^,^  con- 
sidering the  national  antipathy  which  has 


so  long  existed  between  Germany  and 
France,  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  ( Jer- 
man  firemen  from  the  Westphalian  mines 
excited  a  thrill  of  unusual  interest.  Old 
differences  and  the  fierce  wars  of  other 
days  were  forgotten,  and  at  a  spot  where 
probably  their  fathers  met  in  battle,  these 
brave  men  came  to  help  rescue  the  en- 
tombed miners.  Great  indignation  and 
resentment  have  been  aroused  by  tlie  in- 
efficiency of  the  work  of  salvage  in  the 
mine  after  the  explosion.  Two  weeks 
after  all  attempts  at  rescue  had  been  aban- 
doned, thirteen  miners,  in  a  starving  and 
almost  blind  condition,  found  their  way 
to  a  shaft  where  men  were  at  work.  One 
of  their  nundier.  .Nemy  by  name,  consti- 
tuted himself  their  leader,  and  by  his 
hopefulness  and  cheery  courage  kept 
them  from  desjjair  and  at  work.  Although 
without  food  and  water  for  many  days, 
and  conseipiently  ill  from  emaciation  and 
exposure,  it  is  believed  they  will  all  re- 
cover. The  further  discovery  of  Ixxlies 
which  indicated  that  starvation  and  ex- 
haustion had  caused  death  rather  than  the 
explosion,  aroused  intense  anger  again.st 
the  mine  operators,  and  the  ministry  of 
justice  has  ordered  the  public  pHwecnto- 


TRK  MINT  niSASlKK  AT  (<»(  KtUKUl>\  IN  KUANCi: 
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at  Douai  to  investigate  the  methods  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  prosecution  for 
criminal  negligence  and  manslaughter. 
The  forty  thousand  miners  in  the  Paa-de- 
Calais  district  have  been  on  strike  since 
the  disaster  at  the  Courricres  mines  and 
riots  have  occurred  at  various  points,  al- 
though M.  Clemeneeau,  the  new  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
UfT  went,  without  escort,  to  the  strikers' 
headquarters  and  addressed  them.  He  re- 
marked that  for  the  fii*st  time  in  a  strike 
not  a  single  soldier  had  been  sent  to  main- 
tain order  and  therefore  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
The  demands  of  the  strikers  are  for  fifteen 
per  cent  increase  in  wages,  better  protec- 
tion, recognition  of  their  unions,  and 
pensions  for  long  service.  The  mines  in 
this  district  have  paid  divi^lends  from 
fifty  per  cent  in  lS6;i  to  several  hundred 
j»er  cent  last  year. 


Despite  arbitrary  attempts  to  regtilate 
and  interfere  with  the  choice  of  delegates, 
Triumph  or   the     elections     for  the 
Liberals  In     National  Assembly  have  re- 
RumIi       suited  in  a  decided  victory 
for  the  Liberals.    On  April  4  the  munici- 
pal elections  in  St.  Petersburg  resulted 
successfully  for  IGO  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, and  at  Kiev  (56  out  of  80  candidates 
were  elected.    On  April  8  the  electoral 


THE  LITTT-E  NIPPER 
'And  'e  only  stands  akioul  to  *igh,  tliafit  »ll!"   Gietrr  iUUard 
Wurrrn,  in  Ikalon  llmM 


JEAN  MARIE  FERDINAND  SARRIEN 
The  tint  F'remier  of  France 


colleges  in  28  out  of  51  provinces  in  Euro- 
pean RiLssia  elected  178  members  to  the 
National  Assembly,  constituting  about 
one-third  of  the  membership,  thus  scoring 
a  decidetl  triumph  for  the  Liberals.  Just 
what  will  happen  when  the  douma  meets 
no  man  can  foresee.  Russia  is  passing 
through  a  "white  terror,"  a  reaction  in 
which  the  excesses  of  the  government  are 
declared  to  be  frightful.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  figures  accurately, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  white  terror 
after  the  French  Revolution  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  horrors  now  being 
l)oured  out  upon  those  who  shared  in  rev- 
olutionary violence  in  Russia.  In  view  of 
this  general  attitude  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment it  does  not  .seem  probable  that 
the  douma  will  be  allowed  to  accomplish 
very  much  in  the  way  of  reform.  Revolu- 
tion seems  now  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  we  can  not  believe  that  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months  have  been  without 
results.  The  Emperor  has  not  yet  revoked 
the  mo.st  important  of  his  proposed  re- 
forms. That  he  is  ready  to  grant  a  con- 
stitution has  never  been  true ;  that  he  will 
grant  it  now  is  even  less  true.  The  dan- 
iii'V  is  tluil  he  may. 
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The  third  International  Conference  of 
American  States  to  be  held  at  Hio  de  Ja- 
neiro, hetriiining  Jiilv  21, 
Ptn-Afn*ric.n  ^^.jj,  i,njU,„|,tedlv  be  one  of 

ContfrcM  •  , 

preat  interest.  During  the 
five  years  which  liave  ebipsed  since  the  last 
conference,  questions  of  jrrave  moment 
have    arisen    which    will    properly  be 


representing  the  United  States  comprises 
Win.  I.  Buchanan,  chairman,  formerly  a 
inemher  of  the  diplomatic  s<>rvice,  and  re- 
cently director-general  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buflfalo-.  Dr.  Edmund 
J.  James,  president  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Illinois;  Dr.  L.  Howe,  profes.sor  of  politi- 
cal science,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 


THK  I  NITKI)  STATFS  OF.LF/IATION  TO  THK  THIRD  IMTERXATIONAL  OONFERENTK  OF  AMTTRirA.V  STATES 

Seated  from  Mi  to  rutht:  Dr.  Kdmuod  J.  Jiunea.  PmucJenl  ii(  rnivenity  uf  lUinoii:  William  J.  Rurhuiutn,  Ctuiirmnn:  Fcderira  I)e(rUU. 
forto  Rica    Standing  from  Ipft  to  richt:  I'harif*  R.  Dnn,  State  Department;  JaioM  S.  Ilarlan,  Chicaflo; 

Dr.  L  Rowe.  rnivrr«ty  of  Pennsylvania 


brought  before  this  conference  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  or  the  adoption  of 
.stmie  resolution  looking  to  a  satisfactory 
solutitm  of  such  differences  as  may  exist. 
The  (pi(?slion  of  the  enforced  collection 
of  claims  by  stronger  nations  will  prob- 
ably be  brouvrht  forward,  although  doubt 
in  regard  to  this  being  ineludtMl  in  the 
program  has  caused  Argentina.  Peru.  Boli- 
var, rnignay  and  Paraguay  to  refuse  to 
be  repres<'nted  in  the  conference  unless 
some  aetioii  on  the  matter  is  taken.  That 
the  Unitetl  States  government  regards  the 
convention  as  being  an  important  one  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Seeretary  of 
State  will  be  j)reseiit.    The  <lelei:ation 


Hon.  t'has.  R.  Dean,  of  the  state  depart- 
ment;  James  S.  Harlan,  a  prominent  at- 
torney at  Chicago,  reeogni/ed  as  an 
authority  on  international  law,  and  Fe- 
derico  Degetau,  delegate  fnmi  Porto  Rico. 
The  convention,  among  other  im{)ortant 
.subjects,  will  undertake  to  frame  eodes 
of  public  ami  private  international  law  to 
govern  the  relations  between  the  American 
nations:  a  provision  on  literary  and  art- 
istic ct»|)yrights.  provitiing  for  the  inter- 
national recognition  antl  i)rotection  of  the 
rights  of  ofTficial.  scientific,  literary  and  in- 
rlustrial  publications;  a  treaty  on  patents, 
industrial  dm  wings  and  models.  an<l  a 
convention  on  the  rights  of  aliens. 
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Congress  seems  to  have  readied  some- 
tbing  like  a  deadlock  so  far  as  Ic^'islation 
is  coneeriu'd.    On  the  one 

^h/RiVeBm  ^^^^^  ^« 

gling  with   the  Hei)I)urn 

Bill  and  on  the  other  the  House  is  vastly 
concerned  about  the  Philippine  TarilT  Hill 
in  the  form  returned  by  the  Senate. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  force  the  Senate  into  action 
by  holding  up  the  Ship  Stibsidy  Bill,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  particular  evidence  that 
either  side  is  doing  more  than  testing  the 
other's  obstinacy.  Quite  as  important  as 
the  balancing  of  bill  against  bill  is  the 
con.stitutional  (juestion  which  has  lieen 
raised  by  Senator  Knox  as  to  the  failure 
of  the  Hepburn  Bill  to  provide  for  a  re- 
view by  the  courts.  St-nator  Kno.x  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional for  three  reasons:  first,  in  that  it 
does  not  provide  any  method  for  chal- 
h  nging  the  unlawfulness  of  the  ordcr-s  cf 
the  commission  by  a  direct  proceeding 
against  the  commission;  .second,  in  that 
it  prohibits  parties  affected  and  aggrieved 
by  the  commission's  orders  from  defend- 
ing proceedings  to  enforce  them  upon  the 
ground  of  their  unlawfulness;  third,  in 
that  it  so  heavily  penalizes  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  conunission 's  orders  as  to  make 


Macaaley,  in  \«>w  York  World 

any  attempt  to  secure  a  judicial  hearing 
in  any  form  of  proceeding  impracticable. 

To  cover  these  objections,  Mr.  Knox 
proposes  an  amendment  which  providi-s 
explicitlv  for  a  complete  re- 

The  Knox  „      e   t.u  •    •  » 

A,n.n.i,T,.»»  the  commission  s 

orders.    He  would  not  per- 
mit the  saspeusion  of  such  orders  by  inter- 


OS  THE  SKXATE  TI  RN-TARLE 
Q«M«tii>n:  WItw,  nh  wlwrr.  will  ii  irirU  up  fin.illyT 
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road  can  afford  any  amount  of  delay.  The 
HliipiH^r  can  not.  Cut  out  the  bond  pro- 
vision and  the  anuMidnicnt  mi^rht  stand. 
But  the  bill  is  constitutional  and  stronger 
without  it. 


J.  OnS  HI'MPHREY 
^Tio  (Wivered  the  d^HrinKin  in  favor  of  thr  piirkrr* 

locutor>'  decrees  unless  a  ca.sh  deposit  were 
nmde  or  a  bond  filed  to  insure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  old  rate 
and  that  set  by  the  commission,  provided 
the  latter  were  sustained  by  the  court,  but 
he  would  have  the  connnission  explicitly 
subject  to  the  c<nirts.  He  is  right  in  declar- 
inff  that  both  sides  agree  that  the  right  of 
review  shojdd  exist  in  ca.se  the  commission 
.should  act  tyrannically.  In  our  opinion  he 
is  not  quite  justified  in  placing  the  railroad 
and  the  shipper  upon  what  superficially 
appears  the  same  ba.sis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  railroad  is  in  a  far  better  position 
in  case  of  court  review  than  is  the  shipper. 
Any  legislation  must  recognize  this  as  a 
fact.  The  proposal  to  give  new  powers  to 
the  Interstate  Couunerce  Commission  i.s 
intend«'<l  to  protect  the  shipper  from  the 
railroad  company.  Whether  this  motive  is 
justified  or  not  is  another  question.  The 
purpos<'  is  there.  Senator  Knox's  provi- 
sion for  a  review  is  in  itself  do«irable.  The 
weakness  in  his  amendment  lies  in  per- 
mitting the  railway  company  to  give  a 
l>ond  rather  than  requiring  it  to  deposit 
cash.  Such  an  arrangement  puts  a  pn*- 
mium  upon  further  litigation.  The  ship- 
per hen^  wouhl  be  the  sufferer.   The  rnil- 


The  case  of  the  government  against  the 
packing  corporations  passed  into  a  new 
The  Govern-  phase  with  the  decision  of 
ment  and  the  Judge  Humphrey,  of  the 
Packcn      United   States  District 
Court  in  Chicago,  March  21.  According 
to  this  decision  the  packers  can  not  be 


JOHN-  S.  MILLEK 
Chiet  ruun««l  fur  thr  {wckm 


prosecuted  as  individuals  on  criminal 
charges  on  the  basis  of  evidence  gathered 
by  Mr.  Garfield,  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce. The  corporations  alone  can  l)e 
prosecuted.  Tlie  packers  have  thus  .scored 
a  vital  point.  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
so  well  known  as  to  need  only  a  recapitu- 
lation. The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  examined  into  the  affairs  of 
c»  rtain  of  the  big  Chicago  packers  and 
piiblished  a  report  something  like  a  year 
ago.  The  Department  of  Justice  brought 
about  indictment  of  the  same  packers  on 
the  basis  of  this  evidence.    The  packers 
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claimed  that  they  were  immune  under  the 
constitutional  provision  that  a  man  can 
Dot  be  forced  to  incriminate  himself. 
Counsel  for  the  packers  insisted  not  only 
that  their  clients  had  been  promised  im- 
numity  by  the  bureau  of  justice,  but  also 
that  the  povernmeut  had  compelled  them 
to  testify  apainst  themselves  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  be  prosecuted.  Judpre 
Humphrey  held  the  (-oiitention  valid. 
The  packers,  acconlinp  to  his  decision,  had 


UopjrrUtaUxl  by  riinedloot 

WILLIAM  HKNRY  MOOUY 
Attnmcy.'^eneraJ  of  ch«  I'nitrd  SUtM 

been  virtually  forced  to  incriminate  them- 
selves althoufjh  their  testimony  piven  to 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  had  not  been 
under  oath  or  under  the  compulsion  of  a 
subpu-na. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  will  undoubt- 
edly be  materially  to  ehanpe  the  conduct 
The  EfTect  of  t^i^*  government's  cases 
judfe  Hum-  npaiust  all  eori>orations.  To 
phrey*»  Deci»ion  pfiost  laymen  the  decision 
on  the  precise  point  se«Mns  just.  Attorney- 
General  Moody  indeed  insisted  that  such 
a  decision  would  prove  a  sort  of  "im- 
munity bath"  for  corporations  doinp  il- 
legal business.  All  they  would  need  to 
do  would  be  to  po  to  the  Bureau  of  Com- 


merce and  make  their  confessions.  As 
these  confessions  could  not  be  used  as 
evidence  they  would  be  saved  from  crimi- 
iial  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  federal 
statutes.  Unle-sswemistake, however, Judge 
llumplircy's  ilecision  does  not  apply  to 
voluntar>'  self-incrimination.  The  issue 
concerned  the  compulsi«m  inider  which  the 
packers  were  forced  to  incriminate  them- 
selves. Hereafter  the  government  must 
adopt  other  methmls  than  that  u.se<l  in  the 
iMH-'f  trial  if  it  wishes  to  pet  at  the  indi- 
viduals rather  than  the  corporation.  Just 
what  help  it  can  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
H.  as  appears,  the  Attorney-General  is 
takinp  up  the  ca.se  apain  along  different 
lines,  it  is  probable  that  some  more  posi- 
tive understanding  of  the  legal  status  of 
corporations  may  be  reached.  At  all 
events  the  situation  is  growing  more  dis- 
tinct. And  that,  ju.st  now,  is  the  great 
thing  to  be  desired.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  discover  legal  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  than  to  condemn  or  acquit 
any  piven  man  or  men.  We  are  entering 
a  new  era  both  industrially  and  constitu- 
tionally. We  want  that  era  to  he  one  of 
law,  as  independent  of  demagogism  quite 
as  truly  as  of  financial  autocracy.  Let 
the  present  laws  take  their  course.  If  they 
fail  to  give  justice  either  to  corporations 
or  to  the  public  we  shall  know  how  to 
correct  them. 


The  championship  of  a  national  quaran- 
tine mea-sure  by  John  Sharp  Williams,  of 
X  Texa.s,  is  another  milestone 
Nationti      in  the  constitutional  history 

Ou.r«nUne  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  mejusure  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  202  to  2G.  shows  how  far 
the  old  doctrine  of  States  Rights  has  faded 
away.  The  bill  provides  that  the  federal 
government  shall  take  charge  of  all  (piar- 
antine  of  the  states  in  which  there  are 
contagious  disea.ses  like  yellow  fever. 
Hitherto  the  duty  has  devolved  upon 
local  state  governments.  The  experience 
of  New  Orleans,  however,  last  year  con- 
vinced most  people  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  quarantine  is  not  only 
more  effective  but  far  less  burdensome  to 
cities  and  states.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  recall  the  hysterical  proceedings  of 
local  health  officers  along  the  Mississippi 
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and  the  Gulf.  Nor  is  this  all.  Municipal 
competition  finds  in  local  quarantine  re«ru- 
lations  an  effective  weapon.  Who  can 
estimate  the  loss  New  Orleans  wa.s  forced 
tc  suffer  in  1905  by  the  more  or  less  per- 
manent diversion  of  trade  to  Texas  ports? 


Labor  disturbances  have  been  in  evi- 
dence during  the  past  month.    One  hun- 

The  Preaidcnt  dred  organized  labor  lead- 
to  Labor  el's,  lu'suled  by  Samuel 
Uaden  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  called 
upon  President  Roosevelt  March  21  and 
laid  before  him  an  elaborate  remonstrance. 
The  chief  elements  in  this  remonstrance 
were  the  complaints  that  the  eight-hour 
law  is  nullified  on  the  Panama  Canal,  that 
Congress  favors  Chinese  immigration,  that 
the  power  of  injunction  like  the  anti-trust 
laws  is  being  used  to  injure  labor,  that  the 
committee  on  labor  in  the  House  is  hastile 
to  the  interests  of  labor,  and  that  the 
President  himself  has  also  been  hostile  to 
wage-earners.  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
.somewhat  lengthy  response  to  the  remon- 
strance, in  which  he  declared  his  sym- 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  the  wage-earner, 
but  insisted  that  he  would  apply  the  law 
to  wrong  combinations  of  laborers  as  soon 
as  he  would  to  those  of  capitalists.  He 
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"By  iinaol  You're  not  the  onjy  fellow  'round  hrtt  whn»p  diKniiy 
Evan*  in  (Vvfland  Uadtr 


0«i>}rit(bu^.  I'M.  I>>  Clinodlnut 


JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS 

The  rhainpion  of  a  naUmal  (juaniotine  tuU  in  the  Houw 
of  RfprmtiUUvea 

further  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  eight- 
hour  law  was  impracticable  for  Panama, 
and  that  he  did  not  favor  the  admi.ssion  of 
Chinese  coolies  but  of  the  higher  class  Chi- 
nese. The  other  complaints  in  so  far  as 
they  applied  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government  he  disposed  of 
with  a  frankness  and  good  sense  that 
ought  to  appeal  to  any  fair-minded  man 
whether  he  be  laborer  or  capitalist. 

None  the  les.s,  organized  labor  is  ap- 
parently taking  steps  to  undermine  the 
will  Organized  political  future  of  congress- 
Labor  to  into  men  supposetl  to  be  hostile 
Poiiciesr  to  its  cause,  and  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Gompers,  hitherto  so  con- 
servative as  regards  the  political  entangle- 
ment of  organized  labor,  was  about  to 
champion  a  more  radical  policy.  Sooner 
or  later  the  labor  question  will  grow  po- 
litical ;  sooner  or  later  parties  will  make 
industrial  question.,  live  issues.  If,  as  is 
reported,  the  Employers'  A.ssociation  has 
found  it  necessary  to  begin  a  campaign 
against  these  efforts  of  organized  labor  to 
unseat  certain  congressmen,  that  dread 
day  may  l)e  sooner  rather  than  later. 
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The  country  stands  face  to  face  with 
another  great  coal  strike.  The  second  con- 
ference between  the  bitunii- 
^^''j^Jljj^^  nous  mine  opfrutoi-s  and 
tlie  repres<'ntat ivi's  of  the 
Miners'  Uniou  lield  in  indiuuapulis  dur- 
ing the  lant  week  of  March  failed  to  reach 
an  agreement.  Tlie  final  demand  of  the 
miners  was  that  tiiey  he  <:ranted  the  wajj:e 
scale  of  15)03  which  would  amount  to  au 
advance  of  5.55  per  cent  increase  over 
their  i)res<Mit  wafres.  The  operators  as  a 
body  refused  to  grant  this  advance.  It 
was  to  he  expected  that  the  decision  would 
ap|)ly  throuf.']iout  tlic  country,  but  several 
of  the  oj)enitors,  including  Air.  Francis  L. 
Robbins,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company,  the  lar^esf  conipany  rt»pre- 
sented,  refused  to  atiide  by  the  action  of 
the  conference.  Accordingly  the  national 
ajn^ment  was  broken  and  the  miners  in 
different  sections  of  the  count r>'  are  now 
making  arrangements  with  various  oper- 
ators. The  operators  in  Kentucky  and 
Iowa  as  well  as  one-third  of  those  in  Indi- 
ana have  reached  a  mMtlement  with  their 
employees  and  the  Ohio  operators  are  sug- 
gestinft  arbitration.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  anthraeite  miners,  nuiiibcriuir 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  have  qnit  work  pendinir  the  adjnst- 
ment  of  the  new  scale.  rroi>osals  have 
been  made  by  both  miners  and  operatoi*s 
to  submit  their  controversy  to  arbitration. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  contesting 
parties  may  come  to  an  a-rn-ement  before 
long.    While  it  is  true  that  the  railroads 


and  manufacturing  interests  have  accu- 
mulated enonnous  sup])lies  of  coal,  it  is 
also  (rue  tliat  the  idleness  of  .several  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  the  inevitable  cur> 
tailintr  of  iridustrit's  of  various  sorts  are 
very  serious  matters.  The  present  contro- 
versy is,  however,  showinfr  that  the  miners 
of  one  section  are  ready  to  make  terms 
with  the  operators  of  that  stH'tion.  what- 
ever may  be  the  fortune  of  a  .strike  in 
other  states.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
mine  owners.  \ati<mal  industrial  \niity  is 
as  yet  a  chimera.  The  unit  is  uot  a  nation, 
but  a  locality — a  fact  worth  noticiiifr  by 
those  persons  who  hope  to  develop  a  na- 
tional econonuc  unit  by  legislation.  The 
break  in  the  supposedly  solid  front  of 
operators  and  miners  ai^es  that  huge 
combinations  atv  themselves  DOt  above 
disintegrating  competition. 


'iHK  eoHKtu  vTiriN.s  (ifrr  au. 

IJicb  Elm  Bndf  it  harii  p<i  kinK  fur  liimirir  and  the 
Jark.  in  fwlilu  SI»-J«wmI 


The  munieipal  elections  of  April  3 
thronghont  the  Jliddle  West  indicated 
again  the  new  interest  in 
politics.  The  most  vital 
questions  were  those  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  hiirh  or  no  licetise. 
In  the  smaller  towns  of  Kansas  the  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities  tri- 
umphed in  nine-tenths  of  the  elections. 
Generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  no-li- 
cense was  also  snceessfni.  A  remarlcable 
exhibition  of  revolt  from  unworthy  po- 
litical conditions  was  to  be  seen  in  Mil- 
waukee, wlu're  Daviil  S.  Roue,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  his  fifth  term  as  mayor,  was 
(li  fcatrd  by  Sbcrburn  ^1.  Recker  on  a  irood 
government  is.sue.  The  Social  Democrats 
showed  no  Rreat  foAn  and  Becker's  victory 
was  duo  primarily  to  a  determination  to 
wipe  out  the  scandalous  graft  with  which 
Milwaukee  has  been  abused  in  the  past. 

As  significant  as  any  was  the  election 
in  Chicago.   Two  issues  were  before  the 

The  Perplex-  Voters :  one  involving  pulj- 
ing  Vote  of  lie  ownership  of  the  trac- 
chicMo  ijoQ  system  and  tfie  other 
high  license.  The  public  ownership  vote 
in  vol  ved  three  questious  continuing  the  cam- 
pa  ign  in  which  the  city  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  few  years.  These  questions 
were:  Shall  the  City  of  f'hicago  proceed 
to  operate  street  railways/  This  failed  of 
the  requisite  three-fifths  of  the  votes  east, 
althouirh  pollitit:  sumethinL'  like  eleven 
thou.sand  more  votes.    The  seeonil  (^ues- 
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CROSSING  THE  MEDITKRRANKAN  SKA  IN'  A  BALLOOS 
The  Frrnrh  armnaut,  C«uot  llrnri  dp  la  Yaulx.  rxpcrimniting  with  th«  aid  of  »ni  (uide  rnpni 


linn,  as  to  tin*  adoption  of  the  ordinance 
nf  .January  IH.  V.HHi.  hv  which  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  were  authorized  to  is«ue 
Mueller  law  certificates  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  $75,000,000,  was  answered  affirm- 
atively by  a  majority  of  3..'i3'J.  A  third 
<|Uestion  of  "irencral  policy."  as  to 
whether  municipal  control  of  the  traction 
system  should  prevail  as  ajrainst  ^rantin^ 
franchises  throuph  private  companies,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  3,887.  While  it 
has  no  abidinp  power  it  is  a  fair  test  of 
the  attitude  of  the  public  in  general. 

As  the  ease  stamls  therefore.  Mayor 
Dunne  has  won  half  a  loaf.    He  can  ^^o 

Whit  Does  forward  in  the  raising;  of 
the  Vote  money  to  buy  the' traction 
Mean?  system,  but  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  the  system  if  once 
obtained.  In  a  treneral  way  the  situation 
is  critical.  Before  the  certificates  can 
safely  be  issued,  the  prior  matter  of  the 
pnrcha.se  of  the  traction  system  must  he 
taken  out  of  politics.  The  dilTiculty  in  the 
situjition  isthi'  p'lieral  suspicion  of  munici- 
pal politicians  and  the  fear  of  jrraft  wliich 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  American  politics. 


Hut  this  much  is  certain :  The  validity 
of  the  Mueller  certificates  can  now  l)e  de- 
termined, and,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  ninety- 
nine  year  franchi.se,  the  vote  ought  to 
leave  the  city  in  better  position  to  treat 
with  the  railroad  companies.  Mayor 
Dunne,  however,  has  not  retained  the 
confidence  showed  in  his  election.  Chicago 
evidently  wants  municipal  ownership,  but 
does  not  believe  Mayor  Dunne  capable  of 
inaugurating  it.  The  traction  (piestion  is 
thus  far  enough  yet  from  being  settled, 
and  the  political  morality  of  Chicago  is 
yet  to  be  put  to  a  sui>reme  test. 


The  better  class  of  Chicago  citizens  has 
always  believed  that  the  city  will  vote 

The  victory  '  'uht  on  Well  defined  moral 
Over  the  issues.  Ever  since  the 
Siioon  formation  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  there  has  btM>n  steady 
elimination  of  the  gray  wolves  from  the 
Council.  Throughout  the  entire  <liscussion 
of  municipal  ownership  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  has' been  no  serious  charge  of 
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dishunesty  brought  against  the  Coandl. 

The  ^rouintr  mornl  sense  of  the  city  was 
still  further  evinced  in  the  second  issue 
of  the  eleetion  April  3.  The  liquor  inter- 
ests made  every  ofTort  to  <kfi'at  the  elec- 
tion of  men  in  favor  of  high  license.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion shows  a  stronger  majority  for  high 
license  than  over  before,  and  even  the  no- 
torious Stanley  Kunz  who  for  twelve 
years  has  withstood  all  attempts  to  defeat 
him  went  down  in  the  peneral  victory.  Of 
the  twenty-six  men  elected  April  3  seven- 
teen were  endorsed  hy  mi  League, 
four  were  preferred,  while  five  were  con- 
demned. The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  al- 
though the  Council  will  be  organi/ed  on 
the  non-partisan  basis,  the  gray  wolves 
will  be  able  to  hold  a  certain  balance  of 
power  between  the  Dunne  and  anti-Dunne 
factions.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little 
question  that  the  general  morale  of  the 
Council  is  the  best  which  the  city  has  had 
fur  years.  Keform  has  come  to  stay. 


A])  ;:  -s}  to  May  2  the  Olympic  Games 
will  be  held  in  the  Stadion  at  Athens 

under  the  patronage  of 
gSST"***  George  of  Greece. 

It  is  generally  understood 
that  hereafter  these  games  will  be  held 
rt^gularly  at  Athens  rather  than  in  differ- 
ent cities  uf  the  world.  The  change  is 
certainly  to  b<«  desired.  There  is  some- 
thing decidetily  incongruous  in  holding 
Olympic  Games  on  the  grass  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  or  in  various  world's  fairs. 
At  the  Games  in  1906  some  of  the  most 
prominent  amatenr  athletet  of  the  world 
will  compete,  and  it  is  generally  expected 
that  American  sport  will  give  a  good  ae- 
einint  of  itself.  Considerable  criticism  has 
been  caused  by  the  formation  of  the 
Olympic  Games  Committee  in  America, 
but  the  athletes  sailed  with  every  appear- 
ance of  good  feeling,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  return  bringing  their  prizes  with 
them.  At  all  events  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  records  will  be  reliable. 


The  Drama 


One  strangely  beantiful  event  in  the 
mouth's  happenings  overshadows  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  field  and 
*Uncoln**    commands    the  situation. 

That  event  is  Benjamin 
Chapin's  marvelous  characterization  of 
Lincoln  in  the  play  of  the  same  name.  An 
unknown  actor,  in  a  play  defying  all  the 
superstitious  of  the  stage,  and  presenting 
the  most  idolized  public  character  in 
Amerie.iii  history.  stvmiHl  destined  to  im- 
mediate failure  and  quick  rebuke  from  the 
press.  The  opening  performance  was  a 
triumph.  Chnpin  was  Lincoln  himself. 
Tn  those  stndi  iits  uf  history,  prosent  at 
the  opening  pertoniiatice,  for  whom  Liu- 
coln  has  been  a  topic  of  careful  study,  the 
charact.  rl/aliim  was  the  most  impelling 
and  wonderful  thing  that  any  actor  could 
achieve.  It  was  a  creation  justly  true  to 
the  great  soul  of  the  Emancipator  himself. 
<;entleness.  tenderness,  simplicity  and 
masterfulness  were  there.  «loniinatinir 
quietly  every  moment  of  a  <lr;iiii.i  wliii  h 
pmvefl  to  be  a  commendalile  setting  for 
tiie  great  man,  and  a  vehicle  in  itst>|f  origi- 
nal and  remarkable.  Chapin  has  at- 
templ»'d  what  was  ilfcmed  tlie  impossible 
ajid  he  has  won  a  great  victor^'.   In  the 


Wfinls  of  Brnnson  Howard,  who  has  takm 
up  the  cudgel  in  behalf  of  Chapin  and  in 
the  face  of  the  faintly  condoning,  apolo- 
getic as.saults  of  the  press,  it  is  **a  stroke 
of  genius." 


f)ne  year  Htro  Broadway  was  fairly 
feverish  w  ith  spring  revivals  of  old-time 
successes.  The  season  was 
Rcdfylrue  <'l"''i»g  iu  a  blaze  of  ex- 
citement. To-day  it  is  tly- 
ing  (ju.  1  i.\  with  a  dim  prospect  of  nothing 
better  than  the  trying-out  process  of 
feelilc  mnsieal  comedy  and  uncompromis- 
ing farce.  One  peculiar  original  note  of 
the  present  hour  is  the  r<'tnrn  to  monien.* 
tary  favor  of  that  kind  of  entertainment 
known  as  straight  farce,  which  never 
throughout  its  three  acts  approaches 
witliin  sii:h1  of  the  Ixnmdary  lines  of  ]k>8- 
sibility  or  sanity.  The  success  of  **The 
Mountain  riimber"  and  "Mr.  Tlopkin- 
son"  has  stinmlsted  this  extraordinary 
vctiruc.  so  tlint  manaL'i'rs  are  stnigglinir  to 
buy  up  uuuniscripis,  and  the  public  to 
buy  up  seats  in  pursuit  of  a  fashion  cre- 
ated without  rhyme  or  reason  by  no  one 
knows  whom.  The  revival  of  "Charley's 
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Aunt,"  a  farcical  hit  of  some  years  a<?o, 
indicates  commercial  caution,  but  the  pro- 
duction nf  Edrrar  Selwyn's  hripelesaly 
poor  concoction  known  as  "It's  All  Your 
FVinlt,"  is  proof  of  the  absolute  dearth  of 
even  niodinere  drama.  It  is  a  moment  of 
real  despair. 

The  ntuation  in  the  West  is  more  satis- 

l*ii'-<ory  from  an  artistic  standpoint  when 
A  c<»nBe»tion  compared  with  the  whole 
of  Good  Things  field    in    New    York.  A 
In  Chicago     single   week    of  Conrifd's 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  with  a  cast  of 
the  ablest  vocalists  in  the  world  stirred 

the  musical  public  to  unprecedented  en- 
thusiasm. !\Iar<rarpt  Anglin  in  "Zira" 
has  won  the  universal  commendation  of 
the  press  for  her  fine  definition  of  big 
elf'iiirnlal  einof  iiuis.  though  the  vehicle  at 
her  disposal  is  an  improbable,  wholly  the- 


atric story  lacking  soul,  sympathy  or  ade- 
quate motive.  In  a  play  filled  urith  ten- 
derness and  pathos,  there  is  no  moHKurint? 
her  success.  Olga  Nethersole  is  attracting 
a  puUie  of  morbid  women  in  an  elaborate 
r»  jitTtnire  of  i  x1  r  ivairantly  finotional 
problem  plays.  Eleanor  Robson  repre- 
sents the  single  note  of  gentle,  womanly  re- 
finement. Daughter  of  April  that  she  is, 
she  has  found  a  deeply  merited  success 
witli  tlie  most  gracious  little  comedy  ever 
penned  by  Clyde  Fitch.  "The  Oirl  "Who 
Has  Everything"  strikes  tlie  nio>;t  human 
note  of  sincerity  which  this  playwright 
has  ever  reached,  and  Miss  Robson  illu- 
mined the  chief  role  with  the  exquisite 
touches  of  her  admirnhle  art.  "Susan  in 
Search  of  a  llu.sbaiul,"  by  Eugene  Pres- 
brey,  a  comedy  with  farcical  tendencies^ 
has  also  hi  en  found  to  be  a  worthy  ve- 
hicle to  exploit  her  winning  personality. 


The  Religious  World 


During  the  latter  part  of  March  com- 
mittees of  the  various  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations held  a  meet- 

'"untoB '"^  ™  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to 

consider  federation.  The 
Presbyterian  Churehes  of  the  North  and 
South,  the  two  reformed  churches,  the 
Associate  Reform  Chunsh  of  the  South, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  riuireh 
were  all  represented.  The  plan  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  2  proposed  among 
other  things  that  there  be  established  an 
ecclesiastical  council  to  hi-  kiunvri  as 
*'  The  Council  of  the  lieformed  Churches 
in  America  holding  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem." This  council  is  to  consist  of  at 
least  four  representatives,  ministers  or 
ruling  elders,  for  each  of  the  eonstitnent 
bodies,  for  each  one  hundred  thousand 
conuuunicants  or  fradinti  thereof  up  to 
three  hundred  thousaiul.  When  a  chuieh 
has  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
comnninicanls  four  representatives  are  to 
be  allowed  for  each  additional  two  hun- 
dred thousand  communicants  or  fraction 
thereof.  Each  church  entering  the  atrree- 
ment  retains  its  distinct  individuality, 
creed,  goveriiiiu  nl  and  worship,  as  well 
as  every  powi  r  not  expressly  delegated 
to  IIk'  eouiH'il.  The  latttT  is  not  tn  inter- 
fere with  the  creed,  worship,  government 
or  discipline  of  any  of  the  churehea.  It 
is  intended  to  promote  cooperation  in 


missionary  work  both  at  home  and  abroad 

and  to  settle  sueh  (piestions  as  may  come 
up  between  the  churches  which  existing 
agencies  have  not  been  able  to  settle ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeals.  It  will  hold  its  meetinfrs  at  least 
biennially  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  ehooae.  The  movement  tbward  union 
is  certainly  strontr  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  the  new  council  will  doiibt- 
Icss  be  approved  by  the  denominations. 


The  struggles  of  certain  lejuiers  in  Zion 
City  against  John  Alexander  Dowie  have 
The  reached  the  point  where 
Revolt  of  disclosures  ali'ect  not  only 
£iea  City  the  financial  but  the  moral 
reputation  of  "Elijah  III."  It  is  impos- 
sible for  otits'iders  to  decide  just  wliat 
tivith  is  in  the  charges  which  appear  in 
the  daily  press,  but  they  are  certainly  seri- 
ous. Dr.  Dowie  upon  beintr  deposed  im- 
mediately started  tiorth  from  Mexico 
where  he  was  recuperating,  and  arrived  in 
Chicago  on  April  10.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing his  position  in  Zion  City  is  not  tixed, 
but  there  is  no  probability  that  he  will  re- 
cover his  old-time  prestige.  The  most 
charifable  opinion  lliat  ean  he  expreKscil  is* 
that  broken  down  by  weakness  and  disease 
Doctor  Dowie  for  the  last  few  months  has 
not  been  wholly  responsible  mentally. 
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With  his  oollapiio  miisl  mevitably  begia 
the  decline  of  his  sect 


The  R<»ligrious  Eilneution  Association 
has  pabliahe<l  the  tir^t  number  of  its  new 
journal,  Rdigioujt  Educa- 
tion.  The  joQinai  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  the  orfyan 
of  the  Association  and  the  place  for  pub- 
lishing information  oonoeminf^  regions 
ethiration  in  itsvarimis  phase?;.  With  fliis 
advanced  step  the  Association  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  irive  stUl  larger  assistance  io  those 
who  are  interested  in  better  methods  in 
the  Stinilay  School  and  other  possible 
agencies  of  religions  education. 


The  Congrcyattonalust  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  general  report  of  the  e\  an^'eliKtic 
movement  of  the  past 
winter.  From  this  as  well 
as  from  other  information 
it  would  seem  that  the  year  ha.s  heeu  re- 
markable in  results  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  re\ival  which  the  church  has  been 
expecting  is  already  here.  This  n>vival 
U  sonn  thinir  wider  than  revivalistic  agita- 
tion of  the  ordinary  type.  It  includes  a 
fsnmt  moral  awakeninfr  ontside  of  the 
rhuri'h  'jiiit''  MS  truly  ;i>  thrwc  spi»cial  meet- 
ing held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men 
and  iromea  to  a  otmfnskm  of  faith.  Pnil»> 
ably  the  moat  remarkaUe  aeries  of  meet- 
inps  of  the  year  in  Aineriea  have  been 
those  belli  by  Dwtor  Torrey  and  .Mr.  Alex- 
ander in  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  possible 
to  Tfll  jiisl  how  many  convf^rsiniis  or- 
curred.  Doctor  Torrey  himself  Ls  inclined 
to  make  a  conservative  estimate.  But 
then'  Were  certainly  s«'veral  Itinnlml. 
The  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Meth<xlist 
Episcopal  Chiin'h  has  IntMi  vigorous 
thronsrhout  the  North.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  the  denoniirKitioii  !>'  <  anie  anxious  over 
the  fact  that  its  members  were  decreasing. 
Nineteen  hnndred  and  five  shows  an  in- 
cn^as«^  with  one  hnn<ln'<l  an*?  fifty  tln^n 
sand  for  the  total  ctniversioiis  for  the  year. 
It  is  diftienit  to  determine  fn>in  the  tisrures 
jn'it  how  many  have  Imh-ii  received  by  the 
Methodist  jH-opIc  tbroHLrboiit  the  past 
winter,  but  the  nuu»bcr  i.-.  cou.siilerahle.  A 
very  important  movement  has  (teen  the 
campaign  coiuluct«'d  f"r  tht-  ronL'n'ira- 
tionalists  by  Doctor  Dawst^m.  whi>  has 


tonre<l  the  country  from  the  Atlantie  to 

the  I'Hcitic.  lie  IhT?  made  a  distim-t  im- 
pression and  the  results  of  his  work  arc 
qnite  as  likely  to  be  permanent  as  those 
which  have  been  nmr.-  spoctaciilar.  The 
Presbyterians  and  the  Baptist.s  have  also 
conducted  denominational  evangelistic 
movements,  the  former  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  and  the  Jatter 
under  that  of  Kcv.  Cornelius  F.  Wolfkin. 
The  methods  of  the  two  have  been  de> 
cidcdly  different.  The  evauinlical  i)n>- 
gram  of  the  Presbyterian  church  has 
looked  toward  the  holding  of  meetings  for 
conversions.  Doctor  Wolfkin  has  been 
more  eoneerne<f  in  the  holdinir  <>f  meet- 
ings which  shall  induce  pastors  and 
ehnrehes  themselves  to  take  np  independ- 
ent t'ViitiL't'lisI ii'  work.  Th<"-  wiMloiii  of  the 
latter  plan  is  great,  as  it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  edneational  results  as  well  ss  ui> 
spiration  It  is  interest iii|F  to  notioe  fur- 
ther that  while  Doctor  Torrey  is  avowedly 
hostile  to  critical  study,  many  of  the  men 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  of  a  some- 
what difft^rent  t^•pe  have  boon  in  thorongfa 
aympath^'  with  such  study. 


A  campaign  in  bihalf  of  foreign  mis- 
sions has  been  under  way  since  January 

23  in  soTHi'  seventy  of  tho 
principal  cities  of  the 
eonntry.  It  is  eondneted 
liv  fli<  rir;ui  Boanl  with  two  objects 
in  view:  the  raising  of  a  hea^7•  debt 
which  the  rapid  and  great  iueicasi'  of 
their  work  lias  involved,  and  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Ilaysta.k  Cufennial.  A 
meeimg  tor  prayer  held  by  live  students 
of  Williams  College  under  the  shelter  of 
a  haystack  in  .\ugust.  1806,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  foreign  missionarj-  movt^ 
ment  in  .\merica,  and  the  anniversar>*  is 
to  be  celebratetl  at  William»itown.  Massa- 
chn.<5»^tt.s.  in  Octolvr  n<  xt  By  that  time 
il  is  hoped  that  the  debt  wili  have  been 
met.  snd  a  great  impetus  given  to  the 
caus»'  of  forciL'ti  II  ■^-'ons  by  the  amused 
interest  of  a  larger  nuniK^r  of  lajTuen. 
The  well-known  mi.«?ionary-statesman.  Dr. 
.\rthur  H.  Smith.  wlios,>  valuable  books 
on  China  are  n'L'.irded  as  nnthoriTative. 
laiiu-  lu'itu  tor  the  express  puqiose  of 
aiding  in  this  eanipaign.  He  has  i^ient 
thirty-six  years  in  fli,  f"1i:iie-e  Kmpite 
ami  exjiect.s  to  return  there  in  May. 
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ROLLA  WELLS 


MATOR  or  ST.  LOCW 


HE  prosperity  of  St. 
Louis  hu.s  steadily  in- 
<■  r  («  a  8  e  d  since  the 
World's  Fair  of  1904. 
The  commerce  of  the. 
city  In'Kan  to  swell  in 
volume  as  a  result  of 
the  advertisement  due 
to  the  Fair,  and  the  year  1905  has  passed 
into  history  as  the  most  prosperous  the 
city  has  ever  known,  with  a  quite  definite 
prospect  of  its  record  being  surpassed  by 
that  of  1906.  This  prosperity  may  reason- 
ably be  said  to  constitute  the  surprise  of 
the  decade  in  the  American  commercial 
and  industrial  world.  In  certain  quar- 
ters it  was  more  than  unexpected.  What 
was  really  expected  by  outsiders  was  . 
precisely  the  reverse  —  a  reaction  from 
World's  Fair  activity  and  stimulation 
which  would  result  in  the  city's  facinp  a 
period  of  retrogression  before  it  should 
again  recover  its  normal  position  in  the 
general  march  of  American  progress. 
It  is  now  justifiable  to  declare,  however, 
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that  this  expectation  of  an  era  of  depres- 
sion following  the  close  of  the  World's 
Fair  was  never  for  a  moment  shared  by 
the  leaders  of  St.  Louis  enterprise  who 
participated  in  the  making  of  the  P^air. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to 
celebrate  in  St.  Louis  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Ijouisiana  Purchase,  two 
es.sentials  were  insistetl  upon  by  the  promi- 
nent business  men,  financiers,  manufac- 
turers and  real  estate  dealers  most  active 
in  support  of  the  Fair.  The  first  was  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  booming  or 
inflation  based  on  the  World's  Fair  move- 
ment in  its  early  beginnings  or  during 
the  progre.ss  of  the  Fair  itself.  The 
second  was  that  the  Fair  should  be  so 
legitimately  used  as  a  means  of  bringing 
to  the  world's  notice  the  natural  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  St.  Louis  that  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  therefrom  should  be 
made  inevitable.  The  experience  of  other 
large  American  cities  had  already  proved 
that  a  World's  Fair  could  be  so  unwisely 
utilized  as  a  booming  agency  as  to  act  iu 
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time  as  a  positive  injury  to  the  city  which 
soiight  to  profit  by  it.  Yet  a  far-sighted 
wisdom  and  a  cool  courage  in  relying  upon 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  teachings  of  a 
World's  Fair  held  in  St.  Ijouis  contended 
that  such  an  incidental  exposition  of  St. 


attained  such  volume  as  to  make  this  city 
stand  alone  in  the  history  of  such  enter- 
prises, an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  vigorous  improvement 
of  World's  Fair  opportunities. 

The  volume  of  business  done  by  a  city 


TWH-FTH  .«!TRKKT.  NORTH  OF  OLH  E  .TRFCT 
Tbr  :?Ur  BiuUiog  uui  tbr  JdferaoD  HoUJ  arr  on  the  hit 


Louis's  natural  advantages  as  would  b4> 
insi>parable  from  the  placing  of  the  city 
pmmineutly  before  the  world '.s  I'vos  could 
not  but  mean  a  tremendous  and  perma- 
nent gain  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  to  this  view 
of  the  situaticm  that  the  prt»sent  prosperity 
of  St.  Ijouis  after  the  Fair  is  due. 

The  Louisiana  Purcha.se  Centennial  cel- 
ebration came  to  its  close  Deeember  1. 
1904.  It  is  with  the  period  following  that 
date  that  I  prop<Jse  to  deal  in  this  article. 
And,  since  definite  facts  and  figures  are 
more  convincing  than  any  possil)le  array 
of  generalitii^,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
facts  and  figures  that  are  now  matters  of 
official  record,  denionstratinjr  that  St. 
Ix)uis's  prosperity  after  the  Fair  is  imt 
only  au  established  truth,  but  that  it  has 


is  most  accurately  shown  by  the  numl)er 
of  carloads  of  freight  handled  in  that  city 
as  a  shipping  and  receiving  point.  The 
official  records  of  the  Terminal  Railway 
As.sociation,  of  St.  Louis,  show  that  the 
total  number  of  carloads  of  freight  han- 
dled in  St.  Louis  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1904.  when  the  World's 
Fair  was  complete<l  and  covering  almost 
the  entire  volume  of  World's  Fair  freight, 
Was  l..")84.988  cars.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1905.  and  therefore  cov- 
ering st'ven  months  of  the  year  that  has 
l)as.seil  since  the  Fair  closwl.  the  total 
freight  handled  amounts  to  1.814.002  cars, 
a  gain  over  1904  of  279.014  carloads  of 
freight,  or  eightet^n  per  cent  increa.se 
al>ove  the  total  of  the  World's  Fair  period. 
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Going  beyond  this  period  of  seven 
months  after  the  World's  Fair,  however, 
the  books  of  the  Terminal  Railway  Asso- 
ciation show  that  the  1905  increase  over 

1904,  the  World's  Fair  year,  is  being 
steadily  maintained.  During  the  months 
of  July,  AutfiLst  and  the  first  twenty  days 
of  St'pteml)er,  1904,  the  total  amount  of 
freight  handled  by  the  Terminal  Associa- 
tion was  369,398  carloads.  For  the  siime 
periml  in  1905  the  total  was  432.579,  an 
increase  of  63,179  carload.s.  Taken  by 
months  in  this  significant  period  the  show- 
ing is  similarly  elo<pient.  In  July,  1904. 
there  was  a  total  of  129.187  carloads  of 
freight  handled.  In  July,  1905,  the  total 
was  1.55,740,  an  increase  of  26,553  car- 
loads. In  Aiigust,  1904.  the  total  frtMght 
handled  was  142,182  carloads.  In  August, 

1905,  the  total  was  168,692.  an  increase  of 
26,511  carloads.  During  the  first  twenty 
days  of  Septeml)er,  1904,  the  total  freight 
handled  was  98.1.30  carloads.  Dtiring  the 
first  twenty  days  of  September,  1905,  the 
total  was  108,145,  an  increase  of  10,115 
carloads.  The  total  tonnage  for  1905  is 
the  heaviest  known  in  St.  liouis's  history. 

Of  similar  tenor  are  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Ex- 
change covering  the  total  tonnage  of  St. 
Louis  freiirht  for  the  first  si.x  months  of 
1904  and  1905.  During  this  period  in 
1904  the  niunl)er  of  tons  of  freight  re- 
ceived was  10.968.680;  tons  shipped, 
G.779,.510;  total  tons  handled.  17,748,190. 
During  the  same  perioti  in  1905  the  total 
inimlM'r  of  tons  of  freight  received  was 
11,162.228;  tons  shipped.  6.926,-520;  total 
tons  handled,  18.088.548.  an  increa.se  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1905  over  the  .same 
period  in  1904  of  340.3.58  ton.s.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  practically  the  entire 
tcmnage  handled  at  the  World's  Fair  was 
handled  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1904,  and  reached  a  total  of  302,240  ton.s, 
it  will  be  s«»en  that  this  abnormal  addition 
to  the  tonnage  record  of  1904  having  also 
been  overcome,  tlie  real  total  increa.se  for 
the  first  six  nmnths  of  1905  amounts  to 
642,598  ton.s.  The  total  increase  for  the 
year  1905  is  placed  at  1..500.000  tons. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Business 
Men's  Leag\ie,  of  St.  Louis,  show  that, 
since  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair,  a 
total  of  .$12,.500.O(X)  in  new  capital  has 
been  invested  in  new  manufacturing  en- 
terprises in  St.  liOJiis.    During  the  same 
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THE  BL.\1R  ftTATTE  AT  THE  ENTRANTF  TO  FOR  EOT 
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WASHIN'GTOS  AVEXUE  WEST  OF  THIRD  STREET 


period  a  total  of  $10,500,000  of  new  cap- 
ital has  been  invested  in  new  St  Louis 
mercantile  concerns.  On  January  11, 
1905,  the  deposits  of  St.  Louis  banks  were 
$210,163,727.08,  an  increase  in  little  more 
than  a  year  of  over  $50,000,000. 

No  less  convincing  in  their  proof  of  St. 
Ix)ui.s's  prosperity  after  a  "World's  Fair 
are  the  official  statistics  of  St.  Louis  build- 
ing and  real  estate  movements  compiled 
by  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  this  city. 
The  total  number  of  building  permits  for 
the  twelve  months  of  1904,  issued  by  the 
Building  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis,  was 
4,000,  for  buildings  reaching  a  total  cost 
of  $14,075,794.  For  the  twelve  months  of 
1905  the  total  number  of  building  permits 
issued  was  8,230,  or  more  than  double  the 
total  for  1904,  and  the  total  cost  was 
$23,204,164  or  $9,128,370  in  excess  of  the 
1904  record.  An  especially  healthy  fea- 
ture of  this  great  building  increase  in  St. 
Louis  is  that  the  hea>ner  proportion  of  the 
total  represents  money  invested  in  homes 
of  the  middle-class  order,  there  having 
been  remarkable  building  activity  in  the 
outlying  western  di.stricts  of  the  city 
wherever  home  sites  could  be  purchased 
at  prices  within  the  reach  of  persons  of 
moderate  means.  A  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant fact,  also,  is  that  each  of  the 
twelve  months  of  1905  showed  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  1904,  as 
the  following  official  table  compiled  by 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange  reveals: 

Bl  ILDIXG  PERMITS 


1901  19(& 

Na  Anonrr.  Na  Amoct«t. 

Junoarjr   164  t  NtS.335  273  t  W9.SS4 

Felciary   1S7  907.430  3&3  1.275.122 

Marrb   SS8  1.617.(«0  1.010  3.012416 

A|va   S19  1.131.68S  SM  2.wa.0M 

Mmy.   966  861212  7M  1.KS6.477 

JuM   S44  1.190.M0  678  2.161148 

Julr.   311  9M.87I  764  2.371395 

A.iin*.t    445  1.487.098  827  l.SS<i.430 

Sri.trmb*f   466  1.575.039  8»  l.iV«.7tiS 

Oru.lirr.   515  1.451.195  783  I.596.S38 

N"vrml«   409  1.355.982  660  2.3S5.537 

Dnrmbcr.   194  651.586  464  981.174 


As  .showing  the  general  increased  activ- 
ity in  real  estate  transactions  in  1905  the 
statistics  of  the  real  estate  transfers  for 
1904  and  1905,  compiled  by  the  Real  Es- 
tate Exchange,  are  authoritative.  They 
show  that  in  1904  there  were  10,172  trans- 
fers (»f  real  e.state.  ivat'liing  a  total  value 
of  $42,289,256.  while  for  1905  the  total 
number  of  real  estate  transfers  was 
15.315,  reaching  a  total  value  of  $78,949,- 
5.32,  or  $36,660,276  in  excess  of  1904. 
Here,  again,  each  of  the  twelve  months  of 
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1905  exceeds  in  its  volume  of  real  estate 
transactions  the  corresponding  month  of 
1904,  the  figures  being  as  follows : 

TKAXSFER& 


I9IK  igo& 

No.  A^oi'ffT.  Ni>.  Aworvr. 

Janunry   MO  12.0(50.271  MH  M.491.19S 

Frfmury   682  4.790.718  fLM  .S.SSM.707 

Mwrh   889  4.218.258  1.410  7.82.V4510 

Ai«ril   878  -^.OAH.?*}  1.550 

Mav   861  4.129.322  1.597  9.»*|S.5h1 

JuM   8M  2.552.38ti  1.543  9.520.314 

July.   828  4.430.272  1.503  6.670.320 

.KugMt   774  2.030.520  1.240  4.497.S10 

Septemlw   861  2.528.065  1.250  4.253,111 

October   951  4.13,s.r»24  1.354  4.721.754 

.VoTKiilw   903  .\5I0.632  1.170  fi.KKS.lW 

Denmber.  1.011  3.862.049  99(1  7.336,263 


These  statistics,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  represent  the  normal,  healthy  and 


wholesome  growth  of  St.  Louis  since  the 
Fair,  not  a  fictitious  "boom"  movement 
based  upon  the  Fair  and  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  the  Fair's  own  term  of  life.  The 
depression  in  values  and  the  decrease  in 
commercial  and  industrial  activity,  as 
well  as  in  real  estate  movements,  felt  by 
other  World's  F'air  cities  in  this  country 
have  been  notable  for  their  absence  in  the 
case  of  St.  Louis.  There  has  been  no 
"reaction"  following  the  Fair  for  the 
reason  that  St.  Ijouis  recogniml  from  the 
start  the  peril  of  a  Fair  period  of  infla- 
tion and  rigidly  safeguarded  herself 
against   it,  choosing  rather  to  benefit 


Google 


lejritimatcly  only  throuph  the  advertise- 
ment of  her  natural  advantages  which  the 
Fair  made  possihle. 

Acceptinjr  as  a  demonstrated  truth  the 
claim  that  healthful  prosperity  is  best 
shown  by  a  city's  buildinp  operations,  St. 
Louis  stands  first  in  the  list  of  American 
cities  in  its  proof  of  prosperity  after  the 
Fair.  Statistics  showinp  the  comparative 
increase  of  bnildinp  in  twenty-three 
American  cities  (hiring  1905  reveal  the 
following:  table  of  percentages: 


Tiain. 

Su  I/>iiis   «« 

St.  I'buI    » 

Wjuhincinn  .    77 

I/tiiinillr    7»l 

Nfw  York   72 

Omaha    (19 

(nliimlMP    115 

chirBjm.    an 

Cinrinnati   flO 

DvtToit   6fi 

N'pw  York.  RnHii  uid  Bimk- 

lyn.    62 


Per  Grot 
Gun 

IVnvw   50 

l'i«i<lmr«   49 

ln<luina|«>lia,.   41 

MinnmpolM   35 

San  KranriMu   30 

Mfmphw.   20 

MJnaukrr   W 

Kntuuui  Citv.   27 

l'hil»(W[.l.ui.   19 

New  Orlnina    0 

Huffali.   4 

Taroma.    4 


The  completed  records  for  lOO;*)  show  a 
St.  Louis  building  gain  of  over  ninety  per 
cent  above  li)()4.  the  year  of  the  World's 
Fair.  Coincident  with  this  evidence  of 
prosperity  the  vohune  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures has  never  been  so  large,  resulting 
in  the  low(>st  percentage  of  unemployed 
that  the  city  has  ever  known.  This  latter 
fact  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  World's  Fair  cities,  where 
a  glut  of  labor,  due  to  Fair  "reaction," 
has  resulted  in  a  burden  of  thousands  of 
men  out  of  work. 

At  the  close  of  b)isiness  on  December 
30,  1905,  the  last  workintr  <lay  of  the  year 
just  pa.st,  the  St.  Louis  Clearing  House 
Association  reported  that  the  clearings 


for  the  j'car  had  reached  a  total  of 
$2,899,788,979,  the  greatest  in  the  city's 
liistory,  and  greater  by  $106,565,061  than 
the  total  clearings  for  1904,  which  itself 
was  the  word  year.  The  1905  clearings 
exceeded  those  of  1903,  the  year  preceding 
the  holding  of  the  Fair,  by  $389,319,734. 
During  1905  a  total  of  $16,000,000  of  new 
local  securities  was  liste<l.  St.  Louis  finan- 
ciers are  aj)plying  St.  Ijouis  capital  to  the 
development  of  the  re.sources  of  the  South- 
west, an<l.  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Municipal  Bridge  and  Terminal  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
this  city  became  on  Janiuiry  1,  a  basing 
point  for  freisrht  shipped  from  the  East, 
upon  an  understanding  which  accom- 
pli.shes  a  reduction  in  the  freight  tariffs 
c<iuivalent  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  following  incidental  table  of  a  few 
striking  facts  in  the  year's  record  of  pros- 
perity in  St.  Louis  will  be  found  inter- 
esting: 

Total  fmntsKP  nf  npw  >>ii3<)iiip  rrertfd  in  1006  2S  miba 

Kulimatni  n»t  uf  nrM  Injildincii   129.544.430 

Stit  inrrrtu  Iwiilt  30  milrf 

,N>w  M-wtT*  laid  26iiiilf« 

Niitiil«^<<f  Hnijilmill —   1.783 

NumlvT  i<t  mrrranlpr  tmMmp   05R 

Coct  o(  iirw  reBKicncai   |«  KH,2B0 

While  it  mast  be  conceded  that  the 
present  almost  phenonienal  prosperity  of 
St.  Louis  is  largely  due  to  the  advertising 
received  by  means  of  the  World's  Fair,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  plainly  in  ^^e^v  the 
truth  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden 
"boom."  but  rather  of  that  j>rogressive 
and  energetic  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  St.  Tjouis  trade  development  to 
which  the  World's  Fair  itself  owed  its 
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Ix'infr.  Tlu*  welfjin-  of  the  city  is  in  the 
keeping  of  men  well  abreast  of  the  march 
of  modern  profrress,  and  the  methods  by 
which  St.  Louis's  interests  are  advanced, 
her  trade  territory  widened,  her  facilities 
as  a  great  supply  depot  and  distributing 
center  improved,  and  her  advantages  as  a 
market  increased,  are  thoroughly  and  ag- 
gressively up  to  date.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  city's  pros|)erity  date«  the 
beginning  of  its  period  of  greatest  volume, 
however,  almost  coincidently  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World's  Fair  movement 
itself. 

One  factor  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  city  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  thirty  million  people  within  a 
radius  of  five  hundred  miles  of  St.  Louis. 
In  addition  to  this  "home  market,"  how- 
ever, is  St.  Louis's  legitimate  trade  terri- 
tory, covering  the  entirt*  Southwest, 
extending  into  Mexico.  iH'uetrating  the 
South  and  Far  West  and  a  large  propor- 
tion <»f  the  Northwest. 

The  civic  spirit,  the  .spirit  of  loyalty  to 
St.  Ix)uis  and  solicitude  for  the  city's  wel- 
fare, has  been  tremendously  stimulated  by 
the  W^orld's  Fair.  There  is  now  a  soli- 
darity of  movement  in  all  measures  prom- 
ising benefit  to  the  city  which  was  never 
known  before.  The  Business  Men's 
League,  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  nearly  thirty  kindred  organizations, 
representing  ever>'  line  of  commerce  and 
industry,  work  in  harmony  and  with  a 
central  purpose,  that  of  the  advancement 
of  St.  Louis.  The  desire  for  civic  improve- 
ment, for  the  Ix'tterment  of  municipal  con- 
ditions and  government,  has  received  a 


THE  ST.  LOriS  CLUB 

great  impetus.  Ability  and  honesty  are 
demanded  of  the  municipal  administra- 
tion and  of  all  city  otiicials.  The  truth 
has  been  realized  that  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  a  great  municipality  is 
precisely  like  the  conduct  of  a  great  busi- 
ness and  that  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained  only  by  the  employment  of  the 
best  business  methods.  The  belief  seems 
warranted  that  municipal  government  in 
St.  Louis,  placed  upon  a  sound  business 
basis  in  preparation  for  the  World's  Fair, 
will  not  soon,  if  ever,  revert  to  the  slip- 
shod and  often  dishonest  condition  of  past 
days.  The  les-son  of  the  cost  of  incapable 
or  corrupt  government  has  heon  learned, 
the  benefits  of  gocMl  government  have  been 
felt,  too  convincingly  to  permit  of  a  return 
to  the  fonner. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  within  the 
next  few  years  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  municipal  government  and  beauti- 
fication,  involving  the  establishment  of  a 
great  l>oulevard,  viaduct  and  park  system 
and  the  creation  of  important  municipal 
buildings,  arranged  and  built  along  the 
most  modern  lines,  .shall  have  been  put 
into  execution.  Along  more  modest  lines, 
the  Civic  Improvement  League,  of  St. 
Louis,  is  striving  for  the  establishment  of 
an  outer  belt  park  .system  in  the  western 
suburbs,  for  more  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  for  other  improvements  of 
kindred  nature.  Five  free  playgrounds 
have  already  Imvu  established  in  St.  Louis, 
and  it  is  rea.sonably  certain  that  this  num- 
ber will  be  doubled  within  the  next  year. 
W^hile  it  is  true  that  these  good  things 
would  probably  have  come  to  pass  if  there 
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liad  been  no  World's  Fair  held  in  St. 
Ix)uis,  it  is  c<iiially  true  that  the  Fair 
acted  a.s  a  vital  stimulus  toward  their 
earlier  accomplishment.  St.  Louis  never 
fully  realized  the  preat  things  of  which 
il  is  capable  until  taupht  by  the  success 
of  the  Fair  it.s<'lf. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  showinp;  made  by 
St.  Louis  a  year  and  more  after  the  close 
of  the  World's  Fair.  It  is  an  object  les- 
son to  which. the  attention  of  the  world 
may  well  be  called.  The  time  has  pas.sed 
when  any  «lanKer  of  "reaction"  existed. 
Instead  of  reaction  has  come  progression. 


St.  Ix)uis  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  fact  of  prosperity  after  the  Fair  is  so 
well  established  as  to  be  beyond  dispute. 
Its  experience  may  be  submitted  to  inter- 
national attention  as  proving  absolutely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  exacting 
mind  that  a  World's  Fair  can  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
World's  Fair  city,  providing  the  latter  is 
worthy  in  spirit,  intelligence  and  self- 
control  to  undertake  the  holding  of  a 
World's  Fair.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
proof  so  convincing  has  been  submitted 
by  an  American  city. 
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or  "tu  anuuiaif,"  "vam  mmn  roucr,"  wte. 


HE  emotional  inmmily 
of  the  public,  growing 
out  of  the  insurance 
diselosnTeSy  baa  led  it 

to  throw  away  money 
quite  as  recklessly,  if 
not  as  culpably,  as  any 
of  the  men  who  have 


can  readi  his  life  insurance.  That  is  why 

men  of  great  wealth  iusure  their  lives. 
What  earthly  reason  can  a  millionaire 
have  for  insaring'  his  life,  except  tha 

danger  that  his  millions  may  be  s\s'ept 
away  before  his  death }  What  a  comparer 
tively  insignificant  sum  the  insurance  will 

seem,  provided  he  is  able  to  leave  his  for- 
tune intact!    How  very  absurd  to  spend 


been  excoriated  for  their  "high  finance" 

practices.  The  only  difference  lies  in  this:  any  money  this  way,  unless  he  deems  it 

the  public  has  been  wasteful  of  its  own  sarar,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  than  hia 

money,  while  the  "financiers"  in  queatUHl  ordinary  l)u.sinoss  investments, 
made  free  with  the  money  of  others.  The  man  of  wealth  and  business  experi- 

The  pxiblie  mtj  not  like  the  idea  of  enee  is  not  the  one  who  has  bem  saerific- 

bein^'  thus  compared  with  men  who  are  ing  his  policies^  either.    He  can  better 

so  bitterly  and  justly  condemned,  but  it  afford  to  do  it  than  can  his  brother  with 

must  be  remembered  that  the  public,  in  its  the  small  income,  but  he  does  not :  he  has 

emtement,  has  been  literally  throwing  too  much  sense;  he  keeps  his  emotions  in 

away  insuraneo  policies  that,  in  the  aggrc-  subjection  to  his  judp-mont.   Perhaps  that 

gate,  represent  an  enormous  investment,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  the  larger 

Tlie  exact  flgnrea  are  not  at  my  command  income.  At  any  rate,  tiie  man  wilii  little 

— I  doubt  if  any  one  oould  give  them—  is  the  man  who  has  let  his  indignation  nnd 

but  from  every  quarter  come  reports  of  general  excitement  lure  him  into  throwing 

policies  that  have  been  allowed  to  lapse,  away  his  money. 

When  the  excitement  was  greatest  a  query      It  is  about  as  senseless  as  the  efforts 

heard  on  every  hand  was,  "Shall  I  give  of  a  boy  to  wreck  a  fruit-stand  because 


up  my  policy!" 
Men  evexywhere  have  abandmed  life 

insurance.  Some  have  lost  all  that  they 
have  paid  in  premiums,  simply  allowing 


the  methods  of  the  man  in  charge  do  not 
meet  with  bis  approval.  We  msy  admit 

that  the  methods  of  the  man  are  open  to 
criticism.  Nevertheless,  if  the  boy's  indig- 


their  policies  to  lapse ;  some  have  seenred  nation  led  bim  to  use  good  apples,  for 

a  cash  sarrender  value  for  them.  But  the  which  he  had  paid  the  market  price,  as 

all-important  and  disquieting  thing  is  that  missiles  to  destroy  the  stand,  we  would 

they  have  been  abandoning  that  form  of  take  him  aside  and  chide  him  for  hia  folly, 

investment  for  the  protection  of  their  If  he  included  in  his  onslaughts  every 

families,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  sub-  other  fruit-stand  within  the  radius  of  his 

stitute.   Other  forms  of  investment  may  activities,  we  would  probably  try  to  wallop 

be  as  safe,  but  they  do  not  answer  the  a  litde  sense  into  bnn.  If  he  determined 


same  purpose.  What  a  man  owns  in 
stocks  and  bonds  and  real  estate,  or  what 
he  may  have  in  the  savings  bank,  may  be 
swept  away  at  any  time  during  his  life: 
all  this  may  he  jeopardized  in  his  daily 


to  give  up  eating  fruit  entirely,  we  would 

be  disposed  to  pive  him  up  as  hopeless. 

Yet  this  is  about  what  the  disclosures  of 
the  insnranee  investigations  have  led 
many  people  to  do.    The  policies  allowed 


business  activities,  but  no  business  reverse    to  lapse  represent  the  most  direct  loss  to 
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the  pnblic,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
damage.  People  have  "quit  eating  fruit," 
some  because  they  have  but  confidence  In 
the  "fruit"  and  some  mer<»ly  to  ?^how 
their  indignation.  ' '  New  business ' '  shows 
an  incredible  dump,  amounting  to  many 
millions  of  tlollars.  Xor  is  this  confined  to 
those  companies  that  have  been  touched 
by  the  scandals.  They  have  been  the  worst 
niffiererB,  undoubtedly,  but  the  ''bcya** 
have  put  all  "fruit-stauds"  in  the  same 
class,  and,  even  when  they  have  not  been 
wasting  "apples"  already  ptmshaaed,  they 
have  refused  to  buy  any  more.  lively 
"stand"  on  the  street  has  been  affected, 
and  aerionaly  affected,  by  this  aentixnrat 
of  distrust  and  antagonism. 

Now,  so  far  as  thp  '  ompanies  t>Tf^Tn«plves 
are  concerned,  thLs  i.s  a  matter  oi  no  great 
importance  to  the  public.  The  companies 
arc  solvent,  wliieh  is  the  main  eonsidera- 
tioa.  At  no  time  during  the  disclosures 
has  their  eolTcncy  been  attacked.  The 
administration  has  been  bad,  perhaps 
criminal  in  many  instances;  there  have 
been  extravagance  and  graft ;  the  need  of 
reform  baa  been  made  clear;  bat  the  im^ 
•  portance  and  safety  of  life  insurance  have 
been  in  no  way  affected  by  what  we  have 
kuned,  at  lent,  not  ingnriooaly  affected. 
The  result  has  been  to  improve  conditions, 
esK^t  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  public 
is  eonceraed.  Snch  of  ns  as  are  policy- 
hidden  were  in  tiie  greatest  danger  when 
we  knew  nothing  about  it;  the  danger 
practically  ended  when  it  came  to  our 
knowledge.  Such  of  ns  as  are  not  pob'cy- 
holders  have  the  same  reasons  for  taking 
out  insurance  now  that  we  had  before  our 
fit  of  h3r8tOTi<»,  but,  speaking  generally, 
we  are  not  doing  it,  and  this  indicates  a 
tendency  that  is  deserving  of  aeriooa  con- 
sideration. 

We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  com- 
panies, so  long  as  they  remain  solvent 
Whether  this  or  that  particular  company 
gets  any  new  bnsiness  or  not  »  of  no  im> 
portance  whatever  to  the  public.  It  may 
be  to  the  officials  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, bnt  it  is  not  to  ns.  Bnt  when  the 
bodnesB  of  all  companies  drops  off,  show- 
ing a  widespread  abandonment  of  the  idea 
of  insurance,  there  is  good  cause  for 
uneasiness,  not  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
panies and  the  po^ViVs  nirrri r!y  in  force 
60  much  as  for  the  safety  of  the  uninsured 
pablle. 


The  principle  of  life  insurance  is  wiae 
and  good:  it  has  saved,  and  is  saving; 
many  fnnn  soffering  and  want;  the  lack 
of  it  has  caused  untold  woe.  It  has  tako^n 
us  many  years  to  come  to  a  fair  generai 
appreciation  of  fliis  method  of  providinir 
for  the  future.  Grr  it  progress  has  been 
made  in  methods  and  forms  of  insurance, 
nntil  we  are  able  to  provide  against  almoel 
any  form  of  catastni|)he.  It  has  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of,  and  been 
made  popular  with,  many  of  meager  in- 
come ;  and,  jost  as  they  are  the  ones  who 
need  it  most,  so  are  they  also  fhr  nv.r^ 
who  sacrifice  it  lirst  when  anything  scenos 
to  be  going  wrong.  The  work  of  years, 
good  work,  of  great  general  benefit,  crum- 
bles before  a  scandal  that  should,  and  will, 
give  us  safeguards  that  we  never  bad 
before; 

The  thrifty  poor,  as  is  natural,  are 
feverishly'  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  lit- 
tle that  they  have.  They  are  the  first  in  line 
at  the  paying-teller's  window  when  a  dis- 
quieting rumor  about  a  savings  bank  gets 
circulation.  Their  money  represents  much 
of  hardship  and  toil,  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  run  any  risks  with  it.  It  is  the  same 
impulse  that  leads  the  man  with  a  small 
life  insorance  policy  to  qnit  paying  pre- 
minms  the  moment  there  is  a  breath  of 
scandal  affecting  the  company. 

"They  don't  get  any  more  of  my 
money,"  he  annoimces. 

If  his  policy  has  a  cash  surrender  value, 
he  surrenders  it ;  if  not,  he  forfeits  it.  He 
would  no  more  put  additional  money  mto 
it  than  he  would  put  additional  money 
into  a  savings  bank  that  he  suspected  of 
being  in  tronble.  And  it  takes  mighty 
little  to  make  him  suspicious.  Further- 
more, when  he  does  become  suspicious,  he 
is  suspicious  of  every  man  who  tries  to 
allay  his  snspicions.  The  writer  himself 
has  been  accused  of  sinister  motives  for 
advising  that  premium  payments  be  kept 
np,  bnt,  happily,  the  frenzy  that  confused 
the  meritorious  idea  and  purpose  of  insur- 
ance with  the  practices  of  certain  dis- 
credited men  is  passing. 

Still,  if  the  exposures  made  have  in- 
duced men  to  forfeit  policies  already  taken 
out,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  very  serious 
mnst  have  been  their  effect  on  new  busi- 
ness, ifany  a  man  who  would  ke<>p  up 
payments  would  not  begin  them.  Here  is 
the  really  unfortunate  foatufe.  Idfo  i&* 
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surance  had  become  almost  a  liabit,  a  fjood 
habit.  Fractically  all  men,  except  the 
most  shiftless,  felt  the  necessity^  of  thaa 
providing  for  tho?«»  dependent  tipon  them. 
Not  all  did  it,  of  course,  some  were  too 
procrastinatixkg,  but  it  had  readied  a 
popularity  that  led  oven  younj:  men  with 
no  responsibilities  to  take  out  policies  as 
a  provision  for  such  responsibilities  as 
might  come  later  in  life.  So  I  am  not  far 
wrong  in  terming  it  a  habit,  and  "to  get 
out  of  the  habit,"  in  this  case,  is  to  go 
backward. 

Fortunately,  this  spirit  is  passing.  The 
feeling  toward  the  "high  finaacieni"  may 
be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  it  does  not  indade 
a  sweeping  condemnation  of  everything 
with  which  they  are,  or  hnve  been,  oon- 
nected.  People  are  bcginnin<,'  to  see  tliat 
it  would  be  folly  to  quit  doing  business 
with  tlie  T'nited  States  because  there  have 
been,  and  are,  some  unscrupulous  men  in 
the  Senate.  The  evidenee  of  this  changing 
view  is  found  in  tlie  fact  lliat  men,  espe- 
cially young  men,  are  beginning  anew  to 
ask,  "Shall  I  take  out  a  life  insurance 
poli<7t"  A  few  months  ago  the  man  who 
suggested  sueh  a  thin^r  to  them  \\  ould  have 
been  regarded  as  an  enemy  who  ought  to 
be  chastised  on  the  spot  It  is  now  con- 
sidered a  question  that  is  at  least  open  to 
discussion.  There  are  thousands  who 
have  not  snfieientljr  recovered  from  thdr 
excitement  to  eoonder  it  dispassionately, 
but  it  is  eneonra^n^  that  the  questiw  is 
being  asked  by  some. 

The  only  advice  to  be  piven  to  these  is, 
'■I">fj  it,  by  all  means."  Sorry  the  day  for 
us  when  we  permanently  break  ourselves 
of  "the  life  insurance  habit!" 

Do  it,  of  course.  Why  not?  "What  have 
we  learned  tlint  <;bould  lead  ns  to  any 
other  decision/  The  affairs  of  certain 
companies  have  been  mismanaged,  beyond 
doubt :  there  have  bceii  crafting  and  ex- 
travagance and  practices  that  are  to  be 
condemned.  They  have  been  condemned. 
Yet  only  a  fcAV  of  the  companies  have  been 
touched  by  the  scandals.  Why  discredit 
them  all?  What  is  it  that  has  frightened 
us  ?  It  may  be  that  we  pay  more  than  we 
Khonld  for  insurance,  but  that  is  another 
question.  I  am  not  qualified  to  discuss 
rates,  snd  tiie  snbjeet  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connnr-tion.  No  one  hns  let 
his  policy  lapse  because  he  thought  he  was 
paying  too  much  for  it;  no  one  has  ie> 


frained  from  takinp:  out  a  policy  for  that 
reason.  The  whole  question  has  been  one 
of  safety,  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  the 
soh-eiuy  of  the  companies  has  not  been 
assailed. 

One  mngle  practical  suggestion  may  be 

worth  considering'.  It  will  pay  any  man 
who  can  pass  medical  examination  to  take 
a  paid-up  insurance  for  all  dividend  poli- 
cies and  reinsure  in  the  same  company,  if 
drsir  -d,  in  non-participating  policy.  Such 
a  procedure  will,  first,  reduce  the  cast  of 
carrying  the  same  amount  of  insurance, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  will  increase  the 
amount  of  insurance  by  the  amount  of  the 
paid  u])  insurance.  To  illustrate:  A  man 
forty-five  years  of  age  is  carrying  a  de- 
ferred dividend  policy  of  $1,000  on  which 
he  has  paid  five  annual  premiums,  approx- 
imatdy  $215.  If  he  can  pass  the  neces- 
sary medical  examination  he  can  afford  to 
take  out  a  non-participating  policy,  the 
annual  premium  on  wMeh  will  be  several 
dollars  a  ye;ir  per  fboiisand  less  for  the 
same  amount  of  insurance.  After  taking 
out  such  a  policy  he  should  surrender  his 
deferred  premium  policy  for  paid-up 
value,  approximately  $250.  As  the  out- 
come of  this  transaction,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  he  will  have  twenty-five  per  cent 
Ttiore  insurance  at  a  decreased  cost  per 
year  in  precisely  the  same  company  in 
which  he  was  originally  insured.  The  only 
difference  %vill  be  that  his  dividends  wiU 
not  be  deferred :  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be 
putting  them  into  his  pocket  or  into  a 
savings  bank  instead  of  into  the  hands  of 
a  company  to  be  accounted  for  fifteen 
years  hence. 

Altc^ther  there  is  no  valid  reason 
why  you  should  not  take  out  a  policy  of 
the  risrht  sort  now  as  readily  ever.  The 
conditions  are  better  now  than  they  were 
then;  the  very  thintr  that  disquiets  you 
has  made  them  so.  The  reasons  for  doing 
it  have  not  changed:  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  insnrance  are  as  great  as  ever, 
end  yon  have  tlie  same  need  of  it.  You 
know  more  than  you  did ;  that  is  all.  This 
recent  knowledge  has  enabled  you,  with 
others,  to  go  after  the  grafters,  which  is 
pood  and  profitable  exercise.  You  may 
not  have  known  that  you  personally  were 
after  tlie  graftera,  but  your  indignati<m, 
loudly  etpf"  -  1  hnd  much  to  do  with  the 
result.  That  indignation  was  a  good  thing, 
provided  it  did  not  lead  you  into  the  foUy 
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of  letting:  a  policy  lapse.  Many  who  went  happen  to  be  a  ynunp:  man,  who  merely 

that  far  are  just  begimung  to  wake  up  postponed,  no  serious  harm  has  been  done, 

with  a  hewladie.  A  new  poU<Qr  ean  not  be  and,  if  you  will  hMk  at  tbe  matter  eooUy 

secured  at  the  rate  that  was  given  them  and  calmly,  you  will  see  that  there  is  no 

when  they  were  younger ;  in  some  cases  it  reason  why  you  should  not  take  out  that 

can  not  be  secured  at  all.    But,  if  you  delayed  policy. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ATHLETIC 

SITUATION 

BY 

W.  T.  SEID,  JR. 

auy  boy  would  rather  exorcise  out  of  doors 
with  his  fellows  than  grind  out  his  relief 
at  the  chest  weights,  for  while  the  latter 
method  may  develop  lar^'er  muscles  and  a 
more  evenly  balanced  physique,  it  ean  not 
compare  with  outdoor  sports  in  the  un- 
conscious and  delightful  mental  relax- 
ation which  is  the  resultant  of  competitive 
games  in  the  open  air. 

Some  teachers  take  the  frroiind  that  a 
boy  is  sent  to  school  or  college  to  study 
and  attain  higli  scholarly  standing,  and 
that  the  less  of  athletics  we  have,  the  bet- 
ter. Such  teachers  i)oint  with  pride  to 
the  magna  cuni  laudc  man  and  the  man 
who  received  only  **A's"  in  his  various 
courses.  I  take  a  little  dilTerent  point  of 
view,  in  that  while  I  believe  heartily  in 
echolardiip  standards  and  reeogniae  also 
the  faet  that  scholarship  makes  the  inner 
college,  as  Professor  James  puts  it,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  tremendous  struggle 
which  some  men  make  to  reach  audi  stand- 
ards is  a  wise  thing.  Every  year  our  law 
school  drives  some  of  her  studentii  to  ner- 
vous prostrations  and  breakdowns,  while 
our  most  brilliant  .'students  are  in  many 
cases  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bones.  I 
argue  that  tiiere  is  much  worth  while  in 
college  tiiat  can  not  be  foond  in  bodES, 
that  comes  only  from  a  wide  association 
with  men  and  life,  and  for  which  the 
''stodent"  can  not  afford  time.  What  is 
more,  the  student  after  he  has  acquired 
his  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  in  such  poor 
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^  N  the  first  place  I  want  to 
put  myself  on  record  as 
being  a  great  believer  in 
athletics.  I  consider 
athletics  to  be  a  greater 
force  for  clean,  healthy 
living,  especially  in  our 
schools  and  colleges, 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Take  awi^ 
athletics  and  the  excess  of  %T[tality  in  our 
boys,  which  is  now  harmlessly  worked  off 
in  muscnlar  activity,  will  be  depended  in 
the  vices.  This  point  was  forcibly  hro\i]L!;ht 
out  by  Wellington  in  a  couvei-sation  that 
he  is  said  to  have  had  with  a  prominent 
French  official  while  the  two  wore  visiting 
cne  of  the  famous  English  schools.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "that 
athletics  play  altogether  too  prominent  a 
part  in  English  schoolhoy  life,  I  lu  nr  no 
talk  of  anything  but  cricket."  "True," 
said  Wellington,  "and  what  do  the 
French  hoys  talk  about!"  There  was  no 
reply— Wellington  had  made  his  point. 

Every  sound,  healthy,  American  boy 
displays  at  an  early  age  an  overabun- 
dance of  vi^'orous  aninuU  spirits.  These 
spirits  are  generally  worked  off  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  through  the  natural 
channel  of  exercise,  or  through  the  vices 
which  alluringly  offer  themselves  to  him 
on  all  sides.  Prohibit  or  curtail  too  much 
his  recourse  to  the  natnral  outlet  and  he 
will  turn  to  the  less  natural  and  wholly 
undesirable  alternate.  It  is  also  true  that 
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bealth  that  he  is  unable  to  put  his  wisdom 
to  use.  Personally  I  would  not  trade  my 
modost  sf'holarship  record,  with  its  attend- 
ant experiences  of  other  kinds,  for  that  of 
the  best  scholar  in  my  class,  for  I  know 
thnt  I  hnvc  gained  more  from  my  college 
course  than  he. 

So  strongly  do  I  faeliere  in  this  theory 
as  generally  applied  that  I  am  bringing 
up  my  children,  first  with  regard  to  their 
health,  second  wilh  regard  to  their  other 
aceomplishmoits.  H«Klth  and  with  it 
hnppinoss;  tiben  wisdom  and  eapabili^ 
for  service. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  fbotball,  even  if 
of  all  our  sports  it  has  degenerated  most, 
because  it  is  such  a  virile  game  and  bo- 
cause  when  properly  played  it  develops  so 
many  of  the  qnaltties  that  we  moife  admire. 
It  requires  courage,  self-sacrifice,  self-de- 
nial, cleanliness,  self-control,  obedience, 
patience  and  chivalry,  all  of  them  manly 
qualities.  The  fact  thnt  tho^^e  qualities 
are  not  always  developed  is  due  to  the  way 
in  whkii  the  game  is  played  and  tanght 
rather  than  to  inhmnt  faults  of  the  game 
itself. 

A  game  of  personal  contact  and  shock 
action  it  may  develop  genttemm  or  muck- 
ers according  to  circumstances— grentle- 
men  when  brutality  and  unfair  play  are 
frowned  upon;  mnckers  when  meanness 
is  eneouraped.  I  apree  ontirely  with 
President  Jordan,  of  Lcland  Stanford 
University,  when  he  says  that  "when  foot- 
ball is  honestly  played  by  honwt  teams 
with  honest  opponents  it  is  an  excellent 
game."  Harvard's  games  with  Brown 
and  Dartmouth  this  year  were  absolutely 
clean  and  yet  they  were  hard  played  on 
both  sides.  When  a  cheer  leader  for  an 
opposing  team  stifles  a  eheer  about  to  be 
given  because  Harvard  was  penalized,  on 
the  pround  that  "we  don't  want  to  eheer 
uuleKS  we've  earned  something,"  athletics 
are  in  good  hands. 

At  present,  football  is  beinL'  nttaeked 
from  all  sides,  and  very  rightly  so ;  for  as 
one  writer  has  put  it,  "  Conoeived  as  a 
somewhat  simple  method  of  penerni  r-:er- 
cise,  football  has  evolved  into  a  highly 
complex  institution  specialized  along  nn- 
merons  lines.  It  has  passed  from  a  game 
to  a  speetacle.  Other  sports  are  redneed 
to  pygmy  proportions  in  comparison. 
The , juggernaut  rolls  over  them  all." 
Some  oritics  demand  that  the  game  be 


made  more  interesting,  others  that  it  be 
made  less  productive  of  injury  and  Still 
others  that  it  be  txeed  from  meanncsB  and 

unfair  play. 

Opming  up  the  ^me  will  probably  pro- 
duce more  interesting  contests  from  the 
spectator's  standpoint  and  as  a  side  issue 
is  well  enough.  As  a  means  however  of 
making  it  harder  to  play  unfairly  without 
detection  it  is  hiphly  desirable  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  likely  increase  in  injuries.  Reduc- 
ing the  injuries  is  also  a  good  thiup,  but 
after  all  neither  of  these  criticisms  is  vital. 
In  the  matter  of  injury,  for  instance,  foot- 
ball it  not  to  be  compared  with  toboggan- 
ing  in  thr  mnnbcr  of  serious  accidents 
that  follow,  or  with  skating,  in  which 
every  year  great  numbers  of  children  are 
badly  hurt,  killed  or  drowned.  As  an 
illustration,  here  is  a  list  of  accidents  re- 
ported by  the  Boston  Transcript  following 
a  day  of  good  eoaating: 

Five-yea  r-olfl  Ellen  Kennedy  was  flcriou«ly  In- 
jured by  being  run  down  by  an  onknown  boy. 
Sbe  was  made  uneonsrious,  and  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital is  said  to  bc  miflToring  froDi  concussion  of 
the  brain. 

Adolph  BitMhel  1«  at  the  (S.tj  Hospital  with  a 
ftsetmM  dralL   H«  ran  fnto  s  telegraph  pola 

with  terrific  force,  his  hmd  striking  the  pole. 

Two  other  Jnntaica  Plain  boya  arc  at  the  City 
Hospital  with  broken  legs. 

Daniel  €.  Murphy  was  ruu  into  by  a  double 
mnner  and  his  right  leg  broken  above  the  knee. 

Walter  Coehian  broke  left  leg  abore  the 
knee 

^ti  finrT  ^Tnrphy  had  his  nose  broken  and  Ut 
face  badly  cut  by  running  into  a  fence. 

Harry  Holt  Itad  a  fl^er  of  Us  rigkt  band 
badly  crushed. 

Very  few  football  teams  in  the  country 
meet  with  as  many  or  as  aerious  accidents 
as  the.se  in  an  entire  season 's  pby.  It  will 
doubtless  be  ai^ed  that  the  number  of 
coasters  injnred  is  ranch  less  in  proper^ 
tioii  to  the  total  number  of  coasters  than 
is  the  ease  with  football  men.  This  may 
be  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy-five  or  eighty  men  who  go  to 
make  up  the  ordinary'  university  football 
squad,  play  three  or  four  days  every  week, 
while  the  ooaataa,  nnleaa  die  weather  is 
especially  favorable,  have  comparatively 
few  chances  to  run  risks.  We  have  more 
injuries  in  football  than  we  riiotdd  have, 
but  I  believe  that  football  injuries  can  be 
greatly  rodiifed  if  the  reasons  for  them  are 
studied  and  reme<lies  applied. 

With  the  third  demand,  however,  that  of 
putting  an  end  to  nnfair  play  and  munh 
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BcaSi  I  am  in  hearty  and  unqualified  eymr 
pathy.  Football  should  be  freed  fram  this 

objection  or  it  should  go. 

Let  us  see  now  bow  this  undesirable 
feature  has  &rept  ixL  It  Beems  to  me  that 

it  is  due  wholly  to  our  gettin?  away  from 
the  true  idea  of  sport.  My  idea  of  eport 
is  tiiat  of  a  competition  between  two  or 
more  parties  in  which  good  wholesome  fun 
and  rcoreatinn  arc  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  coutestanUi,  and  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  winning  or  losing  plays  but  an 
insignificant  part.  How  often  do  our 
teams  compete  on  such  a  basis  t  Very  sel- 
dom. And  why  nott  Because  the  ides 
of  sport  or  recreation  has  been  very  gener- 
ally superseded  by  the  idea  that  sport  is  a 
business,  the  business  of  winning.  When 
the  game  was  in  its  infancy  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  winning  fairly;  then,  as  the  desire 
to  win  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
eorropt  and  underhand  boainesB  methods 
came  to  be  introduced,  the  "win  at  any 
cost"  policy  developed,  a  policy  which  still 
pertains  in  many  colleges  and  schools. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  wild  scramble  to 
win,  athletic  standards,  athli'lie  ethics  and 
athletic  morals  have  been  overturned  and 
lost  sight  of,  and  mvltitudinoiis  abtises 
have  sprunp:  up.  No  tramc  under  the  sun 
could  hope  to  weather  such  a  storm  as 
designing  coaches,  and  unscrupulous  play- 
9TS,  together  with  a  weak  public  senti- 
meat,  have  developed  nbont  football. 

The  Tsrious  colleges  and  schoob  want 
yietoiy,  and  that  means  that  a  speeialist 
must  be  seetired,  because  the  rival  college 
has  one  and  because  the  specialist  will 
luraally  do  better  than  the  general  prae- 
titioner.  There  are  plenty  of  these  special- 
ists to  1)0  had,  but  unfortunately  the  gen- 
eral run  are  not  of  the  right  type,  since 
men  with  possibilities  in  other  lines  of 
work  do  not  usually  care  to  adopt  football 
coaching  as  a  profession.  Yet,  it  is  this 
better  elsss  of  men  who  wonld  make  tiie 
most  satisfactory  coaches.  "Wlien  such 
men  do  enter  this  field  it  is  usually  done 
as  a  means  to  an  end ;  for  a  chance,  we 
niU  say,  to  earn  enouph  to  get  a  start  in 
some  business  or  for  a  chance  to  discover 
the  possibilities  of  a  particular  locality  in 
the  way  of  business  opportunities.  But  in 
any  event  the  stay  is  only  just  long  enough 
to  make  possible  the  realization  of  some 
other  ambition. 

The  man  who  eoaehesaa  a  regalar  thing 


is  likely  to  be  a  man  of  trifling  ambition 
and  small  ideals^  Very  often  not  a  college 
graduate  and  presumably  lacking  in  the 
finer  instincts.  What  is  the  r^ultt  As 
one  writer  has  well  pnt  It,  "The  coaeh 
knows  that  he  is  not  hired  in  tlir  interests 
of  justice  or  honorable  regard  for  the 
ethics  of  the  game,  and  sportsmanlike 
treatment  of  opponents.  He  knows  but 
one  motive,  he  wants  to  win.  That's  what 
he's  paid  for.  If  he  fails,  he  knows  that 
another  will  talw  his  place." 

Under  this  pressure  what  is  the  coach  to  * 
do  f  He  finds  at  once  that  be  is  facing  an 
issne.  Victory  or  deceney—whicht  It  de- 
pends upon  the  caliber  of  the  man !  But 
not  wholly,  for  as  one  writer  has  it,  "It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  coach  does 
nothing  without  permission,  or  fands.  He 
is  responsible  to  those  who  have  em{  1  :  ! 
him."  Thus  it  is  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Tarions  coaches  reflect  in 
large  measure  the  standards  of  the  uni- 
versity which  they  represent.  A  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps,  a  college 
athletically  by  its  coach  and  trainer. 
When  a  coach  is  allowed  a  fr(^e  hand,  the 
university  is  at  the  mer^r  of  his  stand- 
ards, and  in  some  instanees  that  means  a 
great  deal. 

To  go  back  now  to  the  dilemma  in  which 
a  coach  finds  himself  placed.  The  coach 
realizes  that  be  is  expected  to  win.  "It  is 
not  sufficient."  as  a  well  known  writer 
has  said,  "that  the  team  shall  play  well, 
it  mnst  win."  * ' On  looking  about, ' '  says 
another  writer,  "a  coach  finds  liimself 
compelled  to  do  what  his  fellow  coaches 
do  or  be  left  behind.  He  finds  that  he  has 
not  at  hand  the  material  of  which  to  make 
a  winning  team  and  so  in  a  short  while 
he  is  out  'looking  for  players.'  Then  he 
teaches  them  how  to  play."  The  natural 
in  athletics  has  given  way  to  the  abnormal. 

The  good  old  idea  that  each  college 
diall  tt&e  the  material  that  comes  to  it 
freely  and  of  its  own  accord,  and  nu\ke 
the  best  possible  representative  team  out 
of  it,  even  if  it  be  a  loser,  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  more  modem  and  Tery  un- 
desirable plan  of  insuring  a  weakened 
team  against  its  losses  by  filling  the 
breaches  with  outside  reeruits.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  what  kind  of  a  team 
have  we,  but  what  kind  of  a  team  are  we 
going  to  gett  A  prominent  trainer  has 
expressed  this  point  ol  "new  resry  dearlsr 
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in  the  following  doctrine:  "If  you 
haven  t  tiie  men-^why,  dftnm  it— get 

them."  Another  theorj'  of  the  same  man 
is  this:  "that  it  makes  little  difference 
how  you  win,  since  in  five  or  six  years 
only  the  score  will  be  remembered." 

And  so  we  have  proselyting  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees,  proselyting  by  the  colleges, 
among  the  larger  sehools;  and  proselyting 
by  the  larger  sohool.s  amon^  the  smaller 
ones.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  smaUer  sdMJoIs  will  be  at  work  among 
the  kindergartens,  and  the  kindergartens 
among  our  cradles.  Just  as  far  as  this 
practice  can  go  it  will  go,  unless  it  is 
stopped  befbve  the  limit  is  reached. 

The  most  serious  proselyting  is  as  a 
rule  done  by  the  smaller  colleges  which 
are  trying  to  eompete  with  colleges  whidi 
are  naturally  out  of  their  clas.s,  the  type 
of  college  that  is  not  big  enough  to  remain 
small.  To  compete  successfully  with  its 
larger  rival  it  ia  necessary  for  the  small 
coUecre  to  make  up  for  the  discrepancy  in 
attendance,  and  tor  a  resulting  discrep- 
ancy in  afhletie  material,  1^  importing  as 
large  a  percentaj^e  as  possible  of  proTnis- 
ing  men.  The  larger  colleges  are,  some  of 
them,  jnst  as  badly  ofiF,  though  in  others 
the  practice  is  on  the  wane. 

To  proselyte  supcossfully,  "induce- 
ments" are  necefisary,  for  the  market  is 
an  open  one.  These  inducements  take 
varioti*?  shapes  acenrding  to  the  varied 
tastes  of  the  individuaL  The  wealthy 
athlete  who  is  financially  able  to  go  where 
he  pleases  must  be  guaranteed  social 
recognition,  or  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
college  in  question  is  fitted  above  all  others 
to  afford  him  just  the  instruction  that  he 
most  needs.  The  tradesman's  son  who 
hardly  feelij  able  to  afford  a  college  educa- 
tion is  shown  how  easy  it  will  be  to  work 
his  way  through  with  an  athletic  reputa- 
tion as  his  main  asset,  how  as  president  of 
an  eating  club  or  as  publisher  of  programs 
or  score  cards  he  can  not  only  pay  his 
way  easily,  but  even  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  course  with  a  siuig  balance.  The  poor 
though  scholarly  athlete  is  provided  with 
a  scholarsliip  and  otlu>r  p.^sistance,  some- 
times of  a  direct  pecuuuirj'  nature.  Noth- 
ing that  is  desired  by  these  athletic  prises 
—that  is  obtainable— is  left  unprovided. 
It  is  even  said  that  at  one  of  our  larger 
eolk^  employment  end  aeeommodatioi» 
were  found  for  a  boy's  entire  family  near 


the  college  in  question,  which  was  several 
hundred  miles  nom  the  aeenatomed  home, 
in  order  that  the  atfalfltie  d>ili^  of  the  son 

might  be  secured. 

And  one  of  the  worst  things  about  it  uii 
is  the  way  in  which  parents  connive  at 
this  underhandedness.  Some  parents  even 
go  so  far  as  to  put  their  sons  up  at  auction, 
the  sale  being  made  to  the  highest  eoUege 
bidder.  Such  cases  as  this  have  often 
come  to  my  personal  attention.  The 
parents  in  tiiese  cases  seem  to  take  the 
point  of  view  that  a  college  or  school  edu- 
cation is  a  worthy  object  to  strive  for 
and  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Thus  it  is  that  many  of  our  boys,  as  e 
writer  has  ably  put  it,  "make  a  bad  start 
in  life  by  beginning  their  higher  educa- 
tional careers  by  petty  deedt." 

Some  people  distinguish  between  proper 
and  improper  solicitation.  Last  year  I 
myself  thought  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction, end  aeeordingly  advocated  the 
formation  of  Harvard  clubs  in  the  various 
schools  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  good 
athletes  to  eome  to  ns.  Daring  llie  past 
year  however,  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  safe  line  of  demarkation,  and 
I  now  stand  nnqnalifiedly  against  sach 
practices  in  any  form.  Legitimate  acts 
shade  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into 
illegitimate  ones  that  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  keep  out  of  sneh  practices  alto> 
gether. 

The  ooaeh  then  who  "goes  after  men"  * 
nsnally  brings  beck  boys  of  inferior  moral 

instinrt^,  boy?^  who  have  .sold  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Boys  who  if 
they  have  a  job  to  do.  do  it ;  if  a  man  to 
do,  do  him. 

The  coach  must  now  tea<«h  his  men, 
and  here  is  another  stumbling  block: 
ShaU  he  teach  fliem  fairly  or  unfairly!  It 
is  again  a  question  of  morals,  conscience 
vs.  prt^t  Supp{^  that  under  great  pres- 
snre  onr  coach  chooses  the  "proifit"  point 
of  view.  ITe  teaeh(»s  boys  who  would  other- 
wise be  above  low  practices,  but  wlio  are 
at  an  age  most  susceptible  to  such  teach- 
ings, "that"  as  still  another  writer  ex- 
presses it,  "for  the  sake  of  alma  mater  it 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  foul  an  antagonist  so 
long  as  the  necessary  yard  is  made.*' 

As  a  result,  the  men  are  coached  to  vio- 
late the  rules  or  at  any  rate  to  do  all  that 
the  roles  do  not  aetouljr  fbrUd,  even  if 
the  unwritten  moral  code  is  dearly  against 
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sneh  action.  Or  if  the  coach  does  not 
quite  dare  to  teach  violations,  he  may  in 
a  sense  perjure  himself  by  not  putting  a 
stop  to  practices  in  which  he  sees  his  men 
indulging  of  their  own  initiative.  Tolera- 
tion of  this  sort  is  as  bad  as  actual  teach- 
ing. 

From  this  style  of  coaching  spring  the 
intentional  violations  of  offside,  holding, 
tripping,  slugging,  filthy  talk,  coaching 
from  the  side  lines,  and  all  the  other  sorts 
of  trickery  which  have  brought  the  game 
into  such  ill  repute.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
newspaper  notoriety,  the  crowds,  the 
money,  the  betting  and  the  extravagance 
which  have  become  a  part  of  the  football 
drama,  and,  as  President  Thwing  says, 
professionalism,  if  not  of  money,  at  least 
of  method,  has  come  to  prevail. 

What  we  all  want  is  "Honesty  in  ath- 
letics, sport  and  fair  play,"  a  condition  of 
affairs  where  the  man  or  the  team  that 
plays  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  rules  shall  stand  a  fair 
show  with  his  competitors,  where  the  cap- 
tains of  our  teams  will  of  their  own  accord 
disqualify  players  for  violations  of  rules 
which  the  officials  do  not  notice  and  where 
the  mutual  feeling  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust which  so  commonly  prevails  in  many 
intercollegiate  relationships  shall  give 
way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  esteem. 
And  I  believe  that  now  that  the  American 
people  have  taken  hold  of  this  question, 
the  desired  change  will  finally  result,  at 
least  in  large  measure. 

And  what  is  true  of  football,  is  like- 
wise true  of  all  our  other  sports,  in  each 
of  which,  according  to  its  prominence,  has 
grown  up  a  series  of  abuses  and  violations, 
due  not  to  the  game  itself  but  to  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  played.  Put  any  game  to 
the  test  that  football  has  been  put  to,  and 
were  it  planned  by  the  deities  themselves, 


evils  would  develop.  What  we  most  need 
ia  a  different  spirit  in  sport  and  the  re- 
forms will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  abuses  are  many,  how  shall  they  be 
remedied  ?  There  are  of  course  two  meth- 
ods, the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The 
direct  where  the  evil  is  punished,  the  indi- 
rect, where  the  evil  is  prevented.  The 
solution  lies  in  the  application  of  both 
remedies,  but  the  greatest  good  will  come 
from  the  indirect  rather  than  the  direct 
If  the  professional  trainer  and  coach  is 
to  be  a  part  of  our  athletic  system,  greater 
care  must  be  used  in  his  selection,  and 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
methods  that  he  employs.  He  miLst  be 
made  to  feel  that  high  moral  standards 
and  the  spirit  of  fair  play  are  more  im- 
portant than  victory,  that  in  fact  any- 
thing must  be  sacrificed,  even  the  game  it- 
self, before  unfair  practices  are  either 
encouraged  or  tolerated.  The  players 
must  be  taught  what  fairness  means  and 
the  unfair  boy  must  be  clearly  shown  that 
he  has  no  place  in  athletic  contests  be- 
tween gentlemen.  School  and  college 
standards  in  the  class-room  must  be  kept 
high  if  the  undesirable  man  is  not  to  creep 
in.  Proselyting  should  be  taken  in  hand 
by  head  masters  and  college  faculties  and 
driven  out  of  business,  the  giving  of 
scholarships  should  be  very  carefully 
done,  and,  above  all,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  remold  the  ideas  of  what  is 
now  considered  legitimate  in  sport.  Ath- 
letics and  football  are  too  valuable  to  us 
to  be  abolished ;  the  moral  effect  of  hav- 
ing seven  or  eight  hundred  trained  ath- 
letes scattered  all  through  a  student  body, 
which  is  the  case  at  Harvard  and  which  is 
true  of  other  colleges  in  proportion,  is  too 
great  a  factor  for  good  to  be  lost. 

Patience  and  saneness  can  and  will  save 
a  great  game. 
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THE  GONOO  MUSEUM 

BY 

FREDERICK  STARR 

« 

During  the  past  few  ttccks  a  very  cousidrrahle  effort  has  hmi  made  to 
induce  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the  abuse  of 
natives  in  the  Belgian  poasessiom  in  Africa.  The  World  To-dat  has  teen 
one  of  the  few  magazines  which  have prinitd  jihotographs  and  artieles  illus- 
trative eif  these  <ihuses.  This  new  inttnst  in  thr  IhUjinn  administratinn  of 
Congo  affairs  wUl  bt  increased  by  the  present  article  of  Professor  iStarr.  At 
IA«  present  time  the  author  is  in  the  heart  of  Africa  on.  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion. 


ROM    near    the  Place 
Royale,    Brussels,  we 
in  r{r>rx]   took  tram  for  Tervou- 
H   f^^^  the  Congo 

L  Mnseom.    After  pass* 

in^  the  Arch  of  the 
Jubilee  Year  we  entered 
that  stretch  of  Purk- 
Boulevard  for  the  most  pai-t  purchased 
by  the  Kinp  and  presented  to  the  people, 
which,  extendiug  through  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  einme^  Bnunels  with  Ter- 
veuren.  Upon  the  way  we  passed  through 
a  beautiful  forest,  in  some  respects  a 
model.  At  the  terminus  of  the  trauiway 
we  were  but  a  few  steps  from  the  mu- 
seum. Thouprh  not  conspicuous  froin  tlic 
station  we  had  already  caught  sight  of  it 
from  a  distance.  It  is  perched  upon  a 
terrace  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  long, 
tree-bordered  avenues  in  which  Bnjsscls 
so  greatly  deliubts.  The  spot  upon  which 
it  stands  particularly  interested  lis  as  it 
was  the  site  of  ;i  pnlacc  of  the  unfortunate 
Carlotta.  That  palace  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

The  museum  building,  of  stone,  consists 
of  a  transverse  central  hall  with  two 
wings,  longer  halls,  st^t  at  right  an^ries  to 
it.  The  building  is  simple,  exactly  sym- 
metrical and  in  a  rin  riim  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  central  portion  is  used  for 
restaurant  purposes  and  its  exterior  is 
sadly  marred  with  advertisinpr  matter; 
the  wings  are  exhibition  halls.  Here  the 


Coufro  Free  State  government  presents 
an  exhibition  for  the  education  of  the 
Belgian  people  and  for  the  world. 

Each  of  the  wings  is  divided  by  incom- 
plete partitioning  into  three  parts:  a  square 
front  hall,  a  long  main  hall,  and  a  square 
rear  hall.  The  rather  artistic  rcnif  timber- 
ing of  the  building  throughout  is  made  of 
Congo  woods,  trimmed  and  finished  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  their  character  atid 
capability.  The  left  wing  is  chicHy  occu- 
pied by  ethnographical  collections,  the 
right  one  with  natural  history  displays. 
In  its  classification  the  museiun  nn'og- 
nizes  four  sections:  ivory,  ethnograi)hy, 
commercial  and  economic  interests,  natu- 
ral historv'. 

The  collections  of  the  first  section  are 
contained  in  the  small  hall  at  the  front 
of  the  left  wing.  The  walls  of  this  hall 
are  adorned  with  a  series  of  large  art  em- 
broideries which  ailegorically  n'i'cr  to  the 
ameliorating  and  elevating  influences  and 
work  of  the  Coruro  Free  State.  Amoiig 
tliese  embroidered  symbolical  pictures 
hangs  a  portrait  of  the  King,  Leopold  II., 
ruler  at  once  of  Belsium  and  the  Congo 
Free  State.  In  the  hall  itself  stan<ls  a 
series  of  small  eases  and  supports  in  which 
ivory,  both  in  its  raw  state  and  in  the 
forms  of  art  into  wliich  it  has  Ix'cn 
wrought,  is  displayed.  The  supporting 
stancb  and  eases  are  too  artistic  in  form 
and  too  slight  in  construction  for  museum 
])urposeH,  but  are  interesting  as  being 
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made  from  native  woods  of  delicate  colors 
and  fine  ^rrains.  The  display  of  ivory  is 
disappointinfr.  Neither  in  raw  material 
nor  ill  liuishv'd  products  does  it  approach 
completeness.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  he 
any  pood  reason  for  making  ivorj'  one  of 
the  four  sections  of  the  museum.  It 
would  be  better  to  incorporate  it  with  the 


ZAPI-O-ZAP  IKONWOKKEKS 

economic  section  or  to  relegate  it  alto- 
gether to  an  arts  nniseum. 

From  here  the  visitor  passes  into  the 
Ethnographic.il  Hall,  certainly  the  most 
interestini;  and  significant  portion  of  the 
whole  establishment.  The  hall  is  perhaps 
three  times  as  long  as  broad;  it  is  lighted 
from  above;  there  is  a  broad  central  pas- 
sage, the  space  on  both  sides  of  whieli  is 
divided  by  partitions  into  alcoves,  six  in 
number;  each  of  these  is.  in  turn,  divided 
into  two  smaller  and  shallower  alcoves  by 
shorter  partitions.    There  are  thus  avail- 


able for  di.splay  twelve  alcoves,  six  on  each 
side  of  the  pas.sageway. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  les.ser  parti- 
tions, thus  occupying  a  central  position 
in  the  main  alcoves,  are  groups  of  figures, 
the  work  of  well-known  Belgian  sculptors, 
reprps(>nting  scenes  in  native  Congo  life. 
There  are  six  of  these  groups  in  the  al- 
coves and  two  in  the  pas.sage 
space.  The  artists  who  have 
constructed  these  grt)ups  are 
J.  Dillens,  J.  Denidder  and 
C.  Samuel.  In  their  work 
they  have  studied  living  sub- 
jects and  have  been  faithful 
in  the  rendering  of  physical 
trait.s,  tattooings  and  hair 
dressings,  attitude,  etc.  The 
subjects  of  the  groups  are: 
Carriers,  a  native  chief  in  cos- 
tume, canoemen  with  fishing 
outfit,  Sango  dancers,  a  Ba- 
tetela  protecting  his  wife 
against  an  Arab,  Zappo-Zap 
smiths,  a  household  scene,  and 
native  musicians.  A  large 
amount  of  detail  is  carefully 
worked  into  each.  In  the 
household  scene,  for  example, 
one  woman  carries  a  baby  in 
the  characteristic  fashion,  an- 
other liears  a  ba.sket-tray, 
while  a  third,  squatted  upon 
the  ground,  mixes  a  lump  of 
dough.  Here  the  articles  of 
dres.s,  the  basket-tray,  etc., 
are  real  and  original  articles, 
not  plastic  representations.  In 
the  same  way,  a  real  canoe, 
actual  net,  and  true  paddle 
are  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion in  which  two  men  figure, 
one  of  whom  Is  paddling,  the 
other  occujued  with  his  nets. 
Of  special  interest  to  us,  as  represent- 
ing the  most  important  art  of  the  region 
which  we  are  planning  to  visit,  were  the 
two  Zappo-Zap  smiths  working  iron. 
Here  the  native  bellows,  consisting  of  two 
bowls  of  wood,  with  leather  stretched 
across  the  top,  and  a  clay  air  tube,  was 
shown  in  use;  a  young  man,  standing, 
works  the  apparatus  by  the  alternate 
movement  of  sticks  fastened  to  the  middle 
of  the  leather  coverings,  while  an  older 
man  kneels  to  heat  his  iron  in  the  fire. 
Perhaps  the  most  popularly  instructive  of 
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A  GROI  P  OF  NATIVE  MrSU  UXS 
Africa  hu  ao  utotiiBhinic  range  of  inatnimcnU,  inrluduiit  the  itiree  Kreat  type*:   pcrnation,  wind  and  strinccd  instrumentt 


these  groups  is  that  of  native  musicians; 
three  men  are  playiup  the  long  trumpet 
made  from  an  elephant's  tusk,  a  curious 
lyre,  and  a  xylophone,  while  a  naked  boy 
blows  upon  a  re('d-pii)o. 

While  those  groups  of  Irfe-size  figures 
naturally  attract  the  first  attention  of  the 
visitor,  there  is  much  else  of  interest  in 
this  hall.  A  band  of  paintings,  just  above 
the  height  of  the  alcove  partitions,  runs 
full  length  of  both  sides.  Upon  that  part 
of  this  band  of  painting  corresponding  to 
each  alcove  is  the  name  of  the  region  rep- 
resented by  the  collections  there  dis- 
played, and  the  pictures  themselves  rep- 
resent characteristic  scenes  of  landscape 
and  life  in  that  area.  Each  alcove  is  de- 
voted to  one  geographical  district  and 
they  succeed  each  other  in  their  pro[>er 
order  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Thus, 
above  the  first  alcove  to  the  left,  on  enter- 
ing, are  the  names  Banana  and  T3oma  and 
paintings  of  scenes  and  life  therein ;  next 


comes  the  area  of  the  Crj-stal  Mountains 
and  Stanley  Pool;  after  these,  follow  Ban- 
gala  Land,  the  Eciuator  District,  the  Uelle 
and  the  Country  of  the  Niamniams,  the 
rciiion  of  Arabic  inHucnce  and  Manyema, 
and,  la-stly,  the  southern  district  of  the 
Kasai  and  Katanga. 

In  each  of  the  lesser  alcoves  stands  a 
model  of  the  native  houses  characteristic 
of  its  area ;  this  .series  of  twelve  hut  models 
is  constructed  upon  a  uniform  scale,  and 
great  care  has  been  used  in  the  selection 
of  proper  materials  and  in  accuracy  in 
reproduction,  A  considerable  number  of 
the  Congo  tribes  buil'^.  rectangular  huta, 
but  there  is  both  a  northern  ftnd  a  south- 
ern region  where  round  houses  prevail. 
Ainong  the  most  interesting  and  striking 
of  these  are  the  fine,  large,  well-built  coni- 
cal huts  of  the  Ariwimi  country,  with 
their  steeply  pitched  leaf-thatched  roofs. 

Upon  the  walls  and  partition-surface 
of  the  alcoves  are  displayed  a  selection 
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of  articles  of  native  manufacture.  These 
vary  from  repion  to  re>;ion  and  from  tribe 
to  tribe.  In  one  area  the  finest  airt  will  be 
mat-makinp,  in  another  irrass-eloth  weav- 
ing, in  another  the  workiu^r  of  iron.  To 
mention  articles  in  detail  would  carry  us 
too  far,  but  we  must  emphasize  the  infre- 
nuity,  skill,  and  artistic  ability,  which 
many  of  them  display.  Few  persons  real- 
ize what  beautiful  art  industries  have 
been  developed  anion<r  the  Nefrro  and 
Bantu  populations  of  Afriea.  Amid  the 
articles  of  native  workmanship  in  the  al- 
coves there  are  displayed  photofrraphs, 
which  render  the  objects  more  instruct- 
ive and  comprehensible.  The  museum 
posses.ses  many  photopraphic  nefratives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Con^ro,  and  when 
the  series  is  completely  developed  and 
utilized,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance. 

Upon  the  partitions  which  separate  the 
main  ethnofrraphic  hall  from  the  small 
room  that  succeeds  it.  is  a  euriotis  exhibi- 
tion relatinpr  to  the  native  Conpo  soldiery. 
Larpe  photo^rraphic  views  of  i)arade  and 
drilling  are  shown,  and  here,  forming  a 


background,  are  draped  Arabic  flags, 
trophies  of  victory  taken  by  the  Free 
Stale  troops  fnmi  slave-hunt inp  raiders. 

While  the  arrangenient  and  display  of 
the  ethnographic  collections  are  artistic 
and  nuiy  well  serve  the  purpose  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  an  American  museum- 
worker  feels  a  lack  of  system.  clas.sifica- 
tion,  and  science  values.  Passing  into 
the  smaller  hall,  he  finds  that  arrange- 
ments are  there  being  perfected  for  his 
style  of  exhibiting.  Here  are  a  grouj)  of 
good  ca.ses  in  which  carefully  selected 
series  of  objects  are  systematically  ar- 
ranged. Two  series  have,  so  far,  been  de- 
veloped:  musical  instruments  and  fetich- 
ism. 

Africa,  both  Negro  and  Bantu,  is  a 
land  of  musieal  instruments  and  of  stroll- 
'ing  or  settled  musieians.  The  range  of 
instruments  is  astonishing  and  includes 
all  three  of  the  great  types:  percussion, 
wind  and  stringed  instruments.  "Wooden 
and  metal  bells  of  many  shapes  and  sizes, 
rattles,  pipes,  flutes,  whistles,  tnnnpet.s 
and  horns,  mnr'xmlux  (which  entered  the 
tropical  portions  of  the  New  World  with 
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African  slavery  and  which  there  still  re- 
tains its  African  name),  xylophones  and 
drums,  in  astonishing  variety,  require  case 
after  case  for  their  appropriate  display. 
The  collection  in  fetichism  is  equally 
varied  and  complete.  Amulets  and  talis- 
mans, implements  used  by  the  fetich-man 
in  plying  his  uncanny  trade,  masks  worn 


material  for  such  systematic  displays  be- 
comes evident  with  the  statement  that  less 
than  one-third  of  its  ethnological  objects 
are  now  displaye<l  for  lack  of  space. 

The  economic  and  commercial  section 
of  the  museum  is  housed  in  the  small  room 
in  the  front  of  the  right  wing.  Here  are 
exhibited  those  things  which  relate  to  and 


THK  KKOXT  VI KW  OF  THE  tX)NG0  MI  SEUM 
A  finr.  Iiroad  avraur,  InnVrfd  with  trm,  Iradi  up  to  thr  trrrarr  upon  which  the  muwiim  st4Uidii 


in  weird  dances,  and  the  ugly  and  gro- 
tesque, but  feared  and  res|)ect('il.  fetiches 
proper,  are  ail  shown  in  numy  carefully 
selected  examples. 

When  there  are  equally  well-arranged 
and  rich  series  of  units,  basket rv.  grass- 
cloth,  pottery,  ivory  objects,  metalwork, 
etc.,  the  Congo  Musetim  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  ethnographical  museums  in  exist- 
once.  We  would  not  wish  the  old  mode  of 
display  —  artistic  and  popular  —  aban- 
doned, because  it  meets  an  educational 
need ;  but  the  student  and  man  of  science 
has  claims  as  strong  as  those  of  the  crowd. 
In  its  final  arransoment  the  museum  will, 
no  doubt,  meet  both  needs.    That  it  has 


represent  the  products,  resources,  trade 
and  exploitation  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 
Transportation  is  illustrated  by  models,  to 
scale,  of  all  the  forms  of  boats  engaged  in 
Congo  trade,  from  the  ocean  steamer  of 
The  Leopoldville  cla.ss  (running  from 
Antwerp  to  Boma  and  Matadi)  to  the 
smallest  river  boats  used  by  the  great 
companies.  The  practical  operations  of 
trade  are  represented  by  examples  of  the 
packing  boxes  and  cases  use<l  for  different 
cla.sses  of  goods,  methods  of  sacking  and 
protecting,  the  manner  of  marking,  etc. 
The  nf<^iiral  products  are  grouped  into 
more  or  less  satisfactory  groups  in  a 
series  of  little  alcoves.    Among  them  are 
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displays  of  gums,  oils,  colors,  alimentary, 
produets— espeeii^  «offee— woods,  fibers 

and  rubber.  While  a  fair  di  j  l;i>  is  here 
brouprht  together,  it  is  not  in  quantity,  in 
quality,  or  in  variety,  at  all  what  it  raipht 
and  should  be.  The  whole  section  needs 
overhauling,  devp!opm(»iit  arul  insfalla- 
tion.  The  ivory  and  an  adequate  collec- 
tion of  mineral  prodnets  should  be  added 
to  it  and  the  soetinn  made  to  be  the  at- 
tractive and  instructive  exhibition  which 
it  might  be. 

The  r(«st  of  the  building  is  oeenpied  by 
the  collections  in  natural  history.  It  is 
much  better  than  the  economic  section, 
though  far  from  complete  or  even  ade- 
quate. Tho  main  hall  is  largely  occupied 
by  cases  of  mniimiHls,  among  which  are 
many  interesting  apes  and  monkeys,  ze- 
bras and  kindred  forms,  anteatt  rs,  pan- 
golins, antelopes,  etc.  Surely  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  species  here  shown  is 
the  okapi,  a  mnminal  quite  the  size  of  a 
zebra,  with  sfripinu's  on  the  hind  lep? 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  zebra,  with  a 
deader  body  and  the  head  of  an  ante- 
lope. This  remarkable  anijiial  has  bnt 
recently  been  made  known  to  science  and 
is  peculiar  to  an  area  in  the  Upper  Congo. 
The  fact  that  so  large  and  peculiar  a  mam- 
malian form  shnnld  have  remained  so  long 
undiscovered  indicates  what  a  rich  harvest 
will  repay  a  careful  scientific  study  of 
Central  Africa.  In  the  smaller,  rear,  hall 
are  the  collections  of  iishes  and  reptiles, 
forma  nsnally  preserved  in  bottles  of  spir- 
its and  of  little  popular  interest.  From 
the  scientific  standpoint  these  collections 
are  of  enormous  significance  from  tlie 
large  number  of  new  species  whieh  they 
contain. 

That  the  Congo  government  and  the 
museum  appreciate  their  opportunity  to 
enrich  scienee  with  new  cdiitribntinns  is 
evident  in  the  great  series  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  publications  which  they  are 
issuing  under  the  title  of  Anndes  du 
Miisce  du  Congo.  These  are  in  quarto 
form  and  appear  in  fascicules.  Three 
fields  are  covered:  botany,  soology  and 
anthropology'.  In  botany  six  volum«  nrt^ 
completed  or  begun,  dealing  with  the 
flora  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Congo,  the 
Kafaniia  flora  and  the  Figs.  In  zoology 
the  contributions  have,  so  far,  been  chiefly 
to  ichthyology  and  entomology.  An  aston- 
idiingly  laiga  number  of  new  gpedes  of 


tishes,  some  most  strange  and  cunoua, 
have  been  described  from  the  Congo.  Am 

to  the  field  of  entomology,  Central  Africa, 
almost  opens  up  a  new  world.  In  anthro- 
pology and  ethnography,  apart  from  their 
great  photographic  serial^  the  museum  has 
already  printed  three  memoirs,  one  of 
which  deals  with  the  Stone  Age  of  the 
Congo  and  one  with  African  musieal  in- 
struments. These  Anualcs  are  abun- 
dantly and  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
wotdd  be  creditable  if  emanating  from 
any  one  of  the  old  and  well-establi.shed 
governments  of  the  world.  Their  publi- 
cation will  continue  until  ever>'  part  of 
the  museum's  eollections  hss  yielded  ita 
contribution. 

The  Congo  Museum  owes  its  beginnings 
to  the  Exposition  of  1897.  Its  bnildingr, 
then  constructed,  formed  a  part  of  the 
exposition  plant.  On  the  grounds  near  by 
was  the  Congolese  village,  where  groups 
of  natives,  living  in  their  own  way,  gave 
opportunity  for  firsthand  knowledfre  of 
little  known  peoples  to  thousands  of  Bel- 
gian and  foreign  visitors.  After  the  ex- 
posit  ion  this  building  was  spared  and 
turned  to  its  present  use.  M.  Eraile  Coart 
has  been  director  since  its  establishment 
and  has  still  the  cutbe  aetmd  mani^e- 
ment,  although  a  competent  corps  of  scien- 
tific workers  are  associated  with  him.  M. 
Coart  lived  in  the  Congo  Free  State  for 
seve  ral  years,  being  well  known  ns  n  dili- 
gent collector  uf  objectji  of  scientific  inter- 
est. 

"We  have  already  referred  to  the  stately 
nppn)ach  to  the  museum  from  t!i«>  front. 
'1  o  one,  standing  in  the  central  hull  and 
looking  out  behind  the  building,  an  al- 
most equally  striking  view  is  seen.  From 
the  terrace  upon  which  the  museum 
stands,  a  descent  over  a  fine  lawn  leads 
to  a  pretty  water-basin;  from  here  to  the 
riglit,  at  right  angles  to  the  museum's 
vista,  a  fine  avenue  is  cut  through  the 
grove  to  a  natural  stream.  This  new  and 
nmunifieent  avenue  furnishc?  a  •snsta  at 
the  upper  end  of  wliich  stands  the  noble 
new  building  now  almost  ready  for  the 
museum's  occupancy.  It  is  a  fine  stone 
structure,  massive,  externally  of  a  single 
story,  built  in  great  galleries  about  an 
open  court.  It  is  square,  simple,  but 
abund;int!y  ('dbniined.  It  will  admit  of 
the  proper  installation  and  display  of  the 
museum's  abundant  coUeetiona. 
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•After  the  new  building  is  occupied,  the 
present  structure  will  be  torn  away ,  the 
terrace  upon  which  it  stands  will  be  cut 
down,  and  the  broad  avenue^s,  leading  up 
to  it  in  front  and  rear,  will  become  con- 
tinuous. At  the  end  of  the  majestic  vista 
thus  opened  will  rise  another  building, 
sister,  if  you  plea.se,  to  the  Congo  Mu- 
seum, namely  L'Ecolc  Mondialc.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  2,  1905,  and 
the  great  building  is  now  in  construction. 
The  museum  and  the  school  will  stand  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  both  will 
face,  as  already  state<l,  magnificent  ave- 
nues. They  are  together  part  of  a  scheme 
long  ago  outlined  by  King  I^opold  II. 
In  September,  1876,  at  a  geographical 
conference  conveneil,  at  his  invitation,  in 
Brussels,  he  said  :  "  To  open  to  civilization 
the  sole  part  of  the  world  whither  it  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  to  pierce  the  darkness 
which  envelopes  entire  populations,  this 
is  a  crusade  worthy  of  this  century  of 
progres.s."  Under  his  inspiration,  in 
1878.  the  ••committee  of  stn<ly  of  the  Up- 
per Congo"  was  organized,  which  became 
in  time  the  "International  Association  of 
the  Congo." 

In  November,  1884,  the  Berlin  confer- 
ence set  apart  the  Congo  Free  State,  the 
direction  of  which  was  entrusted  to  King 
Leopold.  The  state  was  organized  and 
began  its  career  in  1885.  It  was  precisely 
upon  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  that 
organization  that  the  cornerstone  of 
L'Ecole  Mondialc  wa.s  laid  by  the  King 
himself.  The  occasion  was  a  notable  and 
impressive  one.  In  his  address  the  sov- 
ereign of  two  governments  said : 

The  sohool,  of  which  we  arc  laying  the  comer- 
ptone,  in  not  destined  to  take  its  place  amung 
already  existing  educational  institutions  an<l  still 
less  to  come  into  competition  with  them.  Its  aim 
is  distinct  from  that  of  present  programs  of 
study,  in  that  the  school  will  have  for  its  mission 
to  complement  the  general  instruction  in  the 
world  (Mondialc)  direction  and  to  form,  by  a 
special  preparation,  capable  and  suitable  ma- 
terial, in  the  different  lines  of  intellectual  and 
professional  activity,  to  exercise  their  functions, 
professions  or  trades,  in  our  over-seus  possessions. 
Our  territory  in  Europe  is  small.  To  live  and 
prosper  Belgium  must  force  herself  to  partici- 
pate, in  her  modest  place,  in  that  remarkable 
world-comprising  movement,  which  in  our  time 
more  and  more  imperiously  expresses  itself.  8uch 
an  undertaking  is  iliflicult,  csjtecially  for  a  coun- 
try of  restricted  limits  and  no  navy;  it  can  only 
hope  to  succeed  by  ilevoting  itself  to  the  raising 
of  the  level  of  intellectual  culture  and  by  shap- 
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ing  those  of  its  citizens,  who  determine  upon 
world  careers. 

If  I  have  created  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
if,  aa  you  have  just  re<-alled,  I  liave  paid  its  ex- 
penses from  my  own  funds,  it  has  been  because 
I  have  desired  that  the  new  state  may  be  useful, 
alike  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  to  Belgium. 
The  foundation  of  the  wurlii  whool  proceeds 
then  from  this  double  preoccupation:  to  assure 
to  the  work  of  civilization  in  Africa  an  ever 
greater  number  of  etdightened.  instructed  and 
experienced  servants  and  through  (hat  to  labor 
for  the  grandeur  of  our  native  land.  The  school 
enters  naturally  into  the  realization  of  our  plan 
of  twenty-one  years  ago,  which  remains  now  as 
then,  and  which  will  be  held  unchangeable  in  the 
future. 

There  have  already  been  sorious  efforts 
in  Belgium  in  the  direction  of  training  for 
colonial  careers.  In  the  new  school  at 
Terveuren,  founded  and  to  l)e  conducted 
at  the  expense  of  the  Congo  F'ree  State, 
there  will  be  a  more  definite  and  diligent 
effort  to  that  end.  That  the  organization 
may  be  the  best  possible,  the  program  is  to 
be  arranged  by  an  international  commit- 
tee, the  American  member  of  which  is 
Prof.  Ti.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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I  RIVER   trip'  from  St. 
'Mi^*   Paul  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thencp  tn  the  Gulf, 
means    two  thousand 
miles  in  froni  ten  to 

Iwclvo  (liiys.  Tt  is  an 
all-Mississippi  trip,  and 
ordinarily  it  is  taken  to 
be  all  of  the  I^fiansrippi.  But  if  one  wished 
to  be  thoroughpoinpr  and  to  sail  the  Father 
of  Waters  for  t?very  possible  mile,  he 
miprht  take  [)assa^c  three  hunclred  miles 
nhovi'  St.  I'aiil  and  sail  for  two-thirds  of 
that  distance  down  the  river  before  reach- 
ing the  oommoiily  accepted  head  of  navi- 
gfttion. 

For  n  hundn^d  years  the  public's  in- 
terests in  the  ^'reat  AnuTicaii  watt-rw  iiy 
has  been  eoneerned  with  the  two  thousand 
miles  from  St.  Paul  to  the  si'a :  that  is 
the  Mississippi  of  commerce,  romance  and 
history.  It  was  a  matter  of  sehool-book 
ficdirraphy  tliat  the  Oreat  River  had  its 
rise  some  six  hundred  miles  farther  north, 
that  the  ten  thousand  lakes  of  Minnesota 
fed  it  and  nursed  it  into  navigable  propor- 
tions, and  that  certain  poetical  traditions 
had  to  do  with  its  upper  stretches;  but 
in  practical  terms  the  Mississippi  meant 
l^Iississippi-bt'lowSt.  Paul,  and  ^lissis- 
sippi-above-St  Paul,  while  pretty  and 
poetical,  was  hardly  worth  while.  And, 
certainly,  two  thousand  mihs  nf  nnl)le, 
life-sf  irrin^r  river,  fn'iijhtod  with  the 
trafHc  of  ten  states,  mi^ht  be  expected  to 
dwarf  in  interest  six  hundred  miles  of 
crooked  shallow  stream,  enpable  of  tloat- 
ing  nothing  mon>  than  local  tlat-boats. 
But  the  lemer  part  has  of  late  a  new  im- 
portance; it  is  I'liminir  to  have  an  indus- 
trial identity,  and  certain  developments 
now  under  way  will  make  it  a  reeognized 
part  of  the  whole. 

It  all  hincres  upon  the  amount  of  water 
which  iiuds  its  way  into  the  ^lississippi. 


Big:  as  it  is,  the  Father  of  Waters  never 
ceases  beiup  a  bit  childish ;  of  unbroken 
hlessinvf  and  value  it  mi^ht  be  if  it  would 
but  keep  its  place,  but  with  persistent 
nnreaaonablenesB  it  every  year  dramatizes 
the  principle  of  "a  feast  or  a  famine."  It 
overfills,  and  drowns  the  countiy ;  it  half- 
empties,  and  here  and  there  ties  up  the 
river  traffic.  The  June  rise  on  the  Missis- 
sippi is  a  literal  terror,  and  the  low-water 
mark  in  October  means  careful  piloting, 
or  ifone  at  all.  If  the  lower  river,  almost 
ocean-like  in  its  proi)ortions,  feels  these 
changes  in  water-supply,  the  head  courses, 
shallow  at  best,  will  naturally  feel  them 
a  great  deal  more.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  surplus  waters  of  flood- 
time  could  be  stored  up  along  these  upper 
stretches,  and  released  as  needed  during 
the  (liy  season,  something  might  be  done 
to  keep  the  river  at  an  even  level.  The 
effects  of  such  storage  would  be  felt  as 
far  down  the  ri\i'r  as  the  point  where  the 
inflow  of  tributary  waters  gave  a  suffi- 
cient supply. 

These  were  the  natural  conditions  and 
the  sucsrested  remedy  that  led  to  the  con- 
struction, beginning  some  twenty  years 
ago  and  now  nearing  completion,  of  a  sys- 

teiii  of  ilams  and  reservoirs  above  St.  Paul. 
The  work  was  intended  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation  and  ineidoitally  to 
relieve  the  floods.  River  iraprovemmt  was 
further  attempted  by  elearine  the  chan- 
nel, as  a  result  of  which  x\  freight  and 
passenger  steamer  is  now  running  for 
two  hundred  miles  to  within  an  equal  dis- 
tance of  where  the  river  rises;  and  by 
building  two  locks  and  dams  between  St. 
Paul  and  .M inin'apolis,  which,  when  com- 
pleted in  thire  years'  time,  will  enable  the 
steamers  that  now  must  stop  at  St,  Paul 
to  run  to  Minneapolis. 

Nearly  a  million  and  n  half  dollars  has 
ol really  been  expended  on  the  upper  Mia- 
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wssippi  reservoir  system.  Five  dams  have 
been  built  of  timber,  which  are  now  being 
replaced  by  concrete.  These  are  on  trib- 
utary lakes  and  streams  in  the  first  four 
hundred  miles  of  the  river,  and  it  is  their 
purpose  to  trather  in  the  heart  of  Min- 
nesota's water  country  a  store  of  excess 
water  that  shall  serve,  when  released,  the 
grt-atest  possilde  lentfth  of  down-river  ter- 
ritory. The  largest  dam  comprises  1,200 
feet  of  concrete  and  3,600  feet  of  dike, 
and  the  reservoir  thus  created  has  a 
watershed  of  1.163  square  miles. 

The  buildinsr  of  these  reser\'oirs  lias 
ver>'  considerably  affected  the  level  of  the 


lest  since  records  have  been  kept,  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years.  As  a  consequence, 
the  run-off  of  the  watersheds  was  abnor- 
ntally  heavy  and  the  five  reservoirs  im- 
pounded upward  of  twenty-two  billion 
cubic  feet;  even  at  that  they  overfiowed. 
Minnehaha  Falls,  the  .show-place  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  which  in  midsummer 
usually  lessen  to  a  mere  dribble  of  water, 
were  swelle<i  to  a  torrent  that  suggested 
a  miniature  Niagara. 

With  a  head  of  water  such  as  this  there 
would  be  no  nwd  of  the  reservoirs  so  far 
as  the  purposes  of  navigation  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  were  it  to  be  depended  upon 
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river.  The  natural  discharge  of  water  at 
St.  Paul,  in  the  low-water  season,  is  1,500 
cubic  feet  per  .second,  and  in  April,  18%, 
the  gaffe  fell  to  zero.  T''^nder  these  condi- 
tions navigation  woidd  be  impossible;  but 
the  reservoirs,  by  releasing  an  additional 
water  .supply  of  4.500  cubic  feet  per 
second,  are  able  to  maintain  a  minimum 
stace  of  four  feet  of  water,  at  which  the 
river  can  be  safely  navigated.  The  Mis- 
sissippi boats  are  flat-bottom ;  those  in 
use  above  St.  Paul  draw  thret»  feet,  with 
fnll  cargo,  and  those  below  St.  Paul  from 
three  to  six  foot. 

The  rainfall  of  the  past  season  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  countr\'  was  the  heav- 


every  year,  a  million  and  a  lialf  of  money 
would  have  been  saved.  But  at  just  this 
point  is  apparent  the  second  useful  pur- 
pose of  the  reservoirs,  as  regulative  of 
floods.  They  provide  a  guarantee  against 
floods,  up  to  tlie  measure  of  their  capacity. 
To  be  sure,  when  that  capacity  has  been 
taken  up  and  the  water  still  continues  to 
run  in.  the  conwHpient  overflow  means 
local  floods,  wliich  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened duriner  the  past  season,  with  heavy 
loss  at  variotis  points  to  fanning  and 
manufaotiiring  interests.  But  had  there 
bron  no  reservoirs,  the  twonty-two  billion 
cubic  feet  which  they  impounded  would 
have  swelled  the  flood  some  three  feet  still 
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hifrher.  Normally,  the  reservoirs  prevent 
floo<ls,  except  in  their  own  immediate 
vicinity,  and  when  they  can  not  fully  pre- 
vent they  rednce  them,  A  change  in  the 
government  regulations,  pnividing  that  a 
reserve  capacity  be  maintained,  instead  of 


upper  Mississippi,  in  the  interests  of  navi- 
gation, was  made  practicable.  The  chan- 
nel has  been  cleared  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  higher  courses.  As  an 
indication  of  the  work  done  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  eighty  miles  which  were 


ONE  OF  THK  DAMS  BETWEEN  ST.  PAl'L  AND  MINNEAPOLIS 
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filling  the  reservoirs  to  the  top,  has  been 
suggested  as  a  still  further  relief. 

Another  interest  greatly  affected  by  the 
.stage  of  water  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
is  that  of  manufacturing.  Numerous 
paper,  flour  and  lumber  mills  take  their 
power  from  the  river,  above  a.s  well  as 
below  St.  Paul.  At  Minneapolis,  for  in- 
stance, twenty-two  of  the  world 's  greatest 
flour  mills  are  driven  by  Mississippi  power 
as  developed  at  St.  Anthony  Falls.  This, 
the  second  largi-st  ulili/cd  water-power  in 
the  Ignited  States,  varies  fnim  twenty-five 
thousand  to  .seventy  thousand  horse- 
power, according  to  the  head  of  water  in 
the  river  above,  the  reservoirs  contribut- 
ing .so  largely  to  a  steady  flow  as  to  be 
almost  essential.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests above  ^finneapolis  are  of  smaller 
proportions  but  are  equally  dependent 
upon  the  river-power. 

A  sufficient  stage  of  water  being  thus 
assured,  the  further  nnprovement  of  the 


improved  last  year  involved  the  removal 
of  3,110  overhanging  trees,  791  bushes, 
280  stumps,  825  snags  and  14,503  sunken 
logs.  This  territory,  now  well  settled,  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  river  for  its 
traffic,  having  no  railway  along  the  shore. 
A  steamer  now  running:  between  Brainerd 
and  Grand  Rapids,  a  distance  of  190 
miles,  carried  last  year  1,300  passengers 
and  2,000  tons  of  freight,  valued  at  $101,- 
000.  There  is  also  alwve  St.  Paul  a  heavy 
traffic  in  logs.  480,000,000  feet  of  which 
were  floated  down  last  year,  equal  to  a 
t.mnage  of  1,750.000  tons. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  down  the 
river  the  effects  of  this  reservoir  system 
are  felt.  River  navigators  claim  that  the 
benefit  of  the  increased  water  supply  is 
plainly  marked  at  Lake  Pepin,  some  sixty 
miles  below  St.  Paul,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  .^1 5.000.000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  six-font  channel  in  and  below  that 
section  of  the  river  is  being  urged  upon 
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Congress  as  an  outcome  of  the  improve- 
ments already  accomplished  in  the 
head  waters.  And  at  an  investigation 
into  the  matter  held  in  St.  Paul  last  Sep- 
tember, an  Illinois  delegation  testified  to 
the  eiTect  that  various  manufacturing  in- 


I^Iississippi  improvements  besides  their 
direct  influence  upon  local  industries.  The 
Mississippi  not  only  carries  a  freight  traffic 
each  year  between  St.  Paul  and  St,  Louis 
of  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  tons, 
valued  at  about  $25,000,000,  but  is  an 
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dustries  four  hundred  miles  below  St 
Paul,  including  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  were  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  continuation  and  successful 
working  of  the  reservoirs. 

Yet  another  and  different  form  of  im- 
provement is  being  applied  in  the  twenty- 
five-mile  section  of  the  river  between  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  At  present  only 
excursion  boats  ply  for  half  this  distance, 
the  upper  end  being  a  series  of  shallow 
rapids.  To  make  the  stream  navigable 
for  large  boats,  bringing  the  head  of  navi- 
gation up  to  Minneapolis,  Congress  pa.ssed 
in  1894  an  allowance  of  $1,466,000  for  the 
construction  of  two  locks  and  dams.  One 
of  these  was  completed  last  year,  and  the 
second,  now  building,  is  to  be  ready  in 
1008.  These  locks  are  eighty  feet  wide, 
with  a  depth  of  five  feet  on  the  sills  at 
low  water,  and  each  will  let  through  a 
steamer  three  hundred  feet  long. 

There  is  an  economic  side  to  these  upper 


important  regulator  of  railroatl  freight 
rates.  In  many  cases,  shipments  are  made 
preferably  by  rail  l>ecause  of  the  quicker 
service,  and  this  fact  has  somewhat  limited 
the  number  of  steamboats  in  actual  use  on 
the  river  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  the  ever- 
present  possibility  of  opposition  river 
traffic  has  8er\'ed  to  keep  down  the  rates. 
An  instance  of  this  came  to  the  notice  of 
one  of  the  government  engineers: 

"Dallas,  Texas,  is  about  as  far  from 
Galveston  as  Memphis  is  from  New  Or- 
leans, Both  Dallas  and  l^Iemphis  are 
great  cotton  shipping  centers,  and  they 
ship  their  cotton  to  their  respective 
natural  outlets.  From  Memphis  to  New 
Orleans  it  is  possible  to  ship  cotton  by 
boat  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  bale.  The 
railroad  rate  is  75  cents  a  bale,  and  most 
of  the  shipping  is  done  by  the  railroads 
owing  to  the  greater  speed  with  which  the 
transportation  is  accomplished.  From  • 
Dallas  to  Galveston,  however,  there  is  no 
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opportunity  to  ship  by  water,  and  the 
four  railroads  which  connect  the  two  cities 
do  all  the  business  of  carrying  cotton. 
The  rate  is  $8  a  bale." 

Granted,  then,  that  the  Mississippi  acts 
as  a  frei^'ht  regulator,  the  extension  of 
steamboat  service  to  Minneapolis  will  nat- 
urally mean,  among  other  lienefits,  the 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  fiour  and 
lumber.  Minneapolis  is  the  great  tlour- 
niilling  center  of  America,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  output  goes  down  the 
Missi.ssippi  valley;  it  has  hitherto  been 
carrie»l  by  rail,  but  the  completion  of  the 
locks  will  provide  a  water  route,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  lowering  of  rates  may  be 
looked  for. 

An  extensive  improvement,  this,  by 
which  the  Gn  at  River  is  to  Ik?  made  still 
greater  and  still  more  uscfid  :  a  little  Mis- 
sissippi to  be  kept  navigable  and  within 
bounds,  above  Minneapolis,  and  the  big 


Mis-sissippi  to  be  moved  farther  up,  to 
another  terminus;  local  traffic  to  be  made 
possible  in  the  head  waters;  great  and 
little  indu.stries  to  be  assured  of  their 
running;  a  balance  to  be  kept  between 
floods  and  ebbs;  and  a  new  competitive 
influence  to  be  introduced  into  shipping 
circles. 

These  are  national  benefits.  But  even 
so  they  have  met  with  a  measure  of  oppo- 
sition. The  reservoir  system  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  which  is  the  essential  basis 
ftf  them  all.  is  operated  in  the  interests  of 
all  cla.s.ses  but  one:  the  riparian  owners 
on  the  reservoirs,  whose  lands  have  neces- 
sarily been  flooded.  For  this  they  are 
being  compensated  from  tlie  federal  treas- 
ury, but  nevertheless  complaints  are  being 
made  and  the  government  is  considering 
them.  It  is  the  interests  of  a  few  against 
a  multitude.  And  the  Mississippi,  Father 
of  Waters,  is  for  the  nation. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  SENATE 

C.  ARTTTTJR  WILLIAMS 

ATTHOR  or  "COJnu^tAR  RErORM."  "TUB  TRUTn  ABOl'T  VCNEIl-BLA,"  CTC. 

One  of  Ihit  yrar's  fads  has  been  indiscriminate.  crUicism  and  con- 
demnation of  the  United  States  Senate.  When  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
conv(  ned  the  public  was  arous<d  in  bthalf  of  various  reforms.  The  Sovem- 
ber  ehctions  had  swept  sereral  state  bosses  out  of  power.  Inrcstiyations 
of  the  corrupt  methods  of  certain  in.'iurance  companies  had  been  com- 
menced and  other  similar  projects  were  afoot.  Of  course,  Conyress  was 
expected  to  do  its  share  in  the  general  housech  aning.  Superficial  ob.terrers 
here  and  there  made  bold  to  assert  that  the  House  could  be  depended  on, 
but  that  the  Senate  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accompU.thment  of  the 
people's  will.  This  had  betn  said  before,  but  it  now  fell  on  more  receptive 
ears.    Atid  the  campaiyn  ayainst  the  Senate  was  fairly  on. 

As  the  fashion  of  attacking  the  upper  legislative  body  grew  in  favor, 
provi.sion  for  meeting  its  dimanels  was  made  much  as  the  millinery  trade 
provides  for  a  new  style  in  hats.  Certain  publishers  realized  that  an 
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exceptional  opportunity  to  sell  their  wares  was  at  hand.  Articles  and 
series  of  articles  uftsailitig  the  Senate  were  printed.  Advertisements  of  these 
were  blazom  d  far  mid  wid( .  Somi  of  fhr  cn'tirvims  were  just  and  fair,  Ifut 
many  were  nothing  else  than  conscienceless  appeals  to  class  hatred,  inevit' 
dbljf  tending  to  arouse  unwarranted  suspicion  of  good  men  and  inttUuiione 

along  with  \rarr<ntttd  suspicion  of  fhr  bad. 

As  if  in  pursuance  of  a  concerted  plan,  Washington  teas  invaded  by  a 
small  army  of  writers  for  the  periodical  press.  Some  of  these  were  able, 
conscientious^  coneervativc  and  imparii<d,  with  no  other  desire  than  to  bring 
about  reforms  and  nccomiAish  good  generally,  and  some  were— otherwise* 
A  few  critics  did  not  even  inconvenience  themeelves  to  the  extent  of  traveU 
ing  to  the  national  capittdf  hut  wrote  their  expert  anaHysis  of  the  8enai$ 
awl  its  members  in  distant  ofTin  f;. 

The  craze  will  eventually  run  its  course,  as  have  all  others  like  it.  The 
country  is  already  beginning  to  pause  for  sober  second  thought,  and  to 
consider  facts.  If  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  i<!  what  some  writers  have  said  it 
is,  it  should  he  abolished.  If  those  writers  have  exaggerated  or  misrepre- 
sented, the  public  should  be  advised.  The  facts  are  desired  in  either  event. 
The  present  ariide  of  Mr.  WiUiams,  on4  of  the  beet  informed  of  the  Wa^* 
ington  correspondents,  is  a  discriminating  presentation  of  the  actual  atti- 
tude of^  the  various  members  of  the  Senate  aiid  of  the  Senate  iisdf  toward 
questions  of  national  impmianee.  lis  poUtieiitM  wrt  tn  ge/wreSL  i»  aecard 
wUh  the  severe  criticism  passed  by  TiiB  WoKLD  To-DaY  upon  a  certain 
coterie  of  the  Senatf ,  as  irell  as  with  its  appreciation  of  those  senators  who 
arc  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  representative  yovtrnment.  It  is  a  needed  plea 
for  sanity  as  opposed  to  joumcHMfie  demei^>gism: 

That  the  presence  of  one  unfit  man,  or  a 
dozen  unfit  men,  in  the  Senate  does  not 
render  tlie  entire  body  unfit  any  more 
than  the  presence  of  a  few  cowards  and 
traitors  in  ah  army  renders  it  cowardly 
or  traitorous  as  a  whole; 

Tliat  with  comparatively  few  important 
exceptions  the  Senate  has  never  acted, 
whether  negatively  or  positively,  con- 
trary to  the  frenuine  sentiment  and  the 
real  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  people; 

That  when  it  has  acted  otherwise  the 
trouble  has  not  been  in  its  constitution, 
or  its  rules  and  practices,  but  in  its  per- 
sonnel and  in  the  manifestations  of 
"practical"  and  partisan  pcditics;  and, 

finally. 

That  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
individnal  members  and  the  evil  resnlts  of 

polifical  barL'ainintr  and  loner  domination 
by  one  party  arc  not  the  faults  and  short- 
comings and  evil  tendencies  of  the  Senate 
as  a  body,  but  of  the  people  who  elect  the 
Icirislatun's  which  send  to  Washington  the 
men  who  make  up  the  Senate. 

Who  i«  Responsible  for  the  Senate? 

"We  must  judge  the  Senate,"  said  the 
late  Qeorge  Frisbte  Hoar,  in  the  great 
speech  he  delivered  a  few  days  more  than 


illlS  article  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  defense 

of  the  Senate.  That 
body,  as  a  body,  needs 
no  defense.  If  it  did, 
111.'  task  could  be  most 
eit'ditably  i)crformetl 
any  one  of  many  of 
its  members.  It  would 
be  as  presumptuous  aiid  futile  for  an  out- 
sider, however  able,  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility as  for  a  fishing  smack  to 
fly  to  the  succor  of  a  battleship.  It 
is  rather  an  attempt  to  set  forth  some 
truths  which  the  people  should  know, 
and  mnst  know,  if  existing  conditions  are 
to  be  viewed  ariffht.  Most  of  them  will  be 
old  truths,  and  some  may  appear  to  be 
elementary,  not  to  say  platitudinous.  But 
even  platitudes  have  tlu  ii  n-es  at  times. 

Many  of  the  erities  of  the  Senate  have 
lost  sight  of  some  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  in  the  prejuises.  They  have  seem- 
ingly for<:olti'n.  if  they  ever  knew— 

That  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  years  the  United  States  Senate 
has  been  doinff  exactly  what  the  fathers 
intended  it  to  <lo :  aet  as  a  cheek  on  the 
passions  and  impulses  of  the  other  branch 
of  Congress  and  of  the  executive*, 
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thirteen  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  re- 
spectfully referred  to  those  seeking  light 
concerning  the  body  of  which  he  was  so 
long  a  useful  member,  "we  must  judge  the 
Senate  by  tlie  experiences  of  a  century, 
and  not  by  a  few  recent  failures.  What- 
ever there  may  be  of  existing  evil  may  be 
corrected  by  the  intelligence  and  good 


Cnpjrriulitfil.  IMti.  Ii.>  I  lim>ciin-t 


SENATOIt  SimNKR.  OF  VnSCOXSIN 
U'Ia>  tui  not  an  ullogrlfair  unqucstiunrd  record  • 

sense  of  the  people,  as  other  evils  quite 
as  great  have  l>een  corrected  in  the  past." 

That  was  true  when  the  p»ire  and  hiirh- 
minded  old  man  from  Massjichusetts  wiid 
it,  it  is  Irue  now.  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  true  as  long  as  our  republican  form  of 
government  endures.  Hail  lie  gone  further 
and  said  that  existinff  evil  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  people  he  would  have  been 
even  closer  to  the  mark :  for  in  the  people, 
and  in  them  alone,  rests  the  power  to 
purge  the  Senate  of  the  imperfections, 
and  worse,  that  now  exist  in  it.  (Jovern- 
ment  will  not  Ix?  any  better  than  the  peo- 


Oopyrl«htfJ  l>)  G«Miritf  Prlnr* 

SENATOR  FOFIAKKR.  OF  OHIO 

Whu  n  invariably  oppoaiKi  t<>  IvcieJ'tion  hostile  to  corporate 
interratj 

pie  who  make  it,  any  more  than  water 
will  rise  higher  than  the  source  from 
v,hich  it  flows.  A  United  States  Senator 
is  .seldom  or  never  other  than  typical  of 
a  mjij<»rity  of  the  people  in  the  state  from 
which  he  conu>s.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
good  as  of  the  bad. 

There  are  bad  senators,  of  course. 
Some  of  them  are  merely  weak,  or  easily 
led.  Possibly  one  or  two  are  actually 
corrupt,  and  certainly  several,  who  look 
at  everything  from  only  the  "business" 
point  of  view,  stand  for  special  interests 
rather -than  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. But.  in  every  such  instance,  it  will 
lie  found  that  the  bad  senator  is  fairlv 
representative  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  his  state.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senate  that  he  falls  l«'h)\v  its  standard. 
It  is  nither  the  fault  of  his  constituency. 

Kansas  knew  what  Burton  was.  yet  sent 
him  to  the  Senate.  Rho<le  Island  knows 
what  iVldrich  is,  yet  complacently  permits 
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his  reeelection  as  frequently  a-s  he  and  the 
corporate  interests  he  serves  desire  it. 
New  York  has  lonp  known  what  Piatt  and 
Depew  are.  yet  they  have  represented  that 
state  in  the  Senate  for  many  years. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  itself  toward  such  men.  Since 


Cofrrlsblra]  hy  Ow.rBf  I'rim  r 
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Burton  has  heen  under  indictment  he  has 
been  barred  from  the  Sciuitc  chamber  by 
the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  his  former 
colleaffues.  The  sjunc  was  true  of  Mitchell. 
In  another  way.  it  is  true  of  Piatt  and 
Depew.  who,  since  the  Senate  has  come 
to  know  them  f<»r  what  they  really  are, 
have  been  stripped  of  the  last  vestipe  of 
legislative  influence.  They  come  from  the 
preatest  state  in  the  union,  and  they  repre- 
sent some  of  its  preatest  corporate  inter- 
ests, but  their  ability  to  accojiiplish  their 
purposes  bepins  and  ends  with  their  indi- 
vidual votes.  Even  Aldrich  is  not  the 
puissant  fipure  he  once  was. 


Senators  Favorable  to  CorDoration  Intereata 

Senator  Aldrich  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  his  class,  and  a  powerful  re- 
publican factor  even  yet.  but  there  are 
other  and  dilTerent  republicans  who  do 
not  apree  with  him  or  his  methods,  and 
who  show  it.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  he 
need  po  no  further  for  confirmation  than 
to  the  record  of  the  day  on  which  the  rate 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  interstate  commerce. 

Some  of  the  f^enators  who  favor  cor- 
porate interests  are  powerful  in  the  work- 
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inps  of  the  Senate.  That  is  because  they 
are  members  of  the  dominant  party,  and 
because  they  are  sent  back  for  term  after 
term  by  the  "business"  elements  by  which 
their  respective  states  permit  themselves 
to  be  controlled.  Kean  of  New  Jersey, 
enormously  wealthy  and  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  lepislation  tending  to  curb 
corporate  domination,  is  one  of  them. 
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Elkins  of  "West  Virginia,  a  capitalist 
Whow  obligations  are  mainly  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  Foraker  of  Ohio,  who,  although 
he  has  indignantly  denied  connection  with 
any  special  interests,  is  nevertheless  iii> 
variably  opposed  to  legislation  objection- 
able to  sueh  interests  prenerally,  arc 
others.  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island  is  a 
nonentity  who  does  what  Aldrich  tells 
him  to  do,  just  as  Aldrieh's  bntler  doi's. 
Ailee,  a  product  of  Delaware's  peculiar 
Idnd  of  politics,  is  another  foHower  of 
such  "leaders."  Carler  of  !^Tontana  and 
Hansbrough  of  North  Dakota  have  been 
charged  with  wrongful  practices  in  con- 
nection with  Alaskfoi  affairs  and  have  re- 
mained silent.  Crane  of  Massarhn^ntts, 
the  successor  of  Hoar,  has  aligned  himself 
with  the  pro-railroad  forces  in  the  rate  bill 
contest.  Other  New  England  senators— 
high-class  men,  too,  like  Lodge,  Frye  and 
Proctor— are  partial  to  special  interests, 
hot  they  are  the  special  interests  which 
New  England  votes  to  uphold-  If  the 
people  are  dissatisfied  they  have  so  far 
failed  to  express  tiieir  dissatisfaetion  at 
the  polls.  Depew  and  Piatt  are  so  nearly 
at  the  end  of  their  respective  tethers  as  to 
make  more  comment  on  them  unnecessary. 
Diyden  of  New  Jersey  is  an  excessively 
rich  man,  whose  constant  endeavor  is  so  to 
shape  legislation  as  to  give  added  rich^ 
and  power  to  himself  and  others  like  him. 
Flint  of  California,  a  former  nttr.f^rtey  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  has  yet  to 
ahsm  luB  lisnd.  Hale  of  Maine  is  one  of 
the  most  independent  of  all  the  Repub- 
lican senators,  but  even  he  seems  to  forget 
the  public  at  times.  Hemenway  of  In- 
diana left  a  fairly  good  record  in  the 
House,  but  ha.s  diminished  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  formerly  held  by  standing 
sponsor  for  an  amendment  to  the  pure 
food  bill  which  was  palpably  in  bditlf  of 
the  patent  medicine  trust. 

Millard  of  Nebraska  is  a  "railroad  sen- 
ator," but  lacks  the  courage  to  wage  his 
eampaipms  in  the  open.  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  interstate  com- 
meree  at  the  b^ginningr  of  the  present 
Congress,  and  because  he  feared  to  have 
his  position  exposed  too  early,  in  view  of 
his  approaching  contest  for  reelection,  he 
effected  a  transfer  to  another  committee. 
Clapp  of  Minnesota  and  Dnllivcr  of  Iowa 
had  exhibited  leanings  toward  the  rail- 
roids  in  the  past,  but  tfaej  realized  that 


sentiment  in  their  respective  states  was 
distinctly  not  pro-railroad,  in  the  matter 
of  the  rate  bill,  and  they  acted  accord- 
ingly. Senator  Clapp 's  constituents  had 
exieted  a  written  promise  to  i^upport  rate 
legislation  before  they  returned  him  to 
the  Senate  the  last  time.  Senator  Dolliver 
knew  that  an  attitude  of  even  polite  inter- 
est toward  the  railroads  would  mean  the 
election  of  another  man,  prol)ahly  Gov- 
ernor Cummins,  to  his  place.  Both  sen- 
ators were  thus  compelled  to  affiliate  with 
the  supporters  of  the  rate  bill.  Both  have 
been  piven  much  credit  for  sincere  and 
disinterested  efi'orts  in  itis  iu  iiaif,  little  or 
none  of  which  they  deserved. 

Dick  of  Ohio  has  a  record  which  is  by 
no  means  commendable,  and  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  consider  him  either  a  man  of 
great  ability  or  a  conspicuous  advocate  of 
the  people,  (lorman  of  Maryland,  the 
nominal  democratic  leader,  will  never 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  stories 
about  his  connection  with  the  sugar  sched- 
ule in  the  Wilson  tariff  bill.  Uopkins  of 
Illinois  is  of  no  importance  beyond  the  eir* 
cumstance  that  s(n'eral  transactions  which 
are  not  particularly  creditable  are  marked 
against  him.  Knox  of  Penn.sylvania  has 
long  represented  the  steel  trust  in  a  legal 
capacity,  but  Pennsylvania  doubtless 
thought  he  was  good  enough  for  the  Sen- 
ate if  he  was  good  .enough  for  President 
"Roosevelt's  cabinet.  Penrose,  Pennsyl- 
vania's other  senator,  ha.'^  all  the  late 
Quay's  tendencies  and  none  of  his  talents. 
Soott  of  West  Virginia  is  not  as  con- 
spienons  n  corporation  man  ns  his  rotund 
colleague,  but  he  is  not  free  from  the  taint, 
Evm  the  skirts  of  the  brilliant  Spooner 
of  Wisconsin  nre  allcirci'l  to  not  quit*' 
clear.  Stone  of  Missouri  came  to  the 
Senate  with  a  particularly  bad  record. 
The  list  is  all  too  long,  but,  even  if  none 
of  the  men  named  is  p-iven  tlie  benefit  of 
the  doubt  which  is  perhaps  justifiable  in 
some  eases,  they  wonld  still  not  be  a  vob^ 
jority  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  a 
mere  change  in  the  constitutional  method 
of  electing  senators  will  pnrge  the  Senate 
of  .such  unworthy  members.  Something 
vastly  more  important  and  far-reaching 
is  needed.  That  is  the  awakening  of  the 
penp'r  themselves.  They  must  realize 
their  responsibilities  and  their  duties. 
Every  state  doabtle»  contains  s  sufficient 
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number  of  pood  men  to  elect  other  good 
men  to  oilice.  But  where  are  many  of 
them  when  primaries  and  oonTentionB  are 
held,  and  on  election  day  ? 

In  their  stores  and  oMces,  bewailing  the 
taateeieB  of  modem  politiea  and  deelaiv 
ing  their  aversion  to  soiling  their  hands 
by  partieipation  in  snch  polities!  Texas, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  auion<;  other 
States,  make  use  of  a  i^yBtem  of  primaries 
which  ennblcs  tlie  voters  to  declare  their 
choice  for  United  States  Senators,  but  the 
eminently  satisfactory  results  aehieved 
are  due  mueli  more  to  the  people  Hum  tO 
the  plan  under  wliioh  they  operate. 

The  Senate  Intended  as  a  Check  on  Hasty 
Lefialation 

The  Senate's  critics  inveigh  against 
the  deliberation  with  which  it  acts.  The 
framers  of  the  Gonstitation  IntenM  it 
to  be  a  deliberate  and  a  deliberative 
body— //ic  deliberate  and  deliberative 
body  of  the  American  Congress.  And 
every  patriotic  citizen  should  applaud  and 
uphold  that  intention.  The  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  appreciated 
flie  necessity  of  creating  one  bran<^  of  the 
Congress  which  should  be  siiffieiently  re- 
moved from  public  clamor  to  enable  it 
to  act  with  that  care  and  thoroughness 
which  the  Continental  and  the  "Confed- 
eration" consrresses,  and  the  various  state 
legislatures,  showed,  by  their  lack  of  Hiose 
finalities,  to  be  necessary.  The  people 
and  the  branch  of  the  Conprrcsf?  directly 
responsible  to  them  were  to  be  the  body  of 
the  engine.  The  Senate  was  to  be  the  fiy- 
wheel,  and  the  Supreme  Court  the  gov- 
ernor. If  the  contentions  of  the  latter-day 
critics  of  the  Senate  are  correct,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  too,  shonld  he 
elected  by  the  people,  and  for  short  terms, 
at  that.  The  Senate  must  not  be  unmind- 
fal  of  the  will  of  the  people,  bnt  neither 
must  it  be  influenced  solely  by  what  may 
appear  to-day  to  be  that  will.  It  would 
be  tedious,  even  if  it  were  not  unnecessary, 
to  point  oat  the  many  erazes,  such  as  pop- 
ulism, free  silver,  the  prrecnhack  idea  and 
other  "popidar"  demands,  which  have 
disappeureo  as  soon  as  the  people  had 
time  to  deliherale  and  to  tliink  those 
highly  important  second  thoughts. 

Of  course  abuses  are  possible  under  the 
laws  and  practices  which  control  the 
Senate.  But  they  would  also  be  possible 
Tinder  any  system  so  long  as  states  make 


unfit  men  members  of  the  body.  Some- 
times filibustering  is  indulged  in  with 
other  than  good  reanlts.   SometuiMS  ttie 

absence  of  any  pro^-ision  for  dotun 
makes  it  possible  for  a  senator  to  defeat 
a  nicaritorioas  measnre  at  tbe  close  of  • 
Congress  by  * '  talking  it  to  death.  * '  Som^ 
times  a  considerable  number  of  senators, 
with  "practical"  politics  or  "business" 
interosta  looming  large  on  their  mental 
horizons,  adopt  dilatory  tactics  for  an 
ulterior  purpose.  But  on  more  numerous 
oeeasions,  in  the  ease  of  perhaps  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  legislation  brought  before 
it,  the  Senate's  deliberations  result  in  vic- 
tory for  those  measures  which  the  people 
realty  desire  and  which  are  beneficial  to 
them,  and  in  the  defeat  of  ihr  other  kind. 

Say  to  the  average  member  of  the 
House:  '*This  hill  yon  have  just  passed 
is  obviously  nnouutitational,  or  iugnifc» 
or  absurd." 

"That  is  all  right,"  he  wiU  probably 
reply,  if  he  belongs  to  the  majority;  "the 
Senate  will  fix  it."  If  he  is  a  member  of 
the  minority  he  will  merely  express  the 
hope,  rather  than  make  the  deelamtion. 

And  the  Senate  has  "fixed  it"  many 
times.  It  defeated  the  Force  bill,  for  ex- 
ample. The  charge  has  been  made  that  a 
fiUhuster  was  rsqxmstble.  On  the  con- 
trary, authorities  agree  that  the  Senate 
acted  as  it  did  because,  after  due  and 
proper  ddiberation,  a  majority  of  the 
senators  decided  that  the  bill  ousrht  not 
to  pass  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
did  not  wish  it  to  pass.  Senator  Hoar 
made  an  assertion  to  this  effect  in  the 
open  Senate  some  time  before  his  death, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  proponents  of  the 
measure. 

Last  year  the  Senate  refused  to  act 
hastily  on  the  Esch-Townsend  rate  bill, 
whieh  the  House  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. To-day  that  bill,  unamended, 
would  perhaps  not  command  the  votes  of 
its  authors.  It  was  not  even  seriously  con- 
sidered by  tl  r  House  committee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  when  the  work 
of  the  present  session  was  commenced. 

This  year  the  Senate  inristed  on  amend- 
ing  the  statrh nad  bill,  which,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  forced  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona into  an  alliance  favored  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  neither  territory. 
They  preferred  to  be  eliminntcfl  entirply, 
so  that  the  admitted  claims  of  Oklahoma 
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and  Indiau  Territory  mifibt  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  rather  tiian  consent  to  a  hate- 
ful coalition  proposed  for  them  by  a  fow 
men  at  Waahington.  The  bill  providing 
for  jointim  wocdd  not  have  psased  the 
House  ori^nually  had  every  man  there 
voted  as  liis  judfrmoiit  and  his  conscience 
dictated.  Yet  none  of  the  eager  critics  of 
the  Senate  has  condemned  the  President 
and  the  Speaker  for  inducing  the  reluc- 
tant ones  to  vote  otherwise. 

The  Senate  eonmiittee  on  the  Philip- 
pines, by  a  vote  in  which  pnrty  linos  were 
obliterated,  prevented  further  action  on 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill.  That  bill  passed 
'Uie  Hoiue  by  a  considerable  majority, 
many  Republicans  opposed  to  it  having 
voted  for  it  because  of  the  same  reasons 
ivhich  led  trtat^ood  "Insarf^ti"  to  join 
the  "regulars"  in  snffieient  number  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  administration 
program.  The  action  of  the  committee  has 
been  called  a  victory  for  the  sagar  and 
tobacco  trusts.  Just  as  truly  it  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  people  in  the  states  which 
grow  eagav>eane,  engar-beeta,  tobacco  and 
rice.  Regardless  of  the  ethical  merits  of 
the  bill,  the  action  of  the  committee  meant 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  at  least 
the  states  represented  by  the  senators  who 
voted  Rfrninst  the  motions  to  report  were 
opposed  to  it. 

The  Honse  passed  the  so-called  Hepbnm 
rate  bill  under  whip  and  spur,  only  seven 
votes  being  recorded  in  the  negative.  It 
went  through  just  as  reported  from  the 
committee,  without  the  change  of  even  a 
punctuation  mark,  not  because  of  any  lack 
of  desire  to  amend  it,  but  because  there 
wafl  no  possibility  of  amendment  under 
the  ITonse  mlcs.  It  is  true  that  practically 
unlimited  debate  was  permitted,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom ;  but  of  what  value  is 
debate  when  no  amount  of  it  can  bring 
about  even  the  slightest  change  in  a  pend- 
ing bill? 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  committee^ 

composed  partly  of  Democrats  and  partly 
of  Republicans,  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably and  made  Senator  Tillman  its  spon- 
sor. The  Senate  received  it  and  com- 
menced to  deliberate  over  it.  Neither  the 
President  nor  any  other  sincere  advocate 
of  rate  legislation  belicTed  it  should 
pass  wnthont  amnnilment.  Some  senators, 
among  them  tlie  same  Knox  whom  the 
President  regarded  as  good  enough  and 


able  enough  to  be  his  Attorney-General, 
declared  that,  unamended,  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional.  The  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  cau- 
tion did  not  necessarily  indicate  that  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  opposed  to 
rate  le^-'islation,  but,  rather,  that  Uie  ^ody, 
as  a  body,  wished  to  frame  a  bill  which 
would  be  the  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  passage  of  the  bill  just 
as  it  came  from  the  House  would  have 
made  it  an  act  of  seventeen  men,  the 
iiieinl  rs  of  the  coramitli'c  on  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  not  an  act  of 
tlie  United  States  Congress. 

The  truth  is  that  if  it  were  not  fw  the 
Senate  due  attention  would  be  given  very 
few  of  the  thousands  of  bills  introduced 
in  every  Congress.  The  House  is  practi- 
cally a  nef;liprible  factor  in  the  framing  of 
properly  considered  legi.slation.  The  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  a  measure  by  it  is  no 
certain  indication  of  merit  or  demerit, 
and  no  eouclusive  evidence  of  careful 
study  and  investigation.  In  a  very  lai^ 
majority  of  cases,  the  talcing  of  a  vote  on 
any  important  matter  is  purely  perf-mc- 
tory.  The  autocrats  of  the  House  deter- 
mine far  in  advance  what  the  result  is  to 
be.  The  des^n^ation  "House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," is  misleading.  Under  the 
present  system  it  is  not  a  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatlves.  It  is  a  house  of  the  committee 
on  ndes,  in  most  cases,  and  at  times  is  a 
house  of  the  Speaker.  No  I) ill  can  be  con- 
sidered unless  the  Speaker  gives  his  con- 
sent. He  is  easily  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Congress.  The  committee  on  rules  com- 
pels the  House  to  do  its  will,  but  the 
Speaker  holds  the  committee  on  rolea  as  in 
the  hnllow  of  "hnnd.  It  would  be 
neither  interesting  nor  profitable  to  recite 
the  obviously  bad  effects  of  this  autocnu^. 
That  is  another  story,  known  to  all  who 
wish  to  know  it.  It  is  referred  to  here 
merely  in  order  to  emphasize  the  contrast 
between  the  two  branciies  of  Congress* 
The  actions  of  the  House  are  not  alw^s 
bad,  or  misrepresentative,  but  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  they  are  hasty  and  not 
well  considered,  and  frequently  are  not 
indicative  of  the  real  frame  of  mind  of 
the  386  members. 

Persons  either  prejudiced  or  not  well 
informed  say  the  TTonse  is  a  body  repre- 
.tentative  of  the  people,  and  the  Senate  a 
millionaires'  club  and  a  oollection  of 
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agents  of  special  interests.  There  arc  per- 
haps less  than  ten  miliionaires  in  \\w  Sen- 
atp,  and  Iho  percrntntre  of  friends  of  spe- 
cial interests  there  is  not  larger  than  in 
fhe  House.  Nor  has  liie  Soiate  a  monop* 
oly  in  actual  lawbreakora.  Oregon,  with 
t\vo  senators  and  two  representatives,  has 
been  evcTi  more  unfortunate  with  the  rep- 
reaentatives  than  mith  the  senators.  Only 
one  of  tlie  senators  was  under  indictment 
when  John  H.  Mitchell  died,  but  both  the 
repnamtatives  were  aimilar^  maiked  hj 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  law. 

•cBiton  of  tlM  Paopl* 

But  how  retrediing  it  is  to  consider 
good  senators  after  so  much  talk  about 
the  bad :  There  is  La  FoUette  of  Wiscon- 
■in,  for  instance.  Althoofi^  he  has  beni 

a  member  of  the  Senate  but  a  frv,-  moutlis, 
he  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  n  pre- 
sentative  of  the  interests  of  the  people  on 
the  Republican  side.  Among  the  Demo- 
crats his  most  distinguished  counterpart 
in  this  respect  is  Bailey  of  Texas,  the 
dominating  spirit  of  the  minority.  Bailey 
Is  not  one  of  the  demagogic  kind,  wilHnp 
or  anxious  to  make  political  capital  by 
aasanlts  on  eorporate  wealth  simply  be* 
eanse  it  is  corporate  wealth.  He  believes 
in  exact  justice  to  all  and  speeial  privi- 
leges to  none,  and  he  votes  antl  speaks 
accordingly.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina, 
with  all  his  explosive  passion,  i'^  ns  hone<?t 
a  man  as  ever  sat  in  a  legislative  assembly. 
He  is  gaining  in  dignity  and  poise  witii 
longer  service. 

Culberson  of  Texas,  an  astute  lawyer 
and  logician,  and  as  sincerely  desirous  of 
giving  the  people  all  that  is  their  dne  as 
any  man  eoidd  be,  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  type  of  senatorial 
dignity  and  integrity.  Every  offleial  set 
of  Bacon  of  Georgia  will  bear  the  cIop'  -t 
scrutiny.  Berry  of  Arkansas,  Blackburn 
of  Kentucky,  Overman  of  North  Carolina 
and  Clay  of  Georgia,  though  perhaps  less 
able,  are  certainly  not  less  upright  CmI- 
lom  of  Illinois  was  somewhat  turdy  in 
responding  to  the  demand  for  relief  from 
existing:  transportation  condition?;,  but  has 
since  done  all  his  ill-health  would  permit 
him  to  do  in  support  of  the  rate  bilL 
Dubois  of  Idaho,  althong^  possib^  more 
of  a  politician  than  a  statesman,  has  nn 
corporate  connections  or  leanings.  Fulton 
of  Oregon  is  also  to  he  counted  on  fhe 


right  side,  as  is  Heyburn  of  Idaho.  Kitt- 
redge  of  South  Dt^Ota  and  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota  are  e(»i8idered  both  worthy 
and  able. 

Morgan  and  Pettns  of  Alabama,  tiie 

oldest  men  in  the  Senate,  have  unbroken 
records  of  faithful  and  upright  public 
service.  Newlands  of  Nevada,  however 
much  he  may  be  inclined  to  ride  ho!)bie«, 
and  despite  his  considerable  wealth,  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  a  good  and  efficient 
offieiaL  Even  dark  of  Montana,  the 
richest  man  in  the  Senate,  is  almost 
invariably  to  be  found  voting  in  opposi- 
tion to  measures  in  the  interest  of  cor- 
porate wealth.  The  impulsive  and  emo- 
tif'ii.il  Patterson  of  Colorado  votes  and 
speaks  in  accordance  with  his  convictions, 
whieh,  though  sometimes  mistaken,  are 
always  honest.  Raynrr  nf  Afnryland,  one 
of  the  minority's  most  brilliant  lawyers 
and  debaters,  is  as  upright  as  be  is  erudite. 
Taliaferro  and  Mallory  of  Florida^  Car* 
mack  and  Frazier  of  Tennessee  and 
McEnery  and  Foster  of  Louisiana  are 
good  men,  and  Teller  of  Colorado  is  as 
earnest  an  advocate  of  right  and  jus- 
tice as  the  Senate  contains.  Beveridge 
of  Indiana  is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  his  overweening  vanity,  and 
sometimOT  politics  leads  him  into  grave 
errors.  But  he  is  an  upright  man.  Alli- 
son of  Iowa  oeeasionally  leans  toward 
corporate  int^rr'^t^  by  reason  of  hi;?  ultra- 
conservatism,  perh&ps,  but  his  probi^  is 
unquestioned.  The  courtly  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia is  a  sincere  friend  of  the  people. 
Anr\  there  are  others,  comparatively  new 
in  the  service,  or  inconspicuous  or  nega- 
tive characters,  perhaps,  but  dean  and 
r^reaentative  public  servants  nevertbe- 
leaa. 

The  Ottcs  of  ina  CHcMhb 

So  far  tlie  critics  of  the  Senate  are 
painting  truthful  and  accurate  pictures 
of  dishonest  or  unfit  senators,  and  are  fur- 
nishing facts  tending  to  drive  mich  sen^ 
ntors  out  of  office,  they  are  performing  a 
patriotic  duty.  The  mischief  is  being  done 
by  those  who  seek  to  be  sensational  at  any 
cost,  or  to  create  discontent  as  a  means  of 
furthering  their  own  selfish  ends.  It  is 
as  wrong  to  condemn  the  good  senator 
along  with  the  bad,  to  say  that  the  whole 
Senate  is  bad,  as  it  is  to  be  a  bad  senator. 
No  greater  service  could  be  rendered  the 
corrupt  publie  offieial  than  to  eharge  that 
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every  public  official  is  comipt.  That  is 
not  only  an  injustice  to  the  honest  and 
capable  official,  but  to  the  public  as  well. 
The  critic  wlio  a-ssumes  that  because 
Doi)cw  and  Aldrich  are  traitors  the  whole 
Senate  is  guilty  of  treason,  or  who  at- 
tempts to  create  the  impreasioii  that  raeh 
men  are  tjT)ieal  of  all  thi'ir  colleafrues,  dis- 
credits hioaself,  which  ia  as  it  should  be} 


but  he  also  deceives  the  people  whieh  k 

otherwise. 

There  is  too  much  corruption  in  public 
life  as  it  is.  Let  us  confine  our  con- 
demnation to  it.  Let  us  pive  criticism 
where  it  is  due  and  praise  where  it  is  due. 
Sometimes  as  much  good  may  be  aeoonK 
plished  by  pointing  out  the  comraendaMa 
as  by  calling  attention  to  the  bad. 


HAS  THE  SPEAKER  TOO  MUCH  POWER? 


A  SYMPOSIUM 


JAMES  C.  CANNON 
Spetkcr  of  the  Houte  of  Rcpr«Miitatlvc« 

11  IS  question  has  been 
asked  many  times  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  and 
has  elicited  various  an- 
swers. It  would  seem 
thai  no  officer  in  a  Re- 
public is  likely  to  have 
a  dangerous  power,  so 
long  9B  he  is  entirely  responrible  to  the 
people  for  that  power,  and  is  obliged  at 
frequent  intervals  to  surrender  it  to  those 
who  gave  it.  Now,  the  Speaker  must  sur- 
render his  power  at  the  end  of  every 
period  of  two  years  to  the  people  who 
gave  it  through  their  representatives. 
Further  than  that,  the  Speaker  is  ac- 
countable every  day  to  those  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  At  any  hour  when 
the  House  is  in  session  the  Speaker  may 
be  removed  by  the  aetion  of  a  majority 
of  the  House;  and  so  he  is  daily  account- 
able to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
something  that  pertains  to  no  other  great 
officer  of  the  governmodt  Not  only  is 
the  Speaker  liable  to  removal  every  day, 
but  any  of  his  acts  as  presiding  officer 
may  be  reviewed  and  reversed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  through  an 
appeal  from  his  deckinn.  Wliere  is  there 
another  great  officer  so  thoroughly  under 
control  as  to  his  tenure  and  his  acts,  as  is 
the  Speaker  of  the  Honse?  "VMiat  are  the 
powers,  so  great  as  to  be  dangerous  under 
such  limitations,  that  the  Speaker  exer- 
cises ?  I  confess  I  can  not  name  them, 
and  I  have  been  in  the  House  thirty  years, 


under  seven  Speakers,  and  have  been 
Speaker  myself  three  years. 


RBPRBSBHTATIVB  JOHN  SHARP  WIUIAMS 

From  MUslMippi.  the  Minority  Leader 

T  tliought  everyl)Otly  knew  that  the 
Speaker,  under  the  present  rules,  had  too 
much  power.  I  did  not  think  that  was 
a  diacnssable  matter. 


J.  ADAM  BEDS 

Rcpublieen  Reproentatlve  from  Minneiott.  and 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  " insurfenta** 
•jaimt  the  rulea  In  the  matter  of  tha  State* 
hood  BUI 

I  have  not  made  a  sufficiently  careful 
study  of  the  rides  governing  the  House 
and  the  interpretation  placed  npon  them 
to  speak  positively  as  to  the  Speaker's 
powers  or  the  need  of  curtailing  them.  It 
might  be  wiser  to  have  a  committee  for 
the  selection  of  committees,  so  that  the 
Speaker  would  be  more  a  presiding  officer 
than  an  arbiter  of  fates,  and  this  would 
probably  seenre  every  needed  reform  by 
abolishing  subserviency.  But  in  a  body 
so  large  as  the  House,  leadersliip  is  essen- 
tial to  the  securing  of  results,  and  the 
Speaker  can  not  be  clothed  with  the 
autliority  neccssarj'  to  party  action  with- 
out giving  him  a  power  which  can  be  used 
for  die  good  or  irart  of  all.  While  the 
unique  and  kindly  character  who  is  now 
Speaker  oeenpiea  the  chair  there  will  be 
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little  cause  for  complaint.  la  accordance 
with  the  boy's  detinition  of  a  friend  as 
"  one  who  knows  all  abont  you  and  still 
likes  you,"  tlii""  TnemlnTs  on  both  sides 
know  every  kmk  m  "  Uncle  Joe  "  and 
like  hint  s^.  The  House  itaelf  posaeaaes 
all  power,  and  no  boss  or  tyrant  can  be 
created  except  through  its  own  trucu- 
lency 


REPRESENTAXrVE  JAMFS  HAY 

from  Virtflnli.  Democrat.  Ex-dulrnun  of  tht 
Democntle  Ctucua 

To  those  who  liavc  served  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  must  be  apparent  that  too 
much  power  is  conferred  on  the  Speaker. 
The  consequence  is  crude  and  hasty  legis- 
lation, lack  of  deliberation  in  the  con- 
dderation  of  important  measures,  and  an 
almost  inevitable  prrowth  of  lef^i.slative 
abuses.  Plenty  of  time  is  given  for  debate 
on  many  oeeaaiona,  but  no  time  for  the 
really  earefnl  consideration  of  legislation. 
The  power  of  the  Speaker  is  given  him 
by  the  House  itself  and  the  remedy  lies 
vitb.  the  Honae. 


RBFUMNTATIVB  HAVID  A.  nTARMOND 

Anmb  MImouvI*  Dcmoeratle  Mcmbtf  of  Commit" 
IM  on  Rulo* 

Ton  aak  me  abont  tiie  power  of  the 

Speaker  of  the  Honse.  That  it  is  great  is 
made  manifest  in  many  ways.  A  very 
late  instance  of  its  display  appears  in  the 
diqMJiition  of  the  statehood  matter.  Be- 
yond question,  a  larjje  majority  of  the 
House  members  favored  concurrence  in 
the  Senate  amendment  freeing  the  OUa^ 
homa-Tndian  Territory  proposition  from 
the  A  rizoua-New  Mexico  outrage.  Equally 
beyond  question,  the  Speaker  opposed 
concurrence.  This  he  did,  and  had  the 
right  to  do,  by  casting  his  vote  according 
to  hia  judgment.  But  his  one  vote  counts 
for  no  more  on  n  roll-eall  than  the  vote  of 
the  humblest  man  in  the  TTouse.  It  is  as 
Speaker  that  he  counts  for  much;  it  is  as 
Speaker  that  he  votes  the  timid,  the  weak, 
the  expectant,  the  blindly  partisan,  the 
pitiably  helple<?s.  In  votin^;  th''^'^  v'^ak- 
Ungs  he  becomes  powerful;  at  times  ail- 
powerlul. 


Yes,  the  Speaker  is  a  great  power,  and 
much  of  his  power  is  due  to  the  "  power- 
ful "  subst  rv  iency  of  those  whose  cring- 
ing' and  abandonment  of  their  legislative 
functions  make  the  Speaker  their  un- 
trammeled  agent  and  omnipotent  boss. 

RSPRESONTATIVC  A.  «.  BimtlSON 
IkMB  Texas.  Democrat.     (Jiir  nC  ihc  priiiclMl  oA* 
visertof  Minority  Leader  William* 

It  is  understood  by  every  one  that, 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  rdea, 
the  llonse  of  I?<>pre<?entatives  has  ceased 
to  be  a  deliberative  body.  Every  Bepr»> 
sentative  knows  this.  The  eonaeionaneaa 
of  the  fact  has  deatroyed  the  respect  he 
has  for  himself  as  s  member  of  the  body, 
and  the  country  is  rapidly  forming  the 
same  estimate  of  the  House  that  it  nn- 
doubt*  (lly  entertains  for  itself.  No  long:cr 
can  deliberate  consideration  be  given  im- 
portant measnrea  brought  before  that 
body;  in  faet,  unless  the  Speaker  con- 
sents, but  little,  if  any,  discussion  can  be 
had,  and,  if  he  so  wills,  no  amendment 
ean  be  offered.  The  EzeentiTe  Depart- 
ment should  never  infrinfre  upon  the 
Legislative  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
functions.  Under  the  theory  of  our  gov- 
ernment this  proposition  is  axiomatic,  yet 
it  is  known  by  all  that  the  Speaker  (exer- 
cising the  autocratic  power  voluntarily 
reposed  in  him  by  the  majority  of  tiie 
members  of  the  TTouse)  makes  a  compact 
with  the  Chief  Executive,  in  eliect  that  he 
(the  Speaker)  will  jam  through  the 
House  a  measure  on  railroad  rate  regula- 
tion, which  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  House's 
deliberation  but  one  formulated  in  ao- 
eordance  irith  ezeentive  will.  To  this 
outrageous  wron^r  the  Speaker  adds  insult 
by  accepting,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
unrighteous  pact,  a  pledge  that  the 
Executive  will  not  exercise  his  conatita- 
tional  prerogative  by  transmitting"  a  mes- 
sage calling  the  attention  of  the  impotent 
unfortunates  who  have  tbm  surrendered 
themselves,  to  the  iniquities  of  a  certain 
tax  law  whicli  burdens  their  constituents 
and  toward  which  the  Speaker  has  seen 
fit  to  adopt  a  *'  stand-pat "  attitude. 

r!vpr3'  thoughtful  man  recognizee  the 
necessity  for  proper  rules  to  control  the 
prooeedingB  o9f  a  large  legislative  body. 
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but  at  this  time  few  can  be  found  even  in- 
Ibe  Home  who  will  contend  that  the 

present  rules  should  not  be  revised  or 
changed  in  some  particular.  Uudoubtedly 
the  members  of  the  House  should  take 


back  into  their  own  hands  the  power  to 
legislate^  whieh  in  effeet  is  now  lodged 
with  the  Speahn'. 


THE  "SITTING  EDITOR'^  AND  THE 
RUSSIAN  POLIOE 


EBNEST  POOLE 


^5 


|E  is  the  "Sitting  Editor" 
because  he  sits  in  jdL 
While  traveling  last 
year  through  Russia  I 
heard  countless  stories 
about  this  uniqae  occu- 
pation.  Here  is  a  typi- 
cal instance: 
^  year  ago,  when  the  government  was 
weak  and  frifl^itened  and  the  press  censor- 
ship had  become  lax,  the  liberal  and  rad- 
ical editors  suddenly  burst  the  bonds  that 
had  bound  them  for  deeades,  and  poured 
out  the  most  violent  attacks,  the  most 
audacious  witticisms.  Not  even  the  Czar 
was  exempt.  In  one  paper  appeared  the 
following; 

' '  One  morning  last  week  little  Nicholai, 
Czar  of  Russia,  was  taking  a  bath.  At  the 
same  tune  a  man  on  the  roof  of  the  palace 
was  cleaning  the  chimneys  and  had  just 
sent  his  chimu€^-sweep  down  the  bath- 
room ehmm^.  The  bi^'a  name  was  Nieh- 
olai. 

**  'Nicholai.'  A  voice  came  out  of  the 
fireplace,  faint  and  muffled,  from  far 
above.  The  Czar  sat  up  in  the  tab  ex- 
citedly listening.  The  voice  came  again. 
*  Nicholai/  The  Czar  thought  it  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  so  he  stood  up  very  proud 
and  straigJit.  'Nicholai!'  At  this  third 
call  the  little  Czar  rushed  to  the  fireplace, 
kneeled  and  looked  up  the  chimney,  and 
in  a  loud,  confident  voice,  he  cried: 

"  'Lord,  hero  am  I.'  " 

The  next  day  a  sc^uad  of  gendarmes 
broke  into  tiie  newspaper  oflSoe.  The  low, 
square  room  was  crowded  with  reporters, 
young  men  and  women,  who  had  finished 
their  day's  work  and  now  sat  chatting 


over  their  little  cigarettes  and  the  steam- 
ing glasses  of  tou  All  sprang  up!  The 
head  gendarme  glared  abontt 

"Where  is  the  man,"  he  asked  omi- 
nously, "who  wrote  this  utterly  false  ami 
dislo^  article  f" 

"Ask  the  editor— in  that  room,"  said 
one  young  woman.  And  then  as  the  police 
marched  in  to  interview  the  editor  the 
reportMfS  all  smiled  pityingly  at  a  meek 
little  man  in  the  comer.  "  Petrovitch," 
one  gray  old  reporter  asked  him  solemnly, 
"how  could  yon— how  eonld  yon  commit 
this  crime?" 

The  editor  came  oat  and  pointed  to 
Petrovitch. 

"There  is  the  author,"  he  said  cahnly. 

At  once  little  Petrovilrh,  peevish  and 
silent,  was  seized  by  the  squad  and  hustled 
fh>m  the  room.  And  when  the  clatter  of 
footsteps  had  died  away  down  the  stairs, 
the  crowd  broke  into  peals  of  laughter. 

The  gray  old  reports  looked  np  sternly 
from  his  writing: 

' '  Children !  How  can  you  laugh  ?  Ah, 
these  are  sad  times,  when  a  Russian  can 
write  SQch  things  of  his  Czar." 

And  yet  it  was  he  who  had  written  the 
article.  Poor  little  Petrovitch  was  only 
the  janitor,  the  "sitting  editor,"  kept  for 
just  soeh  oceadbna  and  doomed  now  to  sit 
for  a  month  in  prison,  while  the  old  re- 
porter gravely  continued  his  writing. 

This  trick  I  found  has  been  common  for 
decades  from  St,  Petersburg  to  Siberia, 
It  is  only  one  of  the  countless  shrewd 
devices  nsed  the  newspaper  men  in 
their  fifty  years*  war  for  freedom. 

In  vain  the  Czar's  police  have  strained 
every  nerve  to  choke  the  freedom  of 
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speech.  Thousands  of  writers  have  been 
sent  to  Siberia,  thousands  have  been 
flogged  with  the  iron-loaded  knout,  maiqr 
have  been  hanged.  In  vain!  Now  writers 
have  taken  up  the  pens;  the  papers  have 
multiplied  a  hundrMfold. 

Tlic  censors  have  forced  them  to  submit 
every  paper  for  inspection  before  it  is  set 
up  in  type.  In  vain!  The  writers  have 
simply  written  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stupid  officials  have  missed  the  mcaninfi:— 
but  the  people  have  seen.  When  they  have 
widied  to  tell  the  people  of  some  corrapt 
old  governor,  they  have  descnhed  a  Koman 
governor  who  lived  and  plundered  two 
thousand  years  ago— and  the  people  have 
seen.  In  praising  some  noted  Russian 
revolutionist,  they  have  written  of  sotue 
man  in  the  French  Revolution— and  again 
the  people  have  seen.  la  desoxibing  Cos- 
sack outrage,  massacre  and  rapine,  they 
have  placed  the  scenes  in  Turkey — and 
again  the  people  have  seen! 

One  editor  ynA  even  forced  to  send  his 
copy  to  a  censor  in  a  town  a  thousand 
miles  distant;  so  that  when  the  copy  came 
back  all  the  news  was  a  week  old  and 
dead;  and  when  even  this  did  not  ruin 
the  paper,  the  police  came  and  smRshed 
the  presses,  arrested  the  whole  stali  and 
closed  the  paper  for  good.  But  when  the 
staff  came  out  of  jail  they  started  a  new 
paper.  To  start  a  new  paper  you  must 
bvQr  a  license  from  the  censor;  but  the 
license  in  this  ca.se  was  bought  by  a  very 
resfpectable  friend  of  theirs  who  told  the 
censor  that  he  wanted  to  edit  a  good  con- 
servative paper;  a  month  later  this  re- 
spectable friend  suddenly  failed  in  busi- 
ness and  sold  out  to  the  liberal  writers. 
Axid  80  the  game  went  on. 

In  Petersburg  I  knew  the  editors  of  a 
noted  radical  paper.  I  used  to  drop  in 
at  tea-time,  and  little  by  little  I  learned 
the  story  of  their  two  years*  struggle  for 
existence.  In  this  office  the  "sitting 
editor"  had  been  a  busy  man;  in  fact  the 
"sitting"  was  more  than  one  man  eonid 
attend  to ;  three  of  the  real  staff  writers 
had  done  jail  duty,  and  even  the  man- 
aging editor  had  served  a  month  in  prison. 
Three  times  the  paper  had  been  stopped 
for  pnnri  and  each  time  they  had  begun 
again  under  another  name.  At  the  time 
I  knew  them,  they  had  already  been 
warned  a  fourth  time,  and  were  looking 
about  for  a  respectable  friend  who  would 


buy  himself  a  license.  Since  I  l*^ft,  their 
oflfice  has  again  been  confiscated  and  their 
paper  stopped  "for  good."  And  at  last 
reports  they  had  cheerfully  started  life 
again  under  their  fifth  name.  By  this 
time  they  have  doubtless  been  agidn  ar- 
rested. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  police  can  be 
so  completely  outwitted,  until  you  go  to 
Russia  and  find  that  the  Czar's  whole 
bureaucracy  has  for  years  brm  so  thor- 
oughly detested  by  all  classes  oi  liussianB 
that  now  it  is  mainly  filled  by  the  least 
intelligent  of  the  population.  And  of 
these  the  police  arc  the  wor.st.  I  mysplf 
was  arrested  several  times,  as  so  many 
correspondents  are,  and  I  found  the  police 
in  every  case  fho  most  dense  of  mortalst. 
From  my  newspaper  friends  I  heard 
scores  of  stories  about  this  stupidity. 
These  two  are  typical: 

Some  time  aero  a  man  threw  a  bomb  at  a 
governor,  killed  lum  and  escaped.  The 
government  sent  all  over  the  empire  a 
placard  with  two  photographs  of  the 
assassin,  his  front  view  and  his  profile. 
And  tluree  weeks  later  a  policeman  in 
western  Siberia  telegraphed: 

"Have  captured  both  criminals  and  am 
bringiiifj  them  fo  Petersburg!" 

At  midnight  in  Petersburg  an  innoeent, 
peace-loving  profes.sor  stood  on  a  bridge 
staring  down  into  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Neva.  He  was  thinking  of  a  rival  pro- 
fessor who  had  a  new  theofy  about  gravi- 
tation. 

"That  man,"  said  the  professor  aloud, 
"is  the  dullest  idiot  in  Rusria." 

Instantly  a  big  policeman  pounced  upon 
him  out  of  the  darkness  and  without  a 
word  b^n  dra^ng  him  off.  The  poor 
old  profoKor  shook  with  terror. 

"Why  am  I  arrested!"  he  asked. 
"What  is  my  crime t" 

"High  treason !'  growled  the  polieraiaD. 

"But  why?  Why?" 

"Oh,  don't  try  to  fool  me!  Tou  called 
his  Imperial  Majesty  an  idiot!" 

"Heavens!"  cried  the  horrified  pro- 
fes«?or,  the  spectacles  falling  from  his  nose. 
"Why  should  you  think  I  was  speaking  of 
the  Czar?" 

The  bi^'  policeman  stopped  and  looked 
down,  puzzled. 

"Tlie  dullest  idiot  in  Russia,"  he  said 
slowly,  searehing  his  memoiy.  "117110  else 
sonid  yoa  have  meantf " 
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AtTiion  or    BRiTtHH  Fom  or  to-i»at,  ktc 


S^IIKN  the  Union  racific 
Knilrond  was  built,  in 
flic  sixties,  the  construc- 
linii  enKineer,  CJeneral 
(I.  >1.  Dodne,  found  it 
eh'iir  sailinfr  until  he 
I'iiiiie  to  the  Roekies. 
Years  before,  when 
fi{;htin<;  Indians,  he  had  by  aeeident  dis- 
eovered  tlie  pass,  about  thirty  niiles  west 
of  Cheyeiuie,  named  in  honor  of  (ieneral 
W.  T.  Sherman.  Here  the  road  was  con- 
structed. The  altitude  of  Sherman  1 1  ill, 
then  the  loftiest  point  n-aehed  by  any  rail- 
way, was  8.2.'ir»  f('<'t  ab<»ve  wa  level.  By 
a  .stupendous  en^inet'rinfr  aehicveinent  a 
tunnel,  1,H(!0  f«'et  loufr.  was  afterward 
bored  throufrh  the  hard  trranite,  making 
the  new  crossinu:  over  Shernuin  Hill  235 
firt  lower  than  the  old  one.  It  is  now  just 
8.(HM)  fn't  above  sea  level.  In  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  the  en^riueers  were  baffled, 
and  the  noti'd  Rocky  Mountain  j;ui<le,  Jim 
Bridjrer.  was  called  upon  to  point  out  :i 
way  over  the  crest  of  the  Rockies.  His 
familiaritj'  with  emigrrant  trails  enabled 


him  to  map  out  a  route  where  there  is  a 
natural  dejjression  in  the  mountain  chain. 
The  I'nion  Pacific  cros.sed  the  Divide  at 
an  altitude  of  7,100  feet. 

At  the  time  of  its  completion,  in  1869, 
this  was  the  hifrhest  railway  in  the  world, 
but  since  that  time  nnich  hif;her  n)ads 
have  been  built  in  the  Rockies,  in  the 
Andes  ami  in  the  Al[)s.  Two  years  later 
the  Denver  and  Rio  (irande  Company  was 
at  work,  "rift  inn  the  hills"  and  laying 
tracks.  The  task  of  con(|uerinp  the  moun- 
tain raufres  had  now  begun,  pood  and 
earnest. 

The  R(K*ky  Mountain  range  in  Colorado 
is  literally  humped  like  a  camel.  No- 
where else  (»n  this  continent,  except  in 
Ala-ska  mu\  Mexico,  are  there  so  high 
peaks  as  Mount  Ma.ssive  and  Sierra 
Blanca.  The  trans-continental  lines  to  the 
south  and  north  found  passes  in  New 
Mexico.  Montana  and  other  western  states 
varyinir  from  seven  thousand  to  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level.  an<l  the  loftiest 
stati()ns  in  the  Sierras  are  no  higher.  In 
Colorado  the  railways  reach  many  points 
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ROLLINS  PASS,  ON  THK  NFW  "MOFKAT  KOAD" 
Said  <«  W  Ihe  highnrt  milroari  in  North  Amcrira.    It  in  in  the  rcKion  of  prrpptunl  inow 


above  the  pIoikIk:  Silver  IMume  (0.176 
feet),  Lh  VetH  Pass  (9.242).  Ciimhres 
Summit  (10,015).  Lizard  Head  Pass  (10,- 
250),  Hoosier  Pass  (I0.3(i0),  Marshall 
Pass  (10.856),  Hajrerman  Pass  (10.944), 
Fremont  Pass  (11.: WO).  Alpine  Pass  (11.- 
560).  Rollins  Pass  (11,660)  and  Pike's 
Peak  (14.127). 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  build  mountain 
railways.  The  expenditures  for  bridfres, 
trestles,  tunnels,  loops,  etc.,  are  simply 
enormous.  The  hiphest  railroads  post 
"like  fury,"  and  oftentimes  have  enjri- 
neerinp  difficulties  Invn  encountered  that 
taxed  the  inpenuity  of  construction  eniri- 
neers  to  the  utmost.  A  well-known  case 
in  point  is  the  famed  fJeorpt^town  Loop, 
on  the  Colorado  and  Southern.  As  a 
railroad  can  rise  only  a  certain  number 
of  feet  in  a  mile,  the  line  of  track  circles 
about  in  a  "serpentine  trail."  gradually 
rising  hipher  and  hipher  between  CJeorpe- 
town  and  Silver  Plume.  To  make 
the  ascent  of  seven  hundred  feet  and  a 
distance  of  only  one  mile  by  wapon  road, 
the  train  climbs  around  and  around  four 
and  one-tenth  miles  of  rail.  cros.sinp 
Clear  Creek  eighteen  times.    The  track 


on  the  hiffh  bridpe  is  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  track  under  the  bridpe.  The 
steepest  pradc  is  195  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
l(H)p  cost  fn)m  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  mile. 
At  Alpine  Pass,  where  the  Southern  sur- 
mounts the  dome  of  the  continent  at  an 
altitude  of  11,560  feet,  the  east  of  a  mile 
or  two  of  track  was  alwut  $50,000  per 
mile.  The  averape  expenditure  of  some 
thirty  miles  or  more  of  the  new  "^loffat 
Road"  has  been  estimated  at  $125,000  a 
mile.  Owinp  to  the  construction  difficul- 
ties met  in  the  Aninuus  Canon,  the  outlay 
for  a  mile  of  track  north  of  Rockford 
apprcpatcil  about  $140,000. 

The  Rio  (Jrandc  crosses  and  recrosses 
the  Continental  Divide,  makinp  prades  of 
211  feet  to  the  mile.  From  Antonito  to 
Chama  the  track  winds  around  the  moun- 
tains, doublinp  upon  itst^lf,  until  it  makes 
a  distance  of  sixty-four  miles.  The  air 
line  l)etween  these  two  points  is  about 
thirty-five  miles.  Instead  of  curving 
around  a  mountain  .summit,  it  is  some- 
times better  to  tunnel  thronph  it  and 
make  a  short  cut  to  the  other  side.  Thus 
Toltec  Tunnel  was  driven  through  the 
granite  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile.  So  solid  is  the  rock  that  no 
props  are  needed  to  uphold  the  mass 
above.  As  the  train  rolls  out  of  the  tun- 
nel, it  passes  directly  upon  a  bridffe  set 
in  the  wall  of  stone,  and  this  firm  balcony 
of  masonry  is  all  that  keeps  the  passenger 


the  A  nimaj)  Canon.  The  wall  in  this  defile 
of  natural  masonry  was  smooth  and  verti- 
cal for  almost  a  thousand  feet  from  its 
base.  "From  that  height  were  seen  hang- 
inff  spider-web-like  ropes,  down  which 
men,  seeming  not  much  larger  than  ants, 


M.\RSHALL  P.\SS.  WFTH  fTS  SITERB  VIEW 
When  the  tnin  elimbi  •  gnAt  of  21 1  tttl  to  the  mile   The  picture  thuws  the  iaow.^e(fa  erected  for  the  proteciioa  of  the  track 


coaches  from  fallintr  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
Another  instance  of  marvelous  enfjineer- 
inp  skill  is  the  han^ng  bridge  in  Royal 
Gorge,  where  the  canon  is  too  narrow  for 
both  road  and  river.  By  means  of  huge 
iron  braces  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
chasm  (fifty  feet  wide  at  this  point)  an 
iron  bridge  is  held  in  .suspension,  and 
huge  iron  bars  depending  therefrom  hold 
the  track  in  place  at  the  base  of  a  cliff 
2,600  feet  high.  Through  the  Black 
Canon  of  the  Gunnison  River  the  road  is 
built  for  miles  on  a  shelf  blasted  out  of 
the  rocky  wall. 

A  daring  piece  of  work  wa.s  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  mile  north  of  Rockwood  in 


were  slowly  descen<ling,  while  others, 
perche<l  upon  narrow  shelves  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  or  in  trifiing  niches  from 
which  their  only  egress  was  by  dangling 
ropes,  sighted  through  their  theodolites 
from  oiie  ledge  to  the  other,  and  directed 
where  to  place  the  dai)s  of  paint  indica- 
ting the  intended  roadbed.  Similarly 
suspended,  the  workmen  followed  the  en- 
gineers, drilling  holes  for  blasting,  and 
tumbling  down  loose  fragment.s,  until 
they  had  won  a  foothold  for  working  in 
a  less  extraordinary  nuniner.  Ten  months 
of  steady  labor  were  spent  on  this  canon- 
cutting,  months  of  work  on  the  brink  of 
yawning  abysses  and  in  the  midst  of  fall- 
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iug  rocks,  yet  not  one  serious  accident  oc- 
curred.   *  Often  it  seemed  as  thonf^h 

another  hair's  breadth  or  a  straw's  weipht 
would  have  Kf'nt  me  headloii}?  over  the 
edge,'  said  tlie  chief  enKiue*-''*. "  The  slielC 
for  the  roadbed  was  thus  made,  midway 
between  the  top  hiuI  bottom  of  the  red 
granite  precipice,  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  river. 

The  Ophir  Loop,  in  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains,  is  iin  intricate  maze  of  mean- 
dcrinir  lines  ami  abrupt  curves.  Up  the 
ascent  of  ^^arsllall  Pass,  in  the  picture 
esquc  b?n  klM)tii'  nf  the  continent,  the  train, 
with  two  powerful  engines  attached, 
elimbn  trrades  of  211  feet  to  the  uiile  nntil 
the  rt:li,'c  of  the  Satrnaehe  Range  is  at- 
taineii.  lO.H.KJ  feet  above  son  level. 
IJere  the  traveler  jrets  a  remarkable  view 
of  majestie  mountains  in  all  directions. 
To  the  west  is  flic  racific  slope,  and  to  the 
east  is  the  Atlantic  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas. 

Hn^-rman  Pass,  on  the  Midland,  reaches 
a  still  hiirhcr  point,  it-;  nltitmlr  beintr 
nearly  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  it  affords 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Rockies. 
To  the  (  asf.  ]>ei\vr-eii  Ilafrerman  and  I.,<'nd- 
ville,  is  Busk  Tuuuel,  two  uiiles  loug,  cut 
two  thousand  feet  below  the  mountain 
top.  A  little  to  the  north  is  Hell  Gate, 
wbicli  presented  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  engineer,  Mr. 
B.  II.  Bryant.  With  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty tlie  maferial  was  transported,  on 
the  backs  of  burros,  up  the  steep  mountain 
trails.  Men  were  laslied  over  the  brows 
of  cliffs  two  thouwind  feet  high,  ami  tliere, 
(biiitrlitiL'  like  painters  nenr  the  rofif  of  n 
skyscraper,  they  blasted  a  roadbed  out  of 
the  roeky  front  of  the  ehasm.  In  Hell 
(!ate  L<iop  the  train  jroes  aroiuul  four- 
teen miles  to  make  a  descent  of  only  half 
a  mile.  The  steep  prade^  re<iuire  three 
heavy  locomotives  to  haul  freitrht  trains. 

Till'  Colonulo  Spring's  and  Cripple 
Creek  District  Railway,  usually  called  the 
Short  Line,  stands  in  a  class  by  ii^lf.  It 
was  purposely  constructed  (m  liiirli  moun- 
tain slopes,  rather  than  in  valleys  and  ra- 
vines, in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  num- 
Ix-r  of  scenic  attractions.  On  the  Short 
]auo  the  traveler  looks  down  into  Chey- 
cnue  Cauon  and  other  gorges,  or  .  gazes 
acrofls  stretches  of  country  with  wondrous 
heights  and  depths  in  all  directions. 

Some  details  of  the  coustraetion  of  this 


railway*  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  imnmtain  railroad  building. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  way  the  roadbed 
WAS  cut  out  of  the  "rnnite  on  tlie  east  and 
south  sides  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  track  is 
forty-five  miles  long,  while  the  air  line 
between  C  I  r  nlo  Springs  and  Cripple 
Creek  is  nineteen  miles.  The  bends  and 
windings  back  and  forth  make  up  the 
extra  distance.  There  are  spiral  curves 
and  horseshoe  ciirvcs  by  the  score,  span- 
ning the  gorgeJi  and  twisting  aroiuid  the 
mountains.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  rntrineerin?  on  the  lino  was  be- 
tween Duiheld  and  St  Peter's  Dome* 
three  miles  of  track  bang  laid  to  gain  a 
distance  of  1,600  feet  and  an  elevation  of 

540  f.'et. 

Fnmi  Fountain  Cre«»k  near  Manitou  the 
road  follows  the  Frontal  Range  of  the 

Rocky  Moiintniiis  to  Summit,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  by  air  line,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,960  feet.  Because  of  the  rugged 
and  precipitous  character  of  the  country, 
the  eonstniction  enjrineer.  ^fr.  T.  T..  Wag- 
n»'r,  found  it  necessary  to  develop  twenty- 
one  miles  of  line  between  the  two  points 
nine  miles  aiiart.  The  maximum  crrade  used 
is  nearly  four  per  cent.  He  ran  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  preliminary  lines  in  lo- 
cating the  best  line  for  the  route.  Leas 
difticulfy  was  encoutdered  in  the  undu- 
lating surface  of  the  western  half  of  the 
line.  Nine  tunnels  were  bored  through 
p:i-anite  and  hard  rock  formatrniis.  the 
longest  tunnel  being  532  feet.  In  building 
the  ro8dl)ed,  immense  masses  of  rock  slid 
down  the  mountain  side  upon  it,  greatly 
obstructing  the  work.  The  biLdiest  point 
on  the  line  is  Iloosier  Pass,  10,3t>0  feet, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  mountains  and  vall  The  f\vo-ari<l-n 
half  hours'  ride  over  tins  high  railway 
affords  the  tra"veler  a  series  of  views  of 
unexcelled  beauty  and  sublimity. 

The  yiresent  year.  1006.  will  sec  built 
through  the  lioekies  a  railroad  that  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  North  America, 
the  Denver,  Xorlliwestern  and  raeifie.  It 
has  be^'U  finance*!  by  David  II.  Motfat  and 
h  generally  called  "the  Moffat  Road."  It 
makes  a  short  cut  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  trnvrrvi-i-j  Middle  Park  and 
northwestern  Colora»lo.  In  the  moun- 
tains the  roadbed  is  hewn  from  the  rock 
a  great  deal  of  the  way.  and  in  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-live  miles  are  twenty-nine 
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ST.  PETER'S  DOMR  HI  lU  V.V.S  (  (ILOHAIM)  SPRINGS  AND  nUPri.i:  i  ltFJiK 

Om  of  the  most  difGcult  pircn  of  cnxinrrrinx  ma*  rrquirmi  >»'(wi>en  T)iifGcli1  and  St  Prt^T'i)  IKimr,  three  mJcB  uf  trade  beinff  laid  to  gain  • 

dHtiiiin'  uf  I. GOO  tift  unil  an  Hrvatiun  of  MO  fcrt 


tunnels.  Sixty-six  miles  wost  of  Denver 
tniin.s  piuss  tliroufrh  a  tunnel  2.6  miles  lt)n«r, 
at  an  altitude  of  O.iKW  feet.  In  other 
places  huge  snow  sheds  serve  to  protect 
the  traek,  so  that  traflie  is  not  jjreatly 
interrupted  in  winter.  The  road  eros.ses 
the  Divide  at  an  elevation  .said  to  l>e  11,- 
G()()  feet,  the  hifrhe.st  point  reaehed  hy  a 
standard  jrauge  railroad  in  this  ('(unitry. 
It  pas.ses  throu}?h  some  of  the  {rrande.st 
scenery  in  the  world. 

The  fame  of  Pike's  Peak  has  pcme  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  associated  with 
its  frreatness  is  the  Cofj  Wheel  Route,  by 
which  name  the  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak 


Railway  is  best  known.  It  was  built  in 
188t>-90  to  enable  the  tenderfoot  to  .scale 
the  Peak  without  the  fatitrue  of  climbing; 
up  the  trail.  It  is  nine  miles  lon^.  and  in 
this  distance  it  overcomes  an  elevation  of 
7,498  feet.  It  leaves  Manitou  at  an  alti- 
tude of  (i,C29  feet  anti  gains  the  summit 
at  14,127  feet.  In  the  middle  of  the  track 
are  the  two  Abt  rack  rails  formintr  a  lad- 
der of  notched  teeth  to  whi<'h  the  cog- 
wheel clings.  These  rails  are  made  of  the 
best  Bessemer  .steel  and  are  eighty  inches 
long.  The  roadbed,  from  lifteen  to 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  is  for  the  most  part 
of  solid  rock,  and  the  track  is  firmly 
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anchored.  The  track  is  standard  paujre, 
like  that  on  Mount  Washinerton.  The  lo- 
comotive pushes  the  car  up  and  precedes 
it  poinp  down.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
to  insure  the  safety  of  pa.ssenpers. 

An  undertaking  similar  to  the  Pike's 
Peak  line,  though  more  difficult  in  some 


PIKFTS  Pt\K.  WrrH  AN  ALTm  DE  OF  M.ir  FEET 
WitUn  •  dijtAarr  of  tuat  mik*  the  reilraad  oTrrromn  an  rimtion  o(  7,496  fet 

respects,  is  the  buildinir  of  the  railway  to 
the  summit  of  the  celebrated  Juiigfrau 
Mountain  in  Swit/«*rlaml.  The  road  is  not 
yet  completed. 

Another  Swiss  electric  road,  now  in 
ofieration,  starts  from  Zermatt,  5.315  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  makes  a  run  of  five 
and  a  half  miles,  in  sight  of  the  Matter- 
horn  and  many  Alpine  glaciers,  to  tJomer- 
gratz.  9.910  f«»et.  While  this  is  the  high- 
est road  in  ser\ice  in  Huro|)e.  the  electric 
n»ad  of  Cripple  Creek  attains  a  point  on 
Pike's  Peak  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher, 
and  the  new  cableway  on  the  Argentine 
Northern  Railroad  makes  a  height  of  14.- 
9'.iS  feet.  This  cableway  spans  cha.sms  in 
the  Andes  that  are  six  hundred  feet  wi«le; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  longi-st  in  the  worUl. 
hanng  a  cable  rope  eighty-st'ven  mill's 
lonff.  It  has  the  highest  engine  station  in 
the  world,  wcupyinc  a  site  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  higher  than  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Jungfrau. 

The  short  roa<ls  mentioned,  on  Pike's 
Peak  and  in  Switzerland,  are  hardly  to 
b**  calletl  railways,  they  are  simply  tourist 
lines.  The  hiirht»st  steam  railroad  of 
Europe  is  the  Albula-Encadine  line, 
opent^l  in  1903.  It  may  l»e  termed  a  link 
in  a  sj-stem  of  railways  that  will,  a  few 
years  hence,  connect  Switzerland  with 


Oermany  and  Italy.  The  Albnla  nms  in 
a  southerly  direction,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Albula  River,  a  tributarj-  of 
the  Rhine.  It  is  in  the  southwest  canton 
of  Switzerland  and  traverses  several  val- 
leys, of  which  the  Engadine  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful.  The  road  passes 
through  numerous  tun- 
nels, one  being  19,246  fet*t 
lonpr.  At  the  highest 
points  it  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  5.980  feet. 

The  length  of  the  Al- 
bula Railway  is  thirty- 
nine  miles.     The  lower 
terminus  is  Thusis,  and 
the  upper  end  is  Saint 
Moritz.    By  an  air  line 
the    distance    is  alK>ut 
twenty   miles,   which  is 
nearly   doubled  because 
of  the  \oops  and  curves 
of  the  track  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.    The  sttH*per 
grades  are  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent.    In  the  thirty-nine  miles  it 
oven'omes  a  rise  of  nearly  three  thousand 
live  hundrt>d  feet,  the  altitude  of  Thu.sis 
Ix'ing  2.550  feet  and  that  of  Saint  Moritz 
5,9S0  feet.    The  latter,  the  hig^hest  point 
reacheil  by  a  .steam  railway  in  Europe,  is 
actually  lower  than  Colorado  Sprinsrs.  The 
building  of  bridges,  viaducts,  galleries, 
tunnels,  etc..   made   this   an  expensive 
enterpri.se.    The  ride  takes  the  touri.st 
thrtmgh  reirions  oi  romantic  interest  and 
(.f  enchanting  loveliness,  surpasseil  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 

The  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Railway  in 
India  has  some  pretty  steep  grades.  Its 
highest  station  has  an  elevation  of  2.266 
meters,  nearly  seven  thou.sand  seven  hun- 
dretl  fi-et.  which  would  not  be  considered 
lofty  in  Colorado.  The  road  winds  and 
reverses  along  the  mountain  sides  amid 
tropical  tnvs  and  in  sight  of  tea  planta- 
tions on  spurs  and  terraces.  It  passes 
thnnigh  a  laml  infesteil  by  tigers,  leop- 
anls.  and  wild  elephant.s.  Darjeeling  is 
situatetl  on  a  sjiddle  of  a  ridge  in  the 
Himalayas,  whose  tallest  peaks  are  twice 
as  high  as  the  R*H'kies.  The  track  has  a 
twtvftH^t  gauge,  and  the  hea\'iest  grade  is 
five  per  »vnt.  The  cars  are  small  affairs, 
tive  and  one-half  feet  by  nine,  and  five 
feet  eight  inches  hich.  with  seats  for  six 
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persons.  The  run  of  fifty-one  miles  is 
made  in  six  hours. 

Peru  has  the  highest  railway  in  the 
world,  the  Oroya,  which  runs  from  Callao 
on  the  coast  across  the  Maritime  and  Cen- 
tral Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  to  Oroya,  a 
distance  of  136  miles.  The  road  starts  at 


more  than  $21,000,000,  or  about  $160,000, 
in  silver,  to  the  mile.  It  is  called  "the 
Rreatest  feat  of  railroad  engineering  in 
either  hemi.sphere. "  There  are  sixty- 
three  tunnels  and  some  enormous  embank- 
ments. The  Verrugas  bridge  spans  a 
chasm  of  580  feet.   An  army  of  workmen 


THE  JUNOFRAU  RAILWAY  IN  SWITZERLAND 


sea  level  and  pa.sses  through  the  tropical 
valley  of  Riinac,  then  through  the  fruit 
belt,  and,  higher  up,  over  .spots  where 
grass  and  potatoes  grow,  till  it  strikes  the 
snow  fields  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is 
steady  up-grade  all  the  way  to  the  tunnel, 
s(  venty-eight  miles,  the  road  rising  some 
five  thousand  feet  in  the  first  forty-six 
miles  of  the  ascent.  The  (Jalera  Tunnel 
penetrates  the  mountain  at  the  highest 
point  reachetl  by  any  railroad.  l.'),()4r)  fiH»t, 
or  nearly  three  miles  high.  Thence  a 
swift  descent  is  made  to  Oroya,  situated 
in  a  valley  at  an  altitude  of  12.178  feet. 
The  di.stance  from  Callao  to  the  tunnel  is 
covered  in  eight  hours,  and  in  this  short 
time  the  traveler  experiences  a  .succession 
of  climates,  wann  and  cold  — all  the  con- 
trasts of  the  tropic  and  frigid  zones. 

This  wonderful  road  was  begun  in  1870 
and  completed  in  1876,  at  a  cost  said  to  be 


were  employed,  the  number  reaching  no 
less  than  8,000  at  one  time.  In  the  six 
years  of  the  building  of  the  road  more 
than  7,000  of  the  workers  diet!  or  were 
kille<l.  Landslidi^  and  loosened  l>oulders 
added  to  the  list  of  the  fatalities  and  acci- 
dents. Owing  to  the  physical  privations 
and  hardships  and  the  difficulty  of  bn-ath- 
ing  at  high  altitudes,  it  was  neces-sary  to 
maintain  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Verrugas,  a  disease  peculiar 
to  that  locality,  carried  off  many  victims. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  species  of  warts 
breaking  out  all  over  the  body  and  bleed- 
ing. So  great  were  the  obstacles,  the  won- 
der is  that  the  construction  of  the  Oroya 
Railway  was  carried  through  to  .success- 
ful completion.  The  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  except  perhaps  the  Pyra- 
mids, dwindle  in  comparison  with  this 
stupendous  undertaking. 
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JOHN  POWELL  LENOX. 


T  has  been  said  that  art, 
like  literature,  thou^rh 
in  a  different  fashion, 
in  order  to  have  any 
pprmanoiit  and  repre- 
Heotative  value,  must 
reflect,  expreaa  and  in- 
terjiret  its  own  time, 
not  neeessiirily  in  costumes  and  externals, 
hut  in  sjiini.  The  conception  and  com- 
position of  New  Tentament  mraes  in  the 
spirit  aiul  circnni^tanees  of  eonte^npura- 
neou8  life  is  nothing;  new  in  the  histtiry 
of  art.  but  is  rather  a  reversion  to  a  cora- 
irioii  jtnietiee  of  the  old  masters. 

i'liillip  Sehaff  lias  said  "Every  npe 
must  renew  for  itself  the  pieture  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  inspiration  of  all  a«en  and  the 
mofh'l  of  all  elMS'.fs  and  ("onditions  of 
men."  In  the  repivsentation  of  ("hris- 
tian  themea  many  are  nnwillinfr  to  ri$!e 
{d»ove  what  they  believe  to  be  historical 
faets.  with  appropriate  arehaiilo^ric  set- 
ting. Others  would  jiive  faets  seeondar>' 
place  or  entirely  ifmore  them,  in  the  study 
of  reliirious  si'titimetit  and  spirituality. 
The  tendency  of  the  latter  class  is  to 
spiritnatixe  too  much  the  Chriat  of  the 
Gospels  and  to  think  of  liim  only  as  a 
mystical  personaee  in  some  far-ofT  s|)here. 
seen  dimly  in  the  perspective  of  nineteen 
centuries,  instead  of  a  present-day  actual- 
ity.  ;m  iiisiiiriiitr  force  in  huiiKni  lifiv 

The  French  artist,  James  Tis.sot,  in  a 
devout  and  eonaeientious  manner  has 
driven  the  wntld  a  remarkable  pictorial 
life  (»f  Christ  set  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  original  envirctnment.  Tt  would  he  a 
mistake,  however,  to  limit  that  life  in 
art  to  the  literaliiess  of  Pali  st int'.  The 
place  of  the  Founder  of  Chri.stianity  is  in 
the  heart  of  humanity  rather  than  in  his- 
tory. Many  of  the  old  masters  were  real- 
ists in  Christian  art.  paintintr  into  their 
pictures  th»>se  whom  they  saw  and  knew. 


The  quaint  and  eccentric  but  reverent 
h'.'ures  which  (Jiotto  six  hundred  years  ago 
painte<l  upon  the  walls  of  the  Arena 
Chapel  at  Padua  in  his  "Christ  Washing 
the  Disciplt's"  Feet"  were  all  Italians  of 
that  period,  a  fact  quite  apparent  without 
the  disks  of  gold  he  placed  behind  the 
heads  of  the  disciples  to  indicate  that  they 
were  "holy  persons."  Tt  is  a  wide  reach 
from  (Jiotto  to  the  wealthy  ami  fjuuous 
Venetian,  Veronese.  While  some  of  his 
snhjects  niiu'lit  he  classed  as  sacred.  }iis 
lendering  of  them  is  splenilidly  secular. 
Tn  that  immense  canvas,  "The  Marriaipe 
at  Cans,"  in  the  Lon\'Te,  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  «)f  the  Savior  and 
his  mother,  not  only  his  own  portrait  but 
those  of  many  noted  people  of  that  age: 
Francis  I.  and  his  bride.  Kleanor  of  ,\us- 
tria,  Mary  of  England,  Titian  and  Vit- 
toria  Colonna. 

Tn  the  Prado  at  ^ladrid  there  is  a  noted 
j.icturo  of  the  "Calling  of  Matthew"  by 
the  talented  mulatto.  Juan  de  Pareja,  who 
was  once  the  slave  of  Velas<piez.  Christ 
niily  is  in  Oriental  dn>s.s;  all  the  other 
people  are  Spaniards  of  that  day,  and  iu- 
ehide  a  Spanish  nobleman  arrayed  in  the 
K  iralia  of  his  rank  and  the  chief  collector 
of  taxes,  who  sits  opposite  him,  wearing 
u  pair  of  large  round  .spectacles. 

There  is  a  small  picture,  in  that  vast 
treasure  house  of  master]^ie<M's.  the 
liouvre,  which  has  inspired  the  wiilest  in- 
terest among  lovers  of  Christian  art.  "The 
Supper  at  Emmaus"  by  T^endirandt.  In 
the  corner  of  a  bare  roon«  llm^'  men  are 
stated  at  a  table  while  a  fourth  waits 
upon  them.  The  men  are  unmistakably 
Dutch  in  type  and  with  the  exception  of 
ihe  central  figure  are  plainly  clad  in  the 
every-day  garb  of  their  time.  The  charm 
of  the  picture  lies  in  its  naturalness  and 
siniplieity  an  '  the  very  human  quality 
which  pervades  it. 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  CHILDREN.  liY  U.  W.  KOLULIUfTEIN 


"What  Reml)ran<lt  with  consiimmnte 
brush  (li<l  in  the  niichlk'  of  the  sevcnltMMith 
century  fin<ls  its  iii(nlern  eounterpart,  in 
spirit  at  U'ast,  iti  the  work  of  a  ^rroup  of 
(lennan  artists  at  th<'  head  of  whieh  stands 
the  soldier-painter.  Fritz  Von  Flide.  as 
orifrinator  and  innovator.  Tired  of  the 
narrowiH'ss  and  restrietions  of  the  aeade- 
niies  these  artists  hroke  away  and  started 
what  is  known  as  the  Secession  movement 
in  (lermany  and  is  represented  hy  the 
Champs  du  I\Iars  or  New  Salon  in  Pari.s. 


Von  Uluh'.  tli(»  son  <»f  a  president  of  the 
Lutheran  College  at  Dresden,  is  an  e.x- 
cavalry  officer  of  the  Saxon  army,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1877,  at  the  ajie  of 
twenty-nine,  to  study  art.  Tlie  next  year 
found  him  in  Paris  a  pupil  of  Munkacsy. 
Later  he  l)eeame  n  convert  to  that  phase 
of  art  popularly  known  as  "plein  air." 
His  picture.  "Suffer  the  Little  Ones  to 
Come  Unto  Me."  a  decided  departure 
from  conventi(mal  methods,  made  a  prreat 
stir  in  art  circles  when  first  exhibited  in 
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1884  in  Paris,  and  was  the  means  of  revo- 
lutionizing the  treatment  of  New  Testa- 
ment themes.  It  represented  Christ  seated 
in  a  high-backed  chair,  in  a  small  orphan 
asylum  during  the  lesson  hour,  welcoming 
the  little  ones  as  they  come  to  him.  They 


there  has  been  a  conspicuous  change  of 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  in- 
novator, and  now  every  gallery  of  note 
in  Germany  has  bestirred  itself  to  possess 
at  least  one  of  Von  Uhde's  pictures.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  "Art  such  as  his 


THF,  SERMON  ON  THE  MOI  NT.  BY  FRITZ  VON  UHDE 

Thii  peinter  i*  the  Api«tie  John  of  tliii  tnudem  art  iru»(icl.  whicli  rrprncntii  the  New  TetUnwot 

the  spirit  and  circuniatjiDcn  of  cuDtenipurar)  life 


are  just  such  children  as  one  may  see  any 
day  in  the  streets  of  a  Bavarian  village. 
No  religious  painting  of  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  the  subject  of  more  criti- 
ci.sm,  favorable  and  otherwise,  than  this. 
No  less  a  pei"sonage  than  Emperor  Will- 
iam himself  took  occasion  to  pronounce 
the  painter  a  renegade  in  art  and  a  traitor 
to  its  cherished  traditions. 

Since  that  day  in  1889,  however,  when 
the  picture  was  first  shown  in  Munich, 


where  human  emotion  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  technical  ability,  which  has  for  its 
author  a  Teuton  and  finds  its  first  recogni- 
tion in  (Jallic  symi)athy,  can  well  be  called 
modem." 

Von  Fhdc  is  the  Apostle  John  of  this 
modern  art  gospel.  It  is  the  Friendly 
Jesus,  the  Divine  Companion,  not  of  the 
titled,  the  privileged  and  influential,  but 
of  the  lowly  born,  the  peasants  and  labor- 
ing folk  of  his  own  Germany,  whom  he 
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•LO.  I  AM  WITH  YOf  ALWAV.  EVEN  I'.MX)  THE  END  OF  THE  WOHUi/  llY  E  bKLNKAL 

A  recent  canvtix  of  tpiritkulianl  realiiin 


delights  to  portray.    His  Christ  is  one  this,  into  his  welcoming;  presence  they 

with  them,  shariiit:  their  sorrows  and  lift-  come  reverently  yet  Unafraid, 

ing  their  burdens,  si'parated  from  them  Other  (jerman  artists  who  have  painted 

alone  by  his  spirituality.    Conscious  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  Christ  amid  sur- 


CHRIST  AND  THK  DOCTORS,  BY  K  VOS  CEBHARDT 

Modani  in  ipinl  if  not  in  nchul  •eiun^   Cbriat  ii  rppnapnted  m  «  bright  Uarman  Ud,  and  the  raom  »  Uut  ol  lbs  pniidnit 

in  •  Oerman  theotofical  Mmioary 
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roundinps  essentially  inotlern  are  Firle, 
Roedorstein,  (Jchhardt,  Ziiiimermann  and 
Brunkal.  Closely  followinfr  in  the  steps 
of  Von  rhde,  Roederstein  has  painted  a 
deliphtfnl  cnneeption  of  "Christ  and  the 
Children."  It  is  a  simple  pieture  stripped 
of  all  aceessories  and  ntvds  them  not  to 
emphasize  its  ^.^rneions  sijiiiifieanee. 

(Jelihardt's  (piaint  rendi'rintr  of  "The 
Boy  Christ  with  the  Doctors,"  modern  in 


A  reeent  canvas  of  spiritualized  realism 
is  Edward  Brunkal's  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
At  the  trolden  hour  of  sunset  Christ  is 
standing  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  in  the 
act  of  sayinp:  farewell  to  a  poodly  com- 
pany of  villape  folk,  accompanied  by  their 
pastor,  who  have  come  to  mt*  him  em- 
iiark.  A  small  boat  from  another  villapre 
to  which  he  has  been  invited,  containing 


CHROT  IN  A  FRKNTH  FLAT.  »Y  KMH-  liUNCHK 
Hm  the  npirit  of  rcrrtmc*  a  rntirrly  larkins.   TItrrc  u  nothing  to  indicmte  that  the  octusion  ii  one  »(  inrtirulitr  imimrtanrc 


spirit  if  not  in  actual  S4'ttinf?,  shows  not 
uu  interior  of  the  temple,  but  the  presi- 
dent's r(»om  of  a  (Jerman  theological  sem- 
inary. It  is  paneled  in  onk,  with  a  frie/e 
of  i)aintin{:s.  The  profes-sors  a.sscmbled 
seem  to  l)e  havintr  a  most  al)s<)rbin«r  ses- 
sion. The  younjr  Je.sus.  seated  a  little 
a|)art  from  them  upon  a  richly  uphol- 
stered stool,  rather  too  hiirh  for  him.  is  a 
brijrht  (lerman  lad  to  the  tips  of  his  tin- 
ners. The  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
younfr  mother  as  she  bui"sts  into  tlie  room, 
to  which  she  has  been  shown  by  the  .jani- 
tor, and  discovers  her  missinj;  boy,  is  quite 
indeseribable. 


its  pastor  who  reverently  waits  to  con- 
duct him  there,  has  just  touched  at  the 
landin}r  i)lace.  With  a  pracious  dipnity 
in  cons(uiaince  with  his  imperishable  dic- 
tum, the  (treat  Teacher  lays  a  i)artinp 
haml  upon  those  of  the  aped  preacher.  It 
is  an  intellipent-appearinp  uncovered 
proup  that  waits  in  respectful  attention 
behind  him  with  the  e.xceptiou  of  the  vil- 
lape  official  in  overcoat  and  cap. 

It  is  in  France,  however,  that  the  ex- 
treme phase  of  the  realistic  movement  in 
r«'Iipious  art  is  most  strikinply  shown. 
Here  one  finds  ones»'lf  in  an  entirely 
difVerent  atmosphere.  Elliott  Dainperfield 
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MAfJmi.KN  IN  THE  IIOUSK  OK  THE  I'HAJU.SKh;  liY  1K\S  BERAUD 

A  f«rr«ful  rxjitnpic  of  tlir  Frrnrh  rndmxur  tn  "  luiloiiUli  tlx-  riiiirn."   All  «(>irituul  aicnificanrc  ia  8arri6(x<J  fur  tlic  aakr  of 

»cnnat«)n»l  effect 


has  said  "In  the  art  of  France,  prcat  and 
impeccable  as  it  has  been,  even  is  in  our 
day,  in  all  the  strrets  and  power  of  tech- 
nical achievement,  and  oft4'n  as  her  paint- 
ers have  turned  to  the  Bible  narrative  for 
inspiration,  it  is  ever  the  external  and 
objective  which  concerns  them.  The 
spirit,  the  meaning,  the  holiness  is  almost 
always  wantiufr."  The  tendency  of  the 
French  character  to  seize  upon  dramatic 
situations  and  startling  incidents,  jind  the 
daring  way  in  wliich  they  are  often  use<l 
in  the  representation  of  scriptural  scenes, 
has  a  most  disconcerting  cfTect  upon  the 
more  serious  Anglo-Saxon  temperament. 

An  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of 
nltra-modernism  is  M.  Jean  Beraud.  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Salon.  His  "^lag- 
dalen  in  the  House  of  the  Pharisee"  shows 
a  club  bHiujuet  room.  The  meal  is  over, 
and  standing  about  or  sitting  at  the  table 
is  a  group  of  Parisian  notables,  society 
leaders,  brokers  and  journalists,  club  men 
all.  in  the  modish  garb  of  the  day.  The 
Magdalen,  attired  in  fashionable  evening 


costume  and  evidently  just  from  the  hall- 
room,  has  enten'd  and  prostrated  herself 
at  the  fe<'t  of  Christ.  Among  those  repre- 
sented are  two  well  known  «lukes.  The 
elderly  man  with  napkin  tucked  under  his 
chin  is  said  to  be  Renan,  the  Judas  of  the 
company.  One  disagreeable  element  in 
the  picture,  and  it  has  many,  is  its  subtle 
satire  shown  in  the  individuali/ing  (»f  the 
'*  IMiarisees."  It  is  a  forceful  instance  of 
what  occurs  wlien  the  object  of  the  painter 
is,  as  fln'  French  express  it,  "to  a.stonish 
th«'  citizen."  All  spiritual  signifieaiiee 
jiiid  dev(»tio?)al  iiili'iit  are  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  sensational  efTect. 

The  artist  painted  as  a  s(*quel  to  the 
Magdalen,  "The  Descent  from  the  Cros.s," 
which,  on  account  of  its  more  reverential 
spirit,  is  less  jarringly  rendered.  The 
scene  is  transferred  from  ralvar>'  to  the 
liigh  ground  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Paris,  the  noted  Montmartre.  The  entire 
group  around  the  cross  is  made  up  of 
Parisians  of  the  humbler  clas.s.  Standing 
on  the  brow  of  the  muddy  hill  and  shaking 
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his  fist  wrathfully  over  the  wicked  city 
which  has  put  his  Mastt»r  to  such  cruel 
death  is  IVter.  chid  in  the  blouse  of  a  eoin- 
inon  workman.  A  sailor  in  a  stripe<l  shirt 
is  John.  Nicotlcmus  is  the  cure,  who  with 
other  disciples  and  friends,  all  in  modern 
attire,  assists  in  tenderly  lowering  from 
the  cross  the  body  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  fmm  these  painful 
scenes  to  Ij'IIennitte's  'Thrist  at  Em- 
maus"  or  the  "Friend  of  the  T^iwly."  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  now  in  the  Boston 
Art  Museum.  Roufrh  hewn  and  unlearned 
the  Parisian  workmen  in  the  picture  may 
be.  but  they  at  least  have  the  saving  irraee 
of  reverence,  manifested  for  Him  whose 
j^resencc  hallows  their  humble  board. 

Emil  Blanche  has  painted  an  odd  pic- 
ture, in  which  not  only  the  persons  in  the 
scenes,  but  Christ  himself,  are  shown  as 
modern  French  people.  It  bears  the  title 
"L'llote"  -  The  Host  —  and  has  l>een 
called  "Christ  in  a  French  Flat."  for  this 
is  what  the  artist  intended  to  represent. 
Christ  sits  at  the  table  wearinp  a  larjre 


figured  blue  and  white  dressing  gown,  and 
is  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  meal.  His 
hair  is  short  and  stubby  and  he  has  the 
appearance  of  one  accustometl  to  clerical 
work.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
altitude  or  expression  of  the  people  shown 
to  indicate  that  the  occasion  is  of  any 
particular  importance. 

A  picture  in  the  Columbian  Exposition 
which  puzzled  many  jwople  at  first  glance, 
because  of  its  title,  was  Skredsvig's  "Son 
of  Man."  It  not  only  portrayed  Nor- 
wegian country  folk  but  Christ  also  in 
the  dress  of  a  Norwegian  carpenter  of  the 
present  day.  He  is  passing  through  a 
small  village  among  the  hills  with  but  a 
single  companion,  who  by  a  movement  of 
his  hand  points  out  the  ^Ia.ster  to  a  fellow 
workman.  Near  by  stands  a  group  of 
three  in  conversation  alxiut  him;  the  old 
pastor,  who  has  thoughtfully  remove<I  his 
hat.  the  village  doctor,  who  has  not  done 
so.  and  a  young  lawyer.  The  "Carpenter 
of  Nazareth."  holding  his  cap  in  one  hand, 
lays  the  other  lovingly  upon  the  head  of  a 
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little  pirl  who  clinp<  to  a  bunch  of  flowers 
she  is  too  shy  to  oflPer  him.  In  the  fore- 
ground a  farnjer  is  bringing  for  healinp: 
his  sick  wif«\  in  a  wheelbarrow.  To  the 
h'ft  a  family  |?roup  await  his  cominp. 
The  prandmother  has  spread  out  over  the 
way  he  is  to  walk  hor  own  wroujrht 
brightly  colored  rugs  and  fastened  down 
the  corners  by  her  cherished  potted  plants 
in  full  bloom.  The  best  she  has  and 
choicest  is  none  too  pood,  nay,  is  hallowed 


now  attractinp  iimcli  notice  is  Byam 
Shaw.  He  has  been  called  a  "painter  of 
parables,"  and  one  of  his  recent  pictures 
is  entitled  "The  Comforter."  It  repre- 
sents a  younp  Enplishman  of  the  well- 
to-do  class  sittinp  grief-stricken  in  an 
elegantly  furnished  room,  at  the  bedside 
of  his  wife.  A  partially  drawn  curtain 
conceals  her  face  from  the  beholder.  At 
the  husband's  side  sits  the  Christ,  whose 
luind  is  laid  in  sympathy  upon  his  shoul- 


IHE  SON  OK  MAN.  UY  SKRKDSVIG 
Chrwl  ii  reprcaented  m  a  NonrcKiftii  oirpenlCT  of  the  pRwiit  (by,  and  the  whole  is  .Norwegian  in  roneeiMion  and  tpirit 


by  the  tread  of  those  feet  which  arc  tire- 
less on  their  errands  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Amonir  the  few  American  artists  who 
have  treated  the  theme  are  (Jari  Melchers, 
whose  "Christ  at  P^mmaus"  is  a  strong 
picture  prodigal  in  color,  and  F.  Luis 
Mora.  The  latter  in  his  "Holy  Family" 
has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  seated  in  his  mother's  lap 
and  receiving  with  much  animation  the 
earnest  and  devout  attention  of  a  group 
of  men  and  women  from  the  Italian  quar- 
ter of  New  York. 

A  young  London  artist  whose  talent  is 


d«'r.  It  was  the  natural  conclusitm  of 
many  at  first  sight  that  the  wife  was  dead, 
which  the  artist  in  explanation  denied. 
His  words  are  noteworthy  and  strike  a 
responsive  chord  the  world  around  wher- 
ever high-minded  living  controls  and 
shapes  human  endeavor.  "The  wife  is  not 
dead."  he  wrote.  "I  strongly  object  to  the 
idea  that  Christ  is  to  be  thought  of  only 
in  connection  with  death,  instead  of  being 
always  with  us  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  fond  of  a  good  horse 
and  to  dress  decently  and  still  have  Christ 
for  a  friend." 
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BOLLA  WELLS,  MAYOB  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

BY 

A  PROMINENT  ST.  LOUIS  BBFUBLIOAN 


IRDTNARTLY  hcrodity 
has  no  rights  which 
l)iographer8  of  auccess* 
iul  Amerieans,  eap^ 
cially  of  western  Amer- 
icans, feel  bound  to 
respeet  Often,  bow- 
over,  it  counta  for  some- 
thing among  the  influences  which  have 
shaped  the  career  of  even  the  most 
reaODSoeful  of  men.  Supplementing  en- 
Tiroiunent  and  traininfj,  herodity  has 
counted  for  much  in  the  life  and  work  of 
RdU  Wells,  Mayor  of  Si  Louis.  His 
father,  Erastns  Wells,  was  one  of  St. 
Louis's  most  prominent  citizens.  In  busi- 
nessy  in  social  life  and  in  politics  he  was 
ctmipicuous  from  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  War  to  about  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago.  He  established  the  first 
line  of  ttage  coaches  and  also  tiie  ftnt 
atnct  car  line  which  St.  Louis  had.  With 
aereral  banks,  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile enterprises  he  was  connected.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  City  Council.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  Grant's  service  in  the  White 
Home  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  but 
he  did  not  belong  to  Grant's  party. 

Said  Simon  Cameron  in  speaking  of  his 
son,  James  Donald  Cameron,  then  in  the 
Senate:  "Don  had  every  advantage  that 
I  ever  had  except  the  supreme  advantage 
of  being  bom  in  poverty."  This  advan^ 
tage  was  also  denied  to  RoUa  Wells.  From 
the  beginning  he  has  had  an  abundance 
of  this  world's  goods,  but  he  has  not 
allowed  this  circumstance  to  interfere  with 
his  purpose  to  make  a  career  for  himself 
by  his  own  labor.  After  he  graduated 
from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
he  connected  himself  with  various  busi- 
ness enterprises  with  his  father.  He  also 
entered  a  street  car  company  as  a  low- 
gndf  «Bd  low-salATtod  epiployee,  and  rase 


by  regular  steps  to  the  position  of  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  general  manager. 
In  all  his  stations  and  in  every  business 
enterprise  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
his  work  ha.s  been  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious. As  a  subordinate  and  as  a  superior 
he  has  always  been  popular  with  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Mayor  Wells  lacks  some  of  the  qualities 
which  are  often  thought  to  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  men  in  public  life.  He 
is  not  brilliant.  He  is  very  far  from  being 
what  is  called  a  good  "mixer."  Though 
genial  and  companionable  in  a  high  degree 
in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves  socially, 
that  circle  is  not  broad.  Of  anything 
which  could  be  mistaken  for  aristocratic 
airs  he  is  conspicuously  destitute.  In 
business,  in  society  and  in  politics  he  is 
one  of  the  most  approachable  of  persons. 
Yet  he  has  none  whatever  of  tiiat  ao> 
called  "good  fellowship"  and  camarad« 
crie  which  is  affected  by  many  public  men 
in  the  West. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in 
the  political  career  of  Mr.  Wells.  A 
Democrat  all  his  life,  as  was  his  father^ 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  Issaes  and  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  always  earnestly 
devoted  to  its  interests  except  when  he 
thought  it  was  going  wrong,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  only  one  national  convention.  He 
was  elected  mayor  of  this  city.  Practi- 
cally this  coQiprises  the  whole  record  of 
hiv  political  liik  And  he  is  fifty  years  of 
age  in  1906. 

But  these  fiprures  do  not  tell  the  story  in 
all  its  significance.  The  one  national  con- 
vention in  wludi  he  figured  chanced  to  be 
the  most  momentous  whicli  his  part  had 
had  since  that  which  met  in  Charleston  in 
1860.  It  was  the  Chicago  contention  of 
1896,  which  nominated  Bryan  the  first 
time.  The  convention  of  1860  split  the 
Democracy,  put  two  tickets  in  the  field, 
and  made  Bepubllean  qviQWt  whieli  ww 
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probable  in  any  caae  that  year,  absolutely 

certain.  The  split  of  1896,  while  it  did 
not  strike  as  near  the  middle  of  the  party 
as  did  that  of  thirtyHsix  yean  earliw,  also 

created  two  Democratic  tickets,  and  made 
it  just  as  inevitable  that  Cleveland  would 
be  succeeded  by  McKinley  as  the  rupture 
of  1860  did  that  Buehanan,  on  steppii^ 
down  from  office,  would  hand  over  the 
presidency  to  Lincoln. 

The  eonvenlicm  of  1896  hrong^t  ovt 
Mr.  Wells's  political  independence.  He 
refused  to  support  Brj-an.  Indepcndenoo 
was  always  a  trait  of  the  Wells  family. 
Erastus  Wells  showed  it  in  a  still  greater 
crisis  than  that  which  confronted  his  son 
in  1896.  Though  thousands  of  Democrats 
went  with  Miasonri's  seeearionist,  Gor- 
emor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  in  1861,  when 
he  tried  to  carrj'  the  state  over  to  the 
Confederacy,  the  elder  Wells  was  a  stal- 
wart Uniorji  t  He  stood  with  Lyon  and 
Blair  in  defending  Missouri  ajrninst  the 
Confederates.  Gamble,  the  state's  pro- 
visional ezeenti've  in  1861-64,  who  gov- 
erned it  in  the  interest  of  the  Union,  was 
upheld  by  him.  Lincoln  had  few  heartier 
supporters  in  Missouri  than  Erastus 
Wells. 

"I  am  a  Democrat,"  exclaimed  David 
B.  Hill  in  the  convention  o£  1896,  "but 
I  am  not  a  revolutionist"  Hill  opposed 
the  Br>'an  platform  and  denrnniM  1  the- 
Bryan  ticket.  This  also  was  Mr.  Wells's 
position.  From  the  early  days  of  the 
silver  crusade  Mr.  Wells  had  opposed  the 
Bland  idea.  ITc  rejected  the  policy  of 
national  dishonor  and  national  disaster  for 
whidb  Biyan  stood.  Nor  did  be  vote  for 
General  Palmer,  the  candidate  of  tho  d]  1 
line  Democrats.  With  thousands  of  other 
firold  Democrats  in  Missouri  and  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  in  the  nation 
at  large,  Mr.  Wells  voted  for  McKinley, 
and  thus  threw  his  ballot  where  it  would 
eonnt  heaviest  i^amst  the  BT3ran  menace. 
It  is  believed  among  his  friends  that  he 
voted  for  McKinley  in  1900  also.  But  in 
1904,  when  his  party  went  ba^  to  its  old 
e(nisen'ative  anchorage,  he  returned  to  the 
Democratic  fold. 

Mr.  Wells's  election  as  Mayor  of  St. 
Louis  in  1901  and  his  reelection  in  1905 
carry  with  them  a  double  distinction.  Tn 
each  case  the  Bepublicans  won  the  city 
for  Prerident  a  year  eeilier,  MeXlnley 
setting  it  in  1900  and  Boosevelt  in  1904. 


At  the  end  of  Mr.  Wells's  present  terra 

in  1909  he  will  have  held  thn  n'^ce  of 
mayor  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  all  the  years  whieh  have  elapsed  sinee 

William  Can*  Lane's  election  in  1822, 

when  St.  Louis  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

Manifestly  Mr.  Wells  must  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  Republican  votes  in 
each  of  his  canvn-^cs  Without  them  he 
ooold  not  have  been  elected.  As  he  had 
been  a  bnsinesB  man  of  experienee  and 
capability  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  person 
who  would  be  likely  to  give  the  city  a  pood 
business  administration.  In  each  of  the 
years  in  which  he  carried  the  city  the  need 
for  just  that  sort  of  an  administration 
was  especially  urgent.  On  the  whole,  this 
expectation  has  been  realised.  He  has 
made  some  mistakes,  but  these  have  been 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
good  work  which  he  has  done. 

The  distinction  attaching  to  Mr.  Wells*8 
election  in  1901  was  rendered  particularly 
marked  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
mayor  chosen  in  that  year  would  serve 
thromrh  Ihc  World's  Fair  period.  In 
1901 's  nominating  conventions  and  in  the 
election  the  fair  figured  prominently. 
In  making  its  nominations  each  party 
kept  the  demands  of  that  occasion  in  con- 
stant view.  The  fitness  of  all  the  a^ir- 
ants— and  the  number  was  unusually 
larjre  on  account  of  the  honor  which  would 
attach  to  service  in  that  term— was  thor- 
oughly canvassed  by  each  side  before  the 
can<lidate8  wre  selec'nl.  It  WAS  a 
World's  Fair  campaipn  which  was  waged 
in  1901,  and  the  interest  which  it  com- 
manded and  the  vote  whieh  it  called  out 
v.-nrr  pt^-pfrinllv  fL-rm'-.  Pnr  this  reason  the 
campaign  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
country. 

Necessarily  the  demands  of  various  sorts 
with  whieb  the  Mayor  of  St.  Tiouis  was 
confronted  immediately  before  and  during 
the  World's  Fair  were  numerous  and 
exactinfr.  The  work  of  preparation  for 
the  fair  in. the  way  of  city  renovation, 
expansion  and  beautification  involved^  to 
some  degree,  the  creation  of  a  new  St. 
Louis.  Delegations  in  1901-03  came  to  the 
city  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  many  countries  to  select  sites  for 
state,  municipal  and  national  buildings  on 
the  exposition  grounds.  Through  the 
seven  montiui  of  the  fair  in  1904  and 
thnmgli  the  preceding  and  sneeeeding 
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months  of  that  year  vi5?itors  were  in  the 
city  from  every  country  on  the  globe. 
These  indaded  many  persons  of  distme- 
tion :  the  Prosldont.  the  Vice-President, 
cabinet  officers,  members  of  both  branches 
of  Congress,  Governors  of  states,  diplo- 
mats from  all  the  great  nations,  and  per- 
sons of  note  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  indus- 
trial, political,  scientific,  literary  and 
other.  During  all  those  yearB  the  social 
demands  on  tlio  lioad  of  tlio  city  crovern- 
ment  at  receptions,  banquets,  the  laying 
of  comer-stones  and  other  functions  were 
naturally  great.  To  these  requirements 
Mr.  WeUs  rose  in  a  aatisfaetoiy  degree. 


Not  since  DeWitt  Clinton,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Senate  to  aeeept  the  post  of  Mayor 

of  Xow  York  have  so  many  men  of  national 
distinction  in  one  direction  and  another 
been  at  the  head  of  city  governments  as 
there  are  at  this  uioment.  These  inelade 
Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  Edward  P. 
Dunne  of  Chicago,  George  B.  McClellan 
of  New  York,  John  Weaver  of  Philadel- 
phin,  Brand  Wliitlock  of  Toledo,  and 
others.  No  list  of  notables  in  this  field, 
however,  would  be  complete  which  omitted 
till'  name  of  the  Mayor  of  St  Louis,  BoUa 
Wells. 


A  SAILOK  OF  FOKTUNE 

EPISODES  FROM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  MODERN  SEA-FARER, 

WHOSE  OCCUPATKIN  EXAIU.ES  HIM  TO  "SEE  CITIES  AND  MEN," 
AND  WHO  IS  A  SPIER-OUT  OF  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
TRADE.     FROM   A    DANISH-AMERICAN   OFFICER'S  NARRATIVE 

BY 

ROBERT  W.  NEAL 


JS  if  it  got  into  his  blood 
L^ii  with  the  salt  air  he 
breathes,  the  spirit  of 
theoceanposw'ssesmany 
a  moderu  Scandinavian 
as  it  possessed  the 
Xortlinien  in  the  days 
when  Ilt  iiiLjist  beached 
his  boats  on  the  narrow  Ebbsfleet  sand- 
spit  and  Hrolf 's  barques  found  their  way 
up  the  Seine  to  Paris.  The  sea  eall^;  to 
our  desire,  and  our  desire  answers  the  call 
of  the  sea.  We  aceomnlate  on  it  compe- 
tencies and  even  what,  in  our  land  of  fru- 
gal needs,  are  fortunes.  "We  join  in  no 
nnimportant  degree  in  civiliziug  the  world 
through  commoxse,  to  do  whieh  is  itself  a 
thing  of  romanee.  Hut  if  we  neither 
profited  ourselves  nor  had  a  part  in  the 
great  inter-nation  trade,  the  sea  wonld  eall 
us  and  we  should  answer  jnst  the  same. 
"It  is  wyrd"— the  thing  that  is  to  be. 

Hence,  before  I  was  nmrteea  t  was  an 
apprentice  in  the  royal  n&vjf  *Mid  at  fif 
teen,  becnnse  so  few  midshipmen  can  be 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  king's  service,  I 


transferred  to  the  merchant  line.  I  was 
ship's  boy — everybody's  slavey.  Our  first 
voyage  took  ns  to  Paerto  Cabello^  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

Cmylnf  Contnbutd  Arm  and  Ammunition  Co. 
VonMucIa 

As  we  lay  one  night  warped  close  in  to 
the  quay,  I  was  routed  out  by  the  bosun. 

"Get  up,  you  little  devil,"  he  gnnnbled. 
"do  on  deck." 

He  did  nothing  more  than  shake  me  and 
pull  me  out  of  my  bunk,  and  I  thought 
him  very  gentle. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  shot  brightly 
through  with  a  thousand  stars  that 
beam^  from  a  low,  deep-colored  dry.  On 
deck  a  dozen  boys  and  sailors  gathered 
about  the  first  ofiScer,  waiting  the  cap- 
tain's orders. 

"Mr.  Jensen,"  said  the  latter,  "that 

 niL'ircr  firm  won't  receive  those  cases 

of  nails  and  crowbars  unless  we  deliver 
Vm  by  daylight.  They've  got  ns  by  their 
contract,  too.  Take  these  lads  and  get  up 
the  cases  quietly.  No  noise,  now.  We'll  de- 
liver our  consignment  and  take  back  the 
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money  for  those  goods  yet  if  that  black 
rascal  with  the  musket  don't  stop  us." 

Down  we  dived  into  the  hold,  to  wrestle 
urith  the  heavy  cases  marked  "Xails"  and 
"Crowbars."  On  deck  again,  we  passed 
them  adiore,  and  there  again  wheeled 
them  on  barrows  into  the  5?hadow  of  an 
old  wareliouse,  where  carts  were  waiting. 
Meanwhile,  a  negro  soldier,  ragged  and 
much  anned,  paced  a  beat  a  half  mile  kmg 
that  endi'd  at  our  vessel.  As  he  nearod 
the  ship  we  concealed  ourselves,  and  when 
his  baeh  was  turned,  we  rushed  at  our 
work  iiLMin  The  captain  had  promised 
an  extra  ration  if  wc  got  the  cases  olT  be- 
fore daMrn^  and  we  feared  that  the  sentinel 
would  prevent  a  nocturnal  landing. 

In  the  morning,  carrying  the  captain  n 
glass  of  rum,  my  usual  duty,  I  found  the 
first  officer  with  him  when  I  opened  the 
door.  They  were  talking  lowly,  but  an- 
grily, and  neither  noticed  mc. 

"No  you  don't,"  the  mate  growled.  "T 
bdieTcd  you  were  honest  enon^till  the  iid 
of  a  case  camp  ofT.  Keeping  a  contract  1 
You  know  where  I'd  be,  and  where  all 
those  lads  would  be,  if  we'd  been  caught 
landing  rifles  and  ammunition.  D— n! 
I 've  a  wife  and  child.  You  lied  to  me  and 
l!ot  me  to  run  tiie  risk,  now  you  pay  me 
for  it." 

"How  much?"  pon£rhpd  the  captain, 
purple  from  neck  to  forehead  with  wrath. 
"How  much?" 

'  *  Twenty-five-hundred-dollars, ' '  droned 
the  mate,  with  slow  emphasis.  It  was  then 
the  captain  caught  sight  of  me. 

"You  imp!  Yon  spy!"  he  roared,  and 
Ann?  at  me  the  first  thing  in  roach.  Tt 
was  a  gin-tlask,  and  it  shattered  within 
three  inches  of  my  ear.  It  was  months 
before  I  dared  tell  even  my  brothers  how 
I  had  helped  to  smuggle  contraband  arms 
with  a  sentinel  pacing  alongside  our  ship. 

The  CreenUnd  Trad*  and  Amcrictn  Capitalist* 

The  "  Greenland  trade"  may  be  a 
phrase  to  smile  at  in  ports  from  which  the 
markets  of  half  a  continent  are  supplied, 
but  the  Greenland  trade  is  no  small  thing 
to  the  Danish  government,  for  it  costs  the 
nation  $100,000  net  loss  each  year.  The 
trade  in  seal  and  whale  oil  is  dead;  when 
Denmark  buys  these  products  from  its 
Eaquimo  proteges,  it  does  so  because  these 
are  almost  all  they  have  to  exchange  for 
guppli^,  and  because  it  would  b^  impos- 


sible to  make  them  understand  that  some- 
thing called  kerosene  has  filled  all  the 
markets  that  once  bought  eagerly  of  them. 
Besides  these  oils,  the  pelts  of  white  and 
blue  foxes  are  the  most  they  have  to  sell. 
A  good  pelt  ia  worth  $200  at  retail,  though 
the  government  receives  but  $20.  It  sends 
back  underdothing  and  provisions,  which 
it  sellB  under  cost— a  pound  of  twenty- 
five  eont  coffee  at  fifteen  cents,  for  in- 
stance. When  I  tell  my  American  friends 
things  like  this,  they  exclaim  admiringly, 
"'What  a  wonderful  «Eample  of  national 
philanthropy."  Wc  dn  not  think  of  it 
soi  Greenland  is  ours,  and  we  must  care 
for  it— and  what  about  the  care  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  America  f 

Denmark  can  not,  however,  always  keep 
Greenland  in  reserve  for  the  future,  as 
she  has  so  &r  willed  to  do,  either  for  the 
sake  of  the  natives,  who  nuist  perish  when 
commerce  comes,  or  as  a  national  resource 
for  later  times.  Too  many  shrewd  cap- 
tains  have  looked  about  them  and  carried 
abroad  tales  of  the  desolate  land  that  is 
neverthelefiij  rich  in  opportunities.  Al- 
ready, half  a  hundred  vessels  leave  Phila^ 
delpliia  each  summer  for  Ivig^ut  and  Ark- 
sut-tiord,  to  bring  back  all  that  Denmark 
permits  to  be  exported  of  the  idand's 
large  kryolit  deposits— deposits  for  whidi 
American  capitalists  are  said  to  have 
ollered  $50,000,000,  because  the  mineral 
is  necessary  in  making  fusible  pottery. 

Mileus  Erichson,  the  Danish  pnblieist 
who  overrode  popular  derision,  established 
hygd-mltare,  the  cultivation  of  forests  on 
the  public  lands,  thus  providing  a  re- 
source for  the  fnture  on  which  the  nation 
has  already  begun  to  draw,  and  in  addi- 
tion made  the  work  of  reforesting  a  means 
Tiir  founding  a  snceessfid  ontdoor  re- 
formatory for  criminal  prisoners,  has  or- 
ganized a  popular  movement  that  has 
made  strong  demand  npon  the  government 
for  the  development  of  the  Greenland  coal 
deposits. 

Yet  again,  fortunes  will  surely  he  made 
in  fishintr:  for  T  know  of  waters  along  the 
uninhabited  coasts  where,  with  a  $20,000 
steamer,  and  beyond  the  survey  of  the 
coast  patrol,  one  could  take  such  catches 
of  salmon  as  would  qnickly  make  him  a 
rich  man.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  such  resources  as  these  will  be  ex- 
ploiltnl;  and  the  merchant-navigators,  al- 
ways the  forerangers  o|  coflwcroe  new 
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skoreB,  hwe  already  spied  them  out,  re- 
port   them,  and  prepared  besides  to  take 

their  share  of  them. 

A  Fl«h«nnan's  Adventure 

The  time  came  presently  when,  havinpr 
completed  the  course  in  the  School  o£ 
Navigation  "with  honor,"  I  held  an  inde- 
pendent command.  It  was  a  Danish 
trawler,  and  the  waters  we  fished  were  off 
British  shores  where  Great  Britain  for- 
bade English  fishermen  to  fish.  Moray 
Firth  is  a  part  of  the  high  seas ;  bnt  Scots' 
wiiihcs  long  ago  led  to  the  prohibition  of 
English  fishing  there.  The  Soots,  how- 
pvpr,  are  themselves  poor  fishers,  and  the 
water  writhed  with  untaken  fish.  It  was 
onr  Inch  to  discover,  before  other  trawlers 
did,  the  international  right  to  fish  here, 
and  while  we  had  tho  secret  onr  returns 
were  sixty  pw  oeiit  a  year.  We  often 
pulled  up  one  tiiousand  two  hundred  cod 
at  a  cast,  prnctically  none  of  leas  than  ten- 
pound  weight. 

The  second  week  I  was  out,  I  almost 
lost  my  steamer.  Trawling  is  a  dangerous 
cmployiriiMit  when  wind  ^ea  aj'e  high, 
for  the  sLeamer  in  no  larger  limn  aa  ocean- 
going tug.  The  trawlingwnet,  woven  of 
heav>'  ropej?  and  swung  between  two  iron- 
weighted  end  pieces  of  wood,  is  trailed 
at  tile  stem  by  a  wire  eable  as  thick  as  a 
strong  wrist.  From  its  bottom  drags  a 
heavy  chain,  SAveeping  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  "When  net  or  chain  catches  on  a 
great  stone,  bringing  the  boat  to  a  dead 
stop,  the  seas  may  swamp  the  vessel. 

We  were  trawling  in  a  heavy  wind  when 
our  drag-chain  caught.  The  strain  lifted 
the  prow  clear  of  the  water,  and  at  tlie 
same  moment  a  big  wave  climbed  aboard 
at  the  stern. 

**  Cut  loose,"  I  .shouted,  for  we  were  in 
extreme  dan«»er.  But  the  ax-man  liad 
been  thrown  into  the  scuppers  and  was 
buried  in  the  welter  of  water  there.  The 
engines  strained,  the  eahle  held,  the  stern 
dipped  and  another  wave  was  at  hand.  I 
foresaw  the  end  of  the  young  skipper,  his 
boat,  and  his  crew ;  but  just  as  the  second 
rush  of  water  was  about  to  overwhelm  us, 
the  cook,  white-aproned,  floury-faced,  and 
himself  as  white  as  the  flour,  dashed  out 
v.  ith  a  cleaver.  He  struek  a  planeing  blow, 
hut  fliat  was  enough  to  break  the  taut- 
drawn  cable.  The  great  wire  rope  ripped 
apart,  the  stump  of  it  whipping  aside  and 


knoddng  the  cook  nneonseioaB,  and  the 
little  steamer  let  her  nose  safely  into  the 
sea  once  more. 

I  stood  one  winter  night  at  the  prow  of 

a  freight  steamer  as  it  shouldered  its  way 
through  the  broken  ice  of  the  harbor  of 
Christiania,  an  ordinary  seaman,  heaving 
the  lead.  The  night  was  elear  as  a  glit- 
terini^  icicle  and  cold  m  an  arctic  dawn. 
Scarcely  a  drop  of  water  fell  from  the 
line  as  I  drew  it  up,  but  instead  froze 
there  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  air ;  the  line 
was  a  rope  of  ice  three  inches  thick.  I 
had  stood  there  four  hours,  and  no  feeling 
was  left  in  hand  or  foot. 

In  the  RuMian  Service 

Five  years  later  I  stood  on  the  deck 
of  a  new,  large  boat,  the  vessel's  first 

officer,  bringing  it  over  the  same  eourse 
into  the  harbor  of  Christiania. 

When  wc  docked,  a  summons  was  de- 
livered to  all  the  officers  from  the  on 
pany's  agent.  "Genflenien,"  h-  said, 
when  we  reported, ' '  the  company  lias  sold 
six  vessels  to  Russia.  They  are  for  the 
'Volunteer  Merchant  Fleet,'  which  tlie 
Rnssian  people  are  said  to  have  paid  for. 
Russian  otlicers  will  be  in  command,  but 
most  of  you  can  remain  if  you  will  take  a 
lower  rank.  Our  company  will  keep  con- 
trol as  agents  of  the  Russian  owners." 

He  ^plained  eonfidentially  that  we 
should  really  be  in  the  service  of  the  Czar, 
since  not  a  ruble  of  the  "popular  sub- 
scription" bnt  had  come  from  the  im- 
perial treasury ;  and  he  told  US  that  many 
of  the  Russian  ofTicers  were  without  experi- 
ence and  would  depend  on  us.  I  was  re- 
duced to  second  officer's  rank,  but,  like 
others,  I  refused  to  surrender  my  quarters 
or  take  reduced  pay.  It  was  agreed,  too, 
that  the  Russian  first  officer  should  be  in 
command  of  the  deek  only  during  my  own 
watch,  and  that,  as  an  untrained  man,  he 
should  give  no  order  without  consulting 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  seldom  con- 
ferred with  him,  but  issued  commands  as 
freely  as  I  had  before.  On  our  vessel  it 
was  more  than  four  years  before  this 
double-headed  authority  caused  trouble. 

Two  months  after  the  transfer,  our  ves- 
sel was  headed  out  of  the  Kattegat  with  a 
cargo  of  railroad  iron  for  Vladivostok, 
and  we  Danish  ofRcers  were  laboriously 
imparting  to  our  supplanters  and  proteges 
the  rudiments  of  navigation.  It  was  slow 
work.  I  was  called  bctow  ona  nighl  as,  on 
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our  return  voyage,  ^ve  were  in  Dover 
Strnit,  nnd  left,  tin:  firyt  offieer  in  char2:e. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  1  found  the  ship 
bearingr  down  upon  a  red  light  dead 
ahead. 

"  Port,  port."  I  shouted,  "throw  her 
over";  and  as  the  response  wa-s  slow,  I 
leaped  to  the  wheel  and  flunt?  the  ship  up 
nhiiast  into  the  wind.  The  Buauan  came 
bustling  up. 

"lt*n  aU  right,"  he  said.  "I  held  her 
steady  nliead  I've  held  her  straight  for 
the  light  right  along." 

••What  light  is  it?" 

"Oh,"  with  cxfreme  indifference,  "I 
don't  know,  I  don't  know.  But,"  eam- 
estiy  again,  "I've  kept  her  steady  ahead 
aU  the  time." 

We  ■were  abreast  of  the  lipht  now— that 
of  a  five-mast  steel  schooner,  which  we 
cleared  by  some  fifteen  fathoms.  Had  we 
not  veered,  both  vessels  wonld  probably 
have  gone  down. 

A  strenuous  life  we  led  transporting 
govemment  supplies,  though  it  was  rather 
the  foreign  officers  in  the  fleet  than  the 
Russians  who  gave  the  push.  The  latter 
were  more  concenied  wifli  preeedenee  and 
anthoritjr  than  with  eflFeetiTe  service.  On 
our  second  voyage,  we  grounded  in  Suez 
Canal.  It  was  of  course  necessary  to  clear 
this  important  channel  at  once,  and  our 
captain  ordered  part  of  the  cargo  of  mili- 
tary stores  to  be  set  ashore.  At  onCe  the 
colonel  in  diarge  blustered  np ;  he  had  no 
permi.ssion  from  St.  Petersburg;  we  must 
not  move  a  ca.se  until  ho  fommnnicnfed 
with  the  government.  The  captain  ex- 
plained, in  vain,  for  the  colonel  called  up 
the  detail  of  soldiei-s  in  his  retinue.  Thon 
the  captain's  good  Danish  temper  began  to 
seethe.  He  stalked  into  his  eabin,  came  out 
with  two  immense  revolvers,  and  leveled 
both  on  the  colonel. 

"Down,"  he  roared,  "go  down.  Go  to 
ycfar  cabin.  And  when  you  get  there,  stsy 
there.  If  you  stick  your  head  out,  one 
hair  of  it,  until  we  are  through  the  canal, 
a  sailor  diall  knoek  it  off  with  a  marlin- 
q)ike." 

In  six-  hours  we  were  floated  and  the 
goods  reshipped. 

During  this  Russian  s^»^^^ee,  I  came  to 
understand,  more  tlioroupldy  than  I  e^m 
fully  write,  how  literally  true  among  Rus- 
sians is  their  proverb ;  "Only  two  things 
qpeak:  rubles  and  vodka."  An  aooommo* 


datton,  however,  is  tlie  equivalMLt  of 

mnney. 

A  merchant  vessel,  bound  for  Fort 
Arthur,  lay  iee>bonnd  at  Vladivostok.  A 

Russian  troop  transport  was  also  prepar- 
ing to  leave.  The  Russian  officers,  prefer- 
ring a  comfortable  voyage,  hinted  to  the 
merchant  captain  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  he  delayed  sailing  a  day  or  two 
and  took  them  aboard.  Instead,  he  asked 
the  port-warden  for  the  iee-bresker.  Cer- 
tainly,  at  onee. 

No  ice-breaker  came,  however.  The  har- 
bor officers  were  extreinely  sorry.  But  the 
steamer  was  so  busyj  as  soon  as  possible 
.  .  .  .  Thus  a  week  was  lost.  The  captain 
yielded,  sent  a  polite  note  to  the  officers 
that  he  had  been  ddayed  and  would  take 
pleasure  in  receiving  thcni  on  board,  and 
within  two  hours  the  ice-boat  was  at  lei- 
sure. 

I  sat  as  a  guest  at  a  dinner  aboard  a 
Danish  merchant  ship  at  Port  Arthur. 
Unofficially,  a  Russian  admiral  was  there. 
"Fine  champagne,  captain,"  said  be  to 
the  host.  "Bo  ro  kin  !  to  send  me  a 
half-dozen  cases  to-morrow."  They  were 
«mt  Outwardly,  this  was  an  ordinary 
business  transaction.  Moreover,  had  a  bill 
followed,  it  would  have  been  paid ;  but 
for  that  captain,  life  thereafter,  on  that 
station,  would  certainty  have  been  diffi- 
cult livin?. 

When  the  Russian  quarantine  physician 
comes  off  to  a  dup,  it  is  only  good  form  to 
offer  him  &  pimy  of  old  cognac  and  set  a 
box  of  elmiee  eierars  before  him.  He  tastes 
the  brandy  .slowly,  signs  the  ship's  papers 
without  reading  them,  bows  gramoudy— 
and  pood-bye  to  the  doctor  and  the  cifrars. 
When  later  the  port-warden  comes  aboard, 
he  carelessly  tosses  his  gloves  on  the  table. 
He  too  signs  all  the  papers  presented  with- 
out troubling  to  read  them.  But  if  when 
he  picks  up  his  gloves  a  twenty-ruble  note 
does  not  rustle  in  one  of  them,  he  bethinks 
him.  .  .  yes,  that  one  paper.  .  .  one 
moment,  please.  .  .  Then  twenty  rubles 
will  not  suffice. 

The  world 's  best  market  for  old  iron  is 
Ilonp-kon^r.  Enfrland.  for  instance,  ships 
thousHiuIs  of  pounds  of  old  horseshoes 
thither,  for  the  Chinese  mine  little  iron. 
For  many  years,  the  Russian  iinval  "Station 
at  Vladivostok  shipped  large  amounts  of 
old  diip  and  engine  iron  to  Hong-kong, 
but  the  "dpenaea"  were  veiy  great 
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the  government  got  nothing.  An  imperial 
"commission"  came  oat  to  superintend 
the  trade.  Then  the  "expenses"  rose,  and 
the  government  not  only  got  no  money, 
but  be^n  to  receive  IHlls  for  fr^jglitBge. 
As  a  last  resort,  the  wreckage  was  ordered 
shipped  to  Russia,  where  it  is  reshipped  to 
Hong-kong.  The  government  pays  the 
traxuportation*  as  it  did  before^  uad  xe> 
Cfeives  as  mnch  as  formerly. 

The  beginning  of  my  fifth  year  in  the 
Rnsriaii  serviee  foimd  nqr  Russian  first 
officer  so  improved  in  na\np'ntion  that  he 
could  be  trusted  not  to  steer  straight  for 
a  light  without  finding  out  what  light  it 
wa%  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  compe- 
tence stirred  in  him  the  resolution  to  as- 
sert his  authority.  He  happened  to  order 
a  sailor  unwittingly  from  the  work  I  had 
given  him.  I  reprimanded  the  man  for 
not  explaining  to  the  officer  that  I  had  di> 
reeled  the  work,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do. 
But  the  officer  construed  my  reprimand  b.s 
a  denial  of  his  authority.  A  complaint  fol- 
lowed to  the  captain,  and  this  being  dis- 
regarded, he  forwarded  charges  to  the  gov- 
ernment— not  of  insubordinatinn,  hnt  of 
trampling  and  spitting  on  the  liussian 
flagl  This  I  only  learned  two  years  later. 

The  goyemment  asked  our  company 
when  my  ship  would  reach  port,  and  the 
company  promptly  cabled  me  to  leave  the 
vessel  at  Singapore  and  take  command  of 
a  passenger  ship  plyinpr  from  Chinese 
ports  south.  Thus,  knowing  nothing  of 
liie  absurd  charge  against  me,  I  came  to  the 
bridge.  'WTien  at  last  the  manaf^er  told 
me  of  the  complaint,  I  wa-s  not  permitted 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  defend  myself. 
A  full  explanation  was  filed  \vith  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  home,  whieh  brought  only 
the  reply  that  it  was  plausible,  but  that,  as 
the  matter  had  not  been  heard,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  what  the  truth  was. 
The  minister  was  willing  to  say  orally  that 
the  accusation  was  "too  flimsy  for  sail- 
ekith";  but  be  intimated  that,  as  the  word 
of  a  Russian  oflieer  would  be  matched 
against  that  of  a  foreigner,  it  was  foolish 
to  <m  a  trial,  mA  mate  foolish  to 
think  of  goirifr  to  St.  Petersburg.  He 
doubtless  was  right:  the  chai^  remains 
now  only  an  accusation,  filed  but  unheard. 

A  DIplonatie  Miulon 

•Most  prominent  of  all  the  incidents  of 
my  captaincy  in  the  Far  Eaat  stands  out 
my  '^diplomatie  mimon"  to  the  great 


German  merchant  company  whose  white 
flag  with  the  croased  keys  is  known  alike  in 
New  York  and  Hamburg?,  in  Manila  and 
Singapore.  One  of  its  uppish  captains 
had  brought  it  into  mneh  ^sfiiTor  with 
the  Americans  in  the  East  at  a  time  when 
the  American  recollection  of  German  be- 
havior in  Manila  Bay  was  still  as  vivid 
as  it  was  irate. 

He  had  most  adeptly  turned  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  friends  into  an  occasion 
for  making  enemies.  None  bat  the  teetless 
sort  of  German  could  have  bun ^11  ^vith 
so  expert  a  skill.  With  full  coal  bunkers, 
he  anehored  at  Jolo,  Sulu  Islands,  when 
for  lack  of  coal  the  ice-plant  there  had 
suspended.  An  American  officer  waited 
on  him  with  a  request  for  coal.  If  the 
American's  German  was  bad,  the  Ger- 
man's manners  were  worse.  He  lent  scant 
hearing  to  the  request^  and  bristled  with 
dignity  when  he  heard  it  His  ship  was 
not  a  collier,  it  was  a  merchant  ship :  no  I 
-  The  American  commandant  waited  on 
him  with  an  explanation.  Transports 
were  overdue;  the  ice-plant  had  stopped; 
■\vnmcn.  wminded  soldiers,  sick  children, 
were  suileriug.  The  captain  was  indiffer- 
ent He  navigated  a  ship,  he  did  not  sell 
coal. 

"Very  well,"  returned  the  command- 
ant "The  islands  are  under  military  oc- 
eupation.  You  will  not  leave  the  harbor 
until  wc  receive  the  coal.  If  it  i-^  not  on 
the  way  in  two  hours,  soldiers  will  come 
and  take  it" 

Then,  grudgingly,  the  captain  supplied 
the  coal.  It  cost  him  $9.50  a  ton ;  he 
sent  a  bill  at  the  rate  of  $G0  a  ton.  It  was 
paid  promptly,  but  remembered. 

Next  week  another  ship  of  the  line 
anchored  in  the  bay.  The  American 
officer  eame  aboard  and  received  the  list 
of  the  ves.seTs  cargo,  passenfrers  and  fit- 
tings that  the  law  requires  to  be  ready 
when  he  comes  over  the  rail.  He  glanced 
about  deck ;  two  old  dredge-baskets  caught 
his  eye.  He  frlanced  throuj^  the  list;  th^ 
were  not  included. 

"Tea  deeiare  this  as  your  full  and  true 
list?" 

"Yes." 

'*It  is  not  complete.  You  will  consider 
your  veflsel  under  detention." 

The  violation  was  merely  teclinical,  but 
the  vessel  was  fined  $5,000.  The  com- 
pany wrote  and  e^lained.  Next  week  an> 
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other  ship  was  fined  a  like  amount.**  The^ 

company  sent  down  a  special  agent  to  ex-  ■ 
plain.   He  arrived  in  time  to  appear  in  ^ 
oomrt  when  the  third  Tesael  was  fined  a  « 
third  $5,000.    The  company  laid  off  all  , 
ships  and  cast  about  for  means  of  getting  • 
an  uudei'standing.    Since  the  Americans 
now  ignored  all  Gkrmani  sent  as  command- 
ers  or  Jij^'cnts,  the  company  chartwed  my 
steamer  imder  the  Danish  tiag. 

"At  whatever  price/'  they  said, 
"smooth  over  this  asinine  blunder  and 
set  us  ripht." 

I  sailed  into  port  without  a  liist,  for  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  compile  a  "true 
and  complete"  declaration  of  all  persons, 
articles  and  fittings  in  cargo  or  on  board. 

The  greeting  I  got  from  the  boarding- 
officer  was  short  and  graff:  "Show  me 
your  list." 

"First,  Lieutenant,  you  must  take  a 
glass  of  whiskey  with  me." 

' '  No  sir,  no  sir  1  Show  me  your  decla- 
ration." 

"But,  Lieutenant,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"that  is  aj^ainst  my  ship's  rules.  The  first 
thing  an  officer  must  do  who  comes  aboard 
my  Yessel  is  to  drink  with  me." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said— and  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  a  smile— "if  it's  ship's  rules, 
we  must  observe  them." 

Tht  drink  was  the  best  that  eould  be 
had. 

"Now,  Lieutenant,  I  must  say  that  I 
can't  show  you  any  list  I  haven *t  made 

one  out." 

"What!  Nolistf  Don't  you  know  the 
law!" 

"Yes,  I  know  the  law  well  enough;  but 

in  the  first  place,  I'm  not  landing  here; 
I'm  going  out  again  in  the  morning.  In 
the  second  place,  I  eonldnt  make  out  a 
list  that  you  would  approve.  Those  an- 
chor ebains,  for  instanoej^  I  oonld  tell  you 


tbdr  weight  three  years  ago  when  fhegr 

came  on  board,  but  I  can't  tell  you  now. 
You  could  fine  the  company  for  that  as 
wdl  as  for  any  other  teehideal  violation. 
It  would  be  no  use  to  make  out  a  lisL 

Isn't  that  80,  Lieutenant  t" 

"Hem!"  said  the  Lieutenant  "Any 
Chinese  aboard!" 

"Sixty." 

"Violation  of  law  if  a  man  of  them 
lands.  Ton  imderstand  thatf  Well  hold 

you  strictly  responsible." 

"What,"  I  cried,  "hold  me  responsible 
for  sixty  Chinese?  You  can't  keep  them 
out  yourselves,  with  soldiers.  They'd  slip 
through  a  knot-hole  in  the  timbers  and  get 
oif.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Send 
a  squad  of  soldiers  on  board  at  my  ex- 
pense. T  '11  treat  them  first  rate,  give  them 
full  possession  under  their  officer,  and  do 
all  I  can  to  cooperate  with  you." 

**Very  good,"  said  he.  And  when  I 
suggested  a  second  glass,  he  found  the 
quality  good  enough  to  warrant  a  smile 
and  a  huid-diake. 

An  hour  later,  an  orderly  aboard  the 
government  launch  brought  me  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  officers.  "  You*re  no 
German,"  he  naively  explained,  with  an 
adjwtivc  decorating  his  sentiment.  At 
dinner,  before  the  national  toasts  were 
Teaehed,  the  "treaty  of  Jolo"  was  ar- 
ranged—merely that  the  captain  who  had 
offended  should  never  enter  the  islands 
again,  and  that  the  eompany  should  not 
be  further  pmalahed  for  hia  lack  of  taek 
and  sympathy. 

It  is  thus  that  the  prosperity  of  a  large 
commerce  may  depend  on  the  qoalities  of 
a  merchant-captain  sailing  in  remote  seas 
— and  perhaps  also  the  good  understand^ 
ing  between  repreaentauvet  of  great  na- 
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ILL  lovers  of  horses  should 
be  greatly  interested  in 
the  movement  very  re- 
cently started  in  several 
t  ities  of  this  country  by 
organizations  known  as 
Work  Horse  Parade  As- 
sociations, which  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  condition  of  work  horses.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  associations  to  induce  owners 
and  drivers  of  work  horses  to  take  more 


pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  animals, 
to  foster  their  humane  and  intelligent 
treatment,  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  horses  which  they  see 
daily  at  work  in  the  city  streets. 

The  associations  endeavor  to  further 
these  ends  by  means  of  annual  parades,  in 
which  all  work  horses,  except  hack  and  cab 
horses,  may  be  entered  in  competition  for 
prizes.  The  horses  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  business  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, prizes  being  awarded  for  good 
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hard-workinp  condition,  docile  and  f,a'«tle 
manners,  and  for  comfortable  harnessing. 
Age  counts  in  the  horse's  favor,  not 
against  him,  and  other  thiups  being  equal, 
to  the  elder  horse  is  awarded  the  prize. 

For  many  years  such  parades  have 
taken  place  in  London  and  liiverpool  and 
other  large  cities  of  England,  where  they 
have  aroused  great  popular  interest  and 
have  been  a  leading  factor  in  creating  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  cmulaticm  in  the  own- 
ers and  drivers  of  British  horses,  which 
has  been  of  the  great(*st  benefit  to  the 
horses  themselves.  Pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  their  horses  has  proved  to  be  a 
stronger  incentive  than  a  purely  disinter- 
ested regard  for  their  wt-lfare. 

Previous  to  1902  practically  no  system- 
atic attempt  had  been  made  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  work 
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horses  in  this  country.  In  that  year  an 
article  appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper 
which  described  the  London  and  Livt'rp<M)l 
cart  horse  parades  and  advocated  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  parade  in  Boston.  Through 
the  efforts  and  perseverance  of  Henry  C. 
Merwin  and  the  late  R.  Ashton  Lawrence, 
the  Boston  Work  Horse  Parade  Associa- 
tion was  formed  and  it  was  decidecl  to 
liold  the  parades  on  Memorial  Day  each 
year. 

The  first  parade  was  held  on  May  30, 
1903,  and  was  an  immense  success,  as  the 
parades  of  each  succeeding  year  have 
I)roved.  They  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Boston's  "open-air  horse  .show,"  and  are 
attended  by  thousands  of  interested  spec- 
tators, who  come  from  miles  around  to  see 
the  horses.  The  parades  are  held  on  Com- 
monwealth Aven»ie,  Boston's  most  fash- 
ion a  b  I  e  thor- 
oughfart\  a  fact 
w  h  i  c  h  appeals 
to  the  pride  of 
the  hundreds  of 
drivei-s  who  en- 
joy drivini:  a 
fine,  well-condi- 
t  i  o  n  e  d  horse 
through  Bos- 
ton's  Back  Bay 
streets,  with  the 
ultimate  hope  of 
receiving  a  cov- 
eted blue  riblxm 
or  medal  or  cer- 
tificate. 

The  horses  are 
divided  into 
classes,  accord- 
ing to  i  n  d  u  s- 
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tries,  and  as 
many  ribbons 
are  awarded  in 
each  class  as 
there  are  en- 
tries, though  of 
greater  or  Iosh 
value.  Winners 
of  blue  ribbons 
receive  a  round 
brass  medal, 
which  can  be 
permanently  at- 
tached to  the 
harness,  form- 
ing a  badge  of 
credit  highly 
prized  and 
sought  for. 

Of  greatest 
interest  to  the 
public  are  the 
old  horse  cla.sses, 

which  are  arranged  in  two  divisions.  Di- 
vision one  is  o{)en  to  hoi*ses  now  in  active 
service  which  have  been  owned  and  used 
by  the  person  making  the  entry,  or  by  his 
prodoccssor  in  the  business,  for  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  entry.  In 
this  division  a  gold  medal,  valued  at  $20. 
is  the  first  prize,  offered  by  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals;  tlie  second  prize  is  a 
$10  medal,  offered  by  tbe  Animal  Rescue 
Ijeagiae.  while  Ibc  third  and  fourth  prizes 
are  medals  given  by  the  Parade  Associa- 
tion. Division  two  comprises  the  horses 
now  in  active  service  which  have  been 
owned  and  used  by  the  person  nuiking 
the   entn',  or   his   predecessor   in  the 
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business,  for  not  less  than  ten  years, 
nor  more  than  fifteen,  prior  to  the  entry. 
The  first  prize  is  a  silver  medal,  valued 
ai  $10,  and  offered  by  Red  Acre  Fann, 
the  interesting  home  for  aged  and  de- 
crepit horses  at  Stow,  Ma.s.sachusetts.  Sev- 
eral other  prizes  are  also  offered  by  the 
Ass<iciation  in  this  division. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  and  decorations 
awarded  to  the  horses,  certificates  are  pre- 
sented to  the  drivers  who  are  certified  by 
the  owner  to  have  driven  the  horses  shown 
by  them  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  entry,  provided  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  the  horses  are  ser\Mceably 
sound,  and  in  good  flesh,  condition  and 
spirits,  showing  that  they  have  been  well 
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and  gently  handled.  These  certificates  are 
highly  prize<l  by  the  recipients,  as  the 
drivers  realize  that  a  certificate  from  the 
Association  Is  the  best  possible  recom- 
mendation when  out  of  work  and  when 
applying  for  a  position.  Besides  the  cer- 
tificates the  Association  presents  a  bronze 
motlal  to  every  driver  whose  term  of  ser^'- 
ice  is  twenty  years  or  more,  while  the 


in  the  parades:  hucksters,  bakers,  con- 
fectioners, grocers,  bottlers,  launderers, 
milk  dealers,  provi.sion  men,  ice,  coal  and 
express  companies,  park  and  street  depart- 
ments—all are  represented  by  carts,  drays, 
trucks  and  caravans.  The  gayest  horse  in 
the  1905  procession  was  thirty-one-year- 
old  Ned,  who  capere<l  like  a  broncho  on 
receiving   a    blue    ribbon.    Miss  Eva. 


THREE  OLD  VCTERANS 

Carney  (richt),  08  ytiara  old,  41  yw  ot  wrvin*;  Foley  (left),  71  ywini  old.  42  yran  of  aemre;  the  hone.  21  yean.   AH  ihrre  witli  tiie 

Mine  ruoipany  unintflTuptedly 


Ilumane  Education  Society  offers  a  silver 
medal,  valued  at  $10,  to  the  driver  who 
has  served  the  longest  continuous  time 
with  his  present  employer. 

For  the  best  four-horse  team  in  the 
parade  the  Association  offers  a  gold  medal, 
valued  at  $25,  in  memory  of  the  late  R. 
Ashton  Lawrence,  first  president  of  the 
Bostf>n  Work  Horse  Parade  Assooiation. 

The  number  of  horses  and  drivers  in 
the  parades  has  increased  each  year.  In 
1905  nearly  eight  hundred  horses  were 
entered;  the  parade  was  five  miles  long 
and  four  hours  in  passing  the  judges' 
stand,  where  sixty  judges  were  kept  con- 
stantly at  work.  Two  men  with  mega- 
phones announced  the  names  of  the  win- 
ners to  the  throngs  of  spectators.  In 
many  instances  the  teams  were  crowded 
with  ynnng  people,  children  of  the  drivers 
and  their  friends,  who  were  ecstatic  in 
their  delight  when  their  teams  were  halted 
at  the  reviewing  stand  and  awarded  the 
coveted  blue  ribbon  or  medal  of  honor. 

All  kinds  of  industries  are  represented 


thirty-five  years  old,  received  the  special 
prize  for  long-continued  service. 

The  drivers  care  little  for  the  prize 
money  which  they  may  receive,  but  to  a 
man  are  anxious  for  honors  for  their 
horses,  and  indirectly  for  theni-sclves. 
Surgeons,  owners,  drivers,  horseshoers, 
and  lovers  of  horses  all  testify  to  the  good 
effects  of  the  parades.  Horses  are  Iwtter 
groomed,  harnesses  are  kept  cleaner,  and 
in  general,  teamsters  take  more  interest  in 
their  work.  The  parades  have  shown  that 
people  really  do  care,  and  that  it  pays  for 
owners  and  drivers  to  care,  whether  a 
horse  is  fat  or  thin,  sound  or  lame,  fresh 
or  exhausted.  To  reward  and  increase  the 
growing  class  of  drivers  who  have  affection 
for  their  horses  and  take  pride  in  their 
good  appearance  is  the  main  object  of  the 
Boston  "Work  Horse  Parade  Association. 

While  the  Association's  principal  func- 
tion is  to  organize  and  carry  out  the 
anmial  parades  and  competitions,  it 
hopes  to  be  able  to  do  more  and  more  for 
the  relief  of  work  horses. 


MEMOIUAI.  TABLET  OF  JOHN  X  ROCHK  K)RMER  MAVOU  OF  CHU  AGO 


This  tirnnK  tattlot,  0  <erl  «  inrhm  hnt  l>y  3  (trt  8  inch«B  wide,  it  plarrd  at  Ote  cnlrancr  to  Marlilnery  Hall,  I-p«rli 
!iMli|iiU>.  CliirsKo,  ii{  whirh  inHtitutiun  Mr.  Kurhr  was  onr  i4  llvr  truxtm.  On  ttvr  tup  floor  uf  MacliiiMTy  Mali  \a  une  ui  tiir 
Inncnd  limnar  foundrini  rdiiDH-ted  with  any  trcbniral  »rhiiuL  Thia  purtrait,  mudvled  by  li  8luart  Hintoti,  WM  oat  by  tlie 
■tiMirnla  <>(  (hr  liuititiitv,  and  in  the  bkrgnt  lirvNiae  roatint  ever  made  in  any  rducatiaaal  inatitutitm 


MEN  OF  THE  MONTH 


Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Sarrien 

Prime  Minister  of  France 

ACCORDING  to  the  French  journals 
M.  Sarrien,  the  new  prime  minister 
of  France,  is  the  counterpart  of  Warwick, 
Uu'  kintr-maker.  lie  lia.s  had  U)n;;  experi- 
ence in  making  and  unmaking  cabinets. 
For  some  years  past  he  hjis  been  averse  to 
taking  oflSce  himself  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year  he  has  consented  to  be 
prime  minister. 

Born  at  Bourbon-Lancy  in  1840,  M. 
Sarrien  practiced  law  at  Lyons  and  later 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1870.  Returning 
to  his  native  town  he  became  its  mayor  in 
1871.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Cha- 
rolles,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire 
in  1876,  and,  constantly  reelected,  be- 
came one  of  the  influential  members  of 
the  Radical  Left.    Made  president  of  the 


commission  of  the  budget  in  1884,  and 
minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs  in  1885, 
the  succeeding  years  brought  him  into 
prominence  as  a  cabinet  officer  in  a  series 
of  changes  due  to  the  fluctuating  charac- 
ter of  French  politics.  He  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of 
Freycinet,  January,  1886,  and  of  justice 
in  that  of  Goblet  in  l)ecemlx>r  of  the  same 
year.  The  portfolio  of  the  interior  was 
given  to  him  again  in  the  first  cabinet  of 
Tirard  in  1888  and  he  held  it  also  in  that 
of  Bourgeois  in  1896,  resuming  the  post 
of  minister  of  justice  in  Brisson's  cabinet 
in  1898.  He  has  been  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  deputies  several 
times. 

M.  Sarrien  appears  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  silent,  mysterious  but  po- 
tent personality,  whose  will  is  obsequi- 
ously regarded  in  the  appointment  of 
French  officials.    He  does  not  believe  in  a 
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policy  of  opposition  and  negation,  but  in 
making  "every  effort  to  meet  the  (leman<ls 
of  the  people  so  lonp  as  these  are  reason- 
able and  lepitiniat<'. "  He  favors  a  reform 
of  the  fiscal  system  of  France,  with  "a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden 
of  public  expenses  by  making  the  rich  pay 
in  proportion  to  their  riches." 


Sherburn  Merrill  Becker 
Mayor  of  Milwaukee 

YOrXCJEST  of  all  who  have  ever 
served  in  an  important  mayoralty 
office  is  the  Rcpultlican  suee«'ssor  of  Mayor 
David  Rose  in  Milwaukee.  Sherburn  ^Ier- 
rill  Becker,  who  is  reported  to  Im>  only 
twenty-nin«'  years  of  ajre.  Tlie  son  of  a 
millionaire,  he  went  to  Harvard,  but  left 
before  his  course  was  completed,  in  order 
Ut  be  married.  He  thiMi  traveled  ex- 
tensively. On  his  return  home,  when 
scarcely  past  bis  majority,  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  supervisor  from  one  of  the  city 
wards,  and  eleetetl.    One  of  his  first  ae- 


CHARUy  R  FRAX(  IS 
Unilfd  PtatM  Atnlmgxiidor  to  AiBtria 


tions  was  an  investiirati<m  of  the  printinp 
bills  of  the  county.  The  result  was  a  sav- 
ing' of  $.'15,(M)0  a  year. 

Elected  alderman.  Mr.  Becker  a^ain 
demonstrated  his  independence  and  his 
steadfast  opposition  to  jrraft.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  vote  on  the  (piestion  of  a  mu- 
nicipal li^'htiu}?  plant,  he  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  wishes  of  his  ward  con- 
stituents by  means  of  a  return  postal  can! 
poll,  and  then  voted  accordinjrly  although 
such  action  was  directly  counter  to  the 
interests  of  his  wealthy  friends.  His  de- 
feat of  Hose  is  regarded  as  a  triumph 
id"  honest  "practical"  politics. 


Charles  Spencer  Francia 
United  States  Ambasaador  to  Auatrii 

CHAKLKS  SPKXCKR  FKANTIS.  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Bellamy 
Storvr  as  amba.s.sador  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  has  serve<l 
an  apprenticeship  in  diplomatic  circles, 
having  been  American  Minister  to  Greece, 
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L  D.  KIS08LAND 

Prandent  of  the  Million  Population  Club  and  <4  ll>«  Mnniifaciuren' 
Anoriatiim  ai  St  IftMa 

Roumania  and  Servia,  December,  1900- 
1902. 

Mr.  Francis  was  born  in  Troy,  New 
York,  1853,  and  graduated  at  Cornell 
University  in  1877,  where  he  won  high 
honors  as  an  oarsman.  His  single  scull 
record,  made  'in  1876,  has  never  been 
equaled :  two  miles  in  13  minutes,  42% 
seconds.  His  initiation  into  diplomatic 
affairs  occurred  when  he  served  for  three 
years  as  secretary  to  his  father  while  the 
latter  was  Minister  to  Greece  during  the 
presidency  of  General  Grant. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
entered  till'  ofiicf  of  the  Troy  Tim^s,  owned 
and  e<lit«'d  by  bis  father.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade  at  the  composing  case 
there,  became  city  editor  and  manager, 
and  finally  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  .sole  ownership  and  the  editorial  di- 
rection of  the  paper.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Troy  he  has  been  active  in  state 
reform  movements. 


Wilford  B.  Hotftfitt 
Governor  of  Aluka 

WHuFORD  B.  HOGGATT,  the  new 
governor  of  Alaska,  is  a  Hcwsier, 


WILFORD  B  HOOOATT 

The  npw  (luvernor  uf  Akcka  and  port  owner  of  Urge  gold  mine* 
there 


forty-five  years  of  age.  For  eighteen 
years  he  was  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  navy.  When  but  thirteen  years  old 
he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Boonville  high 
schools  and  at  eighteen  he  was  graduated 
from  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  He  joined  the  navy  soon  after 
and  became  a  lieutenant  and  a  captain. 
Hoggatt  was  for  several  years  with  the 
surveying  party  in  Ala-ska  and  he  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  rush  for  the  Klon- 
dike, He  was  among  the  first  to  stake  out 
a  claim  and  the  famous  Jualian  Gold 
Mines  are  the  result  of  his  enterprise. 
Hoggatt  is  general  superintendent  of  the 
syndicate  controlling  these  mines.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Hoggatt  will  have  to 
give  up  his  stock  in  the  gold  mines  when 
he  takes  the  oath  of  governor  of  Alaska. 
He  has  already  asked  permi.ssion  to  move 
the  capital  of  Alaska  to  Juneau  from 
Sitka. 

Hogsratt  has  been  at  Wa.shington  for 
some  time  receiving  instructions  from  the 
President  as  to  his  work  and  intention.s.  It 
is  said  that  many  changes  will  be  made 
ill  the  (Mistoni  and  other  government 
otlHcitils  in  Alaska. 
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THE  MAKING  0¥  TO  MORROW 

HOW  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-DAY  IS  PREPARING 
FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-MORROW 


A  Settlement  for  jEx-Convlets 
By  w.  R.  Merrick 

"  TN  years  to  come  1  believe  religion,  hy- 
^  giene  and  ediieation  will  put  men  on 
a  moral  plane  where  they  will  not  eoininit 
crime ;  the  same  forces  will  develop  a  state 
of  feeling  whereby  the  mere  detection  of 
dishonesty  will  be  suffieient  punishment. 
In  that  age  it  will  si»ein  as  absunl  1o  itn- 
prisoQ  men  for  some  kinds  of  crimi^  as  it 
now  appeani  it  was  to  punish  women  for 
their  religious  beliefs  far  ba<^  in  the  un- 
enlightened days.** 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  result  of  over- 
wrought sentimentality,  much  theoriani; 
and  little  pnietife.  Tt  is  the  honest,  and 
many  believe  the  practical,  conviction  of 
a  man  who  is  a  leader  in  a  far>reaehing 
movement  for  the  elevation  of  the  viefims 
of  non-success  and  the  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley,  after  de- 
voting years  to  the  remaking  of  men  jailed 
in  Cleveland  and  alleviating  the  snfTerin^ 
that  follows  the  punishment  dole<l  out  by 
society,  has  undertaken  to  remove  the 
tarnish  from  the  records  of  enlprits  who 
would  do  better. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  workhouse 
pardon  board  of  Cleveland,  Mayor  John- 
son and  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley,  two  of  the  three 
members,  released  every  applicant  whose 
record  entitled  him  to  consideration.  The 
tearful  pleas  of  wives  and  motliers  wlio 
had  suffered  for  food  during  the  incarce- 
ration of  their  husbands  and  sons  were 
quickly  answered.  And  with  the  pardons 
and  paroles  went  pifts.  five,  ten  and  some- 
times twen1\ -five  dollai'H.  The  believers  in 
prison  bars  as  a  remedy  for  crime  pro- 
test id.  Tlien  they  condemned.  The  aid 
of  the  courts  was  .sought  by  judges  whose 
verdicts  wer^  upset.   The  pardon  board 

was  told  it  did  not  have  Ihe  power  to  Tree 
all  classes  of  prisoners,  but  the  right  to 
parole  was  not  removed. 

Curtailing  the  power  of  the  board  did 
not  handicap  its  work.  When  a  prisoner 


reached  the  workhouse  he  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  true  caliber.  If 
there  was  a  f?park  of  the  man  left  it  wa.s 
immediately  brought  to  the  surface. 
Kindness  took  the  place  of  cruelty.  There 
was  good  food,  nine  times  out  of  ten  bet- 
ter than  the  prisoner  had  been  aceustoined 
to  at  home.  There  was  the  iiighl  school 
with  a  practical  reformer  as  teacher. 
Tlionsands  of  men  learnt  fl  to  read  and 
write  while  serving  terms  tor  almost  every 
imaginable  crime.  They  left  tiie  work* 
hou.se  with  a  fe<-lintr  akin  to  that  of  the 
college  man  for  his  alma  mater.  The 
hardened  criminal  went  away  convinced 
that  there  were  a  few  goo<l  men  in  the 
world,  and  felt  encouraged  to  do  better. 

Backsliders?  Yes,  scores  of  them, 
enough  to  arouse  the  ire  of  tiiose  who 
would  protect  society  without  a  thou<:ht 
of  the  criminal  aud  the  cau.se  leading  up 
to  the  fall  of  the  offender.  But  the 
uffieials  of  tlie  workhouse  knew  that  so- 
ciety is  proteeied  a^aitist  the  criminal 
only  so  long  as  the  lawluvaker  is  conHned. 
To  lift  him  and  n>store  hira  to  his  proper 
plaee  was  the  aim  of  thi^  men  who  had 
undertaken  a  task  with  which  the  public 
evinced  no  sjmpathy. 

The  city  officials  established  a  boys* 
farm  in  the  country,  far  from  the  en- 
vironment that  sends  the  lads  of  the  city 
to  destruction.  Another  minister  was  pnt 
in  eharfre,  a  clerg>'man  of  the  same  t.\-pc 
as  the  Rev.  Ilarrin  R.  Cooley.  A  juvenile 
court  came  into  existence.  Boys  and  girls 
of  the  incorrigible  kind  were  released 
upon  promise  to  be  good,  an  official  father 
or  mother  being  given  charge.  The  boys' 
farm  cared  for  those  who  could  not  be 
controlled  by  trood  adviee.  encouragement 
and  improved  surroundings.  TIm  Imd 
boys'  school  took  charge  of  another  class. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  re- 
form is  the  reception  accortled  the  freed 
prisoner  when  he  goes  out  in  the  world. 
No  matter  how  great  his  desire  to  live  a 
iH'tter  life,  the  prison  taint  prejudices  em- 
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ployers  apainst  him  and  makes  him  nn- 
welcomed  by  workmen  who  have  never 
fallen  under  the  law's  ban.  He  is  an  out- 
cast, a  man  who  havinf^  fallen  once  can 
not  be  trusted.  The  mark  is  on  him  and 
once  convinced  that  he  can  not  find  honest 
employment  he  enters  the  confirmed 
criminal  class. 

"With  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Cleveland 
workhouse  officials  a  band  of  former  law- 
breakers has  formed  an  orpranization,  the 
essential  principles  of  which  are  self- 
effort  and  brotherly  cooperation.  To  re- 
store the  man  who  has  dropped  from  his 
place  in  society  is  the  association's  aim, 
tor  its  promoters  realize  that  the  prisoner 
who  has  lost  in  his  fall  from  honesty  or 
decency  must  recover  his  self-respect  be- 
fore he  can  be  of  use  in  the  world.  The 
workhouse  oflBcials  were  made  members, 
serving  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
work  of  carrying  out  the  released  prison- 
ers' ideas  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  themselves  and  to  attain  their 
ends  they  have  rented  a  home,  fitted  it  in 
comfortable  style  and  started  an  account 
in  a  savings  bank.  The  workhouse  parole 
officer  .serves  as  cashier.  Assisted  by  city 
officials  the  members  have  obtained  em- 


ployment. They  are  leading  honest  lives 
and  aside  from  helping  one  another  are 
now  engaged  in  rescuing  men  who  like 
themselves  have  failed  to  resist  temptation 
or  who  never  knew  right  from  wrong. 

Thugs,  crooks  and  drunkards  are  living 
together.  They  are  going  out  to  work  at 
honest  toil  without  the  public  .seeing  the 
tarnish  on  their  names.  Twenty-three 
men  form  the  colony.  Hidden  from  pub- 
licity's searchlight  they  go  their  way  un- 
molested by  prying  eyes.  Their  neighbors 
do  not  know  their  past.  In  no  way  does 
the  home  seem  unlike  the  several  other 
homes  of  bachelors  in  a  large  city.  Each 
of  the  family  d(K's  his  share  towartl  ma- 
king the  place  a  real  home.  They  are  prov- 
ing that  the  good  in  men  can  be  brought 
out  if  proper  methods  are  employed. 

The  police  judges  used  to  think  the  man 
who  now  manages  this  home  was  beyond 
redemption.  In  two  quick  jumps  he 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  the  extreme  limit. 
After  serving  several  long  terms  in  the 
workhouse  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  workhouse  schoolmaster,  H.  D.  Crane. 
Now  in  addition  to  managing  the  brother- 
hood colony  he  .sells  real  estate.  A  circus 
bum,  discharged  and  imprisoned  after  a 
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prolonged  drunk,  is  the  religious  superin* 

tetiitent  of  llu*  lioiiie.  lii  h  rtiachinc-slutp 
he  earns  three  dollars  a  day,  aud  at  uh^ht 
he  takes  charge  of  the  home's  religious 
meetings.  A  long  tenu  in  the  city  prison 
lifted  him  to  the  position  of  a  man  of  re- 
iipeetability.  The  chef  is  a  former  sailor 
who  reformed  in  the  workhouse  after  de- 
st  rtiiii,'  liis  ship  and  being  robbed  of  his 
all  wliik*  on  a  glorious  spree.  The  man- 
agement of  the  kitchen  at  the  home  is  his 
avocation.  His  main  work  is  the  running 
of  the  rooking  department  of  a  large  eat- 
ing house.  The  records  in  criminoli^y  of 
the  other  inmates  of  the  eolony  are  simi* 
lar,  sometimes  worse.  They  hnvo  tjone  to 
the  outer  edge  and  looked  over  the  abyss. 

The  brotherhood  had  its  beginning 
when  nine  men  paroled  on  promise  to  lead 
deeent  lives  joined  with  teacher  Crane 
aud  rented  three  small  rooms  near  the 
worichouse.  Unhindered  by  their  records 
flH'V  soutrVit  and  found  employment.  The 
furniture  was  paid  for,  Crane  having 
stood  responsible  for  the  bill.  The  w  ay 
to  honest  respectability  was  made  ea.sy  by 
the  supreme  ennfidenoe  of  Mr.  Crane  and 
Mr.  Cooley,  who  accepted  their  reform 
promises  at  par  value  and  recommended 
them  for  positions  ns  though  they  had 
never  been  behind  bars.  A  part  of  the 
earnings  of  eaeh  man  went  into  a  fund  to 
maintain  the  home.  The  strict  by-laws 
wore  lived  up  to  rigidly.  Not  a  man  fell 
from  grace. 

The  eommnnity  frrew  and  inrew,  making 
larger  qnartprs  nrcossnrv.  Crowded  out 
<if  the  three  rooms  tlie  men  rented  a  house. 
They  and  the  men  whose  influenee  took 
them  out  of  prison  and  removed  the 
sfiema,  know  where  the  home  is.  The 
public  can  not  lind  it.  No  t  ilfort  is  made 
to  keep  men  in  tin'  home.  The  members 
leave  when  the  di-sin'  scizos  tliciii.  The 
spirit  of  the  home  follows  them  and  a 
large  number  return  regularly  to  partici- 
pate in  the  religious  services.  Tlie  docu- 
ment which  every  man  signs  before  he  is 
taken  in  says: 

"Jesus  Cliiist  is  the  head  of  this  house. 
Thi';  AssDciatir.n  slwdl  Ix'  flif  rcllnwship 
of  those  who  love  to  serve  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  That  although  we  can  not 
think  alike,  we  shall  love  alike.  Plenty  to 
ttso  find  none  to  waste  shall  be  the  .slogan. 
No  man  who  is  not  a  total  abstainer  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  ot^nization." 


Newspapers  Printed  on  Board  of  Oe«aa 

Liners 
By  Max  A.  R.  Brunncr 

FOR  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
the  passenger  om  board  of  the  ooetn 

steamers  has  seen  newspapers  which  were 
printed  on  board  during  the  journey. 
Through  the  invention  of  the  wireless 

telcKraph  the  production  of  moh  papers 
has  been  made  possible,  and  the  pas.seng<'rs 
are  no  longer  entirely  cut  ofif  from  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 

Ihii  to  say  that  the  first  newspaper 
printed  on  board  of  a  steamer  only  ap- 
peared with  the  invention  of  the  wireless 
ti'lctrraph  wonld  be  erroneous^.  Such  pa- 
pers have  existed  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Germany  introduced  this  new  branch  of 
the  press.  However,  I  must  admit  that 
those  bulletins  of  the  earlier  days  were 
more  or  less  occasional  editions,  and  did 
not  appear  regulaily. 

As  fiir  as  T  i-aii  asctTtahi.  the  first  paper 
of  this  kind  appeared  on  board  of  the 
liner  Augusta  Victoria,  belonging  to  the 
Hamburg- American  Steamship  Company, 
find  was  yirinted  on  a  pleasure  cruise  to 
the  Orient.  The  bulletin,  which  was 
''edited  and  printed  without  any  responsi- 
bility."  rcadu'd  the  nniiiber  of  thirteen 
copies,  and  the  contents  were  very  int»  r 
csting.  They  showed  what  varied  literary 
genius  can  be  found  in  raeh  a  erowd  of 
excursionists. 

The  editions  appeared  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  seven  days,  and  bore  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  ship  then 
was.  The  appeal  of  an  anonymous  editor 
to  the  eontribntors  was  met  sneeessfolly. 
All  kinds  of  things  could  be  found  in  the 
pas?es.  as  stories  (withont  end),  reports 
of  journeys,  poems  (gi>od  and  bad),  rid- 
dles, puzzles,  and,  last  but  not  leajit. 
queries  and  replies.  A  space  wm"?  -iKo 
reserved  for  notices  from  the  steaiiiship 
company,  as  well  as  from  the  passengers, 
such  as  Lost  and  Found,  birthday  and  en- 
gagement announcements,  even  those  of 
births.  Pas.sengers  willin<,'ly  sent  in  their 
contributions,  induced  by  an  occasional 
note  from  the  editor  that  this  AmiKsfa 
Victoria  BitUeiin  was  the  only  paper  of 
the  world  which  did  not  own  a  waste- 
paper  ba.sket.  In  the  colnnuis  for  useful 
things  one  could  often  find  hints  on  good 
liealth  while  on  board.  A  remedy  wsw 
also  made  known  whieh  apparently  would 
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never  fail  in  the  battle  against  the  well 
known  seasickness. 

The  newspaper  was  protluced  by  means 
of  a  rapidly  running?  printinp-press  which 
had  been  designed  especially  for  use  on 
board  of  ships. 

In  the  following  years  the  publication 
of  this  kind  of  papers  seems  to  have  l>een 
given  up.  But  with  the  year  1904  the 
papers  appeared  again,  and  not  only  on 
the  Hamburg- American  liner,  Augusta 


In  the  summer  of  the  year  1903,  the  first 
trials  of  Marconi  telegraphy  were  made 
for  practical  use  with  big  transatlantic 
liners,  steamers  of  British  companies  such 
as  the  ("unard  Line,  in  Liverpool,  the  Ked 
Star  Line,  in  Antwerp,  American  Line, 
Liverpool,  Allan  Line,  in  (JIhsl'ow,  also 
foreign  companies,  as  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Compagnie  CJenerale 
Transatlanti(jue,  North  German  Lloyd, 
and  so  on,  until  nowadays  more  than  fifty 


IN  THK  KITCHEN  OF  THK  K.\-t11.\VI(TS'  HOME 
One  of  Ibc  brothfrhiiud  is  thr  r<>ik 


Victoria.  On  board  of  the  Pretoria,  a  bul- 
letin appeared  under  the  title  Courier  for 
Steamer  Pretoria  and  Vicinity.  Another 
paper  was  Mi<lni<fhtsnn,  an  independent 
organ  of  the  "Northcap  Italists, "  printed 
on  board  of  Prinzessin  Victoria  liouise.  on 
a  trip  to  northern  Europe.  The  picture  of 
a  glowing  midnight  sun  was  artistically 
reproduced  under  the  heading.  Another 
paper  was  the  illustrated  bulletin.  Meteor, 
which  was  published  on  board  of  the  pleas- 
ure steamer.  Meteor,  September.  1904. 
This  paper  was  ably  compiled,  and  con- 
taine(l  photograpbs  of  the  captain  of  the 
ship  and  the  conductor  of  the  exoirsion 
party.  Reproduction  and  i)rinting  were 
done  in  neat,  faultless  manner. 


big  steamers  have  been  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus for  wireless  telegraph. 

The  question  now  jusked  is:  How  the 
news  received  from  land  l)y  a  pa.ssing  ship 
can  be  made  public  to  the  passengers?  At 
first  the  news  was  written  or  printed  on  a 
bojird,  in  the  corridors  of  the  boat ;  mostly 
iti  the  rooms  of  the  first  cabin.  But  soon 
four  of  the  steamship  companies  publishe<l 
bulletins.  They  appear  now  regularly, 
and  are  printed  on  a  go<Ml  grade  of  paper 
in  clear,  neat  type.  Always  telling  the 
pa.s.s«'ngcrs  some  news,  they  are  expected 
and  read  by  them  with  {jreat  interest  and 
attention. 

The  wireless  messages  from  land  and 
from  other  steamers  which  often  are  pa.s.s- 
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iiif?  at  a  considerable  distance,  are  the 
principal  contents  of  such  papers.  How 
much  this  kind  of  communication  is  al- 
re&dy  in  use  at  present  is  shown,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  copy  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  Hull(  tin,  printed  on  board  of  the 
Deutschland.  The  boat  made  the  eastward 
journey  from  landmark  to  landmark  in 
five  days,  ten  hours  and  forty-three 
minutes.  Durinfr  the  trip  the  Deutsch- 
land was  daily  in  communication  with 
stations  on  land  or  with  other  steamers. 
No  day  pa.sse<l  without  exehanpinp  mes- 
aafsen  between  land  and  west  bound  steam- 
ships that  were  passingf.  miles  away,  in  the 
open  sea,  at  a  distance  of  a  <lay's  journey 
from  any  eoa.st.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
trip  the  Deutschland  spoke  with  two 
land  stations  near  New  York ;  during  the 
nifrht,  with  three  Atlantic  liners.  The 
second  day,  with  four  other  ships;  the 


The  VI 


third  and  fourth  days,  with  one;  and  the 
fifth  with  two  steamers. 

The  Haniburu-American  Line  prints 
everythiuK  in  (Jennan  and  English;  first, 
the  Marconigrams  of  the  London  Renter 
Bureau,  then  the  movements  of  other 
ships,  and  also  other  notices  important  to 
passenfjers.  The  Transatlantic,  American 
and  Red  Star  Sews,  which,  of  course,  only 
appear  in  English,  print  also,  occasion- 
ally, anecdotes,  puzzles,  advertisements, 
etc.  The  headings  of  the  papers  are  made 
on  land,  before  the  journey,  and  are  often 
artistically  designed  and  reproduced  in 
two  or  more  colors. 

A  .step  forward  in  the  development  of 
such  papers  has  been  made,  apparently,  by 
the  Cunard   Line.    The  Cunard  DaUy 
BulU  tin  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  contains  a  feuilleton 
and  many  advertisements.    Mast  of  its 
contents  are  printetl  on 
land,  while  the  wireless 
mes.sages  are  insert e<l  in 
the  blank  pages  during 
the  journey.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  papers 
mentioned    that    is  not 
given  away  free,  but  can 
l>e  bought  on  l>oard  for 
2V.   ixnice.  or  5  cents. 
The    printing  -  press  is 
mostly  fed  by  one  man. 
He  is  kept  rather  busy, 
for  not  only  the  bulletins, 
but  the  daily  bills  of  fare, 
concert  programs  and  the 
like  are  printed  by  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  on-lward-shij)  news- 
|)apers  are  the  Iwginning 
of  a  press  which,  with 
the  improvements  made 
in  wireless  telegraphy, 
will  l)e  developed  more 
and  more.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  the  pas- 
sengers will  find  on  Iviard 
of  all  ocean  liners  their 
daily  papers,  telling  them 
what  is  happening  in  the 
world  during  their  jour- 
ney. How  will  the  law 
regarding  the  press  bo 

^i^ificAm*rt«in  fl^P'^*".*'  ]^  '^"^'^  papers? 

A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  (TNARDERS  '  ''j*^      indeed  an  inter- 

it  equiralent  to  an  eight^tory  baildwc.   Nnte  ihr  drvkiuni  wnl  un  liMrd  ihnr  ubipi  ''^^^ ' ^rT  QUestion. 
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Dress  Reform  In  Japan 
By  Ernctt  W.  Clement 

AKKAIi  start  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  matter 
of  dress  reform  for  women  in 
Japan.  The  beginning  of 
the  movement  is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  desire  for  a  more 
convenient  costume  for  the 
stu(h>nts  of  the  Woman's 
University.  Tokio.  At  the  re- 
(|uest  of  President  Naruse  of 
that  instituti«)n.  Mi.ss  Kara 
fi.  Smart,  Secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  submitted  de- 
HifPM  for  a  reform  dress 
which  should  combine,  so  far 
as  possibh*,  the  ^ood  points 
of  both  the  Occidental  and 
the  Japanese  costumes.  As 
Mi.ss  Smart  has  herself  ex- 
plainetl,  there  is  no  use  in 
disc>issin<r  the  practicability 
or  the  wisdom  of  supplanting 
the  much-lauded  "graceful, 
artistic,  native  costume,  the 
kimono,"  by  a  foreigni/ed 
costume.  "The  fact  remains 
that  the  Japanese  women  and 
girls  are  denmnding.  and 
most  emphatically,  a  chanirc  in  their  attire, 
and  this  change  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  They  ask  to  Iw  helped  in  nuikingthe 
desired  change,  and  for  us  to  give  them 
something  that  appeals  to  their  common 
sense,  that  gives  greater  freedom  of  mo- 
tion in  their  ever  increasing  activity,  that 
is  becoming,  and  that  is  also  foreiirnized. " 

This  problem  was,  of  course,  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  has  not  yet  been  etitin^ly 
solved;  for  there  will  inevitably  be  many 
changes  before  an  absolutely  suitable  <'os- 
tume  can  be  obtained  for  the  Japanese 
women  in  this  transitional  period.  But  a 
pood  beginning  has  been  made,  which  is 
often  half  the  battle.  And  in  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem,  the  demands  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  have  had  thor- 
ough consideration. 

Moreover,  "a  careful  study  of  the 
Japanese  younsr  woman  has  been  made, 
ever  bearing  in  mind  the  demands  of  the 
times  upon  her  and  those  which  are  Hkcly 
to  be  made  as  she  enters  more  fully  and 
completely  into  the  greater  and  broader 
field  for  usefulness,  which  the  present  era, 


THE  NEW  COSTI  ME  FOR  JAPANUSK  WOMEN 

with  its  enlarged  opportunities  and  in- 
crea.sed  responsibilities,  must  neces.sarily 
require  of  her  who  is  to  be  the  mother 
and  home-maker  of  the  nation." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  co.stume  recommended;  it  is 
enough  to  give  the  outlines.  That  for 
winter  is  as  follows:  (1)  A  suit  of  part 
or  all  wool  underwear,  extending  from 
n«'ck  to  wrists  and  ankles.  (2)  A  pair 
of  bloomers.  (3)  A  short  underwaist. 
(4)  A  lomr  petticoat.  (T))  Outside  gown, 
the  waist  and  skirt  sewed  together  at  the 
"division  line."  For  spring,  autumn  and 
summer,  the  costume  will  be  varied  in 
amount  and  in  material  to  suit  the  milder 
weather. 

Almost  all  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
new  costume  are  made  in  Japan,  so  that 
the  expense  is  not  excessive,  as  would  lie 
the  case  if  imported  material  were  largely 
used.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made 
with  factories  to  turn  out  these  garments 
as  cheaply  a.s  pos.sible.  And,  of  course, 
those  who  can  not  afford  even  manufac- 
tured articles,  can  make  their  garments 
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at  home,  according  to  patterns  which  will 
be  furniithed.  It  is  said  that  "chaniiin<; 
efTcets  are  prochu'wl  by  nsiu(?  dilferent 
styles  of  triiuiuiug  and  other  accessories." 

Although  this  reform  dress  is  planned 
to  imt'f  tho  n('(>(Is  I'sjiccinlly  of  students, 
its  use  will  not  be  confined  to  that  class  of 
girls  or  women,  but  will  spread  through- 
out society.  With  chang«a  in  the  life  and 
socinl  rplatinns  of  Japiun'sc  wnnton  will 
come  the  need  of  a  dilferent  and  more 
convenient  costume.  For  the  past  two 
years  it  has  br.  ii  i|tii1f  imf icrjililo  Ihnt  the 
number  of  young  girls  wearing  European 
costume  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
This  means,  not  the  inunediate,  but  the 
ultimate,  "passiii'^r  of  tho  kiniond, "  even 
in  Japan.  The  rising  generation  of  girls 
will  heeome  accustomed  to  at  least  a  modi- 
fied Enrnpenn  pnstnme.  And  the  inevit- 
able result  will  be  that,  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  dress  reform  for  women  will 
have  made  great  progress  in  Japan. 


Airleultural  Co-Operatton 

By  Annie  E.  S.  Beard 

FARRIERS  in  Denmark  have  learned 
by  experience  the  practical  value  of 

cooperation.  So  great  a  success  have  they 
tiiado  of  it  Hint  farmers  in  other  countries 
iirc  stinlyiiiii  thcii'  UR-tluMls,  with  the  pur- 
pose ot  inaugurating  the  system  among 
themselves.  The  Danish  butter  and  etrg 
cooperative  society  will  serve  as  u  good  ex- 
ample of  the  work  done.  The  membership 
of  this  one  organization  numhers  thirty 
thousand  farmers.  Fifty  dairies  are  rep- 
resented by  it,  antl  the  butter  nuulo  at 
these  is  sent  to  the  headquarters  at  Esb- 
jerg  to  be  blended  arnl  maiie  of  unifr)rm 
quality  before  its  exportation  to  England  : 
four  million  pounds  of  it  are  shi{)ped 
every  year  by  this  society. 

Tlio  farmers  send  in  ever>-  week  thfir 
supplies  of  eggs,  each  one  bearing  the 
name  of  tlie  farmer,  the  district  and  the 
dntf.  s(i  tliai  liad  ones-  Tiiay  ho  t!-ni-i^<i  back 
to  the  sender.  The  lirst  proet.'.ss  the  eggs 
iinderpfo  is  that  of  testing.  They  are  put 
on  perforattnl  trays  which  are  placed  over 
a  sfioiiL'  eli'drif  licrht  confined  within  a 
wtKxlt'ii  sink,  ill  a  dark  room.  The  good 
are  thus  easily  and  quickly  separated  hy 
tli'Mf  iiriL'iitiH'>;s  oTiil  flr-nrnos-s:  from  the 
bad  which  are  dull  and  muddy.  A  tine  is 
imposed,  for  each  bad  egg,  on  the  farmer 


who  sends  it.   The  price  is  regulated  by 

weight,  not  by  number,  and  is  paid  weekly 
in  aeeordanee  with  the  market  rate  in  Lon- 
don or  Copenhagen. 

To  prevent  a  glut  in  the  market,  quanti- 
ties  of  e^'gs  are  preserved  in  great  vats  of 
lime  and  water  having  an  air-tight  cover- 
ing of  water  glass.  These  are  sold  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  and  prices  are  gootl. 
The  farmer  is  thus  saved  from  loss  by  hav- 
ing to  sell  when  prices  are  low. 

This  particular  organization  has  been 
in  existence  about  ten  years  and  has  there- 
fore proved  its  right  to  be.  It  handles 
about  $2,500,000  a  year,  and  the  business 
is  still  growing. 

The  initial  action  in  starting  one  of 
these  cooperative  societies  is  of  interest. 
The  farmers  who  unite  in  it  undertake  to 
supply  a  certain  amount  of  produce.  T'> 
rn'm^  the  money  required  to  start  the 
necessary  plant  each  farmer  signs  a  note 
which  makes  him  individually  responsible 
for  the  whole  amount  of  money  needed. 
This  plan  would  appear  to  be  a  risky  one, 
but  actual  experience  has  proven  it  to  be 
<n1)solutely  safe.  Tt  is  easy  with  one  or 
two  hundred  such  notes  to  borrow  the 
money  needed  to  start  the  plant,  at  a  low- 
rate  of  int«*rest,  and  the  concern  spet^lily 
iMMomes  profitable  to  the  fanners  inter- 
ested. 

The  management  is  entrusted  to  a  chair> 

man  and  a  small  committee  who  give  their 
services  for  very  small  compensation, 
and  appoint  a  skilled  manager  who  trans- 
acts the  busdness  details.  At  the  end  of 
each  ycHr  a  *;tateniont  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses is  made  out,  all  expenses  are  paid, 
including  interest  on  loan  and  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  profits  arc  distributed  to 
each  farmer  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  produce  he  has  sent. 

The  benefits  <lerived  from  this  cooper- 
ati\r  iiii'lhod  are  mainly  these:  Kaeh  pro- 
ducer, whether  large  or  small,  is  enabled 
to  dispose  of  hist  product  at  the  minimum 
of  expense  and  the  maximum  of  profit. 
Il)stablished  grades  of  excellence  and  a 
uniform  quality  bring  better  prices  and 
encourage  a  grovring  market  for  the  prod- 
uce. 

Fruit  growers  in  England  are  pursuing 
similar  methods  and  are  finding  them 

profit  a)  lie  American  farmers  ini<:ht  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  like  meth- 
ods. 
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Science 

G«*l0i7.    Earth  Histur^,  by  T.  C.  Cbamberlaiu 

and  R.  D.  Balialnny.  Yob.  II,  lit  "Pp.  mi- 

092,  xi-624.  Now  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Tbe  magoitoda  of  tha  vndartaUiig^  the  mu* 
tatico  of  tlM  ftttfhors  and  the  Inerauringly  ini' 

portant  poaition  of  Amtrieans  in  the  Bludy  of 
geological  phenomt-tm  vost  thcst-  two  voluiiios 
vith  interest  and  iinportatiee.  Aeconlinji  to  the 
putbors,  "the  three  volumes  are  deiiigtied  to 
fonuBh  the  basis  for  a  jaar'a  work  in  the  last 
part  of  the  eoUega  ooana^  or  in  tha  earlj  part 
of  a  gradtiate  eoarao"  .  .  .  "No  attoaipt 
hag  been  made  to  make  these  volumes  a  manual, 
and  the  details  of  the  gevlogj  of  individual 
regions  will  not  be  found  in  them. ' '  The  authors 
alw)  recogniie  masj  departures  from  praetieea 
eomraoii  to  wiiten  in  mteroatic  geology,  eneli 
Hi-  thn  larger  emphasis  laid  on  hypotheses,  the 
ititrtxluction  of  new  terms  in  classification  and 
th(i  intentional  emphasis  of  certain  perindn  and 
the  relatively  slight  treatment  of  others.  With 
these  and  other  changes  goes  u  marked  change 
in  Btjyle  wtaieh  has  added  maeh  to  tlw  readabb* 
neat  of  the  work. 

These  dfparturos  from  the  nciepted  methods 
liavp  their  eflfect  upon  the  work  and  enter  into 
any  ostimato  of  it.  As  the  volumes  of  the  work 
t.ow  staad,  especially  the  second  and  third,  they 
present  a  niitiire  of  tort-book,  manual,  mono- 
graphic, apologetic  and  lecture-note  writing.  All 
are  good  in  their  plac-eft,  but  their  mixture  makes 
iJie  volumes  questionably  serviceable  as  a  text- 
l>n«k  for  undergraduate  students.  As  for  the 
trained  layman,  he  may  discriminate  the  stylos 
Init  fail  to  tell  when  the  treatment  becomes  apol- 
ogette  or  eontrary  to  tbe  generally  aeeepted 
views.  These  different  methods  nf  treatment, 
while  diminishing  appreciably  the  vahie  of  tbo 
volumes  to  the  general  public,  render  them  more 
interesting  to  thf^  specialist,  since  they  preaeat 
new  theories  nr  old  facts  in  new  lights. 

The  chief  criticism  that  can  be  made  eonoem- 
ing  these  Totames  Bes  in  tbe  fact  that  many 
views  and  interpretations  are  here  presented  in 
a  work  for  the  public  which  have  not  reeeivwl 
the   s.-i  tut  im:   nf  the  majority   nt   thr    r.  i-M;_rni/i 

authoritieii  in  the  science.  Thus  the  authors  give 
the  planetesimal  modification  of  the  nebular 
hypothesia  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  "its  first 
fbll  statement  with  innstrations, "  in  the  second 
volume,  piviny  more  pages  to  its  discussion  than 
to  tbe  more  generally  accepted  views.  Again, 
the  authors  raise  to  the  major  rank  in  their 
diseassion  of  the  varions  periods  of  tbe  earth's 
hietory  tbe  Mlsslarippian,  Pennaylvanian  and 
Comanchian  "periods,"  thereby  modifyiot;  the 
scope  of  the  term  Cretaceous  and  practically 
elimiaatiag  tbe  old  team  Carbonifeirons  in  ipito 


of  the  fact  that  a  special  committee  appointed 
u  few  years  ago  by  the  United  States  (?eolo>;- 
ical  Surv.  y  deridtnl  tht-ce  questions  to  the  eon- 
trary.  Minor  eritieisms  of  Himilar  charaetcr 
might  be  made  regarding  tbe  treatnunt  of  •ob' 
ordinate  roattera. 

A  second  class  of  eritidsms  of  tbese  volnmes 
text-hook  i)r  work  of  refen m  i ,  lies  in  tbe 
jiliim«t  complete  ignorinf^  of  all  of  tho  classic 
work  iif  foreii,ni  ^rnlu^ists  who  eatablished 
much  of  the  general  geological  time  scale  before 
the  geolugy  of  xVmerica  was  known.  Many  of 
the  major  geological  terms  now  used  in  geology 
originated  or  were  worked  out  abroad,  and  yet 
seanely  a  reference  to  any  foreign  works 
exeept  a  few  tttandanl  text-lx>ok8  can  b©  found 
in  these  volumes.  The  student  further  must 
still  go  to  European  text-books  or  special  papers 
to  gain  an  adeqoato  knowledge  of  tbe  geology 
of  A^in.  Africti,  Austialia,  Sovtb  Amerieat  and 
even  Mexico. 

A  third  i-lasx  of  i  ritiri-iii>  applieablp  i<<  the 
volumes  arises  from  the  unevenncss  of  treatment 
of  the  different  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
and  of  the  different  areas  of  tho  American  con- 
tinent. Thus  as  much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
Pleistocene,  a  subdivision  of  the  Cennzoic,  as  to 
the  entire  Mesozoic,  although  the  time  interval 
is  much  shorter  and  the  questions  of  glaciation 
had  been  treated  somewhat  fnllj  in  tbo  discoo' 
sion  of  tbe  FBrmian. 

Yet  it  fhould  be  emphasized  that  the<«e  and 
other  methods  of  treatment  whidi  are  certainly 
open  to  Herioiis  criticiHin  in  any  text-hook  on 
the  subject,  have  been  adopted  intentionally  hy 
the  authors  in  order  to  bring  out  certain  polnta 
which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volumes 
The  finely  introdneed  hypothetieal  interpreta* 
tjons  have  made  the  book  more  interesting  read- 
ing and  may,  perhaps,  lead  the  reader  to  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  of  tho  origin  of  the 
woll-knowQ  geologic  facts,  Tbo  hypotheses  also 
show  tbat  generally  accepted  explanations  are 
not  tbe  only  (wes  wbieb  might  be  applied  ta 
given  eases.  The  introdnetion  of  Ibe  extended 
di-ii  iiH'iion  of  the  origin  nf  the  earth  permits  a 
full  and  clear  presentation  of  the  noteworthy 
jihinefcaimal  hypothesis  proposeil  by  tho  senior 
author.  Should  this  interpretation  in  the  course 
of  time  prove  to  be  tbe  true  one,  the  pobHcatioa 
of  these  volumes  will  be  looked  back  upon  88  of 
genninely  opiM-h-rnHki ng  iniportaiiee. 

Tli>-  -ii'.inty  t  r>  ;( t  iii'Ti t  nt  furt  ij^n  ;irr';i>i  gives 
relatively  greater  opportunity  to  treat  the  bia- 
t  ry  i  f  the  Aineriean  etintinent.         attempt  has 

been  made  so  to  arrange  tbe  matter  that  one 
may  gain  sneh  a  history  witboot  the  peroral  of 

the  entire  work.  The  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
geography  of  tbe  continent  at  different  periods 
baa  been  anieeeasfnl  and  tbe  bypotbetieal  napt 
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nf  America  add  much  to  the  interest  and  greatlj 
aid  tiie  stadents'  er&sp  of  the  Keneral  relationa. 
The  nnefl  as  laid  down  are  not  final,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  Himilar  hypothetical 
limits  given  iu  the  critical  "Lethea  Qeognos- 
tica"  of  Freeh,  but  they  represent  the  results 
of  a  careful  digMtion  of  the  now  known  f!RiCtC> 
Another  important  featoie  of  then  vohniM  to 
the  elaborate  attempt  to  present  a  readable  and 
consistent  biologric  history  of  the  earth's  inhabit- 
ants and  the  changes  in  climati-  wlmh  ihe  earth 
has  underi;one,  so  far  as  these  can  be  read  from 
the  changes  in  lantl  and  Ma  and  organic  forms. 

More  important  than  any  other  part  of  the 
entire  work  to  the  naaterfy  treatment  of  the 
I*ieistoeeno  by  the  authors,  who  iire  lirtfer  qual- 
ified than  any  others  iii  America  to  pret^mt  the 
results  of  the  many  investigations  on  this  the 
shortest  and  moit  interesting  period  in  the 
earth's  history.  Over  two  hundred  page«  are 
devoted  to  its  discussion,  and  the  clear,  well- 
proportioned  and  complete  presentation  of  the 
physical  history  and  iife-'levehipment  of  this 
|>cri(i<l  will  (ir4)Vc  a  liistiiig  enntrihiition  to  tnir 
knowledge  of  the  factors  which  have  influenced 
ee  potently  the  present  natural  environment  of 
nan.  Nowhere  in  the  range  of  geological  liter* 
ature  will  be  found  a  better  presentation  of  the 
essential  facts  dealing  with  the  presence  and 
effects  of  the  preat  ice  sheets  which  covered  the 
American  I'onunctit  liiiring  this  jterioil. 

Heredity  to   Royalty.    By  Frederick  Adams 
Woods.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co,  Pp. 

Sin, 

This  volume  is  an  interesting  ami  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  heredity.  Royalty 
is  used  as  the  only  avsitoble  material  for  a  re- 
search that  requires  known  pedigrees  and  char- 
seteristies  on  lioth  the  patemiu  and  natemal 
pmIcs  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  remoteness.  The 
primary  object  of  the  volume  is  to  determine 
ilic  ^-liaro  in  (ho  formation  of  mental  and  moral 
character  taken  by  here<lity  as  compared  with 
environment  and  free  will.  The  work  is  hassd  SB 
the  toterrelated  royal  families  of  eleven  conn- 
tries  of  Europe  and  eontains  the  namee  of  over 
three  thoiiwind  person.*.  Kight  hundred  and 
tliirty-two  individuals  nre  siilijocted  trr  a  careful 
study  and  prnded  from  one  to  ten,  according;  to 
their  mental  and  moral  traits  It  is  ujion  the 
correctnemt  of  this  grading  that  the  vahie  of  the 
book  dep<'tidf«.  That  it  msy  be  impartial  and 
not  the  judgment  of  the  anthor,  the  grading  is 
olitained  by  taking  the  average  of  all  the  char- 
actfri/ations  and  adjectives  given  in  the  bio- 
gmphical  dictionaric!",  histories  and  conti-mpo- 
rury  opinions.  There  is  a  complete  bibliography 
with  references  for  any  who  are  skeptical  about 
the  decisions.  In  going  over  the  foutesa  ebap- 
tern  doToted  to  a  study  of  the  dSfferent  fandHes 

the  fact,  that  is  forced  upon  the  reader  i«  the 
kindre<l  of  genius  in  spite  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  opportunity  and  environmout.  In  other  words, 
geniases  come  to  small  groups  of  correlated  per- 
sons. There  Is  also,  to  gvneml,  a  «listiiir(  cor- 
relation between  the  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
Uie  high<»-  the  virtues  the  higher  the  totelleei. 
The  iueritanes  of  phyiieat  txaito  to  shown  by 


over  one  hundred  portraits  in  a  striking  way. 
The  method  used  by  Dr.  Woods  m  arriving  at 
the  final  conclusions  is  mathematical.    Bneh  an 

exact  tind  convincing  proee-^  rri  .ites  arguments 
for  the  strength  of  heiredity  so  forceful  that  one 
hardly  dates  diqiate  them. 

  I 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has 
published  a  second  edition  of  Vries's  great 
treatise  on  "Species  and  Varieties"  ($3  net).  i 
The  wijiniticatice  of  this  volume  was  reifigniz<^i 
upon  its  appearance  in  1904.  The  call  for  a 
wcond  edition  gave  the  eppoitnnity  for  certain 
ehangei  and  eorrsetioaSi  ainie  of  which  aie 
vital.  The  experimental  work  of  De  Vries  has 
been  of  very  lar^;e  importance  in  modifying  and 
supplementinir  the  work  of  r>arwin.  The  pnhlie 
is  under  oh!ii;atioii  to  the  Open  Court  Publi-hu  l' 
Company  for  the  appearance  of  this  work  in  the 
present  form. 

The  old  family  doctor-book  has  passed  a«ay 
snd  in  its  place  there  Is  Aiming  a  new  Uteratnre 
on  personal  domestic  hyi,Mtiie,  prepared  by  men 
of  SM'ientific  training  aii>l  tmhewing  old  wives' 
f:il>!es  and  neighbors'  nostrums,    A  good  exam- 

£le  of  this  new  class  is  "Nature  and  Health," 
y  Edward  Curtis,  A.M.,  M.IX,  professor  in  C6- 
lumbia  University  (Ilenrv  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York).  His  hook,  in  laiimi.ttre  rolieve^l  of  tech- 
i;ti  :il  Mild  prot'es-ional  teriiis.  (dearly  disciJH^i-s 
the  laws  of  brejit  hiii^.  eatinj;,  seeing,  hearing, 
elothiiig.  etc.  'I'lie  ehapter?<  are  plain  essa3rs  on 
nature's  way  of  health  and  the  possibilities  of 
arlapting  our  modem  selves  and  circujastaneea 
to  it.  Many  a  home  would  he  healthier  if  ito 
suggestions  were  adopted. 


Art  and  Literature 
History  of  American  Patottog.     By  Samuel 
Isham.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp. 
073.  19  net 

This  volume,  the  third  in  the  series  on  the 
"History  of  American  Art,"  edited  by  .John 
C.  Van  Qjrkc,  is  the  fltst  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  consider  ear  aationiu  art  from  the 
earlieet  known  records  down  to  the  present 
time.  From  the  very  beginning  the  various  for- 
eign achools  have  so  strongly  inllueuced  the  de- 
vehipment  of  paintinjj  in  this  country  tlint  it 
Uu»  been  auyttitng  but  loi^ical,  and  ofTer^i  only  an 
intricate  tangle  to  the  hititorian.  Mr.  I^^ham  has 
not  besn  content  with  criticism  confined  to  a 
ehmnologieal  Ust  of  painters,  but  has  analyzed 
with  masterly  !nxit;hf  the  influences,  sourct^t  of 
insfiiration,  ^rowtli  and  transitions  of  native 
taste  an<i  art.  He  pets  at  the  big  causes  and  con- 
ditions that  fostered  or  hindered  onr  art  dnrtog 
the  past  century. 

Altboiuh  an  artist  himself  be  does  not  write 
of  Ameriean  judgment  in  art  matters  with  the 
intolerance  of  an  artist  who  finds  that  it  mak*-?* 
many  brancheti  of  iiis  craft  ctimmereially  worth- 
less. Tho  difficulty  presented  by  the  deadly 
commonplaceuess  of  much  of  the  early  woi^ 
has  been  happily  overeome  by  sacrificing  nntoter- 
eetina  criticism  to  entertaining  accxiunts  of  some 
of  this  men  whose  fives  have  been  more  of  a 
myth  than  a  rsaU^.  Even  oaa  wbess  art  ap< 
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pxeciation  lasts  only  for  a  stroll  through  an 
eihiUtion  gallery  epQld  not  fail  to  find  interest 
in  lb,  Isham  'a  story  of  some  brilliant  genius  or 
peneraring  stndeat.  In  «ontf  dering  the  woik  ot 
tbe  n«n  wlioM  naniflB  appear  In  the  eatalogoea 
of  mnflcrn  exhibitions  the  account  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  gives  way  to  a  more  compl«»t« 
criticism  of  his  work.  This  criticism  contains 
oothiug  disconcerting  to  the  uninitiated  but 
dearly  sbowi  the  ability  of  the  author  in  the 
technieal  matters  of  art.  The  book  is  hand- 
lomely  bound  in  red  and  gold  and  is  illustrated 
with  photogravures  and  half-tones  that  would 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  colonial  paintars. 

Nero.   By  Stephen  Phillips.   New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Oompnaj.  Pp,  200L  $L25  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  play  from  Stephen 
Phillips  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  present 
work  (loee  ni  '  ■  to  \ye  po8a«^s«'d  of  quite  the 
breadth  of  treatment  of  '•Ulysaes"  and  hardly 
appeals  to  the  reader  as  did  **The  Son  of 
Mvid."  The  popolar  mind  hM  iluuped  np  its 
opinion  of  Nero  with  eondderable  dnrHnenms, 
ar.r!  ^fr.  Phillips interpretation  ia  not  particu- 
Lirly  liilT.  rcMt  from  that  of  other  people.  lie 
enij-ihri'dzes,  li- ,  r,  Iho  twofold  (rido  of  Nero 
and  he  is  particularly  succeasful  in  displaying 
tbo  deterioration  through  which  he  passed.  As 
a  Wvterieal  picture  <<N«ro"  fe  naUjr  illiuninat- 
ing  «ad  wfll  help  any  stvdmt  to  n  dealer  real* 
inatleB  «f  tin  eethette  ^nant^  natasn. 


Clyde  Fitch's  "The  Girl  With  the  Green 
S^es"  (seventy-five  cents  net)  has  been  issued  in 
book  form  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  and  pives 
the  literary  critic  an  opjiortiinity  for  r  i,  Acd 
study  of  the  modern  playwriter's  metlinds,  A 
reading  of  the  book  will  show  the  difference 
between  a  piece  of  literature  on  and  off  the 
stage.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  I^teh  has  spoiled  a 
tolerable  tragedy  to  make  an  indifferent  comedy. 

The  latest  volume  by  Augustine  Birrell  "In 
the  Name  of  the  Bodleian"  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  pp.  312,  fl  net),  contains  twenty -seven 
essays  written  fal  a  style  so  alluring  that  one  U 
Inciygted  to  iwonnend  it  heartiify  to  every  ime 
withoat  refiarfl  to  the  snbjeet  nbrtter.  Bnt  the 
appeal  of  the  essays  is  especially  to  the  honk- 
lover,  and  evon  the  clarifying  comment  and 
many  anecdotes  might  fail  to  disperse  the  dust 
of  old  libraries  for  some  readers.  Bcceiit  publi- 
cations saggait  the  observations  of  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  etsm  hot  with  tUa  eieeption  the  ae- 
eentoation  b  of  the  hoolddi  rather  than  Hter- 
sry  element.  The  first  and  longest  essay,  and  the 
one  from  which  the  volume  takes  Its  name,  is  an 
interesting  account,  v.lt],  much  curious  informa- 
tion, of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  libraries, 
the  Bodleian.  The  charm  of  books  rather  than 
the  hobbj  of  fizat  editiona  is  the  pervading  t^/ixit 
of  the  volwoe  and  will  be  appredated  by  every 
bibliophile  and  book  collector. 

There  are  few  better  examples  of  beautiful 
bookmaking  than  the  volume  by  Caroline  L.  Han- 
son, "Couches  and  Beds  of  the  Greeks,  Etrus- 
cans and  Romans"  fThe  University  of  Chicago 
Frees,  $4.50  net).  The  volume  is  a  collection  of 
plates  lllostrating  the  different  types  of  couches 
«Md  b7  the  aadeat  mrld,  aa  well  aa  a  very 


careful  study  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  plates 
are  exceptionally  beautiful.  The  volume  is  to 
be  commended  to  all  those  interested  in  Arts 
and  Crafts  and  should  furuish  a  number  of  ad- 
mirable motives  for  decoration  as  well  aa  fumi- 
ture. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Krehbiol,  the  eminent  mu- 
sical critic,  as  translator  and  editor  of  the  little 
TOlnme,  "Beethoven"  (New  York:  B.  W. 
Hnebeeh,  $1  net),  compilc^l  by  PVederieb  Kerst, 
adds  value  to  the  work.  The  hundred  papes  nf 
Beethoven's  own  words  and  oj>iiiionH  cuni'eriunjj 
vita!  {)rob)ein8  of  life  and  his  art  give  one  a 
better  understanding  of  the  man  than  many  a 
larger  biography. 

The  anther  of  this  series  of  bcUliant  eseiiji^ 
"In  Peri!  of  Change,"  by  C.  P.  G.  Hasterman 
(B.  W.  HeuBch,  New  York,  net  $1.50).  is  the  liter- 
ary editor  of  the  London  Daily  Xtu  s  and  also  a 
well-known  lecturer  on  social  and  economic  sub- 
jects. The  book  takes  its  title  from  its  last  essay. 
The  thouehtfOl  man  will,  first  of  all,  be  interested 
in  the  theme  mnning  through  several  of  the 
essays,  the  inner  meaning  of  the  great  move> 
ments  that  are  now  tnlang  place  in  English 
social  and  political  life.  Ho  traces  the  return 
from  imperialism  to  nationalism  and  sees  the 
promise  of  positiveL  formativo  tendencies  in 
English  thought.  His  charaeterfaationB  of 
modern  literature  are  striking  and  oonvineing 
and  his  analyses  illuminating. 

Andrew  Ijung  contributes  to  ScriV)ner'8  "Lit- 
erary Lives"  the  volume  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott 
($1).  The  series  would  havo  been  incomplete 
withoat  such  a  vohime^  bnt  after  Loekhart  one 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  anything  new  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  novelist.  But  it  is 
something  to  liave  Andrew  Lang's  opinion  on 
any  Bubje<-t.  and  particularly  upon  Scott.  As 
his  estimates  are  generally  discriminating  and 
often  pi<piant,  his  volume  ia  good  reading.  And 
It  contains  some  verjr  treoeliant  renaarke  iqwopea 
of  our  machine-made  novels. 

Any  ono  caring  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  writer  of  the  best  fanciful  verse 
ill  America  would  do  well  to  read  his  latest 
rckme,** The  Fairy  6odmother-in-hiw ' '  (Charles 
Seribnerls  Sons,  $1).  Whether  the  reptitatlon 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Tlcrford  depends  more  upon  the 
humor  of  his  verse  or  the  accompanying  pictures 
is  hard  to  say.  At  any  rate  both  are  eqoaQy 
clever  and  each  improves  the  other. 

mndiu  Noble  &  Eldridge  (New  York,  60 
eeata),  have  vabliBhed  in  eonveaient  form  a 
boQk  entitled  "The  Most  Popnhir  Homeflongs,** 
selected  by  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble.  This  selec- 
tion contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs  with 
music,  and  includes  patriotic,  sentimental  and 
religions  songs,  as  well  as  national  hymns  of 
other  nations. 

A  very  pretty  edition  of  James  Whiteomb 
Riley's  "Songs  o'  Cheer"  is  that  gotten  up  by 
the  Bobbe-Merrill  Company.  It  is  effectively 
and  lavishly  illustrated  by  Will  Vawter  and  the 
pictures  are  very  delicately  repr<i<luced.  The 
songs  are  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  merrimesL 
and  breathe  a  most  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
optimism.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  good  cheer,  and 
printed  in  good  style  on  handsome  paper,  thia 
coUeetion  Imom  a  ipeeiaUlj  aeeeptaUe  ^ft»book. 
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History  and  Education 
Irish  History  aad  the  Irish  Questloo.   By  Gold- 
win  fladth.  Now  Totk:  Meaare,  PUIHps  A 

Co.,  1905.    Pp.  viii  +  L'70.   $1.50  lu-t. 

Some  foTij  years  ago,  under  the  title,  ' '  Irish 
History  and  tlM  Iririi  Character,"  tbere  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smith  a  little  book 
which  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  The  ptir- 
j  :  (  f  this  earlier  work  was  to  show  the  infln- 
ence  of  Irifth  history  npon  Irish  character  and 
te  «|ab)ii?h  the  niaetfcal  eoDcluaiou,  "that  the 
lODZQsa  of  Ireland^  towowa  ware  to  be  found  ia 
aatoivl  drenmstaage  and  Mstorieal  aeddent  a> 
much  HP  in  the  crimes  or  r  ilif'  nf  man,"  and 
that  chujity  and  reconciliation  must  be  the 
antecedents  of  nuy  possible  solution  of  this  prr- 
petoal  problem  of  British  statesmen.  Tho  pres- 
ent work  is  an  attempt  to  expand  this  onrlier 
tlMbb  It  ia  therefore  not  a  Ustoiy  of  Ireland 
aad  OQgfbt  not  to  be  judj^ed  as  sneh.  In  fact, 
iTio  njithor  expressly  disclaims  any  puq)ose  of 
writing  history.  He  aims  rather  simply  to  trace 
in  rough  outline  the  succession  of  orenta  thai 
enp^ain  the  present  situation. 

waiving  then  all  questions  of  overstateamit 
or  even  misstatement,  of  offhand  judgments 
with  which  the  pages  bristle,  one  must  confess 
that  li"  !ia9  struck  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
"Irish  question "  than  most  writers  of  recent 
times,  who  have  written  with  the  dust  of  con- 
fliei  ia  their  cgrea.  The  aTerage  American  reader 
at  least  irill  ibd  ntaeb  to  eommead  in  the  eoa- 
clufilon  that  the  Irish  q^f'tinn  is  at  bottom  an 
economic  question  and  that  nature  must  come 
ir  for  her  share  of  censure  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  brave  people  of  the  little  island.  This  does 
not  mean  that  human  wickedness  is  to  be  ex> 
cased  or  that  the  injnetiee  perpetrated  bgr  the 
agenta  of  tyranny  is  to  he  extenuated,  but  it 
helps  us  to  understand  and  puggcsfs  a  possible 
remedy  as  against  future  siiflferinir.  The  book 
might  do  good.  But  unfortri  iti  1y  ll  -  men  who 
ought  to  profit  most  by  it  will  read  it  only  to 
rau  at  the  author  or  to  niisrepreeeat  Ids  poal- 
tJen* 

Panama  to  Patagonia.  By  Charles  M  r.  y  p,  r 
Chicago:  A.  C.  MeClorg  ft  Co.  Pp.  xz,  6m. 
#2.50  neL 

Mr,  Pepper  is  one  of  oar  most  intdB(eat  newa- 
paper  eorrespondenta.  His  volume  npott  South 
Ameriea  is  a  splendid  illnstration  of  ivhat  nemk 

paper  corresjiondents  may  do  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent literature.  With  the  Panama  Canal 
ever  before  us,  the  information  whieh  ho  gi^es 
OS  regunling  Bouth  Aniurioa  is  very  timely.  His 
volume  is  not  as  elaborate  in  many  ways  as  tho 
one  of  William  £.  Curtis,  published  several 
years  since,  but  it  carries  the  story  of  South 
American  development  a  step  farther  11  opens 
up  a  region  which  is  practically  unknown  to 
American  citizens,  and  does  it  in  a  very  capti- 
vating fashion.  Mr.  Pepper's  pegee  fairly  brisUe 
with  facts,  hot  they  are  eo  weu  handled  aa  te 
lend  solidity  to  his  story  without  spoiling  its 
rapid  eonrse.  The  vnlnme  is  an  excellent  sample 
of    l'"r'kri:;i,ki:itj    a'l'l    in'ifiunH    pome  admimble 

pictures  and  maps.   As  a  whole  it  oogbt  to  con- 


vlaee  eonuosereial  America  that  the  aoathart 
eontiaent  of  the  weetsm  hemi^hm  ia  well 
worth  evItimtiBg. 

Tezt>book  in  the  History  of  Education.  By  Paul 
Monroe,  Ph.D.    New  Yorli:   The  MaemillaB 

Co.   1905.   Pp.  772. 

The  purpoese  of  the  anthor  of  Ob  volnme  avs 

set  forth  in  the  preface  as  follows:  '*(!)  to 
furni-oh  a  body  of  historical  facts  snlBcient  to 
iiwv.  t!io  "tinlfiit  cmcrete  materi:il  from  which  to 
form  generalizations;  (2)  to  suggest,  chiefly  by 
classiOeation  of  this  material,  Intarpmlatloas 
such  aa  will  not  consist  merely  tn  «naap|MNrted 
generaHsations;  (3)  to  give,  to  Bone  degree,  the 
flavor  nf  the  original  sources  of  information; 
(4)  to  make  evident  the  relations  between  educa- 
tional di  I  f  h  [  Trient  and  other  afipects  of  i  hc  iur* 
tory  of  civilization;  (5)  to  deal  with  educational 
tendencies  rather  than  with  men;  (6)  to  ahoir 
the  eonneetion  between  edneational  theoij  aad 
aetnal  aehoelwovk  ia  ita  hiatorieal  deveteipnwat; 
(7)  to  snggeat  niatioas  with  pwwat  edneational 
work." 

This  is  an  ambitious  program  for  a  text-boe^ 
but  this  is  not  an  ordinary  text-book.  In  the 
more  than  seven  hundred  pages  there  ti  eootldned 
an  admiraltle  fnlfihaent  of  this  pfognua.  Of 
Uatorinl  facts,  there  ie  a  sweep  that  begina  with 
primitive  life  and  education  as  "  non-progresiriTe 
adjustment"  and  ends  with  the  present  eclectic 
tendency  in  its  efforts  t  fuse  the  scientific,  the 
psychological  and  the  sociological  phases  of  edu- 
cation and  to  provide,  thereby,  the  broadest 
haaia  for  the  aolntion  of  tlie  problenia  of  interest 
aad  effort  on  the  part  of  the  eUId,  aad  the  har> 
monizatlon  of  the  interests  of  the  indiridual  and 
society.  As  for  classifications  of  materials  the 
pi.-m  of  the  auth<w  it  logisal  aa^  ia  the  main, 
nut  far-fetched. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactoiy  element  in  the 
treatise  ia  this:  that  edocation  is  ssen  to  be 
everywhere  and  atwaya  a  fitting  for  Bfs;  aad 
that  the  methods,  the  subject  matter  of  edoe^ 
tion  and  the  machinery  of  the  educational  process 
are  seen  to  depend  upon  the  content  of  the  con- 
ception of  life  held  by  the  people  of  any  ag«. 
So  that  progress  in  education  is  first  of  nl!  prog- 
ress in  lUe  itself,  which  progress  finally  expresses 
itself  la  more  vital  methods  of  pnttlaf  the  flUld 
iato  poSBSMion  of  that  life. 


H.  Bompas  Smith,  VLA^  is  the  weH^knowa 

head  of  Queen  Mary's  School  at  Wt^lpnll,  Fng- 
land.  His  meaty  little  book,  "Boys  and  Their 
Management  in  acht  ol  "  (  Longmans  Green,  New 
York ) ,  has  in  mind  the  general  conditions  preva- 
lent in  boys'  sehoolB  in  that  country,  the  form 
and  the  form  master  organisation  of  the  eehool- 
room  in  particular.  But  he  makee  a  earefnl 
study  of  the  character  of  boys  from  eight  to 
nineteen  y^rs  of  age  and  gives  a  numtier  of 
lucid  and  helpful  snggeatieBB  oa  thslr  ae«r> 
sight  and  discipline. 

^'TUringa  of  the  Padfle"  (The  Magmfflaw 
Company,  (i2  net)  tells  iif  a  thrilling  maaaer 

the  romnntic  stories  of  the  men  who  first  eame 
to  these  shorf?  friTTi  tlin  farther  Wp?t,  or  rather 

East.  These  adventurers  of  the  Pacific  were  all 
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•out  of  the  sea  and  this  account  of  their  voy- 
agMBBdesDloitBhUAtasteof  tlic8altmv«.  Tbe 
Mok  is  di^ded  into  three  parts,  <<T1ie  BnsBlua 

on  tbe  Pacific  Const,"  "Thf  A  iiTicana  and 
The  Euglish, "  as  Drake,  Cuok,  (ifiiy,  etc.,  and 
"The  DeTelopinent  of  tho  Pacific  Coast  Fur 
Trade."  There  are  numerous  illustrationa, 
aome  of  thMn  of  great  historic  interest.  The 
tlmdiness  of  the  kMok  is  «vid«iiL  when  the 
^nat  empiTO  on  tbe  coast  leads  ns  to  ask  as  to 
its  hefniininps.  TVith  mieh  a  book  in  hBBCli  SO 
boy  nceil  Jook  for  othor  "thrillers." 


Fiction 

The  PortreeTe.  By  Eden  Fhillpotts.  New  York: 
The  MaemiUan  Gompany.  Pp.  452.  $IJH). 
A  volume  hy  ^fr.  Phillpotts  is  Houiothiii^  of 
an  event  in  the  literary  history  of  a  year.  While 
then  is  a  cert:un  Kimcncss  in  his  work,  it  is 
a«T«r  earelna  and  is  alwaTS  craftamanlika  Tho 
present  Tohinw  la  not  aa  somber  as  his  "Secret 
Woman,"  but  the  story  begins  in  happiness  and 
ends  in  tragedy.  The  center  of  tho  plot  is  a 
woman's  determination  to  have  revenge  upon  a 
man  for  not  loving  her.  The  story  is  laid  in 
Dartmoor  and  there  is  in  it  the  fieelin^  of  nators 
as  well  as  the  subtle  suggestive  treatment  which 
wo  have  learned  to  expect  from  Mr.  Fhillpotts. 
But  surely  Dartmoor  men  are  not  always  like 
tho  Portreeve,  papsinpr  from  single-hearted  hup- 
piness  to  murderoui  r  nity,  and  all  Dartmoor 
women  are  not,  like  the  beantifal  Primrose,  re* 
knilMS  in  revenging  an  imagined  intnlt. 


E.  Phillips  Oppeobeim  lias,  if  possible  told 
a  better  story  than  ever  in  **A  Maker  of  His- 
tory" (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $l.f50).  It  is  a 
story  of  a  young  Englishman  who  happens  to 
SCO  tho  secret  meeting  between  the  C^r  and 
Kaiser,  and  also  happens  to  find  a  sheet  of  paper 
upon  whieh  some  notes  of  the  meeting  were  writ* 
ten.  From  that  time  on  liis  life  was  a  succes- 
sien  of  adventares.  Deteetlves  of  every  sort 
Rha(!ow  him,  arrests,  kidnappings,  sudden 
deaths  follow  each  other  with  a  Dumaslike  ra* 
pidity  until  the  reader,  all  but  hypnotised^ 
reaches  a  denouement  worthy  of  tbe  plot. 

Margaret  Potter's  new  book,  "The  Genius" 
(Harper's,  #1.50),  shows  a  decided  growth.  Her 
work  Is  no  longer  overlaid  vritb  encyclopedic 
knowledfje,  and  the  pt()ry  is  far  more  eon-vincing 
than  that  of  porue  of  her  previous  works.  The 
(•eniuH  is  a  Tfussinn  musii  lan.  the  son  of  the  head 
of  tlie  department  of  secret  police.  At  first  an 
offleer,  he  is  forced  from  tbe  service,  and  after 
manj  terrible  atxoggles  becomes  a  great  com- 
poser. It  wonld  not  be  difflcnlt,  even  if  the 
writer  had  not  ealled  atfention  to  tht-  fm  t,  to 
»««•  in  certain  places  that  tho  historical  ehara*  tor 
back  of  the  plot  is  Tchaikowsky.  lbs.  Black  has 
given  an  exceedinglj'  vivid  pioture  of  Russian 
RodftI  Hfe,  but  all  detdls  are  kept  severely  and 
admirably  subject  to  the  development  of  the  life 
story  of  the  hero.  Notwithstanding  tho  tragedy 
of  his  life  and  the.  successive  disappointments 
with  which  he  seems  to  be  dogged,  the  volome 
!•  not  gloomy,  bat  is  suffused  with  sentiment. 
Tha  publishers  aiuoaee  tbat  it  is  one  of  a 
tdlegr. 


Harpers  are  pvbUsbing  a  series  of  novelettes 
which  contain  aome  capital  reading,  aa  wodd  be 
expected  f^om  tbe  general  editorship  of  Mr. 

Ilowells  and  Mr.  Alden.  Tho  first  vohimo  in  the 
series,  "Their  Husbands'  WIvch"  ($\),  con- 
tains stories  by  a  number  of  wn  j  r^j,  among 
Mhom  are  Mark  Twain,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
and  Qcorgo  Hibbard.  These  stories  have  ap* 
peered  in  the  magazine  form,  but  are  alb^^etber 
worth  reprinting  in  pemmnent  form. 

There  are  more  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
efwupcs  in  fJeorpe  Morton's  "Edge  of  Hazard" 
(Bobhs-Merrill  Co.,  $1.30)  than  in  any  book  that 
has  appeared  in  a  twelvemonths.  It  keeps  tbe 
reader  on  edge  from  cover  to  cover.  Its  here 
is  a  young  Bostonian  who  goes  to  Siberia  to 
take  charge  of  a  trading  station  just  befc  '* 
tho  outlireak  of  the  KuBSo- Japanese  War.  1  i 
njcets  Ihissian  spies  and  Japanese  spies,  rescues 
Russian  princesses  and  Russian  Jews,  is  all  but 
Jailed  bv  Chinese  bandits  and  Russian  nihilist^ 
and  finally  disappears  with  a  Busdan  princess  in 
bis  arms.  We  felt  obliged  to  criticize  rather 
severely  Mr.  Horton's  previous  book  as  not  quite 
worthy  of  himself.  In  the  present  volume  he 
has  moved  out  into  the  class,  none  too  largci,  of 
men  who  can  tell  a  story  with  literaiX 
the  atmosphere  of  verisimilittide. 

"Tbe  Eternal  Spring"  is  tbe  lalset  vohune 
by  Neith  Boyco  (Fox,  DufTicld  &  Co.,  $1.50). 
It  fs  altogether  without  episode  or  dramatic 
incident,  yet  it  holds  tho  reader  hy  lis  lii:inan 
ap{)eal  as  well  as  by  its  technic  Stripped  of 
all  its  conversations  tho  jdot  il  very  simple 
and  tenuous  the  stoiy  of  how  a  man  of  thirty 
ceases  to  love  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  and  faUs 
in  love  with  a  girl  who  fears  sho  may  be  insane. 
Mrs.  Hapgood  has  made  the  most  of  situations 
and  her  C(mver?«ations  seldom  are  too  literarv  to 
be  natural.  And,  best  of  all,  she  has  given  us 
a  clean,  Hweet  stoij  of  tbs  eoaqoeat  of  love 
over  morbid  fear. 

Hooghton,  IdUKn  ft  Company  have  Issoed  a 
third  and  revised  edition  of  that  remarkable 
novel  "Sturmscc, "  and  a  pixth  edition  of 
"Calmire"  (.*1..''.0  each).  What  gives  particular 
significance  to  the  new  editions  is  that  they  are 
published  with  the  name  of  ibe  antbor,  Henry 
Holt.  ' 

In  ^'Barbara  WInslow,  Bebel*'  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  $1..'50),  Wizabeth  Ellis  has  given  os  "a 
tale  of  dangers,  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering,  yet 
of  i-ome  merriment,  of  courage  and  of  great  hap- 
piness withal."  To  this  description,  with  which 
t  tie  antbor  in  h»  pteface  comes  to  tbe  assistanee 
of  the  everworkea  reviewer,  it  should  be  added 
that  tbe  volume  contains  a  really  good  story 
crnterinp;  about  the  punishment  meted  out  by 
Li  rd  Jeffreys  upon  those  countifle  in  ihigland 
which  rebelled  against  King  Jaamk  It  onlta 
repays  reading. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  bave  issued  a  new  editton 
of  Bertha  Von  Suttner's  "Ground  Arms" 
(#1.25).  Henewed  attention  is  given  to  this 
book  now  by  the  fact  th.Mt  the  author  has  just 
Wn  awarded  the  Nob»  l  Peace  j^rize  of  $40,000. 
The  book  has  had  a  very  large  influence  in  ma* 
king  war  unpopular,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbat 
tbe  new  edftion  will  make  Ha  influence  even 
n-.ore  widespiead  among  EDgliah-sneakiiif  peo* 
pie. 
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United  States 
AtpotMtmeniM.'-'Ma.tA  19.^Pmddent  Boom- 
Tdt  wnt  to  tbe  Sennte  tbe  nomination  of 

Charli*  S.  Fnmris,  former  Amcricnn  ^fini8te^ 
to  Greece,  nn  .'^mb:l^'>i:l(lo^  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Casualties.— }<\iiTi-h  1(1.  —  Twenty-one  persons 
killed  in  a  collmon  on  the  Denver  A  Bio  Or&nde 
Bailroad,  tmntj^flve  nilea  treat  of  PimIi^  Oo1o> 
lado. 

--March  19.— Fifteen  deatlut  ramlted  frora  a 
heavy  snowstorm  in  the  San  Juan  mining  dis- 
tiicta  of  Colorado. 

— March  20. — Six  livos  lost  because  of  wreck 
of  veaaela  in  atom  off  tbe  New  England  eoast 

— Mareli  22.— Ten  minera  kOlea  and  twentj* 
five  itijured  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  shaft 
of  tliL-  (Vntury  Coal  Compflny,  at  (Vntury,  fifty 
mile**  south  of  >"airiii(int,  Wost  Virj;iiiia. 

Coflj7reM.— March  19.— Tbe  House  approved 
the  ConanUur  Befom  Bill  aa  aaMikdad  pgr  tiie 

—April  2.— Tbe  Hooae  passed  the  "peraonal 

liability"  bUI. 

Cnwe.— l^larch  28.— David  E.  Sherrick,  former 
aiuJitor  of  Indiana,  Rfnlcncrd  to  thr  ((onifcntiary 
for  cinbczzleoiont  of  $120,000  of  state  funda. 

DeafhA— Hareb  17.— Johann  J.  Meat^  the  an* 
archiat. 

— Manb  20.— 'Jamea  Uilla  Peirce,  Peridna  pro* 
fessor  of  aathflOMtiea  and  •atnmomqr  at  Bar* 

vard. 

—  March       Hn.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  anthor^ 

aged  sixty-six. 

—  March  22.— Robert  Ogden  Donmni^  a 
mona  chemiat,  aged  eigbty-two. 

—April  5.— Eastman  Johnson,  portrait  painter, 

aged  eighty-one. 

—April  8.— Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  Protdst* 
ast-Episcopal  bishop  of  Oregon,  aged  eighty-five. 

—April  IL— Nathaniel  Bonthgate  Shaler,  dean 
of  the  Lawrence  Sdentilfe  Behool  at  Arvard, 
pcolopist  and  author. 

Edumtion,  —  March  27.  —  Andrew  CarnoKio 
gave  $2,000,000,  in  atMition  t  '  i  ri  '/in  pifts, 
for  the  maintenance  of  tho  Carno^jic  tochnictil 
schools. .  .  .Tnske^'oe  lnf»titute,  Alabama,  re- 
edvea  beapeat  of  $665,000  in  will  of  Andrew  T. 
Dotger,  of  8onth  Orange,  New  Jeraef. 

/fisufflnrf.— Mari'h  17.— Trnstcofi  of  the  New 
York  Life,  who  wore  nieniherB  of  the  Finance 
Coinmitteo  in  ISnC),  1900  and  l'.!04,  dwideJ  to 

Say  back  the  $14^,000  presented  to  the  Kepub- 
can  campaign  funds. 

-Mnrch  23.— The  Mntnal  Life  Inanxanoa 
Company  filed  bill  in  anlt  agdnat  ffiehard  Ife- 

Cunly.  its  fornur  president,  for  recovery  of 
$3,3 7 0,34 !.()(;,  with  interest,  as  tlamages  for  his 
"unfaithfulness  and  neglect." 

—  March  28.— George  W.  Perkins,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Life,  nrr«rted  and 
charged  with  larceny  of  $48,702.50  of  the  com- 
pany 's  funds  for  use  in  a  political  campaign. 


—April  4.- The  New  York  State  Assembly 
passed  several  bills  recommended  by  the  Arm- 
strong investigating  conmittee,  including  one 
prohibiting  renting  by  agents^  and  one  penal- 
izing more  effectively  the  fahdfleation  or  omis- 
K:oa  of  material  antriaa  ia  the  hooka  of  the  coif* 
panics. 

Zxi&or.— March  20.— A  joint  convention  of 
coal  opetatora  and  miners,  held  at  Indianapolis 
voted  te  refer  the  wage  question  to  a  joint 
aeale  committee  of  miners  and  operators. 

—March  23.— The  reinstatement  of  the  1903 
scale  of  wagea  nfoaad  hy  tiia  eoal  opetatei*' 
convention. 

—  March  29.— Ooal  operators  and  minera 
failed  to  reach  agiaeimat;  160,000  mincra  in 
the  ttiree  avthradte  dlstrieta  ordered  to  enspend 

work  pcndinfT  a  meeting  of  tho  miners'  scalo 
committee  and  that  of  the  anthnu  lie  operators. 

—  April  2.  — Three  linndn  il  and  fifty  coal  mines 
in  Illinois  cloned.  Tho  mines  controlled  by  the 
nttalmrgh  Coal  Company  eontinned  to  operate 
under  the  1903  agraamenly  P*7li>C  iaeteaaed 
wages. 

—  April  4.  — Tlic  mines  in  the  anthracite  fi>'l>1s 
were  Iwcoming  armed  camps.  Several  fights 
oeeorred. 

-April  5.— The  aathradte  minera  of  Peon* 
Bjlvania  proposed  to  tiie  operatora  that  all  mat* 

ters  in  dispute  bo  referred  to  n  hoard  of  arbi- 
tration for  pettleincnt,  said  board  to  \>e  that  of 
conciliation  created  in  1903,  with  Jud^e  George 
Gtay,  of  Delaware,  or  some  person  he  may  ap- 
point, an  c))ainnan  and  umpire. 

—April  6.— Tbe  independent  iterators  in  the 
Utnmittoaa  Mda  of  weatera  Pwia^lvmtia  agreed 
tn  the  ntiiMn*  iwopoBal  and  will  aign  the  IMS 
scale. 

—  Ajtril  10.  — The  anthracite  operators  de- 
clined arbitration  proposal  of  miners,  Imt  made 
eonnter  propoial  for  aetlott  bf  tamar  afatika 
commission. 

Le^^foHoii.— April  5.— The  Supreme  Coort  of 

the  State  of  Illinois  declared  the  Illinois  primary 
law  uuoouslitutional.  Governor  Denecn  at  once 
summoned  a  special  fies.sion  of  the  Laglalatnie 
tc  pass  new  primary  law. 

£yn(rA{n<7.— March  19.— A  mob  of  aeventy^flTO 
men  took  a  nej^ro,  Ed  Johnson,  from  the  jail  in 
(;iiaf tanoo;;a,  Tennessee,  and  hun>^  him,  boeauTO 
Ht;iy  of  execution  of  death  sentence  had  h«  en  de- 
ferred for  one  day  by  the  United  8tates  8u- 
pireme  Court. 

—March  20.— The  Supreme  Gonrt  of  the 
TTnited  States  directed  tbe  department  of  Jnstiee 

to  BCcnre  the  punishment  of  the  !yncher«  who 
vi(dated  its  mandate  in  tho  cnf^i'  of  Kd  .Johnson. 

—  March  U3.  —  ChattJinnojja  citizens  apif-jded 
to  the  President  and  the  Attorney-Gen*  nil  to 
stay  tbe  federal  proeeeution  of  tho  lynchcrH,  for 
fear  of  a  race  war.  The  Supreme  Oonrt  d» 
eUned  to  accede  to  the  requ<»t. 
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BaUroad  2e&ot«.— March  27.— Tbe  first  re- 
bate case  broi^lit  to  trial  under  the  Elkina  anti- 
nbate  law  oecamd  in  tbe  fedeml  eourt  at 
FbiUidelphia,  when  indictment  was  found  agalnat 

members  of  the  Arm  of  R,  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  iron 
manufacturers  of  Florence,  New  Jersey,  and 
Emails,  Pennsylvania,  charged  with  accepting 
$1,230.57  in  rebates  from  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway  Company  and  tbe  Mutual  Transit  Oo. 

—April  L— A.  J.  Camatty  prerident  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Balhoad,  and  otbers  of  its  otteen, 
Kubr'fenacd  for  inquiry  as  to  their  ownership  of 
stock  in  coal  companies  and  consequent  diserim- 
{nation  in  granting  rebates. 

—April  2.— Indictments  found  againt  tho  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  for  eombin* 
ing  to  give  rebates  to  the  sugar  company.... A 
jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, rendered  a  verdict  acqoitting  B.  D. 
\\ov<\  &  Co.,  iron  diippen^  of  aaeapting  aa 
lawful  nt)at6> 

"ITfott."- April  1.— John  Alexander  Dowie 
rfpndiated  as  leader  by  his  followers. 

Kcsigiuition.— March  17.— The  resignation  of 
Bellamy  Storer  as  ambassii  1  r  ■  Austria-Hull^ 
gary,  requested  by  President  Hoosevclt. 

Trusts.— Mareh  19.— The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
DMijr,  in  the  ouster  suit  broogbt  hf  tbe  State  of 
MinonTi,  acskaowledged  that  the  atoek  of  tbe 
RepuMie  Oil  Pompnny  is  held  by  individnala 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

—March  21.  — Judyo  .T.  Otis  Humphrey,  in  tho 
United  States  District  Court,  in  Chicago,  sus- 
tained the  plea  of  immunity  for  the  beef  paek> 
CIS  as  ind&ndaalsr  bat  denied  it  as  to  the  eoipo* 
rations. 

Dea<fc».— April  4.  — Marshal  Ramon  Blanco  j 
Arenas,  formerly  governor-pencral  of  C'uha. 

Labor. — April  8.  — .\  big  strike  in  Havana, 
originating  in  grievances  of  street-car  em- 
ploTcesL 

Ptallipipines 

Xet>o/<.— March  24.— The  Pulajanea  on  the 
Island  of  Samar  who  had  agreed  to  surronder^ 
apeaed  fire  soddenly  and  half  the  force  of  Cap- 
tain Jones,  who  oonunanded  the  eonstabnlary, 

was  killed  before  the  Pnlaiancs  were  n  itt."!. 
Sixteen  nf  the  coaBtabnlnry  were  kUlcd, 
wounde<i  or  missing.  Qevsmor  Cmj  sscapsd 
by  swimming  a  river. 

Mexico 

OasvoMes^— Hanb  19.— Ninetesn  paiaoaa  per- 
ifhed  in  a  "nortiier"  wUcb  Swept  the  coast  «f 

Vera  Cruz. 

BruU 

F?ri  ?T  — March  18.— Rio  Jannro  inundated. 
A  great  part  of  tho  city  under  water  and  nine* 
tWB  hones  eollapscd.  Fifteen  petsons  lolled 
aftd  naof  wmmded. 

Venezuela 

Prf.^id^nf.  — April  11.  — General  Castro  re- 
sipneti  the  prefiidency  fur  .several  months'  vaca- 
tion. Yice-Prendent  Qomez  made  president  pro 
tarn. 


South  America 
Pan-American  Congress.— April  8. — Araentina, 

Peru,  Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  refused  to 
participate  if  arbitration  and  the  Drago  or  Oalvo 
doctrine  were  excluded  from  the  program. 

British  Empire 

Co/ont««.— March  29.— An  order  by  Lord  Elgin, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  cabled  to 
Natal  to  suspend  the  execution  of  twelve  negroes 
condemned  for  murder  committed  during  the  re- 
c<'nt  outbreaks,  raised  a  storm  of  protest  and 
indignation  in  London  and  Sonth  Afika. 

Deaths.  —  April  4.  —  T.ord  Alwyne  Com^tOB, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  aged  eiglity-one. 

— April  6. —  Sir  Wyke  Bnyliss,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Bntish  Artists,  aged  seventy- 
one. 

Transvaak—M^ith  81.— Tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  vote  of  878  to  110,  rejected  a  motion 

of  Joseph  Cliamberlain  for  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission  to  investigate  Chinese  labor  in 
the  ThuumwL 

France 

D0at»*.-Mai«h  M.— Jean  Baptlste  Ulllst,  att- 

M,  and  hrother  of  the  fsaMttS  peintSTy  JSAtt 

Francois  Millet. 

Ciii-urt/fif.s.  — March  30.  —  Thirteen  men  escaped 
fiom  the  mines  at  Courrieres,  after  being  en- 
tombed twenty  da|si.  Tbqr  were  stama  and 
almost  blind. 

—April  4.— Another  nan  haTlni;  been  rescued, 
at  Courrierefl,  a  thousand  men  and  women  at- 
tacked the  salvage  engineers  and  attempted  to 
force  the  barriers  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines, 
believing  others  might  Still  bo  entombed.  The 
ministry  of  justice  directed  the  public  proseeotor 
of  Douai  to  investigate  the  engineers'  methods 
with  a  view  to  prosecution  for  criminal  negU- 
genes  and  naaslanghtcr. 

Spain 

.^nordMMs.— April  2.— Plot  of  anarchists  to 
a.'sassinatp  King  Alfonso,  the  Dowager  Queen 
Christina  and  the  sister  of  tbe  King,  the  Infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  during  their  vitft  to  Senile  itt 
Holy  Weelc,  diseorerecL 

CnMnet.— Mareh  20.~The  ministry  resigned. 

CtMnm«rCff.— March  20.— King  Alfonso  signed 
a  decree  nialdng  effective  the  law  providing  pay- 
ment of  caetonne  in  gold. 

Italy 

Vesuvius.  —  April  6.  —  Vwurius  in  a  violent 
state  of  eruption.  Towna  and  villages  ia  the 
vicinity  abandoned. 

—April  9.— Several  honsea  and  the  church  at 
San  Gttieeppe  VesuTiano  collapsed  and  tliir^ 
bodies  taken  from  the  rains.  At  Boseo  Treease 
prren  billed  and  all  trace  of  tho  town  ohlifer- 
alcd.  Torre  Annunrinta,  on  tho  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  almost  surrounded  by  lava  and 
deserted  by  its  thirty  thon<«nnd  inhabitants,  six 
of  whom  were  killed.  The  Vemivian  railway  and 
oiissrvatory  destroyed.  Earthqoake  ahoeka 
reeked  bnildtngH  in  Naples  and  eiadted  wsBa. 

—  April  li".  Vesuvius  shaken  by  terrific  ev. 
plosions.  Kaples  covered  with  ashes  to  a  depth 
of  four  inches.  People  in  a  panic  Troops  in 
command.  Famine  feared  because  of  two  bun- 
dnd  thoqsend  refogees  housed  there.  Darkneu 
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audrr;  tr  torror.    Loss  of  Ufe  Is  VUhnW  tOWM 

ebtituatcd  at  three  hundred. 

CasiuiHies— April  5.— T1io  Hotel  Ziim  Hirsch, 
at  Nagold,  Little  Bhiek  Forest,  coUapsed  during 
•  festival  (lisner.  Fiftyoflve  pwiOBS  kUled  ana 
one  hundred  injiircil 

Austro- Hungary 

Franehi»«.— March  23.  — The  lower  house  of  the 
Austrian  rcirhsrath  jias^eii  (he  fiint  r«>iulin):j  of 
tlK  electoral  reform  bill  by  an  orerwhelraiiig  ma- 
jcrity. 

Hungarian  CmM.— April  5.<— Leadats  of  the 
coalition  partj  made  plana  to  end  lk»  legMativa 
deadlock  ami  ^^ent  Kossath  and  AadnMj'  to  eon* 
fer  with  the  Emperor, 

— April  6.— After  fourteen  months  of  acute 
iirngglo  between  the  throne  and  the  coalitionista, 
a  isompromiflo  was  reached.  A  now  eaWnet  to  be 
formed  hy  Alexander  Wekerle  and  the  coalition 
to  carry  out  the  eloctiona  under  the  limited  elec- 
tion law.    [  See  "  Events ' '  for  further  details.] 

—April  11.— As  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
Wekerlo  eabinet,  Count  AndroMj  iwefnded  all 
abeolutist  moMQief  against  tho  proM  and  publie 
meetings,  relaotated  dhminea  offleials  and 
stop;>«il  Home  eighty  political  trials,  including 
one  against  Herr  Polonyi,  present  minister  of 
juHtiee,  for  alleged  tiMMMtble  OXprOSSions 
against  the  Emperor. 

Norway 

Dwitka.-~Apill  9.*-A1«xaiider  Laage  Kiolland, 
poot  aadantaor,  aged  fift;  en. 

Russian  Empire 

jEled ion."!.  — March  21.— In  the  primary  elec- 
tions the  norknu  u  in  vMBy  Insteocas  nfoaed  to 
•loot  delMates  becaois  several  men  duM«n,  wW 
favond  tie  eanse  of  the  people,  wen  inunedi* 

ately  imprisoned  on  a  trumped-up  charge  or  eom* 

pelted  to  leave  the  district. 

—  Aj>ril  1.— On  the  eve  of  the  prelinunary  elec- 
tions among  the  workmen  of  sijcty-six  fuctories 
ia  Odessa  all  the  Hixty-!>ix  candidates  arrested 
beeaose  they  dinplayed  too  liberal  tendencies,  and 
the  anthoriHes  directed  the  voters  to  choose  other 
candidates  belorpinf;  to  the  reactionary  parties. 
Governor-General  Kaulbara  prohibited  all  election 
meetings,  fearing  disorder. 

—April  4.— The  Constitutional  Demoerats  in 
St.  Petersburg  won  in  the  municipal  doetions,  tlis 
one  hundred  and  sixty  candidates  having  all  been 
elected.  At  Kiev  they  elected  sixty-six  out  of 
eighty  candidates. 

—April  8.— Electoral  colleges  in  twenty -eight 
out  of  flfty-one  provinces  in  European  Bussia 
eleotod  one  handled  and  seventy-eight  members 
to  the  national  assembly,  aboat  one-ttiird  of  ito 
mcmHrrjihip,  'he  radical-^  pcnr-n^  a  prrat  victory. 

/<:tis.— March  15.— The  Czar  ordered  instruc- 


tions issasd  to  pwMat  fintbsr  miswinni  of  th« 

Jews. 

-Murrh  ir>.-The  Jews  iu  MadirosUk  Ofdsmd 
to  leave  the  city  in  three  days. 

£epreMton.— March  18.— Within  the  Baltic 
provlnessb  from  December  14  to  Febraary  14, 
Tcprssstvo  measures  of  the  government  resnlted 
in  eighteen  persons  being  hange<l  and  621  shot 
by  the  soldiers;  320  were  killed  in  conflicts  and 
2.")1  were  flogged;  ninety-seven  farmhonses^ 
twenty-two  town  dwellings,  four  schools,  two 
town  liaUs  and  three  dnbhooses  were  bnmed. 

—  April  5. — Press  censorship  revived.  Copies 
of  newspapers  must  again  be  submitted  to  the 
censor  before  editions  are  disMbated. 

Morocco 

International  Conference.  —  March  16.  —  Ger- 
many withdrew  the  suggestion  for  an  irspector- 
genwal  of  police  stationed  at  Casa  Blanea,  bot 
asked  tbat  intcniaiiona]  control  bo  gnaranteed 

through  a  neutral  inspector-general.  I^ance  will- 
ing to  have  an  inspector-general  who  shall  sinoply 
ii;spect  but  not  control  or  command  the  poli 

—March  26.— Germany  formally  rescinded  her 
objeetioBi^  France  gaining  control  of  the  poUes 
and  a  prefionderating  influence  with  tlie  Imu. 

— Ifareh  27.— The  ITnited  States  ambassador, 
^fr.  White,  proposed  in  repnrd  to  the  poliec  ques- 
tion that  the  in«jiet'tor  report  simultaneously  to 
both  the  Sultan  and  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Tan- 
gier, the  latter  to  have  authority  to  order  in- 
quiries into  the  working  of  the  i U  ueo-Spanish 
polise  sclieme,  tlms  saf eooardiag  f oxeign  inteiestB 
and  commercial  transamons. 

—March  20.— The  MoroccJin  conference  agreed 
to  the  plan  above  suggested.  France  to  police 
the  important  Atlantin  ports,  including  Mogadar 
and,  jointly  with  Spain,  to  police  Tangier  and 
Casa  Blanea. 

Japan 

CosaaKtM.— March  28.— By  an  ezphiston  in  a 
eoal  mine,  two  hundred  and  nfty  men  Ulled. 

Unnukuh.-  ^Tareh  27.— The  bill  for  national- 
iiiution  of  Japanese  railways,  as  amended  by  the 
House  of  Peers,  was  adopted  by  the  HODSS  of 
Bepresentatives,  after  strong  oppomtion. 

Formosa 

Earthquake.— yS&Tch  17.-1,014  persons  lost 
their  lives  and  1,400  hooses  were  destroyed  ia  the 
district  of  Kagi  by  an  earthqnaka 

—March  Co.  — The  towns  of  Dntiyo,  Raisbiko 
and  Shinkn  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  Thou- 
Fan<ls  iv-iievrd  to  have  been  kiHed.  I>MBag«  esti- 
mated at  $45,000,000. 

South  Afkiea 

Native  Uprising.— AptH  6.— Natives  in  Natal 
and  Zulnland  in  rebellion.  Cliief  Bambaata.  the 
deposed  regent  of  Greytowi^  Natal,  led  a  nwes 

of  insnr^ont!<  a^rainst  a  Natsl  OOlonist  CSpoditioiL 

Three  policemen  idiicd. 
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Be  Fair  to  Your  Skin,  and  It  Will  Be 
Fair  to  You— and  to  Others 

A  Beautiful  Skin  can  be  secured  only  through  Nature's  work.  Ghastly,  horrid 
imitations  of  Beauty  are  made  by  cosmetics,  balms,  powders  and  other  injurious 
compounds.  They  put  a  coat  over  the  already  clogged  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
double  the  injury.  Now  that  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  being  inveighed  against  from 
the  very  pulpits,  the  importance  of  a  pure  soap  becomes  apparent.  The  constant 
use  of  HAND  SAPOLIO  prod  uces  so  fresh  and  rejuvenated  a  condition  of  the 
skin  that  all  incentive  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  lacking. 


The  FIRST  STEP 
away  from  self- 
respect  is  lack  of 
care  in  personal 
cleanliness  ;  the 
first  move  in  build- 
ing up  a  proper 
pride  in  man, 
woman  or  child,  is 
a  visit  to  the  bath- 
tub. You  can't  be 
healthy,  or  pretty, 
or  even  good,  un- 
less you  are  clean. 
USE  HAND 
SAPOLIO.  It 
pleases  every  one. 


r 


APIECE  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE" 

<  -A.  ■ 


WOU  LD  YOU 
WIN  PLACE? 
Be  clean,  both  in 
and  out.  We  can 
not  undertake  the 
former  task  —  that 
lies  with  yourself 

—  but  the  latter 
we  can  aid  with 
HANDSAPOLIO. 
It  costs  but  a  trifle 

—  its  use  is  a  fine 
habit. 


HAND  SAPOLIO 
neither  coats  over 
the  surface,  nor 
does  it  go  down 
into  the  pores 
and  dissolve  their 
necessary  oils.  It 
opens  the  pores, 
liberates  their  ac- 
tivities, but  works 
no  chemical 
change  i  n  those 
delicate  juices  that 
go  to  make  up  the 
charm  and  bloom 
of  a  healthy  com- 
plexion. Test  it 
yourself. 


WHY  TAKE 
DAINTY  CARE 
of  your  mouth  and 
neglect  yourpores, 
the  myriad  mouths 
of  your  skin? 
HANDSAPOLIO 
does  not  gloss 
themoverorchem- 
ically  dissolve 
their  health-giving 
oils,  yet  clears 
them  thoroughly 
by  a  method  of  its 
own. 


HAND  SAPOLIO  is 


SO  PURE  freely  used  on  a  new-born  baby  or  the  skin  of  the  most  delicate 

beauty. 

SO  SIMPLE  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  the  invalid's  supply  with  beneficial  results. 

SO  EFFICAGIOUS  *'     '""^"^       small  boy  almost  into  a  state  of  "  surgical  cleanliness" 

and  keep  him  there. 


THE  HBNBY  O.  SHirARO  CO..  MINTKU.  CHICAOO 


IT*       O-B.  ^ 


Be 


Somebody 


Use  health,  strength,  and  a  keen 
thinker  to  earn  fame  and  dollars. 

Coffee  "crimps"  many  a  man  — 
cripples  his  health  and  clogs  his 
mind. 

You  get  on  your  running  shoes 
when  you  quit  and  use  Postum 

and  There's  a  Reason  for 


POSTUM 


PoMum  Cm«l  Co..  Ltd..  BMllr  Cnck.  Kfidi.,  U.  S.  A. 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  ^TALCUM 

TOILELT^POWDER 


Welcome  &  Refreshing 

1  <•  lifst  flower*  of  ^I'^iiK  i* 
thr  s-.c  ;riing  touch  of  MESNtN'S. 
Oivo  immrdUtt  and  positive  rrlirf 
trom  PRU.KLY  HEAT,  CHAF 
INC,  SUNBURN,  and  all  tkin 
troublet.   Mrnntn'a  face  on  every 
box,  are  thjt  you  gt%  the  genuine, 
heir  Mie  evervwherc,  or  by  mail 
ase.    Sample  free. 
Gaihard  Mtnnan  Co.,  NetMrk.N  J. 

TryXmnm't  Kio'eC  ( Boratrtl  >  raJctttn. 


^ose 


1     li^l  ^  T-^i!^  piano.  We  lake 


D  and  exoAnaUoni. 


Rabllihed  over  BO  YEARS.  By  oar  iy*t«m  •!  i 
nll-y  In  moderata  clrcumttancct  can  owit  aV 
lake  old  Inttrumentt  in  exchange  and  dtUitrl 
new  piano  In  your  home  tree  of  expense.   WrHa  lor  cat 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St..  Boston,  i 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MONTH 


NATURE  AND  MAN 

Natitrk  the  Destroyer: 

Volcanoes.  PLarthcjuakes  and  Fire 
Laugh  at  Human  Control 

Naturls  Violenck  Man's  Oppor- 
tunity : 

A  Greater  San  Francisco  is  Prom- 
ised by  its  Unconquerable  Citi> 
zens 

A  New  Sense  of  Human  Brother- 
hood is  Bom  of  Catastrophe 

Nature  the  Restorer: 

The  World  B^gms  to  Plan  for 
Vacation 


THE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL.  LELAND  8TANFX3RD,  JR..  UNIVERSITY.  DESTROYED  HY  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

OF  APRIL  18.  1906 

The  chapel  ml,  approtimatpiy,  11,000.000,  And  vita  one  a(  (he  lamt  nouM?  tniildings  in  America 
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The  Pride  of  the  Strong 


K  have  told  the  world  that  the  United  States  wants  none  of  its 
charity.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  wliich  a  gift  would  be 
sent,  but  we  want  no  aid  for  our  uoundrd. 


That  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  the  J*resideiit's  decliuation 

of  foreifr;n  j^ifts  to  San  I'^rancisco, 

Why  I  his  sujjrriority  to  kindly  offices? 

It  is  not  l)(H'auise  8an  Francisco  docs  not  need  the  money;  it  is  not 
because  our  foreipi  friends  are  not  hf^icstlv  desirous  of  helping  ;  it  is  not 
I  lull  tlie  government  is  an  improper  ciuuuiel  through  which  aid  tihould 
go  to  a  stri(*ken  city. 

It  is  because  the  United  States  is  so  rich  and  powerful  that  i1  prefcMS 
to  give  chaHty  to  all  and  receive  charity  from  none.  We  can  help  the 
l\us.sians  and  Iri.sh  and  Italians  and  Japanese  and  the  inhabitants  of  India 
antl  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  for  we  are  ver\-  rich  and  very  susceptible  to 
appeals  for  aid.  Rut  when  we  are  in  trouble  \v(^  are  to  deny  to  other 
natioTis  the  oj)p()i  tuuii  \  of  rendering  us  the  same  service. 

Is  this  greatness  or  pride? 

Is  it  nf>t  fit  for  the  strong  to  receive  aid  from  those  who  would  give 
it?    Who  appointed  AnuM-ica  as  the  discourager  of  kindliness? 

Above  all  the  misery  wrought  by  untamed  nature  at  San  Francisco 
stands  the  response  of  generous  hearts.  A  touch  of  nature  makes  us  all 
akin.    An  earth* juake  has  made  us  all  brothers. 

Why  should  those  whom  God  would  join  together  be  kept  apart  by 
the  President  of  the  Ignited  States? 

*  (coprrtghi,  1906.  by  Tut  World  To-Dat  Codpaijt.) 
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THE  DESTRUCTION'  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


The  Nation 


The  sympathy  of  the  entire  world  dur- 
ing the  past  month  has  gone  out  to  San 

Th«  Dcfttruction  Fraucisco.  Never  has  there 
of  San  FnnciMo.  heen  Ruch  a  universal  out- 

Th«  Earthqu«k«  poviring  of  help.  For  the 
situation  was  worthy  of  limitless  generos- 
ity. On  April  18,  at  5 :15  in  the  morning, 
San  Francisco  was  subjected  to  a  series  of 
earthquake  shocks  which  were  more  vio- 
lent than  any  in  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  since  those  that  ruined 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  According 
to  universal  testimony  each  successive 
shock  lasted  less  than  a  minute,  the  most 
severe  being  approximately  forty  seconds 
in  length.  During  that  brief  interval, 
however,  the  buildings  were  shaken  so 
violently  that  it  wa.s  impossible  to  stand 
upright  on  the  floors  of  residences,  heavy 
articles  of  furniture  were  overthrown,  and 
enormous  buildings  were  ruined.  The 
disturbance  seems  to  have  followed  a  geo- 
logical fault  which  is  very  marked  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  but  was  most 
violent  in  alluvial  or  made  land.  In  San 
Francisco  the  buildings  on  the  higher 
ground  were  comparatively  little  injured, 
while  those  on  the  lower  levels  were  often 
completely  destroyed.  It  was  in  these 
poor  lodging  houses  that  the  most  serious 
less  of  life  occurred.  The  influence  of  the 
geological  formation  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
the  comparative  fates  of  Leliind  Stanford 
Jr.  University  at  Palo  Alto  and  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California  at  Berkelev.  Al- 
though  only  a  few  miles  apart  the  former 
is  upon  alluvial  formation  and  siifT«'n'd 
the  loss  of  some  of  its  noblest  Imildings, 
including  tbe  chapel  and  the  Memorial 
Arch.  Pmbably  tlie  same  explanation  is 
to  be  found  for  the  relative  \nolence  of  the 
earthquake  in  Oakland  aind  tlic  lower  por- 
tions of  San  Francisco.  Vhe  fact  that 
there  was  no  tidal  wave  argues  that  the 
region  of  disturbance  was  along  the  same 
lines  of  geological  structure  which  in  the 
past  have  been  repeatedly  subject  to 
earthquakes.    This  area  of  greatest  dis- 


turbance was  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad. 
In  at  least  one  locality  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  earthquake  was  due  to  the 
slipping  of  one  stratum  over  another 
along  the  line  of  fault. 

The  effects  of  the  earthquake  were  seri- 
ous enough  in  themselves  but  resulted  in 
vastly  greater  loss.  Fires 
broke  out  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  alTccted 
region  doubtless  because  of  the  crossing 
of  electric  wires  and  other  disturbances 
in  the  electric  system.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Oakland  across  the  bay  might 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  misfortune 
had  not  some  one  with  presence  of  mind 
cut  off  the  current  from  tlu'  central  power- 
house. The  outbreak  of  fire  in  a  city  no- 
t<»rious  for  its  violations  of  ordinary  fire 
laws  would  be  bad  enough  in  itiiclf,  but 


The 
Cona>0ration 


Diamm  ahowinK.  oomparatirdy,  the  ami  destroyed  by  fin  io 
San  FVaaciaeo,  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
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the  situation  was  rendered  hopeless 
throntfh  the  destruction  by  the  earthquake 
of  the  water  system.  San  Francisco's  fire 
department  has  been  counted  on  by  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  past  to  offset  the 
dangers  arising  from  narrow  streets  and 


THE  FIKST  HAKriST  (  Ml  RCH  OAKLAXU  AKFtlR  THE 
EAHTHQUAKE. 

crowded  wooden  buildings.  With  the 
water  supply  cut  otT,  however,  the  firemen 
could  do  nothing,  and  their  difficulties 
were  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
fire  chief  was  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a 
wall.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  except  to 
fight  the  fire  by  dynamiting  buildings,  and 
throughout  Thursday  herculean  efforts 
were  made  by  dynamite  and  gunpowder  to 
limit  the  an-a  of  conllagration.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  The  fire  broke  conipleti'ly  from 
control  and  burned  steadily  for  approxi- 
mately three  days.  By  a  sort  of  miraele 
flic  Ferry  House,  the  one  means  of  eom- 
munication  and  escape,  was  not  destroye*!, 
but  beyond  that  there  was  little  left  of  the 
entire  city  of  Sail  Fraticisoo  by  April  22. 
except  the  ruins  of  lioines,  busiucs.s  blocks 
and  public  buildings. 


Compared  with  other  great  fires  in  the 
United  States  this  at  San  Francisco  is 

Tb«  Extent    almost  inconceivably  great 
of  the       Three   hundred  thousand 

MUfonunc    people  were  rendered  not 
only  homeless,   but   foodless  and  |>en- 
ciless  and  businessless.   San  Francisco 
as   a   city   was   wiped   off   the  map. 
The  actual   loss  in  dead  is  estimated 
anywhere  from  five  hundretl  to  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred.   Outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco the  deaths  caused  by  the  earthquake 
were  also  numerous,  Santa  Rosa  losing 
forty  and  San  Jose  nineteen,  but  these 
calamities  are  all  but  overlooked  in  the 
fearful  fate  of  the  larger  city.  The  finan- 
cial loss  will  probably  never  be  accurately 
estimated,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  amount  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred  milliou  dollars.   But  far  be- 
yond this  financial  loss  is  that  of  churches, 
art  collections,  libraries  and  schools.  Fig- 
ures an"  incHpable  of  stating  what  such 
misfortune  means.   And  beyond  even  this 
irreparable  l(>s.s.  the  pictures<|ueness  born 
of  the  history  of  the  city  is  gone  forever. 

While  San  Francisco  was  still  burning 
the  world  rose  to  its  assistance.  The 
fcileral  government  by  two 
successive  votes  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  for  immedi- 
ate relief  and  sent  a  representative  of  the 
Hed  Cross  Society  to  cooperate  with  local 
bodies.  All  over  the  country  and  all  over 
the  world  provisions  and  money  were  con- 


World-wldc 
Help 


PAN  FRANCISCO 
Naughton.  in  Dututh  Ertning  UtraU 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHI  RCH.  ON  VAN  NI-J<S  AVENl  K 
Where  the  6remcn,  after  thrw  days'  figliting  stopped  the  tljiiiM«,    Twu  pncsta  cxtili(uiahcd  thr  6rr  in  thr  lowrr  hrfurr  (he  eye*  of  2,000 
peofie  who  watcbni  Sc  Mary's  as  the  last  hope  of  sariiiK  the  city  be^nd  Yao  Htm  avenue   The  (Mctttfc 
ihowa  the  "  bread  hoe"  waiting  for  rations 

San   Fnitieisco  has  disappeared,  hwt 
true  San  Franciscans  have  shown  that  re- 
cuperation   and  courage 
The  New     ^hjch       ^ave  alwavs  as- 

San  rrtncisco  *^ 


tributed  spontaneously  and  enthusiastic- 
ally. It  is  impossible  to  know  to  how 
much  these  contributions  amount,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the 
total  aid  furnished  the  city  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  $15,000,000.  The  insur- 
ance carried  amounted  altogether  approxi- 
mately to  $230,000,000,  most  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  paid,  although  five  of  the 
small  companies  and  one  larger  one  have 
been  forced  to  ask  for  receivers.  Foreign 
nations  at  once  oflfered  aid,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declined  all  such 
aid  with  gratitude  but  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  not  neetled.  In  a  subsequent 
message  upon  the  disaster,  in  giving  a  list 
of  foreign  governments  and  persons  who 
have  contributed,  he  made  a  distinction 
between  help  nflfered  directly  to  the  suffer- 
ei-s  and  that  ofTered  to  the  gt)V('rnment  as 
a  medium.  Th<"  latter  he  judged  himself 
unwarranted  in  receiving.  With  the  for- 
mer he  a.s.s<'rl.s  he  would  not  interfere.  Our 
judgment  as  to  such  a  course  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


sociated  with  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mayor  Schmitz,  while  the  fire  was 
still  burning,  prevented  the  coming  of 
chaos  by  drastic  orders  to  soldiers  to  kill 
looters ;  the  United  States  government  pa- 
troled  the  ruins  and  for  several  days  the 
entire  region  which  had  been  destroyed 
was  placed  under  martial  law.  In  the 
meantime  the  citizens,  though  without 
shelter  except  tents,  and  without  capital, 
set  at  work  to  plan  for  a  nobler  and  earth- 
quake-proof as  well  as  fireproof  city. 
The  fact  that  the  buildings  of  steel  con- 
struction withstood  the  earthquake  shock 
is  the  one  comfort  in  the  situation.  Their 
preservation  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  eity  that  would  not  be  destroyed 
even  by  a  recurrence  of  the  violent  shock 
which  destroyed  the  City  Hall.  And  the 
new  San  Francisco,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
not  only  be  more  substantial  but  more 
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beautiful  than  that  which  was  destroyed. 
China  Town  will  be  removed.  Under  the 
direction  of  competent  arehitect.s  and  with 
the  assistance  of  that  credit  and  capital 
which  will  be  extended  to  the  city,  there 
will  come  from  the  ruins  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  metropolis.  The  trade  of  the 
city  may  suffer  for  a  short  time  and  al- 
ready some  of  its  commercial  rivals  are 
endeavorinp  to  exploit  its  misfortunes,  but 
the  city  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  lopical 
ports  for  the  Pacific,  and  it  had  developed 
a  character  quite  its  own.  That  character 
neither  fire  nor  earthquake  could  destroy. 
San  Francisco  may  have  disappeared; 
San  Franciscans  still  live.  San  Francisco 
can  no  more  be  replaced  by  Oakland  than 
Ne>.  York  could  Im^  replaced  by  Brooklyn. 

The  messape  of  Presid<'nt  Roosevelt  to 
Congress  relntive  to  the  Standanl  Oil 
The  President  Coujpany    is    anionfT  his 
■nd         most  remarkable  state  pa- 
stiDdard  ou    pprs.    It  comcs  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  authorized  by  Con- 


gress something  over  a  year  ago  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Gar- 
field. This  investigation  covered  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  The  crude  oil  production  in  the  United 
Btatcs  and  its  relation  to  the  world's  supply; 
the  prices  and  methods  of  purchase. 

2.  The  use,  development  and  control  of  pipe 
lines. 

3.  Befinlng  of  oil,  the  control  of  refineries, 
the  cost  of  refining  and  marketing,  the  prices  of 
petroleum  products. 

4.  The  organization,  ownership  and  relation 
of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  production, 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  oil. 

5.  The  competitive  methods  used  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  oil. 

6.  Transportation  and  freight  rates. 

7.  Foreign  trade  conditiuns  and  their  rela- 
tion to  tho  domestic  industry. 

The  investigation  of  these  subjects  re- 
sulted in  the  charge  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  benefit- 
ed enormously  up  to  al- 
most the  present  moment 
by  securing  rates  some  of  which  are  de- 
clared by  the  commission  to  be  unlawful. 
The  benefit  accruing  to  the  company  from 
these  rates  is  estimated  at  $750,000  a 
year.  In  addition  the  attitude  of  certain 
railway  systems  of  New  England  has  en- 
abled the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  New 
England  to  charge  $300,000  to  .$400,000  a 
year  more  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  railway  rates  permitted  rea.sonable 
competition.  This  sura  represents  the 
profits  that  the  company  obtains  iramedi- 
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ately  from  the  railroads  but  ultimately 
from  the  public  at  large. 

The  effect  of  the  President's  message 
was  at  once  felt  and  the  accused  com- 
panies   immediately  en- 

Th«  t^ewit  ^^^^^  vigorous  denial  to  its 
statements.  Lucius  Tut- 
tle,  President  of  the  Boston-Maine  Rail- 
road, denied  that  his  company  has  refused 
to  pro  rate  oil  shipped  from  the  West  to 
New  England.  President  Newman  of  the 
New  York  Central  roads  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  not  received  rebates  from  any  rail- 
road, although  it  may  have  received 
favorable  rates.  H.  H.  Rogers  and  John 
D.  Archbold  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany as-serted  that  Commissioner  Gar- 
field has  presented  only  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence and  flatly  denied  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  been  or  is  now  know- 
ingly engaged  in  practices  which  are  un- 
lawful. They  further  assert  that  ih^ 
Standard  Oil  Company  furnished  the 
facts  and  "the  man  of  the  muck  rake  dug 
out  such  as  under  his  manipulation  he 
felt  would  prove  damaging." 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Garfield's  report 
the  President  recommends  the  passage  of 
The  Prctidcnt't  l^ws  to  corrcct  the  inter- 
Recommendi-  pretation  of  the  immunity 
tion»  provision  contained  in 
Judge  Humphrey's  decision  in  the  beef 
case ;  and  that  all  oil  or  coal  lands  now  held 
by  the  government  either  as  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  or  in  territory  owned  by 
the  Indian  tribes  should  never  be  alien- 
ated The  fee  to  such  land  he  would  have 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  government.  President  Roosevelt 
further  urges  that  although  the  railroads 
should  be  prevented  from  uniting  for  im- 
proper purposes,  they  ought  to  be  granted 
power  to  unite,  according  to  conditions  to 
be  laid  down  by  Congress,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  themselves  and  the 
general  public  against  the  power  of  great 
corporations.  The  President  recommends 
also  that  the  agents  of  the  government 
should  have  the  right  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  the  railways  as  thoroughly  as 
bank  examiners  scrutinize  the  affairs  of 
banks.  In  order  to  insure  such  govern- 
mental control  he  advises  an  increase  of 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Hepburn  Bill  gives  this  power  in  the 
interests  of  publicity. 

A  somewhat  unexpected  turn  was  given 
the  discussion  of  the  President's  message 

Is  the  Pre»i-  by  the  public  letter  of 
dent  an  Chancellor  J.  R.  Day,  of 
Anarchist  Syracuso  University. 
Chancellor  Day  condemned  the  President 
vigorously,  denouncing  him  as  an  anar- 
chist, and  declaring  that  he  was  making 
"an  amazing  blunder"  in  depreciating 
"the  properties  of  the  country  by  sensa- 
sational  charges  and  threatening  the  per- 
manence of  corporate  interests  without 
first  hearing  the  defense  of  the  side  of  the 
interests  which  he  attacked."  Wholly 
apart  from  the  question  of  motive  in  this 
attack,  the  issue  it  raises  is  a  genuine 
one.  Not  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's attack  upon  the  United  States  Bank 
has  a  President  assailed  so  vigorously  and 
oflScially  a  commercial  enterprise  as  has 
President  Roosevelt  the  great  corpora- 
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tiom  mentkmed  in  hn  meflsage.  It  is,  of 
eaune,  absurd  to  question  his  right  in  a 
message  to  ConKress  to  deal  sfM'cifically 
with  such  matters  as  those  upon  which  he 
wishes  legidation.  "Whether  or  not  he  in- 
tended his  mossajrc  to  licronio  a  factor  in 
hastening  rate  Ic^slation,  it  has  doubt- 
less had  that  eil't  c  t.  More  than  that,  it  is  in 
aooordanoe  with  his  general  policy  of  in- 
sisting upon  publicity  in  governmental 
control  of  corporations.  Despite  the  opin- 
ion ezpreased  at  Cindnnati  by  Charles  O. 
Dawes,  governmental  control  of  certain 
forces  of  corporate  activity  is  not  only 
advisable,  but  imperative.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  tiie  eontrollws  of  the  corporations 
do  not  themselves  see  that  the  path  of  wns- 
dom  lies  in  supporting  a  moderate  posi- 
tion like  tiiat  wkm  hy  President  Roose- 
velt rather  tiian  in  exposing  themselves  to 
the  excesses  of  radical  leprislation,  which, 
otherwise,  is  sure,  sooner  or  lati?r,  to  result 
from  some  wave  of  aoeialistic  demoeraey. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  Pn-sidpnt's  mes- 
sage will  show  that  he  is  as  much  inter- 
ested in  giving  a  fair  deal  to  corporations 
as  to  tile  public.  To  call  him  an  anarchist 
beennse  he  wishes  corporations  to  conform 
to  law  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  speak  of  the 
Senate  as  composed  of  traitors  becanse 
some  of  its  members  are  champions  of  cor- 
porations. This  is  no  time  for  arousing 
passion  and  increasing  prejudice  by 
dennneiation.  It  is  a  day  for  sane  jnstioe 
to  oorporatioQs  and  pnbUc  alike. 


Rate  legislation  has  made  genuine  ad- 
vance during  the  past  month.   The  Hep- 
bum  bill,   w^A,  after 

^*tlw  •mrt*"*^^''^^'"^  the  ITouse,  was 
brought  to  the  Senate, 
dofhed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  power  to  revise  railroad  rates  in 
the  interest  of  jnstiee.  On  reaching  the 
Senate  it  was  exposed  to  two  sets  of  criti- 
cism. On  the  one  side  was  the  eritieism  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  vesting  the 
Commission  with  any  large  power  and 
en  the  other,  that  of  those  who,  though 
favoring  some  sort  of  governmental  con- 
trol of  rates,  feared  lest  the  bill  might  be 
declared  unconstitutional  because  of  its 
f aflnre  to  provide  for  court  review  upon 
the  part  of  a  railroad  that  judged  itself 
injured  by  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
antl-veform  forces  would  not  be  able  to 
prevent  some  form  of  rate  legislation,  and 
the  struggle  was  thereby  centered  about 
the  question  as  to  what  rights  should 
be  granted  the  railways  in  the  way 
of  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  by  the  courts.  On  the 
one  side  were  those  who  favored 
amendments  forbidding  the  lower  federal 
courts  to  suspend  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission. On  the  other  side  were  those  who 
insisted  that  there  should  be  amendnMnts 
providing  for  the  utmost  revision  on  the 
part  of  the  courts.  President  Roosevelt 
has  innsted  from  the  first  that  tiie  Hep- 
bum  bill  provided  for  court  review  suf- 
ficiently th(iri)ii<_'hly  to  save  its  constitu- 
tionality. The  objections  raised  by  others, 
however,  led  him  and  his  representativea 
to  favor  an  explicit  recognition  of  this 
right.  •  This  decision  was  good  politics  as 
well  as  good  sense,  for  the  Bepnbliean  ma- 
jority  in  the  Senate  was  on  the  yetgfi  of 
hopeless  diaagreement 

Peace  came  as  usual  in  a  compromise. 
The  Allison  Amendment  presented  by 
Senator  Cullom  because  ot 
IL*;5En«"   tiie  illness  of  Senator  Alii- 
son  provides  that  m  cases 
of  dispute  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the 
United  States  Cirenit  Courts  to  hear  and 
determine  suits  against  the  Commission, 
and  that  direct  appeal  from  the  interlocu- 
tory order  or  decree  shall  lie  only  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Its 
retention  of  the  words  "in  its  judgment" 
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locates  power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  declare  rates ;  the  abuse  of 
the  injunction  is  prevented  by  the  pro- 
visions that  proper  hearing  and  notice 
shall  be  given  before  any  injunction  is 
issued,  and  that  application  for  a  decree 
must  be  made  before  three  judges.  Im- 
portant as  any  of  its  provisions  is  the 
(•mission  of  the  enigmatic  words  "fairly 
remunerative"  from  the  rate  section  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  thus  amended  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  railways  to  get  court 
review  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  at  the  same  time  safeguards  the 
Commission.  It  is  a  just  compromise,  but 
the  honors  of  battle  are  with  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  great  likelihood  that  the 
House  will  fail  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment. And  thus  we  enter  a  new  era  of 
governmental  control  of  interstate  trans- 
portation. 

The  Democrats  insist  that  the  President 
has  surrendered  to  Senator  Aldrich  be- 
The  Rctuitin«  Cause  of  a  clause  which 
"Unpieatant-    grants    the    0()>irts  full 
"«»»"        jurisdiction.     If   tJiis  be 
interj)reted  as  Senators  Bailey  and  Till- 
man in.sist  it  must  be  interpreted,  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  railroads  have  a 
larger  loophole  than  the  champions  of  the 
bill  are  ready  to  admit.   But  must  it  be  m 
interpreted?    No  one  can  say  until  some 
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actual  case  is  brought  before  the  courts. 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  looks  as  if.  apart 
from  the  question  of  court  review,  the  bill 
would  be  returned  to  the  IIou.se  more 
rather  than  le.ss  radical — perhaps  made 
intentionally  too  radical  for  passage  as  a 
whole.  Among  the  amendments  arv  those 
declaring  pipe  lines  to  be  connnon  car- 
riers, divorcing  railroads  from  mining, 
manufacturing  and  other  companies, 
bringing  e.xpress  and  sleeping-car  com- 
panies undi'r  the  interstate  connneree 
regulations,  restoring  imprisonnient  as 
part  of  the  penalty  lor  rebating  in  addi- 
tion to  heavy  fines  and  enforcing  ecjual 
accommodations  and  service  for  all  per- 
sons and  races.  As  might  be  expected  the 
Democratic  senators  with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent was  for  a  moment  collaborating,  are 
extremely  bitter  over  the  fact  that  a  bill 
so  acceptable  to  the  public  at  large  shouhl 
become  a  party  measure.  Senator  Till- 
man insist.s  that  cx-Senator  Chandler,  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  Senators  Knox.  Spooner  and 
Foraker  were  trying  to  injun'  or  defeat 
the  bill  by  ingenious  constitutional  argu- 
ments and  that  therefore  the  President 
wished  to  turn  to  the  Democrats.  The 
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President  has  denied  that  he  ever  made 
any  such  statement,  calling;  it  a  deliberate 
falsehood.  Just  what  are  the  merits  of 
the  case  we  may  never  know  precisely. 
The  public  is  likely  to  stand  by  the  Presi- 
dent notwithstanding  he  appears  a  shade 
too  ready  to  use  sweepingr  terms  when 
branding  quotations  of  his  words  as  false. 


The  coal  strike  which  a  month  ago  faced 
the  country  no  longer  threatens  the  ordi- 
nary householder.  Large 

'^^Vf*"'      numbers    of  bituminous 
Striki 

mines   are   in  operation, 
and  there  is  some  expectation  that  such 

Foreitfn 

The  me«»ting  of  the  douma  May  10  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  those  events  to  be 

The  Douma  classed  witli  the  inei-ting 
■nd  the  of  the  States  (tenerals  in 
c«tr  1789  and  that  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  177fi.  The  (?zar  re- 
ceived the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  at  the  Winter 
Palai'*'.  and  read  a  rather  vague  eoneili- 
atory  addre.ss  from  the  throne.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  disturbance  although 
the  governnn'iit  had  made  all  possible  pro- 
visions to  inert  any  emergency.  The 
douma  promptly  organized  by  the  election 
of  Profes.sor  Morontseff  as  president,  the 
election  of  Professor  MilyoukotT  being 
made  impossible  because  of  liis  loss  of 
certain  civic  rights  at  the  present  time. 
The  probh'in  of  controlling  the  peasant 
members  and  more  radical  elements  of  the 


operators  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  lUinois 
as  have  not  made  terms  with  their  miners 
may  appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  to 
bring  about  arbitration.    John  Mitchell 
has  refused  the  offers  for  arbitration  made 
by  these  operators  on  the  ground  that  the 
prop(Xsal  involved  (juestions  not  in  contro- 
versy.   At  the  beginning  of  the  bitumin- 
ous coal  strike  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
anthracite  miners  suspended  work  pend- 
ing the  result  of  negotiations  between 
their  leaders  and  the  mine  owners.  This 
suspension  of  work  continued  until  iVIay 
11,  when  the  mines  were  reopened.  This 
action  was  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  convention  held  at  Scranton  May  5, 
which  voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  Presi- 
dent Baer  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
of  1903.   On  May  7  the  operators  and  the 
subscale  committee  of  the  miners  aitmed 
the  agreement.    While  the  contract  does 
not  give  any  advance  in  wages  or  other 
new  advantages  to  the  miners,  it  is  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Mitchell  as  of  significance 
because  it  is  written.  The  entire  situation 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  mine  workers 
have  in  John  Mitchell  a  sagacious  leader. 
A  strike  at  this  time  could  hardly  have 
won  public  sjTnpathy  and  had  been  so 
thoroughly  discounted  by  mine  owners 
and  the  various  carrying  corporations 
that  it  could  only  have  failed.  In  the  long 
run  a  national  strike  to  succeed  must  be 
.supported  by  public  sentiment. 

Affairs 

douma  was  at  once  confronte<l.  but  the 
more  conservative  leaders  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  showed  themselves  goo<l 
advisers.  Thus  far  they  have  prevented 
any  violent  demand  for  amnt«jty  for  all 
political  prisoners.  Such  a  demand  is 
likely  to  be  made,  but  in  a  conciliatory 
fashion.  Polish  deputies  are  already  be- 
ginning their  campaign  for  autonomy,  but 
the  Jewi.sh  cpiestion  is  not  to  be  agitated 
specifically.  The  Jewish  and  Poli.sh  mem- 
bers are.  however,  not  likely  to  form  inde- 
pendent groups,  but  to  join  the  Con- 
st itutional  Democrats.  A  matter  that 
promises  to  be  of  some  importance  is 
a  proposal  made  by  Shipoff  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire.  He  favored  intro- 
ducing into  the  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  a  request  for  the  revocation  of 
the  fundamental  law  because  it  was  liable 
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U)  he  a  source  of  conflict  with  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament.  Corninjr  jus  it  does 
from  the  council,  this  proposal  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  the  constitu- 
tional movement  has  gone. 

The  elections  to  the  douma  were  not 
over  on  May  10  on  which  date  that  body 
met,  but  their  results  testi- 
fied distinctly  to  the  New 
Russia.  Within  the  douma 
there  are  a  number  of  different  political 
parties.  There  are  the  Octobrists  or  con- 
servative party  whose  platfonn  is  the 
Czar's  manifesto  of  last  October.  Before 
the  recent  movements  in  Hu.ssia  this  party 
would  have  been  regarded  as  progressive, 
but  in  the  march  of  events  during  the  past 
few  months  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
party  of  the  Left  in  the  French  (Constitu- 
tional Assembly  of  1789.  In  point  of  num- 
bers it  is  probably  second  in  the  douma. 
The  reactioni.st  party  is  not  so  large  in 
numbers,  but  rppn's<>nts  a  very  strong  ele- 
ment in  the  Russian  government.  To  it 
the  Octobrists  are  as  distflsteful  and 
dangerous  as  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  party.  This  last  pos- 
sesses a  great  majority— at  least  178— of 
the  members  of  the  new  body.   This  party 


demands  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
constitutional  government,  an  eight-hour 
law  for  all  artisans,  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens,  and  a  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit the  peasants  to  acquire  land  on  easy 
terms.  There  are  numerous  other  parties 
whose  sjnnpathics  are  divided  among  the 
three  dominant  groups.  Chief  among  the 
anti-governmental  groups  are  the  Social 
Democrats  numbering  fifteen,  and  the 
' '  Progressi  ves ' '  numbering  thirty-.scven. 
The  struggle  between  these  parties,  if  any 
struggle  is  permitted  by  the  bureaucracy, 
is  likely  to  prove  epoch-making.  Unless  we 
mistake,  however,  the  reactionary  party 
will  not  permit  the  Czar  to  make  any 
gn^at  concessions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparation  for  the 
douma  came  the  Czar's  acceptance  of 
The  Prcptntion  Count  Witte's  resignation 
by  the       from  the  Premiership,  and 
Bureaucracy    ^^]^^^  ^]^^^^  ^f  Durnovo  from 

the  ^rini.stry  of  the  Interior.  In  the  place 
of  \Vitte,Goremykin,  a  former  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  appointed  Premier. 
Both  Witte  and  Durnovo  are  to  be  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  atid 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  only  po&sible 
explanation  of  the  act  seems  to  be  that 
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the  Czar  wishes  in  some  way  to  forestall 
the  action  of  the  douma,  which,  under  the 
control  of  the  Constitutional  Dfnioerats, 
would  certainly  have  been  hostile  to 
Witte.  The  position  of  the  former  pre- 
mier, since  the  collapse  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  has  been  increasingly  re- 
actionary. The  new  premier  is  Rup|>08ed 
to  be  more  liberal,  but  whether  or  not  that 
be  the  case,  he  is  less  objectionable  to  the 
party  which  will  control  the  douma.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  get  at  the 
actual  situation  in  the  empire.  The  press 
dispatches  express  partisanship  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  are  probably  subject 
to  censorship.  The  Czar  on  May  5  issued 
a  proclamation  which  may  be  considered 
a  fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
bureaucracy  relative  to  the  new  consti- 
tutional movement.  The  douma  is  not  al- 
lowed to  change  " fundaiiu'iital  laws"  of 
the  empire.  Nor  is  it  to  have  the  right  to 
vote  loans.  Its  action  is  limited  to  matters 
of  secondary  importance  and  all  its  de- 


crees are  subject  to  revision  by  the  coun- 
cil, which  thus  becomes  an  Upper  House. 
The  revision  of  the  army  is  among  those 
matters  concerning  which  the  douma  is 
not  to  legislate  and  it  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  up  a  constitution.  Alto- 
gether the  prospects  for  any  radical  leg- 
islation seem  small. 


The  House  of  Commons  and  its  various 
galleries  for  visitors,  peers,  and  ladies 
Th«  N«w  were  crowded  with  an  in- 
Brittsh  tensely  interested  throng 
Education  BUI  when  Augustine  Hirrell, 
the  well-known  author,  essayist  and 
lecturer  and  the  present  minister  for  edu- 
cation, brought  in  his  eagerly  anticipated 
Education  Bill.  Outside  the  House  the 
interest  was  no  less  keen,  for  the  long 
and  bitter  controversy  that  has  raged, 
round  this  question  has  caused  many  who 
would  be  otherwise  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  education,  to  take  up  cudgels 
in  defen.se  of  the  church,  party  or  prin- 
ciple held  by  them  to  be  injured  by  the 
Education  Bill  passed  by  the  late  Con- 
.strvative  government.  Mr.  Birrell's  bill 
will  please  none  wholly,  but  it  has 
features  that  will  commend  it  to  most 
persons  for  one  reason  or  another.  It 
completely  reverses  those  clauses  of  the 
former  act  which  brought  the  "Passive 
Resister"  into  existt'nce,  by  placing  all 
State-supported  schools  equally  and 
wholly  under  popular  control,  and  by 
abolishing  religious  tests  for  teachers. 
Some  compromise  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  sections  whom  the  last  bill  so 
largely  favored.  According  to  the  new 
bill  there  will  be  taught  in  all  the  State- 
supported  schools  the  simple  Bible  lessons 
with  historical  and  ethical  explanations 
which  have  been  used  with  general  accept- 
ance. All  the  Voluntary  Schools,  as 
are  called  those  schools  that  were  ini- 
tially provided  by  members  of  the  English 
State  Church,  will  therefore  come  under 
this  class  in  future  according  to  the  pres- 
ent terms  of  the  bill.  But  should  it  be  so 
desired,  denominational  teaching  may  be 
given  by  teachers  pro\nded  by  the  denomi- 
nations on  two  mornings  out  of  the  week. 
All  religious  teaching  is  removed  out  of 
school  hours  to  the  first  hour  from  9  to 
9 :45  A.M.,  and  denominational  teaching  is 
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not  to  be  given  by  the  regular  staff  teach- 
ers. A  further  attempt  to  satisfy  ali  sects, 
provides  that  in  urban  diatricte,  where 
there  is  a  choice  nf  schools  to  whicls  fliil- 
dren  can  be  sent,  denominational  teaching 
may  be  given  every  day  and  by  the  regu- 
lar teachers,  though  not  at  public  cost, 
should  eighty  per  cent  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  petition  for  it.    This,  per- 
liaps  the  most  far-reaching  as  well  as  the 
uovel  feature  of  the  bill,  gives  poss^er  to 
the  local  authorities  who  deal  with  educa- 
tion tu  make  special  arrangements  iu 
speeial  cases  and  aims  of  course  at  satisfy- 
ing the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews.    The  tremendous  change  that  the 
bill  will  work  in  the  status  of  the  elergjr  in 
relation  to  State-Church  schools  will  no 
doubt  cause  bitter  opposition  to  the  bill, 
as  indeed  has  already  been  announced  by 
Lord  Robert  Ceeil.  There  will  be  no  right 
of  entry  mn^  the  clergy  will  have  nn  privi- 
lege, as  heretofore,  of  assuming  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  schools  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  he  elected  as  managers. 
The  significance  of  this  change  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  The  school  premises  hith- 
erto in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  State 
Church  are  either  to  be  bought  outright, 
or  rented  for  the  five  days  during  school 
hours  at  a  cost  of  rental  and  upkeep  of 
buildings.  Where  titledeeds  and  bequests 
render  this  latter  course  impossible,  the 
matter  is  to  be  brought  before  a  com- 
ndsnoii  appointed  to  deal  with  the  speeial 
coses.    Ur.  Birrell'a  bill  is  admitted  to 
have  been  a  personal  triumph,  and  to  be 
an  honest  attempt  to  solve  the  educational 
pToblem  in  a  waj  aooeptable  and  fair  to 
all.   

Riotous  disturbances  in  various  parts  of 
Franee  enlminated  in  Paris  about  May  1, 

inMuiweciM  threatened  to  take  on 
In  a  revolutionaiy  eiiaraeter. 
9nnee  T^jg  govemmeot^  however, 
met  the  situation  with  firmness,  and  had 
made  ample  preparation  to  cope  with 
disorder.  In  oonsequenee  the  demoostn- 
tions  were  speedily  quelled  and  tranquil- 
\'}fy  was  restored.  The  trouble  originated 
with  the  miners'  strikes  iu  the  north  of 
France.  As  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  "Wori-d  To-Day,  the  nu'nrs  have  been 
yielding  largely  increased  dividends  for 
several  years  past,  and  tiie  miners  natur- 
ally fdt  flMj  ought  to  share  in  the  pros- 


perity through  an  increase  in  wages. 
Some  40,000  of  them  went  on  strike.  The 
subsequent  disaster  at  Courrieres  with  its 

attendant  circumstances  of  neglect  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
still  further  exasperated  the  men.  Revo- 
lutionary and  labor  agitators  leeognized 
their  opportunity  to  nurse  the  seeds  of 
discontent  into  insurrection  and  disaffec- 
tion. The  strikes  spread  and  rumors  be> 
came  current  that  Bonapartists,  Ijoyalists 
and  anurcliist.s  were  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed outbreak  on  May  1.  Arrests  were 
made  hy  the  government  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  among  them  Count  Beauregard, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Napoleon  III,  M. 
Bibert,  editor  of  L'AutoritS,  and  Citixeu 
Griffuelhes,  general  secretary  of  fho  Cwf 
federation  of  Labor.  Houses  were 
searched  and  it  was  claimed  that  doea- 
ments  were  discovered  showing  that 
conspirators  against  the  Republic  were 
finaneing  the  strike  demonstrations.  A 
bomb  was  found  on  the  window  sill  of 
one  of  the  President's  villas,  and  another 
exploded  on  the  Western  Railroad  near 
the  Argenteuil  Bridge,  but  failed  to  do 
much  damage.  Paris  was  terror4strieken 
and  n}any  left  the  city.  Troops  were 
stationed  at  the  Bourse  and  round  the 
banks  and  other  public  oflices,  and  massed 
at  various  points  to  prevent  the  execution 
nf  threatened  <lestruction.  Although 
several  severe  conliicts  occurred  between 
the  agitators  and  the  soldiers  and  there 
was  much  rioting  no  serious  damage 
was  done,  and  within  a  few  days  the  affair 
collapsed,  and  in  many  instances  strikers 
returned  to  work. 

The  elections  which  occurred  in  the 
days  following  these  riotous  eonditiona 

were  conducted  with  re- 
markable  tranquillity  in 
Paris  and  its  vicinity. 
The  residts  proved  conclusively  that  fvdl 
confidence  was  felt  in  the  present  govern- 
ment. Out  of  591  constituencies  it  car- 
ried 262,  the  opposition  having  169.  In 
ir)5  districts  reballotings  were  required. 
The  Nationalists  have  now  scarcely  any 
representation,  while  the  supporters  of 
the  government— the  members  of  the 
Left— are  stron^jly  incren.sed.  This  indi- 
cates approval  of  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  regard  to  tibe  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State. 
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The  sick  man  of  Europe  is  again  in  evi- 
dence.   Ever  since  tlic  establishment  of 

Tuifc«r.E«ypt  the  British  protectorate  in 
•nd        Egj'pt  the  rcliitions  of  that 

Great  Britain  country  to  the  iSultan  have 
been  hardly  more  than  normal.  Of  late 
both  British  and  Turks  are  i)ushin{?  rail- 
ways into  thf  Sinnitif'  poninsnia  for  the 
assistance  of  coinnierce  and  pilgrims.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Sultan  aa- 
sembloil  troops  at  Tabn.  n  little  town  at 
the  head  of  the  Uulf  of  Akaba  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Now  the  British  wanted  Taba  as 
one  terminus  of  their  railway  and  held 
it  to  be  on  the  frontier  of  Efsrypt.  Lord 
Cromer  insisted  that  the  Turkish  fon?e« 
should  be  removed.  The  Porte  refused  to 
remove  them,  insistini*  that  Taha  bi'loii«.'i'd 
to  the  district  of  Akaba  which  had  been 
ceded  by  Kg>'pt  in  1892.  Thereupon  the 
British  military  ]  naval  authoritiea  be- 
came active.  Three  thousand  troops  were 
ordered  to  Ej?ypt  and  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  was  put  in  readineas  for  demon- 
stration in  Turkish  waters.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  Sultan  seems  to  be  playing 
his  old  game  of  pfomiae  and  delay.  The 
most  significant  elranent  in  tha  affair  is 
the  statement  from  Oermany  to  the  effect 
that  the  Sultan  can  expect  no  assistance 
in  that  quarter.  For  tlie  past  few  years 
it  has  been  rather  more  than  suspected 
that  the  Kaiser  was  giving  his  moral  sup- 


port to  Mohammedan  peoples  generally, 
if  he  had  really  supported  the  Sultan  the 
trouble  l>etwi<  n  Turki  y  and  Great  Britain 
wonl<I  liave  seriousily  imperiletl  tlu'  peace 
of  Europe.  A>i  it  Ls,  it  may  simply  disen- 
tangle Egypt  from  the  overlordahip  of 
Tu^^. 


Four  new  war  vessels  have  just  been 
added  to  Japan's  nayy.  Two  armored 
Ntvii  erniscrs.  Tsukuba  and 
Exsamion  Ikoma,  of  14,000  tons 
tnJhmn  each^  were  recently 
launched,  and  two  18,000-ton  battleships, 
Katori  and  Kashinia,  have  reached  eom- 
pletion  in  England.  Another  armoretl 
cruiser  will  be  ready  in  August,  and  the 
building  of  still  nm^ther  will  sliortly  com- 
mence, as  will  also  that  of  a  li^,000-ton 
battleship,  the  AJd.  This  means  that  by 
the  «n<l  of  the  year  tlie  navy  of  jH|)au 
will  be  largely  increased.  Tlie  lu^roes  of 
the  war  are  soon  to  receive  promotion. 
Admiral  Togo  will  be  made  a  county 
Count  Nodzu,  a  mar(iviis.  and  Generals 
Kuroki,  Oku,  Nogi  and  Kamamura,  vis- 
counts. Marquis  Oyama  has  been  retired 
from  the  post  of  field  marshal  and  chief 
of  the  Japanese  headquarters  statT,  bein?! 
succeeded  by  Viscount  Kodama,  recently 
promoted  from  a  baronet^  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  and  aoon  to  be  made 
a  count 


The  Drama 


Chicago  ia  now  assured  of  an  endowed 
theater;  in  fact,  not  impoaaibly  of  two. 
An  EndoNv^d  One  of  the  proposals,  and 
Theater  the  oue  now  assured,  is 
■tLMi  ^1  0f  Hie  "New  The- 
ater,'* which  is  to  be  supported  in  much 
the  same  way  as  was  orifrinally  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra  Association.  A  board  of 
trustees  has  been  appointed  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Chieasi«».  and  a  >runrnntee  fund  of 
$30,000  has  been  established.  In  addition 
something'  Yiko  ^'27,0(>0  worth  of  tickets 
has  been  subscribed  for.  Steinway  ITnll 
i.s  to  be  transformed  into  a  modern  the- 
ater Beating  eight  hundred  people.  Mr. 
Victor  Mapes  is  to  be  stajye  director  and 
Sannipl  P.  rjerson  business  manafrer. 
Any  profits  which  may  accrue  will  be 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
theater  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  dramatic 


art.  The  New  Theater  is  a  thommgh^ 
independent  movement  and  is  not  i^ili* 

ated  with  any  school.  Its  sea.son  will  last  * 
thirty  weeks  and  there  will  be  presented 
fifteen  standard  modem  plays  of  highest 
excellt  ncc.  A  second  plan  for  an  en- 
dow<>(]  theater  has  been  inaujmrated  by 
the  Woman's  Club,  but  as  yet  no  public 
announcement  has  been  made  of  ito  aue- 
ces.s  in  finding  the  necessary  support.  It 
is  to  be  in  cha rtre  of  Donald  Rohertf?on. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  two  movements  caji 
not  join  forces. 


A  play  by  the  poet,  William  Vanglm 
Moody,  called  "A  Babine  Woman"  was 
acted  for  the  first  time  by 
"womn*     Miss  Margaret  Anglin,  and 
served  to  present  Moody  to 
the  theater^gcing  pnblie  as  an  aetive  play- 
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ivright.  So  certain  was  iSin  Anglin  of 
the  popular  nature  as  well  as  the  superi- 
ority of  this  play  that  it  was  being  pre- 
sented in  less  than  one  week  from  the  time 
the  acti'osw  first  saw  the  manuscript.  It 
was  reckless  courage  on  her  part,  which 
was  met  with  an  answering  note  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
play  will  ever  gain  tlic  poj)ularity  hoped 
for  it.  It  deals  with  the  psychological  de- 
vdopment  of  a  finely  bred  woman,  who  as 
the  less  of  two  evils  saw  herself  bartered 
for  a  string  of  nugfrcts.  and  it  portrays  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  her  innate 
semples  to  accept  the  situation,  and  love 
the  man  who  had  purchased  her.  Fo.  In- 
nately he  is  a  strong  man  and  worth  loving. 
Written  with  the  insi^^t  of  a  poet,  who  is 
yet  not  a  dramatist,  the  drama  emliodies  a 
fundamental  problem  in  sex  psycholdtrv  of 
powerful  dramatic  value,  but  developetl 
with  teehnieal  cmdity.  The  play  is  nn- 
l(tvely  to  !nnk  upon,  and  thouL'h  Thseiiisli 
in  tone  lacks  Ibsen's  simplicity  and  clear- 
cut,  definite  character  point  of  view. 
Moody  has  not  learned  to  take  his  audi- 
puee  by  tlie  liand.  reveal  to  it  secretly  the 
ultimate  desires  of  bis  characters,  and 
then  bid  it  wateh  with  him  the  human 
struggle  of  soul  against  aool. 

The  fapr  end  of  the  season  is  strrvrn 
with  wrtH'ks.  Three  new  farces  and  a 
Ftrcc  .nd  moaloal  comedy  have 
Musicii  failed  dismally.  Few 
Comedy  manaijers  vnU  withdraw  a 
piece  promptly  that  ha-s  a  glimiuer  of 
hope  in  it  Therefore  it  is  fjenerally  con- 
ceded that  "The  Optimist,"  bv  dney 
Kosenfeld.  "Aunt  Louisa,"  by  Frederick 
T'aulUiii^',  and  "The  District  Leader,"  by 
Joseph  Howard,  which  sank  together,  and 
"What  the  Butler  Saw,"  which  set  the 
example,  were  worthless.  It  is  strange 
that  men  of  Roaenfeld*s  teehnieal  knowl- 
edge and  Paulding's  stage  experi<>nee 
Vvould  wittiiiL'ly  yv<  '  o 'trate  such  atroci- 
ties as  these  two  tinal  » iforts,  each  a  sense- 
less mess  of  mere  talk.  "The  District 
Leader"  is  a  poor  imitation  of  a  fairly 
successful  type  of  musical  meloiirama,  and 
has  met  a  deserved  fate.  "The  Free  Lanee*' 
and  "Rosalie,"  two  typically  mediocre 
musieal  eomedies  built  in  a  fashion  be- 
lieved to  have  become  extinct  or  at  least 
paaa^  are  meeting  with  a  certain  amonnt 


of  public  interest  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing better. 

There  was  a  moment  of  pleasant  antici- 
pation when  Minnie  Maddcrn  Fiske  tried 
"Dolce,"  by  Johu  Luther 

dog,  to  find  tn-:'  little  play 
built  in  the  timber  o£  good  art)  tenderly 
romantic  and  hmuan  and  useful  for  next 
season 's  progress.  It  rarely  happens  that 
a  western  actress,  unknown  to  Bioad- 
way,  can  command  the  serious  commenda- 
tion of  play-bored  critics  and  weary  pub- 
lic on  her  first  appearance.  But  such  bns 
been  the  case  of  Florence  Robert^  an 
emotional  actress  gifted  with  a  fine  voice, 
a  good  presence  and  rare  intellit:enee. 
The  vehicle  of  her  introduction,  "The 
Strength  of  the  Weak,"  the  w^ork  of  two 
comparatively  unknown  women,  was 
found  to  be  above  the  averajre  in  skilful 
construction.  Arnold  Daly  has  revived 
Mansfield's  former  success,  "Arms  and 
the  Man,"  the  first  Shaw  comedy  pre- 
sented in  America,  but  he  scarcely  lends 
to  the  chief  role  the  distinguished  art  of 
his  brother  player.  Richard  Mansfield 
himself  i.s  closing  his  season  in  the  West 
in  an  elal)orate  repertory  of  all  his  com- 
eily  successes,  while  Robert  Loraine  is 
meeting  a  distinct  triumph  everywhere 
vith  "Man  and  Superman,"  the  keenest, 
most  indecently  siitirical  of  all  Shaw's 
works  when  intelligently  presented.  E.  H. 
SiJthern  and  Julia  Marlowe  are  closing 
the  second  season  of  their  partnership  in 
an  enviable  shower  of  encomiums.  In 
**The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  in 
"Twelfth  Nipht,"  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  these  co-stars  have  gained  in 
subtlety  of  interpretation,  skill  in  read- 
ing and  poetic  inmgbt  during  the  past 
season.  Two  new  plays,  as  yet  tu  ither 
made  nor  marred  by  metropolitan  verdict, 
have  met  with  indisputable  favor  on  the 
road.  The  first,  "Money  Talks,"  is  the 
maiden  effort  of  a  new  playAvright,  Cleve- 
land Moffett,  and  is  a  graceful  comedy  of 
truly  American  flavor,  affording  that  in* 
inn'table  eharneter  actor,  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, a  grateful  role.  The  second  is  "The 
Coward,"  the  first  really  serious  effort  of 
rjeorge  Broadhurst.  Its  first  appearance 
in  Chicago  was  a  veritable  triumph  for 
author  and  players.  It  is  au  interesting 
drama  of  aoul  development,  rather  than 
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of  action,  and  Robert  T.  Haines  has  ere-  pealing, 
ated  in  the  title  role  one  of  the  most  ap-  career. 

Amateur  Sport 


and  virile  rAlea  of 


Probably  the  most  successful  series  of 
Olynqtic  Games  held  in  modem  timea  waa 
celebrated  in  the  great 
Stadion  at  Athens  April 
22  to  May  2.  The  ontoome 
was  a  vidoiy  for  the  United  States,  its 
athletes  winning  TSVa  points  to  Eng- 
land's 36,  Greece's  27 Vg,  Sweden's  26, 
Hnngary,  Anrtria,  Germany,  Finland, 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium  ha\nng  only 
13  or  under.  The  most  interesting  races 
were  the  runs  in  which  American  contest- 
ants were  eapecially  successfnl.  The 
Marathon  Race  in  which  the  number  of 
Greek  contestants  was  twenty-six,  Brit- 
hdi  seven,  American  flre,  waa  won  by  a 
Canadian,  a  representative  of  Sweden 
and  America  winning  second  and  third 
respectively.  It  is  announced  that  the 
International  Gamea  of  1908  will  be  held 
in  Lcmdon. 

The  progren  of  football  reform  if  dow 
seems  to  be  steady.  As  regards  the  game 

itself  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  univereities  seem  to 
be  reasonably  at  one.  The 
new    rules   havo    given    protty  general 
satisfaction  and  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
tenninatioii  to  adopt  every  method  which 


will  insure  honest  and  effieient  of&cials. 
To  aceompliah  this  end  there  will  be  var> 

ious  subcommittees  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  who  will  oversee  this  highly 
important  matter.  In  the  West  the  matter 
has  been  handled  rather  more  from  the 
academic  point  of  view  than  in  the  East. 
In  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Chicago 
and  Michigan  there  is  a  decided  movement 
to  force  the  game  into  it.s  proper  position 
in  the  perspective  of  university  interests. 
Pursuant  of  this  purpose  the  obvious  step 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  theoe 
columns  was  to  prevent  championship 
games  during  the  period  of  reform.  This 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  agreement  of 
the  three  universities  not  to  play  games 
with  each  other  during  the  present  season. 
Football  is  not  abolished,  but  the  cham- 
pionship fever,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  allayed. 
As  a  result  Michigan  has  already  closed 
a  two  years '  contract  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sehednle  of 
big  games  with  other  institutions  is  likely 
to  be  such  that  interest  will  be  centered  in 
the  sport  rather  than  in  inter-university 
rivalries.  In  the  meantime  other  ref onna 
are  in  progress  which  it  is  hoped  will  make 
athletics  a  more  effective  and  a  less  irrar 
tional  element  in  the  educational  system. 


AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  C..KMVS  AT  ATHENS 

'  bic  iiifk,  the  bitl  gnit  with  the  ctuM 
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The  agitation  in  favor  of  summer  base- 
ball in  coUeges  will  not  down.    The  last 

prominent  institution  to 
bI^/u      ^^^^  matter  is  Cor- 

nell.  While  the  decision 
as  far  as  we  know  has  not  been  definitely 
reached,  the  fact  that  the  issue  is  frankly 
faced  is  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  af- 
fairs. We  have  repeatedly  insisted  that 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  a  genuine  college 
student's  playing  baseball  for  money  dur- 
ing his  vacation.  The  only  di.sgrace  comes 


when  he  lies  about  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
wherein  college  sport  as  such  is  exposed  to 
any  particular  danger  from  summer  base- 
ball, provided  an  institution  safeguards 
athletics  with  the  necessary  scholastic  and 
residence  requirements.  It  is  notorious 
that  students  make  up  the  teams  at  hotels 
where  they  are  paid  generous  amounts  for 
their  expenses.  It  is  this  sort  of  tamper- 
ing with  truth  that  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  breaking  of  an  artificial  defini- 
tion of  amateur  sport. 


The  Religious  World 


The  annual  congress  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  was  held  in  Indianapolis  during 

wm  Disciples  the   last   week  of  April. 

and  Baptist*  These  congresses  are  apt  to 
federate  r  result  in  pretty  earnest 
(lisctissions  and  the  last  one  was  especially 
notable  in  that  it  discussed .  frankly  the 
possibility  of  federation  between  the 
I)isciples  and  the  Baptists.  Those  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  dcnominatioualisin 
in  the  United  States  will  recall  that 
throiichout  the  middle  west  the  Disciples 
and  Baptists  have  not  always  been  on  the 
friendliest  terms.  Of  late  years,  however, 
not  only  has  there  been  growing  up  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  tolerance,  but  in  the  body  of 
Disciples  there  has  developed  also  a  group 
of  active  and  able  men  who  are  laying 
emphasis  rather  upon  Christian  union, 
one  of  the  great  tenets  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  than  upon  tho.se  various  details 
which  separate  their  body  from  other 
Christians.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  two  denominations  will  ever  become 
merged,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
some  sort  of  federation  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  new  movement.  Disciples 
and  Baptists  are  too  much  alike  both  in 
polity  and  in  theology  not  to  cooperate. 


Dr.  Crapsey'a 
Hcrcay 


♦  Dr.  Algernon  8.  Crapsey  has  recently 
been  condemned  under  accusation  of  his 
bishop  for  heresy.  The 
charge  was  not  that  of 
preaching  that  which  was 
untrue,  but  that  of  being  disloyal  to  the 
creed.  The  trial  developed  int-o  a  series 
of  purely  technical  discussions,  both  sides 
being  represented  by  lawyers.  It  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  what  any  heresy  trial 
is  likely  to  become.   Too  many  clergymen 


are  not  interested  to  prove  that  a  teaching 
is  true  but  that  it  is  either  in  agreement 
with  or  contrary  to  some  statement  or 
cree<l  made  authoritative  by  a  church  or 


REV  ALGERNON  &  CRAPSEY 
RrccoUy  oondemiMKl  for  tearliinK  dortrinra  nintrary  to  tlie  creed  of 
the  Protoilant  Kpisropal  Church 

by  their  own  ac(iuiescence.  The  particu- 
lar point  at  issue  in  the  case  of  Doctor 
Crapsey  was  his  new  interpretation  of  the 
statement  in  the  Apostle's  Creed  relative 
to  the  \irgin  birth  of  Jesus.  Doctor 
Crapsey  believes  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  yet  at  the  same  time  insists  that 
he  is  in  accord  with  the  underlying  truth 
in  the  clause  of  the  creed.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  a  fair  treatment  of  the  cree^^^jQgjg 
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may  be  an  open  quest  ion ;  but,  for  weal  or 
woe,  the  number  of  men  is  increasing  who 
believe  thoroughly  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
but  who  do  not  believe  in  his  virgin  birth. 
These  men  number  among  themselves 
some  of  the  most  active  religious  leaders 
of  the  day.  Many  of  them  call  themselves 
not  Unitarians  but  Evangelicals.  What 
to  do  with  these  men  is  a  question  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  settled.  Perhaps 
his  bishop's  treatment  of  Dr.  Crapsey  is 
a  step  iu  that  direction.  Perhaps  it  is 
not. 

One  of  the  most  important  though  not 
much  heralded  meetings  has  been  that 
ht'hl  in  Evanston,  Illinois, 
A  Methodist    y^^y    5.9    j,^  ccmnection 

With  the  semi-centennial 
of  (Jarrett  Biblical  Institute.  The  bish- 
<>pH  of  the  Methodist  Church  (North) 
held  their  conference  also  at  tlie  same 
time,  and  as  a  result  the  meetings  W4're 
marked  by  very  remarkable  addresses, 
notably  those  of  Bishops  McDowell, 
Andrews.  Warren  and  riesidcnt  Little  of 
the  institute.  The  .Methodist  Church  has 
developed  great  «'nergies  the  past  five 
years,  particularly  in  the  maintenance  of 
evangelistic  serviet^s  and  in  pushing  the 
fereign  mission  campaign.  Throughout 
^lay  have  been  held  a  numl)er  of  mission- 
ary conventions  in  the  West.  The  results 
of  these  activities  are  already  discernible 
in  the  increase  of  attendance  upon  the- 
ological seminaries,  additicms  to  churches, 
and  an  increase  of  funds  for  missionary 
purposes.  In  all  this  enterprise  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  has  been  a  large  factor, 


The  evangelistic  campaign  conducted 
by  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  in  Phil- 
adelphia has  clased.  A 
'^^w.l^V'^u. '*  statement  as  to  the  gen- 
eral  work  of  the  evangelist 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  What- 
ever success  has  attended  the  Phibulelphia 
meetings  has  Ixvn  due  largely  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Alexander  and  to  elal)orate  organ- 
i;^ation.    There  was  no  spontaneous  pop- 
ular response.   The  management  has  bei'u 
careful  to  see  that  the  meetings  have  been 
well  adverti.sed  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
-v|j|^where.  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 


some  good  has  been  done.  Altogether 
there  were  3,615  cards  signed  on  tlie  part 
of  converts,  a  very  large  proportion,  if 
not  a  majority,  being  young  children. 
To  these  Dr.   Torrey  adds  some  five 
thou.sand  who  were  converted  by  the  nor- 
mal work  of  the  churches  —  a  posi  tiou 
on  his  part  hard  to  understand.  Of 
those  signing  the  cards,  judging  frcttu 
the  figures  at  our  dispt>sjd.  not  niort* 
than  one  in  six  is  likely  to  joiu  tXit* 
churches.  The  probability  is  that  had  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  the  sa-xne 
amount  of  money  been  put  into  the  exten- 
sion of  the  normal  activities  of  the  Phila- 
delphia churches,  the  results  would  have 
been  larger  and  the  good  accomplished 
more  permanent.  How  far  this  lack  of  in- 
terest was  due  to  Philadelphia,  how  far  to 
the  lack  of  personal  workers,  and  how 
far  to  Dr,  Torrey 's  type  of  preachinff  it 
is  hard  to  say. 


Co-operation  and  reciprocity  In'twtfn 
religious  denominations  are  the  principles 

Religious      which  the  Interdenomina- 
Co-operation    tional      Commi.ssion  of 

In  Maine  Maine  seeks  to  foster.  Its 
members  are  representatives  of  five 
churches :  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Christian  and  Free  Baptist. 
During  its  existence  of  thirteen  years, 
its  records  show  the  names  of  no  less  than 
fifty-one  communities  where  friction  had 
ari.sen  from  eneroaeliment  or  competition. 
In  twelve  of  these  the  executive  commit- 
tee gave  formal  hearings  to  the  parties  in- 
teresteii.  an<l  in  six.  the  decisions  of  tin- 
Commission  were  acquiesced  in  and  fol- 
h»wed.  In  thirty-seven  of  the  fifty-one 
cases  consultation  and  friendly  confer- 
ence led  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties.  In  many  minor  instances  the 
Interdenominational  Commi.ssion  has  l>een 
of  marked  .ser\nce  in  fostering  harmony. 
Recently  it  was  decided  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  should  take 
measures  to  urce  upon  sunnner  visitors 
to  the  stale  co-operation  with  the  local 
(hurehes  in  their  services  and  work.  In 
consideration  of  the  widely  recogniz^'d 
fact  that  summer-vacationists  are  noto- 
rious for  failure  in  this  regard,  hindering 
rather  than  enforcing  the  efforts  of  the 
local  church  toward  right  ideals,  this 
action  of  the  Commission  is  a  timely  one. 


A  MODERN  MIRACLE  OF  FISHES 


BY 

IVAII.  DUXKLEE. 


MODERN  miraclo  in 
fishes  may  be  seen  at 
T  wharf,"  Boston.  It 
has  lontr  been  an  un- 
(|uestioned  fact  that 
this  port  is  one  of  the 
tjreatest  tisli  nmrkets  in 
the  United  States,  hnt 
aetnally  to  .see  the  fish 
that  are  hinded  after 
just  one  trip  is  one  of 
the  siphts  of  tin-  eartli.  In  business  liours 
the  wliarf  is  a  whirl  of  action,  and  there 
is  neither  lack  of  noise  nor  picturescpie- 
ness.  Jnst  as  Ameriean  soldiei's  fifrht 
with  a  dare-devil  spirit  that  has  been  ad- 
mired by  all  nations,  so  the  fishermen 
offer  their  "  eateh  "  and  the  dealei-s  drive 
their  bargains  in  a  seeming  pandenionitim 
of  n'cklessness,  bnt  there  are  level  heads 
here  as  there  are  on  the  floor  of  the  stock 
exchanne  and  the  frreat  football  <rridiron. 


"  T  wharf  "  ha.<5  no  connection  with  the 
one  famous  for  the  tea  e|)isiHle.  I)\it  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  ori^rinal  likeness 
to  the  K'tl«'r  T.  In  the  early  colonial  days 
when  Loii^'  wharf  extend»'<l  way  up  t<i  the 
customhouse.  T  whai'f  **  was  simply 
an  outijrowth  of  Lonji  wharf.  In  the 
course  <»f  time  the  conneetinj:  link  between 
the  two  wharves  was  di-stroyed.  only  the 
part  eorrespondinfr  to  the  top  of  the  let- 
ter was  left,  but  the  aneieiit  nami'  still 
dunu'.  althoutrli  lat»'ly  there  has  been  such 
a  <ri^antie  outpouring  of  the  finny  triln* 
on  this  dock  that  it  hais  edme  to  be  faniil- 
inrly  known  as  ''Fish  wharf." 

'riierc  lias  been  a  HMuarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  Onee  fishermen 
eame  to  the  wharf  with  old  d<UMes  full  of 
fish  and  thought  they  were  ditin«r  a  «;oo<l 
busini^s.  Later  larjxe  vessels  were  pres.se<l 
into  service,  but  any  old  tid)  was  consid- 
ered t;oo<l  enon»;h  for  fishint;,  and  the 
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fleet  presented  a  sorry  appearnnee.  Every 
year  there  lias  been  a  ttnidual  improve- 
ment in  tlie  l)(mts.  Now  nearly  all  are 
of  the  yaeht  type,  freshly  painted  and 
altogether  Nhip-shape.  On  the  homeward 
journey,  wlu-n  the  w<M)dwork  has  been 
freshly  swablml  down  and  the  fishermen 
are  singing,  it  would  be  diffioult  to  t»'ll 
these  hard-working  boats  from  pleasure 
yachts.  The  average  cost  of  one  is  about 
ijiS.OOO,  although  many  are  worth  $15,000 
and  more.  Sometiint's  a  eaptain  owns  lii.s 
boat,  and  now  and  then  lishernien  unite 
and  i»ut  their  money  in  a  eraft,  but  more 
often  the  owners  are  a  .sytidieate  of  busi- 
n(?ss  men.  often  dealei-s. 

Sattirday  noon  the  dock  is  offieially 
closed,  and  if  tlu're  has  been  g<XK!  fishing 
weather.  Monday  morning  is  a  particu- 
larly g<MMl  time  to  visit  the  wharf  be<'a>ise 
of  this  cessation  in  business.    By  Sunday 


night  the  tide  of  industry  has  again  set 
in.  Fishing  boats  are  j)ushing  their 
prows  up  the  harbor  from  all  the  difTerent 
fishing  grounds  near  and  far,  some  one 
hundretl  and  eighty  miles  away.  There 
are  boats  that  hail  from  La  Have  Hank, 
(^uereau  Bank,  off  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Shore,  Browns  Bank,  (Jeorges  Bank, 
Cashes  Bank,  Middle  Bank.  Jeffreys 
Li'dge,  South  channel,  off  Chatham  and 
tJie  shore  general. 

By  dawn  they  are  pressing  into  their 
berths  on  all  three  sides  of  the  wharf,  and 
often  there  is  a  second  row  outside  the 
first,  with  the  great  beam  trawler,  the 
new  experiment,  anchoretl  just  outside. 
The  average  "  catch  "  of  the  shore  boats 
is  from  seven  tliousjuid  to  eleven  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  that  of  the  off  shore 
ones  is  fi'om  seventy  thousand  to  one 
hundred     ami     seventy-five  thousand 
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pounds.  Tt  is  not  tinusual  for  forty  boats 
to  Hiichon-d  at  onci',  ami  frcMpUMilly 
the  iiuiiiImt  is  far  tjn'ati'r. 

At  arrival  tiiiu*  the  wharf  is  its  busiest. 
A  forest  of  spars  shish  and  pieree  the  sky, 
all  the  decks  are  lost  untler  tons  and  tons 
of  fish,  and  the  atniospliere  is  \veij;hted 
with  the  rank  salt  thivor.  Simultaneous 
with  docking  the  boats  and  wharves  are 
KVerrun  with  men  of  an  unmistakable 
nnutieal  stamp.  Men  with  red.  wind- 
blown faees.  stroller  hands,  and  sea-rolling, 
lurchintr  steps;  men  that  are  splendidly 
at  ea.se  in  their  jerseys  an<l  oil-skins.  A 
few  of  them  are  Yankees.  Irishmen  and 
Scotehmen.  but  many  more  are  Swedes, 
Italians  and  I'ortuguese. 


According  to  dock  law  the  l)oats  are  not 
**  hailed  "  jind  no  business  is  allowed  to 
be  transacted  until  the  captain  "  ties 
up,"  but  the  instant  the  dock  bell  rinf?8 
at  7  A.M..  and  the  eai)tain  heaves  tlie  line, 
the  tongues  of  the  dealers  are  let  loost?. 
There  are  usually  twenty  or  thirty  "  hail- 
iuff  "  each  boat,  and  as  every  man's  voice 
is  som«'what  like  a  fotrhorn  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  vociferous  onslaught  is  re- 
markable. 

"  How  many  pounds  of  cod  have  you. 
Captain?  "'  asks  one,  and  another  ])awls 
out,  "  How  many  herring?  "  and  the 
chorus  is  a  loud  and  continuous  medley  of 
impiiries  about  cusk  and  haddock  and 
hake  and  pollack  and  halibut  and  mack- 
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Orel.  The  raptnin.  poofl-naturedly  Inujrh- 
u\\i,  answers,  wlu'ii  he  ean.  and  upon  K'arn- 
ing  the  miniher  of  pounds  carried,  the 
biddinfr  hejrins.  "  I'll  «:ive  four  cents  a 
pound  "  shout.s  one,  and  another  cries, 
"  Pour  and  a  half."  and  anotlier  calls 
'*  Five."     Still    another    iiupera lively 


men  in  the  hoat.  with  forks  that  resemble 
pitchforks,  fill  the  iireat  baskets  that  are 
heavwl  aloft  hy  pullies  to  the  scales  and 
the  contents  dumped  into  the  weighing 
box.  Then  othei'  men  with  forks  fill  the 
preat  two-wheel  handcarts,  holding  jjist 
a  thoiLsand  pounds.    These  are  wheeled 


f   '  1 
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THK  CAITUX  .SETTLES  .MfOUXTft 

Aftrr  lir  Ihm  fur  lite  u-v  iif  th4>  •riil<x.  iL'uully  n  ilnlUr  a  (rip.  and  arltjrd  the  wliarfiosrr'g  bill  on  the  Lusis  30  ceau  uu  1000 
ixiundik,  tir  GKum  up  tlic  whole  tr:itiiu<-liiiii  anil  givr^  ntrh  man  Im  riKhtful  .ilLirt- 


thunders  "  Six!  "  and  on  and  on  they  go 
at  a  furious  rate. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  coinpeiitive  bid- 
ding is  very  bewildering.  Sometimes  a 
captain  is  new  to  it  all  and  "loses  his 
head."  In  that  predicament  he  has  been 
known  to  be  so  confused  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  four  cents  a  pound  when  his 
lowest  bid  had  been  four  and  a  half  cents. 
But  the  experienced  captain  keeps  cool, 
hears  all  they  have  to  say.  considers  the 
propositions,  and  then  dm's  the  best  he 
can,  which  is  hardly  ever  (iuit<'  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  as  the  dealers  merit  their 
reputation  of  being  the  sharpest  of  the 
sharp. 

While  the  bargaining  has  been  going 
on,  the  captain  has  rented  platform  scales 
supplied  with  a  weighing  box  having  a 
capacity  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Whi*n 
the  order  to  unload  is  given,  the  Usher- 


up  into  town  to  the  great  fish  markets; 
barrels  and  great  boxes  going  by  express 
are  also  filled  and  (juickly  headetl  up. 
The  address  tags  show  that  almost  every 
state  in  the  Middle  We.st  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Omaha  looks  lo  Boston  for  fish. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  get  nearly  all 
Iheir  big  cod  ami  herring  from  this  port, 
aiui  Chicago  is  a  heavy  buyer. 

Men  in  the  hay  field  with  a  storm  com- 
ing never  worked  harder  than  do  these 
men  "forking"  fish,  as  they  call  it; 
they  bend  their  backs  with  a  right  good 
will  while  they  eul'se  and  sing  as  they 
pitch  and  toss  the  wet.  shining  beauties 
until  the  very  air  seems  full  of  them.  It 
certainly  is  full  of  the  rank  flavor  of 
fish.  Tlie  seagulls  smell  it  from  afar,  and 
in  wing-flappititr  clouds  they  dip  and 
dive  and  circle  ai'ouud  and  swoop  up  into 
the  rigging  of  the  Iwiats,  there  to  survey 
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jifivsh  iho  niiia/.in?  pro(lii;alit y  of  fish  on 
deck  Hiicl  (lock. 

Tlu'  wdiidrr  is  that  so  much  business 
can  he  trans;iet<'(i  in  so  small  a  space. 
Theiv  is  no  unoccupieil  part  of  the  wharf, 
uhfthi'r  il  he  the  plank  thoroughfare  or 
tlie  packini;-i"ooms  ami  ofh<'t's  in  the  lonp 
low  huildint,'  that  runs  the  whole  lenpth  of 
the  wharf.  (Jreat  drays  an<I  express 
vajrons  laden  with  lioxcs  and  barrels  and 
baskets  of  lish  are  driving  in  and  out :  the 
hand-earts  are  dartinjr  everywhere.  Fish- 
ermen in  jerseys,  yt'llow  oil-skin  coats  and 
lonu  riihhei'  hoots  an'  heavily  lumheringr 
around ;  huulsmen  are  hnrryinfr  and 
seurryintr,  and  oeea.sionally  an  Italian 
woman    in    short    petticoats,    a  silken 


"kerchief  on  lier  head,  and  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  is  thriftily  diivinjr  a  harpiin  with 
the  fishermcfi  direct. 

The  extent  of  the  business  earrietl  on 
at  this  wharf  in  twelve  months  is  sojne- 
thinjr  enormous.  Commissioner  (JeorRe 
.M.  Biiwei-s  in  his  <iovernment  statement 
of  (pn«ntities  and  values  <if  certain  fishery 
prixlucts  landed  at  Hoston  for  the  year 
1I>05  {rives  these  fi<;ures:  4.280  trips  were 
made:  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  fish, 
ineludinjr  the  catch  in  cod,  cusk.  haddock, 
hake,  pollack.  halil)ut  and  mackerel  was 
l()l,(IS4.S{»r>  pounds  and  the  money  value 
of  all  this  was  .i;2,47l),417. 

A  new  experiment  is  the  250-ton  steel 
boat,    The    Spray,    carrj'ing    a  beam 
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Irawl  !K)  feet  l(>n^'  and  130  feet  wide.  The 
beam  trawler  is  a  successful  factor  in 
English  fishintr  waters,  and  there  has 
been  much  interest  in  introducing  the 
metliwl  here.  The  Spray  carriw  a 
crew  of  fourteen  men.  All  are  inexperi- 
enced in  this  way  of  fishing  except  two 


lieved,  as  many  of  the  boats  hrinp  in 
hi^h  asone  hiuidred  and  seventy-five  thoii- 
satul  |)ounds  a  trip.  Before  beam  trawling 
can  be  successful  a  study  of  the  fi.shing 
grounds  along  the  coast  will  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  expected  when  this  method  of 
fishing  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 


ALL  SOU)  OUT 


Englishmen,  who  are  instructors  in  the 
art.  TIk'  advantages  of  the  beam  trawler 
are  these:  the  boat  can  drag  with  the  net 
t(»  the  depth  of  fathoms;  it  has  also 
the  ability  to  fi.sh  in  all  w»*athers  and 
<luring  tlie  night.  As  yet  the  proposition 
is  in  an  expt'rimental  stage,  but  the  fish 
merchants  who  have  sub.seribed  !};70,0()0 
lor  the  construction  of  the  boat  .say  they 
are  satisfied  and  have  lost  no  money. 
There  are,  however,  no  more  beam  trawl- 
ei-s  being  made  for  this  particular  port  at 
present. 

The  advent  of  the  beam  trawler  in  the 
fishing  fleet  was  greatly  feared  by  the 
fishermen,  but  on  its  maiden  trip  it 
only  brought  in  about  seventy  thousand 
pounds  of  fish,  and  their  minds  were  re- 


there  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
grounds,  so  the  nets  will  not  1m*  endan- 
gennl  by  rocks,  that  success  will  l>e  as- 
sured. Sjirely  the  casting  out  of  a  great 
net  from  a  beam  is  a  far  easier  process 
than  the  time-honored  method  of  trawling 
where  the  baiting  and  tending  of  the 
hooks  is  done  by  hand. 

A  harvt'st  of  over  one  hundred  and 
one  million  pounds  of  fish  in  one  year  is 
proof  indeed  that  an  enormous  business  is 
(lone  at  the  wharf.  It  would  .setMU  that 
the  captain  and  the  fishermen  should 
make  money  fa.st  and  become  rich,  hut 
when  the  business  has  all  l>een  reduced  to 
figures  there  is  not  a  great  profit  for  any 
one  and  there  certainly  is  much  hard  work 
for  the  fishermen.    Yes,  and  hard  work 
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for  the  (loaloi-s  who  reduce  the  unpainly 
iiiHKN  they  purchnse  to  a  series  of  captivat- 
ing window  disphiys  on  ice. 

I  lore  are  some  of  the  expenses  in  fish- 
in^;.  If  the  boat  stocks  at  $1,(>00  the  ves- 
K«'l 's  part  is  one-fourth  or  $250.  The  cost 
of  stocking  a  bi«r  boat  for  a  two  weeks' 


tute  the  usual  crew  of  a  big  boat  with 
ten  dories:  twenty  fishermen,  a  spare 
man,  cook  and  captain.  Many  fish  dealers 
have  made  money  and  some  fishermen. 
Not  infrequi'ntly  a  captain  retires  to  a 
snufj  home  with  the  happy  consciousness 
that  his  investments  are  pro8i>ering. 


E\'ER^THI\0  SHIPSHKPE  .KSD  RKADY  KOK  THK  XEW  VOVA(;ii 


trip  is  almut  $500.  From  this  sum  fully 
if'JOO  u'H's  for  provisions:  from  $150  to 
$175  for  bait ;  twenty  tons  of  ice  will  cost 
$50.  and  there  will  be  other  cxpen.ses. 
I'rovided  there  is  no  accident  there  will 
probably  be  $250  to  be  ecpially  divided 
ainoiifr  twctity-threc  men.  The  captain 
shares  alike  with  the  men  with  this  ex- 
ception :  he  has  a  tcn-ccnt  commission  on 
the  boat  part,  and  in  the  instance  cited 
he  would  therefore  receive  $25  besides  his 
equal  share. 

In  ca.se  of  accident  the  pmfits  are  of 
course  reduced.  Trawls  are  quite  likely 
to  be  lost,  and  as  one  tub  costs  $5,  the  loss 
of  twenty  woidd  mean  $100.  and  a  serious 
shrinkape  in  the  profits  of  each  man 
would  follow.    Twentv-three  men  consti- 


Shore  tishin«r  is  more  profitable  to  the 
CH'W.  as  the  boat  only  draws  one-fifth  of 
the  stock.  whi<'h.  of  course,  leaves  more  to 
b<'  divided  anions  the  men,  and  tlii'ii  they 
iivt  a  better  price  for  the  fish  because  it 
is  fresher.  Also.  th»*re  are  not  so  many 
men  with  whom  to  divide  uj).  What  they 
make  dep<>nds  on  the  number  of  trips.  If 
the  fishing  is  pood,  and  three  trips  in  a 
week  are  ma<ie.  the  entire  expense  would 
be  about  $150.  as  the  cost  of  one  trip 
w<Mdd  probably  be  about  $50. 

.Mfhoutrh  the  type  of  the  fishin«r  boat 
has  ehati«red  the  fishermen  themselves 
have  not.  There  is  always  a  surI)risin^r 
number  of  luimarried  men  amon(!  them 
and  they  are  very  ea.sy  spenders  of  money. 

When  the  day's  work  is  done  the  cap- 
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tain  p.'iys  the  "  scales  man  "  for  the  use 
of  the  scales  —  usually  a  (K)Uar  a  trip, 
then  settles  the  wharfinfier's  bill  on  the 
basis  of  thirty  cents  on  1.000  pounds,  and, 
finally,  surrounded  by  his  men,  fitjnres  up 
the  whole  transaction  and  from  his 
leathern  bap  doles  out  to  each  man  his 
rifrlitful  share. 


By  this  time  the  l>oat  has  had  a  thor- 
ough bath,  the  trawls  have  been  l>aited 
and  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  r«*tiirn 
trip.  Sometimes  the  men  all  vote*  t<» 
spend  a  nif;ht  in  town,  but  if  the  fi.shingr 
is  jrood  the  boat  is  usually  turned  aHoiit. 
and  followed  by  a  cloud  of  .sea<?ulls,  g"0€s 
back  to  the  fishing  grounds. 


SHEUBURN  MERRTLL  BECKER 

MAYOR  OF  MILW.\UK1!:K,  SUHRKPTITlOUrf  REFORMER 

HY 

WILLIAM  HARD 


S4'ems  too  bad  to  expose 
Shcrbie  H»'(*ker.  But  t!ic  truth 
must  be  told  no  nuitt«'r  who 
irets  hurt.  And  the  truth  is 
that  Slicrbic  Becker  is  part  of 
tlie  ■  uplift.''  Sherliie  Becker  is  a  re- 
former, lie  tries  to  divert  your  attention, 
but  if  you  watch  him  carefully  you  will 


see  that  he  is  all  the  while  surreptitiously 
reforming  everything  that  comes  his  way. 

At  pre.sent  he  alTeets  to  be  deeply  inter- 
estcfl  in  Ixwming  the  popularity  of  the 
"Becker  hat."  You  can  .see  this  hat  on 
Sherbie's  head  in  most  of  nis  recent  pic- 
lures.  It  is  a  pinky-fawn-colored  soft 
hat  punched  in  at  four  places.  Sherbie 
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apends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  laboring 
tritii  the  reporten  of  the  daily  papers  and 

trying  to  persuade  them  to  ^ive  this  hat 
a  boost  by  substituting  it  for  their  con- 
ventional derbies.  They  are  relnetanty 
but  after  a  while  they  will  submit. 
Sherbie  is  popular  and  if  he  thinks  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  hat  is  all  right  it  won't  be 
loag  before  otiior  people  think  to  too. 

It  is  not  familiarity  to  call  him  Sherbie. 
It  would  be  affectation  to  call  him  any- 
thing else.  All  Milwaukee  has  known  bun 
since  he  was  a  child  and  has  .called  him 
Sherbie,  and  has  watched  him  prrow  \\p, 
and  as  he  has  not  yet  stopped  growing  and 
does  not  aeem  likely  ever  to  do  ao,  it  ia 
probable  that  he  will  cnntiniie  to  he 
Sherbie  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Wdl,  there  Sherbie  stands  holding  ont 
the  Becker  hat  in  his  right  hand  in  plain 
view  of  the  whole  audience.  Everybody 
is  looking  at  the  hat.  The  hat  seems  to  be 
the  show.  Ton  can  not  keep  your  eyes 
off  it.  But  if  you  could,  you  would  see 
that  with  his  disengaged  left  hand  this 
young  performer  is  preparing  to  break  np 
the  transportation  monopoly  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  is  getting  ready  to  trive  the 
town  some  new  steam  and  electric  rail- 
roads in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition 
of  vested  interests. 

Sherbie  Becker,  of  Milwaukee,  is  the 
only  refovmer  in  Ameriea  who  keeps  yon 
feeling  happy  while  your  eharaeter  is 
being  improved. 

Sherbie  s  father  is  a  big  banker.  His 
grandfather  was  a  big  railroad  man. 
When  Sherbie  wanted  anything  he  asked 
for  it.  So  one  night  a  few  years  ago  he 
went  down  to  a  meeting  of  a  Republican 
club  to  a.sk  for  .somethinfr  that  had 
made  up  his  nvr»^,  he  wanted.  The  mem- 
bers were  surprised  at  the  intrusion. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  sec  n  -  any- 
body break  into  the  sacred  circle.  They 
were  still  more  surprised  when  they 
noticed  that  the  intruder  was  Sherbie. 

"Well,  Sherbie,  what  do  yott  wantt** 
said  the  president. 

"I  want  to  be  supervisor,"  said 
Sherbie. 

When  the  clut)  recovered  it  bcpan  to 
laugh,  and  Sherbie  and  a  laugh  have  gone 
tc^cether  ever  since. 

It  seemed  \r  the  club  that  the  joke  would 
be  piven  an  even  finer  point  if  Sherbie 
WV'fe  feali/  uouiiftiiteU.    The  district  was 


tio  heavily  Democratic  that  it  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sherbie  run  and 
yet  it  would  not  have  the  pain  of  seeing 
him  take  office.  So  Sherbie  was  nomi- 
nated and  began  running.  He  began  run- 
ning early  in  the  morning  and  kept  on 
running  all  day  and  most  of  the  nijjht, 
and  all  the  nest  day,  and  so  on,  until 
when  the  tape  was  reached,  his  competi- 
tors were  several  laps  behind.  t  Irr 
lion  then  seemed  to  be  even  funnier  than 
Jm  nomination  and  Milwaukee  settled 
down  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  ensuing 
comedy. 

It  did  not  turn  out  to  be  altogether  a 
comedy.  The  young  long-distance  cham- 
pion tandem -driver  who,  besides  drivinfr 
tandems,  seemed  to  be  mainly  interested 
in  a  series  of  magie-lantem  slides  allow- 
ing himself  in  the  costumes  of  various 
nationalities  on  a  tour  of  the  world— this 
young  globe-trottinj^  sportauian  was  the 
first  supervisor  in  the  history  of  Mil> 
wnukee  to  ditr  up  the  ^'rafl  which  everj'- 
body  had  suspected,  but  which  no  one  liad 
had  the  grit  and  the  perwveranee  to  find. 
He  saved  Milwaukee  aeores  of  thooaanda 
of  dollars  in  printin*?  contracts. 

Shortly  after  this  when  he  wanted  to  be 
alderman  he  was  just  as  amusing  and  just 
as  pood  fin  entertainer,  but  he  was  also  an 
excellent  business  proposition. 

As  supervisor  and  as  ahlerman,  Shei%ie 
made  some  progress  toward  growing  up. 
Hp  began  by  tuminpr  in  fire  alarms  to  see 
how  soon  the  engines  would  respond.  He 
ref:arded  this  ooeupation  as  part  of  his 
official  duties.  Then  he  had  some  fire 
alarm  apparatus  put  in  at  his  house  and 
began  to  race  the  department  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire  whenever  the  alarm  woke  him 
up.  Incidentally  he  loaded  his  automobile 
with  coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the  fire- 
men. The  firemen  did  not  regard  him  as 
a  knocker.  The  colTei^  and  the  sandwiches 
removed  that  suspicion.  But  the  fire  de- 
partment is  getting  some  brushing  up  now 
that  Sherl)ic  is  mayor. 

Among  other  friends  that  Sherbie  made 
at  about  this  time  was  a  uiau  wIjo  had 
paid  his  way  to  jail  by  taking  the  box- 
office  receipts  of  a  theater,  lie  had  some 
leisure  on  his  hands  and  he  taught  Sherbie 
how  to  do  professional  dancing.  Then  he 
and  Sherbie  entertained  the  inmates  of 
the  jail  by  i-enderinj?  vaudeville  sketches 
for    them.    If   anj-body    else^  Sea§t<>ir 
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Spooner,  for  instattee,  should  ao  far  yield 
to  impulse  as  to  render  vaudeville 
aketoh€»,  it  might  hurt  him,  but  Sherbie 
is  the  pet  of  the  neighbors,  and  he  is  grow- 

ing  up,  and  everything  he  does  is  so  genu- 
ine and  so  spontaneous  that  the  neighbors 

say : 

' '  Well,  Sherbie  wanted  to  do  it  and  why 
shoubin't  he  do  it  if  ho  wants  to?  lie's 
sowing  his  wild  oats  and  they're  mighty 
wild,  hot  they're  mighty  innoeent,  too. 
There  ain't  any  harm  in  them." 

Paupers  as  well  as  prisoners  were  inter- 
esting to  Sherbie.  He  heard  that  they 
were  not  properly  fed.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  as  a  public  official  he  ought  to  find 
out  whether  the  charge  was  true  or  not. 
It  was  his  duty.  So  be  got  the  names  and 
quantities  and  samples  of  the  artieles 
served  up  to  the  paupers  and  he  lived  on 
that  diet  for  a  week.  He  found  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  it.  By  the  simple 
I  \I  •  diont  of  actually  eating  the  food  he 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  another  kind 
of  reformer  might  have  arrived  at  only 
after  months  of  aeenaatiwia,  reerimina- 
tions,  investigating  commissions,  dietetioal 
experts  and  voluminous  reports. 

Thinking  now  that  he  had  learned  some- 
thing about  public  affairs,  Sherbie  went 
to  flavor  Hose  and  said: 

"2ilr.  Rose.  I  want  to  be  mayor."  Rose 
was  amused  and  pleased. 

-  All  right,  Sherbie,"  he  said.  "Go 
ahead. ' ' 

'*Bnt  I  want  to  be  sure  it's  all  right," 

sail!  Sherbie.  "I'm  a  friend  of  yours  and 
1  don't  want  to  do  anything,  yon  know, 
unless  " 

•'You  run  if  you  want  to,  Sherbie," 
said  Rose.  "I'll  be  plad  to  hare  yon  " 
And  he  was  telling  the  tnUb.  Sherbie 
still  seemed  to  be  the  kind  of  yoimg  man 
that  an  experieneed  politieian  mti^t  ar- 
dently desire  as  an  nntivnnist. 

"Sherbie  was  bom  vviih  a  silver  spoon 
in  Ids  monUi,*'  said  Rose  later,  dnring  the 
eampai<;n. 

**I  am  more  fortunate  than  Rose,"  said 
Sherbie.  "He  was  bom  with  a  tin  horn 
in  his  UMmth  and  has  been  blowing  it  ever 
since. 

The  heaviest  gun  in  Sherbie  *s  trenches 
daring  the  campaign  was  a  foor-page 

paper  called  Becker's  Bulk  tin.  The  edi- 
tors of  thi"  paper  elucidated  th*»  careers  of 
WiUiam  Pitt  and  Alexander  Hamilton 


and  other  famous  men  who  were  parti«»- 
larlj  sneeessful  in  cutting  down  the  neees- 
sary  interval  between  the  cradle  and  pub- 
lie  ofltee.  If  Hamilton  waa  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  at  thirty  i: 
did  not  seem  improper  that  Becker  ai 
the  same  age  should  be  at  least  mayor  of 
Milwaukee.  In  fact  it  would  seem  to  he 
creditable  modesty  in  Becker  that  b»  wti 
not  running  for  governor. 

Replying  categorically  to"  a  qoestka 
about  his  age  and  experience  Sherbie  said 
in  his  Bulletin :  "  I  am  thirty  years,  seven 
months  and  fourteen  days  old,  and  had 
two  teeth  when  I  was  bom,  and  talked 
when  I  was  four  months  old.  I  hetran 
riding  a  bicycle  at  the  age  of  three.  1 
have  owned  an  automobile  for  live  ymn 
and  have  never  killed  a  sool." 

In  the  same  issue  he  remarked  :  '  *  Per- 
haps the  charge  that  I  lack  dignity  results 
from  the  faet  that  I  try  at  all  times  to  be 
pleasant  and  that  I  rarely  walk  a  block 
that  I  do  not  meet  Tom,  Jim,  Jack  and 
Joe,  either  from  my  own  ward  or  from 
some  other  fellow's  ward,  and  it  is  not  my 
nature  to  pass  without  a  chnt.  not  n*»ef>&- 
sariiy  about  politics  or  business,  either, 
for  I  am  inelined  to  be  soeiable.  If  this 
is  a  disadvantage,  all  right.  I  will  be 
obliged  to  suffer  and  it  may  lose  me  the 
election.   But  I  guess  not." 

So  Sherbie  went  on  being  aoeiablte,  and 
ofTered  a  barrel  of  flour  to  the  woman  who 
would  send  in  to  the  Bulletin  on  a  post 
card  the  beet  reasons  why  he  shoold  be 
elected  mayor. 

But  in  "Becker's  platform"  thert*  were 
several  things  that  the  corporations  of 
Milwaukee  did  not  regard  as  soeiable. 
For  instancf^ :   ">rore  and  better  railroad 
facilities,  electric  and  steam,  suburban 
and  interarban."  This  was  a  direct  hit 
at  the  present  companies.  It  warned  them 
that  Sherbie  Becker  was  amoncr  those  who 
would  poke  up  their  comfortable  family 
arrangements.    It  was  a  pretty  serious 
business.    Many  m<m  would  have  beeome 
monomaniacs  about  it.   They  would  have 
led   a  gloomy   and   soul-racking  fight 
apainst   corporate  monopolistic  oppres- 
sion.  They  would  thus  have  got  stamped 
as  radicals  and  notlxing  else.    Sherbie 's 
sense  of  humor  got  him  out  of  that  hole. 
H«  aiinonncetl  that  he  was  only  incident* 
ally  a   "knocker."'    ^Tarnly  h'^   wa«?  a 
'  ■  booster. ' '  lie  would  knock  the  railroads 
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whenever  they  needed  it  atid  they  needed 
it  now,  but  there  were  many  things  besides 
laihroads  in  life,  and  he  was  going  to  take 
a'  hand  in  all  of  them. 

So  his  platform  contained  demands  for 
Btraight^ing  and  deepening  the  river 
channels,  for  more  bridges,  for  more 
parks,  for  more  public  bathhouses,  for 
better  aehool  hnildings,  for  more  publie 
phiygronnds  in  crowded  neighboihoods 
and  for  "a  fireproof  auditorium  and 
music  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for  at 
least  ten  thousuid  people. ' ' 

CominfX  back  to  radicalism,  however, 
*' Becker's  platform"  also  declared  for  a 
mmiieipal  aeetrie  lighting  plant.  Shohie 
comes  from  plato<9ratic  surroundings,  but 
he  liad  taken  a  post  card  referendum  on 
municipal  ownership  in  his  district  and 
the  result  had  bem  in  favor  of  it.  This 
experience  had  convorfcd  bini.     If  the 

{teople  wanted  it  they  ought  to  have  it. 
t  was  their  eity. 

Sherbit  '.s  campaign  was  not  personal. 
He  did  not  emphasize  eormption  and  in- 
competence. He  did  not  seem  to  feel  that 
the  city  was  in  any  great  danger.  He 
simply  undertook  to  promise  that  Mil- 
waukee would  have  a  iine  time  in  every 
way  If  he  were  mayor.  Ifilwaiikee 
seemed  to  think  that  this  was  probably 
true,  because  although  the  Democrats  and 
Socialists  thought  they  had  the  fight  to 
themselves,  Sherbie  Becker  circled  around 
them  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
turns. 

When  Ffister  heard  of  it  he  ahodc  his 
wise  head  and  said :  "Well,  it  may  be  the 
making  of  Sherbie."  Many  Milwaukee- 
ans  seem  to  have  the  same  feeling.  They 


think  that  perhaps  if  they  will  let  Sherbie 
be  mayor  it  will  help  him  to  grow  up.  Am 
neighbors  of  his,  they  appreciate  their 
obligation  to  him,  and  they  are  ^oing  to 
do  their  best  to  make  him  grow  up  even 
if  tb^  have  to  mate  him  mayor  in  order 
to  do  it. 

Meanwhile  Sherbum  Merrill  Becker  is 
beginning  his  administration  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  rendered  vaudeville 
sketches  and  investigated  printing  con- 
tracts. For  instance,  he  has  thoroughly 
reformed  a  city  tug-boat,  making  it  a  thing 
of  power  and  of  beauty  inside  and  out. 
This  pleases  some  people.  But  he  has 
gravely  announced  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
name the  boat  and  call  it  "The  Mayor.** 
This  deliphts  everybody.  "Sherbie  is  like 
this,"  said  a  commercial  traveler.  "He 
travels  for  a  humor  house  and  carries  re> 

form  as  a  side-line." 

The  testing  of  Sherbie  is  yet  to  come, 
but  Ms  fHends  feel  confident  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  his  reforming  surrepti- 
tiously, and  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to 
divert  him  from  his  greater  task  of  mak- 
ing Milwaukee  feel  that  it  is  having  a 
good  time.  But,  seriously,  if  the  Becker 
hat  catches  the  fancy  of  young  Mil- 
wankeeans  who  would  run  three  blocks 
from  a  reform  meeting,  and  if  it  induces 
them  to  vote  for  a  man  who  seems  likely 
to  reform  the  whole  government  of  Mil- 
waukee, then  is  the  Beoker  hat  humor  or 
if^  it  rt^form?  Well,  no  one  can  know  all 
the  motives  behind  it  except  Sherbie.  And 
perhaps  Sheibie  does  not  know.  Perhaps 
he  just  started  the  Becker  hat  because  he 
wanted  to.  He  is  the  most  natural  grow- 
ing thing  since  Topsy. 
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INTOMBED  in  the  ruins 
of  San  Francisco's  City 
Hall,  there  ia,  or  was, 
a  enriona  namiaeiipty 
ciilill.'d,  "Nowadays  in 
Sail  Francisco."  For 
iiiiiiillis  past,  the  writer, 
a  reporter  for  the 
Chronu  h .  had  spent  his  odd  hours  in  its 
composition.  Now,  along  with  the  great 
city  it  was  meant  to  pietore  forth,  the 
book  is  in  ashes.  We  San  Franciscans 
have  seen  the  work  of  fifty  years— the 
chief  seaport  of  the  l*acific— perish  before 
our  eyes. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  April  IS,  I  left  my 
post  for  the  Chronid*  in  the  City  Hall 
and  took  my  way  up  quiet  Hyde  Street. 
Before  reacliin'Jr  my  room  I  heard  a  soli- 
tary newsboy  calling  the  papers  down 
toward  Market  Street  Two  hours  later 
the  City  Ilall  was  tiiiiiblincr  about  itself; 
the  walls  of  its  stately  dome  were  falling 
away  from  their  steel  frame-work. 

Walking  throu;_'h  beautiful  Golden 
Gate  Park  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  my  two 
cousius,  young  womea  from  Indiana,  on 
tiidr  way  home,  said  they  had  seen  eveiy- 
^ing  in  California  except  an  earthquake. 
•When,  just  after  5:14  the  next  niorninfr, 
I  hurriedly  dres.sed,  I  remarked  to  my 
roommate,  FiU^'cnc  Favre  of  the  CqU,  that 
California  luid  satisfied  them  now! 

My  roommate  and  I  happened  to  be 
awake  when  the  first  shoek  eame.  In  our 
third-story  room  of  the  four-story  frame 
hotel,  the  St.  Reps,  a  few  blocks  north  of 
the  City  Hall,  it  sounded  like  the  rush  of 
a  mighty  tornado.  As  we  lay  in  bed  the 
house  roflccd  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  a 
rising  crescendo  of  storm,  then  a  lull  for 
a  few  moments,  then  stronp^r  than  before, 
an  angry  shake  almost  hurlinir  us  out 
upon  the  floor.  Then  subsidence.  The 
earthquake  was  over.    Before  I  left  the 

room  tax  wm  slight  diockQ  had  wmt  but 


they  were  nothing  to  one  who  had  felt 
liimself  in  the  power  of  that  first  awful 

wrench  1 

As  I  went  out  of  the  door  to  go  to  my 

affrightfid  cousins,  my  roommate  philo- 
sophically turned  over  to  take  another 
nap.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was — 
alive  and  well— at  the  Morgue. 

All  the  city's  popidace  were  in  the 
streets.  In  our  well-built  neighborhood 
ehimneys  were  down,  but  little  other  dam- 
age was  done,  and  it  was  not  till  I  looked 
down  Ilyde  Street  to  the  City  Hall  dome 
tlmt  my  heart  gave  a  bound.  The  dome 
was  in  ruins.  My  cousins  were  in  the  fifth 
story  of  the  St.  Nichola.s  Hotel  on  Market 
Street  just  southwest  of  the  City  HalL 
I  sprinted  one  block  to  Larldn  8ti«et  and 
looked  do\vn  the  lon"4  lliorouu'hfare.  At 
its  end.  upright  as  a  fia<x]iol(',  stood  the 
wedge-like  end  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 

My  cousins,  brave  girls,  when  I  found 
them,  were  weepinpr  mainly  beenuse  they 
feared  I  was  under  the  City  Hall,  not 
remembering  that  I  was  to  leave  there  at 
3.  A.  M.  After  eatinpc  some  bread  and 
drinkinf?  some  black  coflFee  we  went  out  on 
Market  Street  and  looked  down  its  mile 
and  a  half  stretch  to  the  ferry.  Black 
with  people  running  to  and  fro.  the  great 
thoroughfare  bore  almost  its  early  morn- 
ing look  save  that  the  cable  cars  were  not 
running.  Already  all  power  in  the  tity 
had  been  shut  off.  To  pet  my  cousins  out 
of  the  city  and  on  their  east-bound  train 
was  my  aim,  and  we  started  for  the  ferry. 

Thousands  of  dazed,  half-frightened 
people  moved  about.  The  general  drift 
was  toward  the  ferry,  but  hundreds 
wandered  without  an  aim.  Three  great 
columns  of  smoke  hung  over  the  south  of 
Market  district,  two  far  down  in  the  re- 
gion of  Second  Street,  one  near  at  hand. 
The  sidewalks  and  the  streets  w  lit- 
tered with  broken  cornices  fallen  from  the 
skyscrapers,  shivered  plate  glass,  and 
castaway  goods.  Horsemen,  fire^gines, 
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trncks,  automobiles,  nmbulances,  delivery 
carts,  and  patrol  wagons  surged  through 
the  inafti.  Tet  in  tibe  giant  Emporinm 
hnilding  the  clerks  were  behind  the 
counters  methodically  sellinpr  poods. 

At  Sixth  Street  I  looked  down  toward 
Howard  two  blocks  away  and  saw  a  great 
hotel  blazinp  like  a  furnace.  At  Fifth 
Street,  another.  At  Fourth  Street  the 
fire  had  reached  Mission,  one  block  away. 
We  came  to  Third  Street  The  tower-like 
Call  building  loomed  over  us.  Bi  liind 
it  the  fire  was  blazing  on  Stevenson  Street 
not  one  hundred  feet  away.  Below  the 
Pdaoe  and  Grand  hotels  toward  the 
ferry,  tongues  of  flame  showed  on  the 
south  side  of  Market  "With  every  block 
we  advanced  the  crowd  had  ^rown  denser* 
It  was  still  half  a  mile  to  the  waterfront 
I  gave  up  reaching  the  ferry. 

My  cousins  and  I  cut  back  on  Geary 
to  Union  Square,  across  it  to  Powell,  and 
up  Nob  TTi!I  past  the  Stanford  residence 
and  the  Fairmont  Hotel  to  the  Mentone, 
comer  of  Sacramento  and  Powell.  Here 
William  Nevegold,  its  proprietor,  an  old 
friend,  sheltered  us,  and  from  the  sky- 
parlor  on  the  Mentone 's  roof,  I  surveyed 
the  fire.  It  had  eroned  Ifarket  Street  and 
was  raging  in  the  commission  house  dis- 
trict between  us  and  the  ferry.  It  had 
nm  oat  Mission  and  Howard  into  the 
**lIieaion"  and  the  whole  soathem  eeetion 
of  the  town  seemed  doomcrl. 

Leaving  my  cousins  in  what  I  thought 
wa.s  safety,  I  retraced  my  way  to  the 
Chronicle  1  nil  ling  opposite  the  Call. 
IT*  rr  City  Editor  Simpson  detailed  me  to 
the  Morgue,  and  I  went  north  on  Kearny 
Street  to  llie  new  Hall  of  Jnatiee.  In 
Portsmonth  Square  facing  the  Hall  there 
were  already  gathered  many  hundred 
refugees  driven  back  from  the  wholesale 
distriet  by  the  flames  and  other  Iran- 
dreds  of  Chinamen  skurryinf:  out:  of 
Chinatown  like  rats  from  a  burning  bar- 
racks. The  steady  tramp  of  Uncle  Sam's 
Roldiers  coming  down  Hontgomeiy  Ave- 
nue told  that  the  city  was  under  martial 
law,  and  that  rough  justice  would  be  dealt 
ont  to  looters  and  lawbreakerB. 

In  the  Central  Police  Station  in  the 
ba.sement  of  the  Hall  Mayor  Schmitz  had 
gathered  together  the  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment ftnd  tihe  eity  chiefs  were  disems- 
ing  the  dynamiting  of  big  brn'Mings  to 
thick  the  flames.  Though  the  water  had 


given  out,  none  cared  yet  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  dynamiting  whole 
sqnares  before  the  path  of  the  fire. 

Back  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  a  little 
two-story  buihlinc'  the  ^forgue.  The 
dead  lay  on  the  tables  and  the  floor.  In 
the  dark  ehamber  a  candle  flared  beside 
each  countenance  that  friends  might  see 
and  recognize  their  own.  Every  few  min- 
utes the  Morgue  wagons  brought  in  more 
victims.  When  the  room  overflowed,  we 
began  taking  them  into  the  liasement  of 
the  Hall,  and  more  than  forty  of  the  dead 
were  gathered  there  by  eleven  o'clock. 

Standing  in  the  Morgue  entrance  be- 
tween narrow  walls  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock,  X  felt  the  earth  tremble  again. 
Half  a  dozen  men,  reporters  and  officials, 
rushed  by  me  and  up  the  narrow  drive- 
way, just  as  half  a  ton  of  brick,  morlar 
and  broken  rock  poured  down  on  the  side- 
walk close  by  the  entrance.  No  one  was 
hurt,  though  they  all  came  near  it.  I  had 
stepped  back  into  the  Morgue  among  the 
dead  and  was  in  greater  safety.  As  they 
all  returned  one  cheerfully  remarked, 
"We  are  in  the  right  ])lace  if  we  get 
killed,"  and  the  men  settled  again  to  the 
work  of  cataloguing  and  identifying  the 
dead. 

When  I  again  entered  the  Centi*al 
Police  Station,  the  Hall  was  swarming 
with  army  officers,  police,  civilians, 
"speeiak,"  and  city  officials.  Half  the 
reporters  in  town  seemed  to  have  gathered 
during  the  hour  I  was  in  the  Morgue,  and 
none  of  ns  knew  by  this  time  whether  all 
the  papers  would  get  out  nr  none,  or 
whether  a  combination  newspaper  would 
be  issaed.  To  clear  np  this  point  I  started 
again  for  the  Chronicle  building,  and 
when  I  reached  it  the  Call  building  across 
Market  Street  wa.s  a  column  of  flame. 
In  the  ChronicWs  lobby  I  found  Manag- 
ing Editor  John  P.  Young.  "Condense 
everything,"  he  said,  "the  papers  will  get 
out  a  union  sheet."  On  Thursday  a  few 
hundred  copies  of  Uie  Cail^hrwkle-ET- 
amincr  appeared,  a  unique  eonvenir  of 
the  fire. 

As  I  passed  among  the  mshini^r  thon- 

sands  on  the  streets,  T  had  heard  all  sorts 
of  rumors.  "Lo.s  Angeles  was  burning 
up."  ''Seattle  had  sunk  in  the  sea." 
"Chieago  and  New  York  were  the  prey 

of  flames."  "The  whole  counlrv  v;n<?  tot- 
tering to  ruin."   These  reports  were  be- 
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lieved  by  the  terrified  in  the  streets.  As 
a  newspaper  num,  I  did  not  credit  the 
rtimorH,  but  it  seemed  liia-ly  enou<;h  that 
the  whole  l^acific  Coast  had  suffered  the 
early  moming  shoeic 

A  reporter,  given  a  detail,  does  not 
often  stop  to  ask  his  manne:5np  editor  thi" 
news  of  the  day.  But  in  response  to  my 
inquiry  Mr.  Tonnff  aaid^  **No,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  cut  ofT  frDtii  tlio  World.  "We  Vnow 
that  Oakland  siilTn-ed  from  the  earth- 
quake, but  had  ito  lire  of  importance.  We 
can  not  even  bear  from  Sai  ramentOw"  If 
the  managing  editors  didn't  know,  we 
could  discount  the  rumors.  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle  might  be  sBved  after  aU. 

Beaching  the  Ilall  of  Justice  I  found 
pandpinonium  therf.  No  lonfjer  were  they 
bringing  in  dead  bodies.  About  this  hour 
a  file  of  aoldiera  cleared  the  Mediuiie's 
Pavilion  of  its  thousand  wounded  in  just 
thirty-fivo  minutes  and  a  few  minutes 
later  nothiug  was  left  of  the  great  wooden 
stmeture  but  a  few  aeres  of  ashes.  All 
fiVfr  town  the  living  were  yielding  before 
the  on-coming  wall  of  tiame,  and  many  of 
the  dead  were  incinerated  where  they  lay. 

The  Morgue  story  was  completed  and 
there  were  plenty  of  men  for  the  "fea- 
ture" stories.  I  left  the  Chronicle  about 
one  o'clock  and  for  the  second  time 
climbed  through  Chinatown  to  the  Men- 
tone  to  reassure  my  cousins.  In  that 
steady-going  establishment  we  bad  lunch- 
eon, soup  followed  by  meat,  but  no  one 
stopped  for  desserti  and  I  am  not  sure 
there  was  any. 

Tlie  lift}  had  turned  the  flank  of  the 
fighters.  The  booming  of  djrnaniite  at  in- 
tervals of  every  few  minutes  told  how 
desperate  was  the  battle.  The  line  of 
flames  nortb  of  Market  Street  was  eating 
into  the  blocks  between  Battery  and  San- 
nomc.  South  of  ^fnrket  tho  flames  lind 
taken  their  victorious  way  to  the  west- 
ward beyond  the  line  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  whole  of  the  "^Tission"  seemed  huni- 
in<;r  u{).  Tlie  red  tide  had  engulfed  the 
wliole  south  side  of  Market  Street  from 
the  Call  building  to  the  Majestic  Theater 
opposite  the  St.  Nicholas.  All  morning 
the  air  by  a  merciful  providence  had  been 
still.  Since  noon  a  strong  wind  from  the 
nordiwest  beat  direeUy  into  the  teeth  of 
the  on-emnifi^  flames.  If  it  should  shift 
to  the  southwestT 

Our  second  bavea  of  refuge  from  the 


fire  was  the  home  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Pred 
Whitworthf  a  young  lawyer  of  the  city^, 
wlio  had  erected  hi.s  lious'  h  I  I  trod--  fr?*- 
out  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio,  ibirtr-^ 
blocks  from  the  Mentone.  It  was  a  lon^ 
tramp  for  girls  throufrh  glass-splintered 
streets  with  the  sun  hanging  red  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere  above  them.  Oar 
caution  was  not  ill-timed.  The  MeBtOO* 
burned  at  daybreak  Ttrxt  niorning. 

We  were  almost  ui  the  van  of  the  re- 
treating host.  As  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hills  we  passed  through  thousands 
of  watchers  who  calmly  observed  their 
mighty  enemy  writhing  toward  them. 
Before  morning  all  of  those  thousands 
had  joined  our  westward  march.  Bat  in 
the  mid-afternoon  we  did  not  lack  for 
company.   Delicate  women  bore  rolls  of 
bedding  along  the  way.    Family  groups 
laden  with  blankets,  provisions,  canned 
goods  in  soap  boxes,  clocks,  mirrors, 
paintings,  all  manner  of  possessions,  went 
by.  One  tot  of  six  trudged  along  with  a 
big  package  of  breakfast  food  in  his 
chubby  arms.    I  saw  one  young  woman 
carrying  a  glass  globe  half  full  of  water 
in  wliich  her  precious  gold-fish  were  dart- 
ing about.  A  step-ladder  lashed  to  a  pair 
of  baby-carriage  wheels  made  a  long  tmdt 
on  which  a  brawny  young  man  had  loaded 
a  dozen  suit-cases  or  more.   Canary  cages, 
coal  sacks,  and  every  conceivable  burden 
were  borne  along  on  fbe  bades  of  men, 
women,  and  children.    High  on  a  great 
load  of  trunks  piled  in  an  automobile, 
screaming  out  his  disgust  and  voicing 
the  merry  sentiraents  of  the  erowd  around 
him,  a  parrot  squawked  above  the  din. 
"This  is  a  heU  of  a  fixl   This  is  a  heU 
of  a  fix  I" 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were  warmly 
received  by  my  cousins,  but  as  they  feared 
to  sleep  in  their  house  that  night,  all  of 
us  carried  "comforts"  and  grub  to  the 
Presidio  grounds  two  bloclcs  north  where 
we  made  camp.  The  wind  from  the  ocean 
swept  over  the  Presidio  liills  and  the  dew 
fell  ftickly,  but  the  six  of  our  party— 
my  cousin  having  both  his  wife  and 
sister  with  him— wrapped  in  a  "comfort" 
apiece,  slept  warm  and  safe  wliile  San 
Frain  isi  o  humed  on. 

Wednesday  night  but  n  few  dosten 
campers  were  near  us,  1'hursday  night  the 
campers  numbered  hundreds*  and  Friday 
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night  there  were  thousands.  Prom  our 
grassy  retreat  San  Francisco  over  the  hill- 
line  eastward  glowed  like  a  ealdron  of  fire 
into  the  heavens,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  city  by  day  was  lit 
up  into  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Wednes- 
day night  I  e;i  1  read  by  its  Ugfat. 
n  hnrsday  night  T  easily  told  the  time  on 
my  watch,  and  Friday  night  could  dimly 
nuke  out  the  hour. 

Wednesday  night  there  were  no  soldiers 
nearer  us  than  the  Baker  Street  entrance 
hundreds  of  yards  away,  and  both  my 
eousin  and  I  were  unarmed.  We  were  un- 
molested. But  in  the  down-town  deary 
Street  i)ark-.s(|uare  five  night  prowlers 
were  shot  by  the  soldiers,  and  only  their 
armed  presence  among  the  multitudes 
pnd  the  stern  measures  they  took  saved 
San  Francisco  from  frightful  ferocities. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  young  boys 
in  the  California  National  Guard  shot  off 
their  niile-earryini^  Mausers  like  a  lot 
of  fire-crackers  on  occasion  and  many  of 
the  city  specials,"  armed  with  a  revol- 
ver, a  star,  and  a  little  brief  authority, 
flourished  their  weapons  most  needlessly. 
Perhaps,  too,  a  iiuudred  men— not  all  the 
exeentions  got  in  the  newspapers  or  were 
ever  even  officially  reported— were  shot  by 
the  soldiers,  and  a  few  mistakes  were 
made.  These  were  an  inevitable  part  in 
the  great  calamity.  But  San  Franfiueo 
owes  a  priceless  debt  to  Uncle  Sam's  regu- 
lar soldiers,  and  history  probably  never 
before  recounted  as  great  a  disaster  with 
as  little  looting,  lawlessness  and  bloodshed. 

Thursday  morning  early,  to  bear  from 
the  .stricken  city  the  news  of  our  safety. 
I  walked  across  Golden  Gate  Park,  where 
already  thousands  had  encamped,  and 
through  the  hills  by  the  County  Asylum, 
making  for  Palo  Alto.  A  poor  woman  in 
the  middle  of  thr  V^rk  asked  me,  "When 
will  the  fire  get  here?"  But  few  people 
in  those  days  that  tried  men's  souls  lost 
their  self-control  I  never  in  a  small  ca- 
lamity saw  people  behave  half  so  well  as 
did  almost  every  one  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  great  catastrophe. 

Sending  out  word  and  telegranis  1^  a 
friend  from  the  Valentia  Street  station, 
I  started  into  town  through  the  burned- 
over  district.  The  southern  half  of  the 
"^lissiou"  had  escaped,  and  did  esrape, 
the  fire,  thoucfh  another  blaze  raged 
fiercely  there  the  following  night.    In  a 


(otnitryman's  farm  wagon  filled  with 
chauii,  by  the  grace  of  a  party  trying  to 
reach  the  ferry,  I  bounced  along  over  the 
well-worn  rnhhles  of  Mission  Street.  We 
headed  for  the  dismantled  City  Hall. 
Approaching  the  margin  of  the  living 
fii«,  our  driver  dgsag^ed  westward.  As 
we  advanced,  I  surveyed  the  ni<,'ht  's  work. 
The  City  Hall,  ruined  by  the  earthuuake, 
had  been  swept  over  by  tiie  flames, 
licaving  the  wagon  at  Van  Ness,  with 
some  curiosity  I  approached  my  old  home, 
the  St  Regis,  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  and 
Ellis.  It  was  standing,  but  the  iire  was 
in  the  house  just  behind  it,  and  running 
up  its  deserted  stairways  shouting  "Any- 
one in  this  house?"  for  fear  some  crip- 
pled lodger  had  been  overlooked,  I  seized 
my  suit-case  with  a  second  suit  of  l  othf  s 
in  it  and  hurried  out  of  Uie  building. 
That  k  why,  for  the  last  few  days,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  rich  men  in  San  Fnui< 
Cisco. 

The  brightest  recollection  of  Thursday 
afternoon  I  have  is  the  memory  of  a  batht 

In  oil  San  Francisco  water  was  almost  as 
hard  to  get  as  whisky.  Tho  town  was 
perishing  for  the  lack  of  it.  No  water 
was  in  the  mains,  even  in  the  Richmcmd 
district.  But  in  my  cousin's  kitchen  I 
discovered  a  coHee-pot  with  some  stale 
coffee  in  it.  A  wash-rag  and  about  a  pint 
of  tiie  brown  fluid  made  possible  one  of 
the  most  lumriant  baths  I  have  ever  en- 
joyed, one  of  the  few  taken  that  day 
among  four  hundred  thousand  people  I 

Friday  morning  early  we  were  again 
afoot,  for,  like  us,  other  thousands  would 
be  pre^s-sinf?  to  the  wharves  to  leave  the 
doomed  city.  Nine  o'clock  fouttd  US  at 
the  Presidio  wharf,  where  we  met  smrea 
ooming  back.  "They  would  take  no  more 
to  Oakland;  fifty  thousand  refugees  al- 
ready landed  there,"  they  said.  But  we 
pressed  on  and  finding  the  Napa  City 
loading  for  Vallejo,  sent  down  by  the 
good  people  of  the  town  of  Napa,  to 
Vallejo  we  went. 

The  Napa  City  steamed  along  near 
North  Beach  to  touch  at  the  Powell  and 
Mason  Street  wharf.  The  main  flre  of 
Friday  morning  was  burning  but  a  few 
blocks  up  from  the  beach.  At  the  foot 
of  Powell  Street  was  a  great  lumber  yard 
flanked  by  a  large  gas  tank.  As  we  lay 
by  the  wharf  taking  on  a  few  passengers, 
we  talked  over  the  rail  with  one  of  the 
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aoldi«m  on  goArd.  His  shoes  were  out 
through  with  much  tramping  over  the 
g]as8*strcwn  streets  and  he  was  aluiofit 
worn  out  witii  the  day  and  night  watches. 

So  were  his  twoiity-fivo  hundred  com- 
rades on  duty  still,  liut  as  my  cousins 
talked  with  sympathy  to  the  soldier,  his 
iron  resolution  almost  gave  way,  and  I 
eould  see  him  tremble  us  he  told  us,  point- 
ing to  the  hill)  "I  placed  a  stick  o£  dyna- 
mite yesterday  in  the  home  where  I  was 
born  up  yonder.'* 

In  Vall'-jn  nnr  party  separated,  my 
Indiana  cuti^ins  goin^  east  that  same 
evening,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  taking  his 
wife  and  sister  lo  "the  ranch"  in  Sonoma 
County.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  a 
farm  to  fall  hack  upon  I 

I  had  made  known  my  calling  to  the 
officers  of  the  Xapa  City  before  land- 
ing, otherwise  I  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowBd  to  return  to  Ban  Franeiseo. 
Thonaands  of  anxious  men  at  Oakland 
and  other  Bay  points,  having  families  or 
friends  in  the  city,  wished  to  enter,  Imt 
martial  law  forbade  them.  The  St. 
Helena,  another  boat  chartered  for  re- 
lief by  the  good  people  of  Napa,  leaving 
before  the  Napa  Cil^r,  I  came  back 
upon  it,  rcaohinfr  the  city  about  four 
o'clock.  When  still  ten  miles  out  w^e 
could  descry  the  North  Beach  fire  yet 
raging,  and  another  higher  on  the  hill, 
apparently  far  out  in  llie  western  addi- 
tion, but  which  fortunately  proved  to  be 
between  Van  Ness  and  Franklin.  The 
St.  Helena  was  to  land  at  the  Howard 
Street  wharf  just  below  the  Perry  build- 
ing, and  we  steamed  along  the  waterfront. 

The  last  gi-eat  fire  was  bnming. 
Where  North  Beach  bends  nway  from  the 
sight  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  long  line 
of  eastward  faeing  wharves  begins,  above 
the  ^'reat  elbow  of  the  seawall,  the  wharf 
of  the  American  Millin£?  Company,  filled 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  sacks  of  grain, 
had  caught  fire.  As  our  boat  headed 
8trnit?ht  south  the  wind  was  with  us,  and 
it  was  blowing  fiercely.  The  black 
wharves  to  the  aouthward  with  Ihdr  big 
wooden  dieda  teemed  doomed.  Sil- 
houetted against  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
burning  city  beyond,  we  watched  the 
blaek  forms  of  men  running  along  the 
crazy  roofs  of  the  sheds.  Right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale  and  the  fiames  the  dare> 
deiriSs  were  hoisting  hose  to  the  roofa  to 


play  the  salt  water  of  the  bay  over  theif 
smoking  shingles.  It  looked  like  a  vain 
fight.  Every  minute  we  expected  the  fire- 
filters  would  be  forced  to  the  water's 

ed^'e  and  lo  .iunip  into  the  bay  with  a 
])lank  or  shin^de  or  anything;,  or  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  red  tide.  But  here  was 
water,  and  here  again  the  fi^t  was  won. 
One  wharf  beyond  the  pranary  burned, 
and  the  rest  of  the  waterfront  was  saved. 

On  foot,  up  Howard,  Mission,  and 
Market  streets,  I  recrossed  the  ruined 
city.  For  tliree  days  the  steady  cxothis 
of  people  hnd  gone  on,  and  I  fairly 
breasted  a  human  tide  flowing  eastward 
down  Market's  cleared  thoronphfare.  The 
sight  of  the  burning  city  from  the  hills 
the  day  before  had  been  awe-inspiring 
and  sublime,  the  serried  miles  of  wooden 
houses  blazing  from  a  thousand  roofs,  the 
huge  masses  of  fire  where  skyscrapers  were 
toppling  to  their  death,  smoking  to  heaven 
like  an  undreamed  inferno,  but  nn  v  thn 
splendor  of  the  sacrifice  was  over.  Smoke 
iBtill  rose  in  mighty  volumes  making 
blood-red  the  sun,  baaement  fires  atiU 
smouldered  between  brick  walls,  around 
the  rim  of  the  great  devastation  isolated 
blazes  marked  tiie  passing  of  its  power, 
but  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  lay  deso- 
late as  a  forsaken  battlefield. 

Far  out  in  the  old  western  addition,  on 
busy  Fillmore  Street.  I  came  to  the  heart 
of  San  Franeiseo  ! untinp  again.  Here 
were  the  headquartei-s  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee, of  the  great  stores,  of  the  whele> 
sale  houses,  the  banks,  and  the  larger 
firms,  here  too  was  "Newspaper  Row," 
Bush  and  Fillmore  streets,  the  latest 
homes  of  the  Chronicle,  Call,  Examiner, 
and  Bulhtin.  Nothinp  cheered  the  Ihon- 
aanda  more  than  the  reappearance,  after 
the  joint  fonr-page  issne  of  Thnrsday,  of 
the  old  papers  with  their  old  heads, 
printed  in  Oakland,  it  is  true,  bat  still  the 
Sun  Francisco  dailies. 

The  rest  is  another  story.  The  fire  was 
dying  out.  The  first  mad  r\ish  out  of  the 
city  was  over.  Martial  law  was  relaxing: 
The  impressment  of  men  to  work  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  had  ceased.  The  spon- 
tiineouR  outpouring  of  relief  had  thwarted 
the  wolf  of  starvation.  Now  come  the 
weeks  and  months  and  years  of  np-bnild- 
ing.  Godspeed  these  years  till  the  Queen 
of  the  Pacific  is  once  again  a  new,  and  9k 
greater,  San  Francisco! 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  VOLCANO? 


BY 


EDWARD  B.  MATHEWS 


raorcssoR  or  MiMCRAixrar,  jorns  hopkisb  u.mvbhbitt 


HE  recent  renewal  of 
explosive  activity  in  Ve- 
suvius with  the  death- 
dealing  showers  of 
iishes  brings  forward 
once  more  the  old  ques- 
tion: "  Why  do  vol- 
canoes become  active?" 
In  the  early  days  when  natural  phenom- 
ena were  explained  as  the  results  of  gods 
or  demigods,  it  was  easy  to  ascribe  the 
activity  of  Etna  to  the  restlessness  of  the 
imprisoned  Titans.  At  a  later  day  it  was 
easy  to  infer  that  the  outbreaks  were 
divine  means  of  punishing  a  sinful  and 
perverse  generation.  At  a  still  later 
period,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  give  a 
quasi-scientific  explanation  when  it  was 
the  common  view  that  the  earth  n»sem- 
bled  an  egg  with  '\\&  thin  shell  and  vast 


interior  filled  with  liquid  which  would 
ooze  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

To-day  one  of  these  views  seems  as 
naive  as  another.  After  years  of  study 
by  many  trained  observers  in  many  lands, 
numberless  facts  are  at  hand  which  set 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  any  explanation 
of  this  most  impressive  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. Even  a  century  ago  little  care- 
ful work  had  been  done  on  any  other  than 
the  modern  Italian  volcanoes,  and  most 
savants  of  that  day  thought  that  igneous 
rocks  were  of  limited  geographical  and 
geological  extent.  Now  it  is  known  that 
volcanic  activity  has  marked  many  of  the 
geological  eras  from  the  remote  Archean, 
millions  of  years  ago,  to  the  present.  It 
is  also  known  that  active  volcanoes  are 
to-day  found  scattered  over  the  earth  on, 
or  near,  all  of  the  continents,  and  even 
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le  depths  of  the  oceans. 
,       .  ^  'prwent  in  the  Arctic  (Heda) 

inroni^j|,^,.|,tjp  f  Krrhn-^  recrions  and  in 

^intemperate  and  t«rnd  zones.  In  fact, 
-'•''were  appears  to  be  no  greater  tenden^ 
toward  volcanic  acti\ity  near  the  equator, 
where  the  outward  pull  is  greatest,  than 
at  the  poles,  where  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  slowest.  The  explanations  noiw  in 
vofrue,  based  on  these  and  many  other 
facts,  are  tnuueroTis.  and  no  one  of  them 
is  able  to  account  satisfactorily  for  all  of 
the  faeta  which  are  commonly  accepted  by 
the  bc^t  authorities.  Among  sadi  faets 
may  be  cited  the  following : 

Volcanoes,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
elevations  above  their  immediate  snr- 
roundinps.  oompos«'d  of  fin«^ly  commi- 
nuted fragiiH-nts  of  rock,  ofi-asinnal  lava 
flows  and  radiating  dikes  of  consolidated 
lava,  from  wbicb  at  times  are  discbarfrod 
molten  lavas,  immense  volumes  of  gas  and 
finely  comminuted  rock  or  ash.  The  rela- 
tive amounts  of  each  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent volcanoes  and  in  the  same  volcano  at 
different  times.  The  lavas  from  a  privcn 
center  nsoally  possess  the  same  general 
character  in  all  the'cruptions  since  the 
beginning  of  historie  time,  although  older 
volcanoes  show  varieties  passessed  of  cer- 
tain family  characteristics.  These  lavas 
are  usually  hotter  than  2r>00°  when  they 
leave  the  volcano  and  generally  are  more 
or  less  satnrated  with  gases  which  they 
give  off  on  cooling.  Among  these  gases 
the  most  prominent  is  superheated  water 
and  steam  with  which  are  varying 
amoants  of  earbon-dioxid.  compounds  of 
^nlpbur,  such  as  bydrotren  sulphid,  sul- 
phurous acid,  chlorin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  fluorin  and  nitrogen.  The  ashes  are 
the  result  of  the  e.Yplomons  which  shatter 
the  brittle  rock  to  fracrments.  There  is 
little  or  no  combustion,  or  tire  and  smoke, 
in  the  ordinary  meaningr  of  these  words. 
The  smoke  is  usually  slf-am  and  the 
"  fire"  the  glow  of  the  molten  lavas  re- 
flected from  the  overhanging  clouds  of 
steam. 

Volcanoes,  as  a  rule,  arc  remarkable 
also  for  tlieir  linear  arrangement  along 
the  seacoasts,  or  along  the  summits  of 
submarine  ridges.  Th\is  some  "f  the  most 
active  modern  volcanoes  are  found  in  the 
Java-Philippine  and  Kurile  islands,  along 
the  western  coast  of  North  and  South 
America  and  bordering  the  Mediter- 


ranean. The  most  marked  activity  ap- 
pears to  be  at  points  where  the  coast  line« 

of  two  eontinents  bordered  by  ocean 
depths  come  together.  Volcanoes  like- 
wise show  a  tendency  to  arrange 
selvea  or  migrate  along  these  great 
ture  or  "fault"  liT!"s  of  the  earth. 

Volcanoes,  moreover,  show  a  marked 
tendency  toward  a  periodieity  in  their 
activities.  Thus  all  the  known  and  eare- 
fully  stnd'ed  volcanoes  show  periodn  of 
marked  activity  and  explosive  force  sepa- 
rated by  lontrcr  or  shorter  intervals  of 
qnieseence.  The  lentrth  of  the  intervals 
may  vary  from  a  few  minutes,  as  at 
StRMuboli,  to  a  few  years,  as  at  Veaavins^ 
or  to  great  intervals  of  time  as  in  Saife> 
torin,  a  volcano  in  the  Ejrean  Sea. 

Out  of  thest*  three  sets  of  facts,  which 
are  accepted  by  all.  it  is  possible  to  form 
an  opinion  regarding  tho  rharnrt^-^r  of  v-^I- 
cauic  action,  and  the  attempt  will  be  made 
to  answer,  at  least  in  part,  the  two  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  title  of  13ua  article. 
The  questions  are:  "^Tience  come  thf 
materials  of  a  volcano?"  and  *'\Vhat  are 
the  forces  which  brinir  tihese  materials  to 
tbe  surface?"  Tf  tbes<^  can  be  answered, 
the  major  question  is  also  answered. 

WlMac«  the  lavat 

The  outpouring  of  molten  rock  heated 
to  over  25<X)°,  at  irregular  intervals,  for 
Icng  periods  of  time,  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  form  masses  four  thousand  to 
six  thousand  feet  thick  and  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  as  on  the 
Deccan  Plateau  in  hiifia,  or  the  lava  fields 
of  Idaho  and  adjoining  states,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  such  vast  magnitude  that  one 
hesitates  to  undertake  an  explanation. 
The  amount  of  material  and  heat  ia  be- 
yond comprehension,  and  yet  these  more 
modem  lava  sheets  are  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  the  estimated  tiiiclmesB  of  the  preat 
Keweenawan  flows  of  Michigan  in  ancient 
times. 

Moreover,  the  rocks  of  given  areas  are 
characterized  by  certain  family  traits 
which  have  persisted  from  Cambnnn  to 
Tertiary  time.  No  local  explanation,  such 
as  the  fusion  of  sediTnents  or  a  temporary 
rise  in  temperatn  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  uniformity  of  material  and 
its  fused  condition.  One  is  driven  back 
to  the  grand  earth  forces  centered  in  thft 
interior  of  the  globe  and  intimately  boimd 
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up  with  the  life  history  of  the  earth  itaelf. 
Here  the  problems  are  great  and  the  facts 
80  few  that  in  haiidlinf?  them  one  enters 
the  realm  of  hypothesis. 

The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the 
earth  was  once  a  highly  heated  gaseous 
whirl  which  has  gradually  cooled  and 
solidified  into  a  more  or  less  homogeneous 
mass  with  a  great  store  of  heat  inside 
which  is  slowly  given  out  into  space.  A 
more  modern  view  assumes  that  the  earth 
has  grown  hy  slow  accessions  of  meteor- 
oidal  matter  and  that  the  internal  heat  is 
due  to  compres.sion  and  contraction.  The 
explanation  of  the  heat  for  volcanic  action 
must  therefore  varj'  with  the  fundamental 
assumptions  regarding  the  origin  of  the 


earth  itself.  Volcanism  is  first  of  all  a 
heat  problem,  its  explanation  that  of  the 
molten  condition  of  the  rock  material. 

According  to  whichever  hypothesis  we 
may  select  to  explain  the  ultimate  origin 
of  the  heat,  there  is  a  zone  beneath  the 
outer  crust  of  our  globe  which  is  under 
greater  pressure  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  surface.  According  to  the 
generally  accepted  view  that  it  takes  more 
and  more  heat  to  fuse  a  substance  as  the 
pressure  increases,  the  rocks  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  may  be  hot  enough  to 
melt  at  the  surface  and  yet  be  solid  on 
account  of  the  great  pressure.  But  there 
is  a  state  (maximum  fusion-point)  beyond 
which  this  elevation  in  the  melting  point 
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ceases.  In  the  middle  zone  of  the  earth, 
which  lies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  beneath  the  surface,  there 
may  be  fusion  or  at  least  latent  plasticity. 
This  fact  seems  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  lavtus  and  their  fused  condition ; 
and  here  we  setnn  to  have  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  All  that  appears  necessary  is 
a  fracturing  wrench  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  it  settles  on  the  contracting  in- 
terior and  the  problem  is  solved.  The 
liquid  or  pla.stic  material  would  be 
squeezed,  so  to  speak,  out  through  some 


crack,  or  weakened  point,  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

But  at  this  point  come  conflicting  facts. 
Volcanic  origins  are  not  so  deep  as  this 
theory  demands.  The  great  Krakatauan 
eruption  of  1884,  which  reddened  the  sun- 
sets of  the  world  for  a  year  or  more  with 
its  ashes  driven  miles  into  the  upper 
atmosplicre.  has  been  compiited  as  startr 
ing  not  over  fifteen  miles  below  the  sur- 
face. The  focus  of  the  little  volcano  of 
Monte  Nmovo  is  thought  to  have  been  less 
than  four  thousand  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Again,  cracks  and  fis.sures  can  not 
extend  as  far  into  the  interior.    It  has 


been  shown  by  Van  Hise  and  others  that 
open  cracks  or  fissures  can  not  extend 
over  six  miles  beneath  the  surface,  as  they 
would  be  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
rocks.    Even  this  estimate  is  regarded 
as  representing  more  than  the  averapre 
depth  of  the  greatest  fissures.  The  simple 
explanation  thus  outlined  can  not  be 
adopted.   The  layer  of  molten  matter  be- 
neath the  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  sufficient 
source  for  all  the  lavas  which  have  been 
discharged  from  volcano<^s  and  fi.ssiires, 
but  it  is  probably  too  homogeneous  to 
jneld,  without  some  modification,  the  dif- 


fering  rocks  of  individual  volcanic  fields 
with  their  distinguishing  family  charac- 
teristics. The  heterogeneity  of  the  raw 
material,  so  to  speak,  of  the  rock  or  mag- 
mas, may  have  been  caused  during  the 
ascent  of  the  material  from  its  deep-seated 
source  to  its  place  at  the  surface. 

Whtt  Causes  the  Lavu  to  Rise  f 

This  (|uestion  is.  perhaps,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all.  It  involves  the  forces  which 
determine  the  time  and  place  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  forces  themselves  are  the 
result  of  the  interaction  between  the  crust 
and  the  earth's  interior.    The  ascensive 
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force  may  be  a  function  of  the  molten 
mass  or  of  the  external  forces  acting  upon 
it.  If  the  power  to  rise  resides  in  the 
mafnna  itself  it  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
an  increase  in  volume  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  heat ;  to  a  chancre  in  form  from 
solid  to  litiuid  as  a  result  of  a  general 
or  local  relief  of  pressure;  or  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  pases.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
some  authorities  declare,  the  rise  of  the 
lavas  may  be  a  simple  hydrostatic  prob- 
lem in  which  the  more  mobile  and  lighter 
liquid  is  forced  through  the  cracks  of  a 
more  rigid  and  heavier  crust. 

How  ■  Volcano  Orlf  Inatu 
A.ssuming  that  there  is  a  fair  modicum 
of  truth  in  each  of  the  various  views  ex- 
pres.sed  above,  and  not  hampering  the 
imagination  with  too  many  facts,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  picture  of  how  a  vol- 
cano might  be  formed. 


Starting  a  hundred  miles  beneath  the 
surface,  in  the  zone  where  the  balance 
between  the  fused  and  solid  states  is  very 
delicate,  one  may  assume  a  time  and  place 
where  part  of  the  niHterial  becomes  fuse<l 
by  the  continued  addition  of  heat  from 
the  center,  or  by  the  local  relief  of  pres- 
sure from  above.  The  material,  or 
magma,  is  made  lighter  by  the  change  to 
a  liquid  form  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
work  its  way  upward  by  corrosion  or 
mechanical  intrusion  into  a  zone  a  little 
higher  than  its  point  of  origin.  In  its 
new  position  two  opposing  forces  are  at 
work.  The  surroimding  rocks  are  cooler 
and  the  lava  mav  solidifv.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  is  less  and  hence  the 
amount  of  heat  require<l  for  fusion  is  less 
and  the  magma  may  remain  liquid  and 
continue  to  work  its  way  upward.  These 
two  conflicting  conditions  cause  the  up- 
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ward  progress  of  the  molten  material  to 
be  halting  and  irregular. 

Step  by  step,  with  successive  increases 
in  temperature  due  to  the  constant  out- 
flow of  heat  from  the  interior  or  by  sud- 
den reU'ases  of  pressure,  and  the  conse- 
quent changes  from  solid  to  liquid  and 
from  li(iuid  to  solid,  the  magma  reaches 
the  zone  where  fractures  begin,  at  a  depth 
not  exceeding  five  or  six  miles.  This 
progress  may  take  eons  of  time,  and  no 
evidences  beyond  possible  eartliquakes  are 
given  at  the  surface.  It  is  probably  dur- 
ing this  period  that  some  of  the  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  materials  take 
place.  This  conception  of  the  progress 
of  intermittent  movements  of  material 
from  the  dei)th8  toward  the  surface  ex- 
plains the  independent  activity  of  adja- 
cent volcanoes  such  as  Mauna  Loa  and 
Kilauea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
erupt  without  relation  to  each  other  al- 
though they  are  situated  on  the  same 
mountain  mass. 

Wlien  the  magma  reaches  the  zone  of 
fracture  conditions  change.  The  material 
now  insinuates  itself  mechanically  along 
the  fractures  and  lines  of  least  resistance. 
The  advent  at  the  surface  may  be  quiet 


or  explosive,  according  to  the  favorable 
or  unfavorable  conditions  for  escape.  If 
the  way  is  open  the  material  may  gently 
well-up  and  overflow  the  crater  rims.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  is  blocked 
at  the  surface  one  of  two  things  may 
happen.    When  the  ascensive  force  is 
sufficient,  the  obstructions  are  blown  out 
like  the  cork  in  a  popgun  with  explo- 
sive force,  as  was  the  case  at  Kraka- 
taua.    Wlien  the  force  is  insufficient  the 
lava  pauses  in  its  upward  course  and 
begins  to  solidify  by  the  formation  of 
crystals  such  as  are  found  in  great  pro- 
fusion at  Monti  Rossi,  a  parasitic  cone  on 
Mount    Etna.    This    crystallization  re- 
leases heat  and  gases  which  add  to  the 
expulsive  force  of  the  lava,  which  may 
now  blow  out  all  obstructions  and  scatter 
the  crystals  and  liquid  over  the  sxirface. 
In  its  passage  through  the  air,  the  liqiiid 
cools  to  glass,  which  often  carries  in- 
cluded crystals,  and  falls  to  the  surface, 
forming  the  ashes  and  bombs  so  fre- 
quently   accompanying    volcanic  erup- 
tions. 

After  the  main  explosive  perio<l,  the 
forces  of  the  volcano  are  temporarily  ex- 
hausted and  the  central  vent  becomes 
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clogged  by  the  rock  masses  and  ashes 
which  fall  into  the  crater,  and  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  cooled  lava  at  the  top 
of  the  central  volcanic  canal. 

Slowly  the  supply  of  heat  and  material 
gathers  from  below,  tiiarshaliug  new  forces 


mountain,  when  this  cone  itself  vras  blown 
off.  At  times  even  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished and  the  ascending  lavas  seek  an 
easier  exit  at  some  point  on  the  fissure 
which  first  determined  the  line  of  ap- 
proach to  the  surface. 
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to  overcome  the  obstructions  gathertnl  at 
the  vent.  If  these  are  too  resistant  the 
lava  may  work  its  way  throufrh  the  mass 
of  ash  fonning  the  eone,  pnniiieinir  sub- 
sidiary outlets  on  the  slopes  of  the  main 
volcano,  thereby  strengthening  the  major 
cone  by  radiating  ribs  of  solid  material 
when  the  lava  in  the  ducts  cools.  If 
the  earlier  volcano  becomes  too  strongly 
buttressed  for  lateral  extrusions  the 
newly  a.scending  lavas  in  the  course  of 
time  may  blow  off  the  top.  as  was  the  case 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum.  in  79  A.  D.,  when  the 
southern  side  of  Monta  Somma  was  blown 
out  and  Vesuvius  formed,  and  as  was  true 
also  in  the  recent  eruption  of  the  same 


The  foregoing  description  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  volcano  illustrates  how  volcanic 
eruptions  may  be  formed,  why  our  most 
active  volcanic  centers  are  along  the  sides 
of  the  continents  near  the  seacoasts,  the 
places  where  earth  movements  and  the 
consequent  fissures  are  most  abundant, 
and  why  some  volcanoes  are  relatively 
gentle  while  others  are  marked  by  recur- 
rent explosions.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
recall  in  conclusion  the  statement  of  the 
late  Profes.sor  Dana:  "The  origin  of  vol- 
canic heat,  the  source  of  the  lava  column 
beneath  the  volcano,  the  cause  of  the 
ascen.sive  force  in  the  lava  column  .  .  . 
are  subjects  on  which  science  has  various 
opinions  and  no  positive  knowledge." 
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|NE  morning  in  January, 
1904,  an  explosion  oc- 
curred in  a  room  at  the 
south  end  of  the  top 
Hoor  of  the  old  Cook 
County  courthouse.  In- 
stantly a  shower  of 
broken  glass  pelted 
stairways  and  corridor  floors.  An  ele- 
vator, loosened  at 
the  top  of  its  shaft, 
slid  rattling  to  the 
ground  level.  It 
struck  with  a  crash 
that  jarred  the 
building.  Then 
from  the  top  floor 
came  screams  of 
horror  and  l)ellows 
of  agony  from  a 
fatally  injured 
man.  Then  silence. 
Then  smoke  and 
fire. 

Employees 
rushed  from  their 
offices  in  fear  that 
the  old  ruin  at  last 
was  falling  in 
pieces.  That  is 
what  they  had 
reason  to  e.xpeet 
would  happen  .some 
day.  When  it  was 
all  over  two  county 
employees  were 
dead  and  the  build- 
ing was  so  dam- 
aged that  $150,000 
was  the  estimated 
cost  of  making 
it  habitable. 
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The  fatal  visitation  created  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  raze  the  old  court- 
house and  erect  a  modem  building.  The 
need  of  such  action  long  had  been  ap- 
parent, especially  to  county  officials.  The 
weather  had  loosened  stones  so  that  ex- 
pensive trimming  had  been  done  from 
time  to  time.  Even  with  this  precaution 
chunks  of  rock  had  fallen  on  several 

occasions,  smiting 
the  flagstones  be- 
low mightily,  but 
not  injuring  any 
one.  The  people  of 
Chicago  were  well 
aware  that  the  old 
pile  had  become  a 
menace  to  human 
life,  but  it  requirtnl 
the  boom  of  that 
January  explosion 
to  jar  them  into 
activity.  And  act- 
ive they  speetlily 
became. 

President 
Edward  J.  Brun- 
dage,  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners, 
quickly  realized 
the  moment  to  act 
h  a  d  c  o  m  e.  11  e 
acted.  He  ap- 
pointed a  commis- 
s  i  0  n  of  business 
men  and  county 
officials  to  make  a 
survey  of  the 
building  and  re- 
port to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners. 
Such  men  as  the 
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late  Graeme  Stewart,  John  G.  Shedd, 
Harry  G.  Selfridne,  Walter  H.  Wilson, 
Judge  Axel  Chytraus,  Edwin  K.  Walker 
and  William  McLaren  were  chosen  to  be 
members  of  this  commission.  They  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  a  new  courthouse 
to  cost  not  more  than  $5,000,000.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  concurred.  At 
the  ensuing  April  election  the  people  gave 
their  endorsement  with  a  majority  of 
more  than  38,(X)0  votes. 

W^ith  some  additions  the  same  commis- 
sion that  recommended  the  new  court- 
house was  continued  to  judge  a  competi- 
tion of  architects  invited  and  allowed  to 
compete  with  designs  and  plans  for  the 
building,  and  to  be  advisors  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  during  the  construction 
period.  The  citizen  members  gave  their 
time,  manifesting  a  most  admirable  public 
spirit,  llolabird  and  Roche,  of  Chicago, 
were  selected  as  the  architects,  and  John 
M,  Ewen,  also  of  Chicago,  was  chosen  con- 
sulting engineer.  The  actual  work  of 
wTccking  the  old  building  began  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1905. 


Towering  eighty  feet  above  the  City 
Hall  and  seventy  feet  above  the  Chicago 
Opera  House  block,  the  new  gray  granite 
county  building  will  be  a  majestic  and 
dominating  landmark  in  its  part  of  Chi- 
cago. From  the  street  it  will  appear  to 
be  a  half  city  block  of  solid  stone,  striped 
with  columns,  glittering  with  windows, 
and  pierced  with  doors.  Seen  from  an 
airship  it  would  have  the  form  of  a  huge 
E,  with  the  Clark  Street  portion  for  the 
long  .shaft  of  the  letter  and  the  Randolph 
and  Washington  Street  sections  for  the 
end  pieces.  Two  large  open  spaces  to  the 
west,  toward  the  City  Hall,  are  light 
courts. 

Dlmentiont.  Materials.  Style 

The  new  courthouse  will  have  a  front- 
age of  374  feet  on  Clark  Street,  and  157 
feet  on  Wa.shington  and  Randolph  Streets. 
It  will  be  205  feet  high.  It  will  have 
twelve  stories  almve  the  sidewalk  and  be- 
low it  a  basement  for  record.s,  and  sub- 
ba.sement  for  coal  storage,  boilers,  etc.  Its 
foundation  piers  penetrate  to  bed  rock 
from  115  to  120  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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street.  The  building  from  its  lowest  base 
to  ita  roof  top  will  be  325  feet. 

The  outside  material  will  be  gray  gran- 
ite. This  will  be  polished  for  six  feet 
above  the  sidewalk.  The  granite  will  ex- 
tend to  the  cornice,  which  will  be  of  gray 


ONE  OF  THE  CLARK  STREET  E.NTRANCE8 


terra  cotta.  The  inside  materials  are  to  be 
steel,  marble,  mosaic,  and  wood. 

The  style  is  modem  classic  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  modified  in  detail  with  refer- 
ence to  the  height  of  the  building  and  the 
view-point  above  the  street. 

An  Impotini  Exterior 

The  exterior  will  be  striking,  because  of 
its  huge  columns.  Ten  monsters,  each 
ninety-four  feet  in  height,  will  stand  like 
sentinels  along  the  Clark  Street  front.  At 
each  end  of  the  building,  facing  Washing- 
ton and  Randolph  Streets  respectively, 
will  be  two  like  columns.  These  colon- 
nades stretch  across  the  faces  of  six  of 
the  twelve  stories  of  the  building.  The 
colonnades  are  surmounted  by  the  entabla- 
ture of  architectural  frieze  and  cornice. 
These  are  crowned  by  a  parapet.  Except 


for  carved  capitals,  the  screens  between 
the  columns,  and  the  doorways  and  their 
adjoining  panels  there  will  be  little  ex- 
terior carving  or  ornamentation.  Sim- 
plicity, good  design,  detail,  and  the  best 
materials  and  finished  execution  will  be 
relied  on  to  give  desired  effects. 

To  the  west  the  light  courts  will  be 
covered  at  the  second  floor  level  by  sk>'- 
lights  giving  abundant  day  illumination 
to  the  first  floor.  These  courts  will  l>e 
faced  with  enamel  brick  or  white  enamel 
terra  cotta.  The  west  wall  will  be  treatotl 
architecturally  in  gray  brick  or  terra 
cotta.  Thus  the  back  of  the  building  will 
present  a  finished  appearance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Clark  Street  facade 
will  be  three  entrances.  These  will  lead 
into  the  main  hall.    There  also  will  be 
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entrances  on  Wa.shington  and  Randolph 
Streets.  At  the  intersection  of  the  west 
corridor  and  main  hall  a  doorway  will  be 
provided  for  connection  with  the  City 
Hall.  The  elevator  inclosures  will  be  set 
in  the  lateral  arches  of  the  main  hall,  two 
elevators  in  each  arch,  and  will  be  formed 
of  richly  wrought  ornamental  metal  grille- 
work  of  scrolls,  flowers  and  foliage. 
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The  building 
will  contain 
thirty  w  e  1  1- 
lighted.  handsome 
courtnxuns,  and 
adjoining  each 
will  be  the 
judge's  chambers 
and  also  his  pri- 
V  a  t  e  consulting- 
room,  jury-room 
and  the  witness- 
r  o  o  m,  with 


closets,  basins  and  toilets  for  each.  Be- 
sides these  courtrooms,  there  will  be  the 
Probate  and  County  Courtrooms,  with  the 
assistant  judges'  courtrooms.  Every 
modem  business  device,  of  proved  value, 
will  be  provided  for  the  safe,  accurate 
fand  quick  tran.saction  of  public  business. 
The  building  complete,  with  furnishings, 
will  cost  $5,000,000. 

Cook  County's  new  home  for  its  depart- 
ments, courts  and  orifices  will  crystallize 
into  concrete  form  the  application  of  busi- 
ness principles  to  municipal  administra- 
tion. It  will  combine  commercial  utility 
with  beauty  and  dignity.  It  will  not  be 
a  mere  box  with  openings  for  windows 
resembling  a  factory  building,  as  some 
early  critics  said.  Wliile  all  the  modem 
accessories  of  office  service  will  be  pro- 
vided, any  one  looking  at  the  new  court- 
house will  be  impressed  with  its  expression 
of  the  majesty,  power  and  dignity  of 
govemment  Yet  it  can  not  be  called  a 
monumental  building,  like  Chicago's  new 
postoffice,  which  requires  vistas  or  per- 
spectives to  bring  out  its  lines.  The  new 
courthouse  will  l>e  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
to  its  site,  and  to  modern  times  and  needs. 

Butinea*  Method*  Dominate  Movement 

Busine.sK  methods  dominate  the  entire 


movement  for  a 
new  courthou.se. 
Every  transac- 
tionhasbeen 
carried  on  as  cor- 
porations or  pri- 
vate concerns  go 
about  such  mat- 
ters. One  evi- 
dence of  this  is 
the  abs(^nce  of  the 
breath  of  scandal. 
Another  is  the 


<'iock-like  accuracy  with  which  the  work 
is  proceeding.  At  this  writing,  April 
21,  fourteen  months  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  idea,  grillage  beams  are  arriv- 
ing and  the  rest  of  the  steel  will  come  as 
fast  as  the  contractor  can  set  it.  One 
thousand  carloads  of  granite  will  move 
along  in  a  procession  as  needed;  and  so 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  GRILLE^'ORK  OS  THE  ELEVATOR 

ENTHA.NCES 


with  the  other  materiiUs.  All  contracts 
are  let,  except  a  few  items  in  the  me- 
chanical plant. 

It  may  he  added,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  have  had  something  to  do  with 
similar  buildings,  that  the  new  courthouse 
will  be  ventilated  by  the  blast  system, 
which  intnxhuM's  wa.shed  air  and  does  not 
rtnjuire  th«'  opening  of  windows. 

If  the  plans  are  carried  out.  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be,  Chi- 
cago will  have  a  completed  courthouse  on 
May  1,  1907,  two  years  after  the  start. 

What  a  record  for  a  public  building! 
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HOW  Oii£  FAMILY  SOLVED  THE  VACA- 
TION PROBLEil 

BY 

A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR 


N  these  hiusy  days wheu  the 
ffi^BBHr^flf'   vacation  4ia8  become  a 

rljBr     ^  necessity  of  iii  o  ih'  r  u 

mkI     I  life,  sooner  or  later  the 

5Jk[  ^  j^Jj  practical  question  pre- 
srnts  itself  to  the  fsm- 
W^BSm^^^  ''y  iK'ixl :  How  can  niy 
family  enjoy  a  vacation 
without  extrava^nt  outlay  and  with  real 
profit?  To  the  man  of  iiioderate  income 
distant  resorts  are  prohibited  by  tlie  ex- 
pense of  travel.  The  fashionable  summer 
boarding;  house  or  the  farmhouse  hostelry 
are  likewise  undesirable  for  this  and  other 
reasons  that  need  not  be  mentioned. 

Some  yearn  a^o  the  writer  was  eon- 
fronted  hy  this  proUem  and  after  various 
experiments,  ail  more  or  less  imsatisfac- 
tory,  he  determined  to  carry  out  a  plan 
whieh  had  been  maturin^r  in  his  mind  for 
some  years.  Tie  would  take  his  family 
into  the  wilderness  of  upper  Wisconsin 
and  try  the  role  of  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son. I  need  not  say  that  three  lusty 
children,  just  reachinfr  adolescence, 
greeted  the  proposal  with  a  shout  of  en- 
tiiusiasm  and  that  from  that  moment  until 
sprinsr  copy-books  and  fly-leaves  abounded 
in  sketches  of  wigwams  and  bark  shacks, 
bear  traps,  mnskrat  traps  and  boats.  The 
mother  su^r^esteil  possible  flower  gardens, 
but  the  proposjd  m<'t  with  no  enthusiasm. 
* '  Flowers !  We  can  get  those  in  Chicago. ' ' 

So  it  was  determined  in  full  council 
meetiriL'  of  the  wijrwam  that  hereafter  we 
would  seek  our  vacation  in  the  wilderness, 
otir  wilderness,  under  our  own  trees  and 
with  our  own  s(|uirrels  skipping  and 
chattering  in  our  own  tree  tops.  Of 
course,  there  had  been  long  and  careful 
caleulatioii  on  the  part  of  "the  slave  of 
the  lamp'*  before  this  vision  of  El  Dorado 
had  been  sprung  upon  "the  oligarchy." 
An  advanoed  guard,  in  fact,  had  abready 


penetrated  the  north  country  to  q>y  it 
out,  and  had  found  a  eharminj?  little  lalre 

whose  Chippewa  name,  S(i<fiir<i()HH(j, 
"Lake  of  the  Crescent  Moon,"  proves 
that  others  besides  ourselves  had  been 
touched  by  its  beauty.  The  lumberman, 
with  his  desecrating  ax.  had  been  this  way 
seeking  out  the  tall  timbers,  but  so  long 
ai^  that  the  scars  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. Only  here  and  there  some  hnije 
stump,  moss-grown  and  regal  even  in  de- 
cay, or  some  mournful  pine,  towering  in 
solitary  grandeur  above  the  forest  of  hem- 
locks and  hardwoods,  told  of  the  greater 
forest  that  had  gone.  Here  surely  was 
the  spot  that  we  were  looking  for  for  our 
experiment.  Eighteen  miles  fro!ii  the 
railroad,  sixteen  miles  from  the  last  farm, 
and  beyond,  the  limitless  wilderness,  there 
was  solitude  primeval,  so  grateful  to 
jaded  mind  or  shattered  nerves.  We  had 
found,  moreover,  a  bit  of  woodland  that 
afforded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  lake 
front  with  an  ideal  beach  for  lialbitiir.  niid 
an  ideal  point  for  our  building  site.  Tlie 
material  for  our  house  also— for  a  log- 
house  we  must  have— lay  within  easy 
reach,  hemlock  for  the  walls,  tall  firs  for 
the  rafters  and  boulder  stones  in  pro- 
fusion for  fireplace  and  chimney.  And 
all  to  be  had  for  a  song! 

Still,  to  the  novice,  the  ditliculties  of 
building,  to  say  nothing  of  living,  in  this 
solitude,  seemed  insurmountable,  and  pos- 
sibly our  courage  woiild  have  failed  us 
altogether,  had  we  not  been  strengthened 
by  the  eanny  Scot— a  Seolehman  by  way 
of  Canada  — who  owned  the  land.  Two 
years  iM't'oiv  he  had  settled  on  Sagaragung 
and  had  opened  a  fisherman's  resort  a 
half  mile  from  the  spot  wher(>  we  pro- 
posed to  rear  our  penates.  He  knew  ex- 
actly what  we  needed  and  exactly  what 
eadi  item,  whether  of  material  or  work, 

I 
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THE  LOO  HOUSE -THE  VACATION  HOME 


woTild  cost,  and  very  soon,  encouraged  by 
his  optimism,  we  had  figured  in  every- 
thing, even  down  to  tin  wash  basins  for 
the  bedrooms.  Six  hundred  dollars  would 
cover  all! — land,  house  and  furnishint'. 

"So  it  was  decided;  so  it  was  done,"  as 
Tacitus  once  said  of  another  august  as- 
sembly, and  June  found  us  in  the  midst 
of  sweet-smelling  balsams  and  gleaming 
hemlock  logs,  peeled  and  ready  for  the 
building.  Did  we  build  the  house  our- 
selves? Well,  no.  not  exactly.  At  first 
we  had  an  idea  that  "any  chump"  could 
build  a  log  house;  but  we  soon  decided 
that  only  a  "chump"  would  try  it.  So 
we  fell  back  upon  our  Scot,  who  was  a 
bom  woodsman  and  as  skilful  with  an  ax 
as  a  sculptor  with  a  chisel.  We  built, 
therefon*,  as  Mark  Twain  climbed  the 
Matterhorn,  by  proxy,  and  it  was  well 
that  we  did.  The  building  site  had  to  be 
cleare<l ;  mighty  stumps  had  to  be  torn  out 
by  dvnamite.  no  work  for  children  or 
green  hands,  that !  Then  the  big  hemlock 
logs  had  to  l>e  hoisted  by  derrick  and 
chain  to  their  places  on  the  rising  walls. 


Then  came  the  notching  and  cutting  as 
each  log  was  fitted  to  its  fellow  and  locket! 
by  its  own  weight  into  a  grip  that  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  could  loosen.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  rearing  of  the  rafters,  each 
rafter  a  fir  spar  twenty  feet  long  and  as 
straight  as  a  shaft  of  light. 

So  far  our  house  looked  more  like  a 
high-class  elephant  pen  than  a  human 
habitation;  but  very  mnm  by  skilful  ap- 
plication of  ax  and  saw  doors  and  win- 
dows began  to  appear,  and  at  last,  v^th 
roof  shingled,  floor  laid  and  the  chinks 
between  the  logs  nicely  calked  with 
oakum,  the  work  of  our  Scot  was  done 
and  there  was  something  more  for  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  oligarchy  to  do 
than  bossing  and  asking  questions. 

Do  not  think  for  one  moment,  however, 
that  even  thus  far  we  had  given  our  good 
Samaritan  a  carte  blanche  to  go  ahead 
and  slash  into  our  "woods"  as  the  whim 
seized  him.  We  had  early  discovered  that 
he  had  no  very  great  respect  for  trees  per 
.sf,  and  had  IxHni  very  careful  to  tell  him 
what  trees  he  might  take  for  his  building 
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and  what  he  must  not  touch  under  any 
conditions.  The  plan,  also,  was  ours: 
the  result  of  many  a  conference  in  the 
early  spring  days.  And  then,  too,  we  could 
pive  him  some  ideas  about  house  building, 
at  which  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  with 
amusement,  but  it  was  our  house  and  not 
his,  so  we  had  it  built  our  way. 

In  the  first  place  we  insisted  that  the 
"mud  sills"  as  he  called  them,  should  not 
be  "mud  sills"  at  all.  They  must  be  set 
up  on  stone  pillars  so  that  the  air  could 
play  through  under  our  floor.  He  assured 
us  that  we  would  have  other  things  than 


skunk  has  his  compensations.  As  soon  as 
he  appears  the  deer-mice  vanish.  For  we 
have  deer-mice,  lots  of  them;  saucy  little 
fellows,  with  soulful  eyes  and  big  ears. 
The  sterner  sex  pled  for  them,  but  we 
were  in  a  hopeless  minority.  They  were 
mice  and  that  ended  it.  By  a  three-fifths 
vote  the  council  passed  the  death  sentence 
and  by  a  combination  of  mouse  traps  and 
\ariou8  breetls  of  cat.s,  a  merry  war  of 
extermination  is  carried  on  during  the 
early  summer,  but  when  our  "basement 
lodger"  appears,  by  some  mysterious  coor- 
dination the  deer-mice  vanish. 


"THK  PARTHENON."  ALIAS  WORKSHOP  AND  BOATHOUSE 


air  playing  under  our  fioor,  that  we  were, 
in  fact,  only  bidding  for  skunks.  The 
prophecy  has  come  true  not  once,  but 
many  times.  One  old  fellow  in  particular, 
"our  ba.sement  lodger,"  as  we  call  him 
by  euphemism,  seems  to  have  formed 
quite  an  attachment  for  the  place.  Each 
year,  about  the  first  of  September,  as 
regular  as  a  Penina  almanac,  he  appears 
and  takes  up  his  quarters.  He  is  a  lordly 
fellow  of  aldermanic  proportions,  and  as 
we  have  always  respected  his  quiet  dig- 
nity, for  a  skunk  he  has  really  made  us 
very  little  trouble.    And  then  even  a 


The  rai.setl  sill  was  not  the  only  idea 
we  could  give  our  builder;  we  insisted 
upon  big  windows.  We  did  not  expect  to 
be  attacked  by  Indians;  neither  did  we 
expect  to  occupy  our  summer  home  in 
January,  We  did  want  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  and  much  of  it.  Thus  instead 
of  adopting  the  small  window  of  the  con- 
ventional log  house,  we  had  our  windows 
cut  about  four  feet  wide.  The  frames 
were  set  in  the  full  depth  of  the  logs,  mak- 
ing a  very  inviting  window  seat.  We  ex- 
cluded the  unsightly  American  sliding 
sash  altogether,  and  hung  our  sashes  by 
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"  SinQt  Ih*  hbtckmni  li>o  a  tune 
Ltarnrd  in  Mome  jorgottrn  June" 


We  had  protected  the  house  against  the 
heavy  snows  of  the  Wisconsin  winter  by  a 
high  pitched  roof.  But  for  the  porch  this 
was  imjM)ssihlo  because  of  the  low  hanging 
eaves  of  the  house.  At  l)e8t  there  was 
room  only  for  what  the  carpenter  calls  a 
"  quarter-pitch."  The  roof  nuist  be  made 
very  strong  therefore  to  hold  an  accumu- 
lated weight  of  snow.  This  we  secured 
by  a  simple  combination  of  bracket  and 
post,  and  after  eight  years,  the  lines  of 
our  porch  r(M)f  are  as  true  as  the  day  we 
first  took  pos.session.  In  laying  the  porch 
tloor  we  also  had  to  figure  on  the  gather- 
ing of  snow  and  ice.  First  we  laid  an 
underfioor  of  heav>'  planking  and  upon 
this  a  second  floor  of  matched  boards, 
first  carefully  filling  each  groove  with 
white  lead,  so  that  when  our  veranda  was 
done  the  floor  was  as  taut  as  the  deck  of 
an  ocean  liner.  From  the  first  our  porch 
has  paid  its  way.  It  makes  a  prime  re- 
cepti(m  room,  for  occasionally  our  friends 
have  sought  us  out,  and  in  the  delicious 
cool  of  a  sunnner  evening,  with  trees  and 
lake  on  three  sides,  it  is  a  charming  place 


hinges  at  the  side  after  the  (Jerman  fash- 
ion, thus  permitting  the  opening  up  of 
the  entire  window  spaces  when  needed. 
The  porch  presented  a  real  problem. 
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for  a  friendly  game  of  chess,  or  jtifst  to 
swing  in  a  hammock  and  smoke  and  dream 
and  watoh  the  djringr  day. 

If  the  porch  was  our  joy  the  firoplaco 
was  our  pride.  First,  we  were  proud  of 
our  chimney  because,  built  of  the  boulder 
■tone,  it  was  a  very  artistic  thing.  Second, 
it  was  a  scientific  thing;  it  would  draw 
and  it  would  throw  out  heat.  My  friend 
over  Hm  lake,  like  onnelTeB,  a  pioneer  in 
the  woods,  had  had  a  fireplace  built  by  an 
nvcraf^e  "mud  dauber"  who  guaranteed 
draft,  but  said  nothing  about  heat. 
His  fireplace,  when  done,  would  draw  like 
the  elevator  shaft  of  a  burning  tenement 
building,  but  with  a  half  cord  of  maple 
laeing  up  fhe  chinmey,  you  eonld  atancl 
three  feet  away  and  catch  cold.  With  the 
help  of  a  young  Chicago  architect  who 
told  us  how  English  fireplaces  were  made, 
we  were  able  to  avoid  this  limekiln  eifeet 
and  get  the  real  thing — very  simple  when 
you  know  how,  as  are  most  scientific  con- 
trivances. 

So,  at  last,  our  dream  drew  near  to  its 
realization.  Our  house  inside  was  24  x  32, 
and  23  feet  from  floor  to  peak.  Then  be- 
gan the  fon  of  putting  in  the  partitiona. 
This  we  could  do  onnelYea  with  remlta 
something  like  this: 


1  J 

BOOM 

ROOM 

e-8 

^1 

I 

POACH    ^1    uvtNS  rql 

«^  ]   ^  m 

HALL 

1  ftOOH 
*i  6-6 

■«J  

•  1 

loon 
••1 

Then  there  were  onthooaea  to  pnt  up; 

one  our  special  pride :  a  workshop  in  sum- 
mer and  a  boathouse  in  winter,  built  by 
the  help  of  the  oligarchy  and  christened 
"the  Parthenon"  because  of  a  fancied  re- 
eemblance  of  the  roof  to  the  classic  slopes 
of  that  famous  structure.  Our  furniture 
we  hoiH.  The  word  is  tiaed  designedly. 
Settees,  tables,  chairs,  book-case,  wa.sh- 
stands,  dressers  and  bedsteads,  or  more 
truthfully,  just  bunks,  real  double  deckers, 
tiie  delight  of  the  children,  we  built.  We 
were  learning  the  glorious  independence 
of  simplicity.  Our  springs  and  our  mat- 
reaaea  we  bought  in  Chieago,  but  every- 
thing in  the  heavy  fnmitove  line  we  hoilt 


We  did  not  expect  to  move  right  away. 
Aa  to  kitehen,  our  friends,  the  Seotaman 

rnd  his  frood  wife,  have  proved  such  genial 
and  satisfactory  hosts,  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  so  sweet,  that  our 
kitehen  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  We  have  needed 
neither  cook  nor  kitchen  yet  and  we  hope 
it  may  be  long  before  we  do. 

All  this  was  the  work,  not  of  one  sum- 
mer, but  of  many.  Strictly  speakintr,  our 
house,  or  rather  the  things  tliat  we  have 
planned  to  do,  are  not  done  yet  Of  course 
it  would  hardly  do  to  work  all  the  time, 
even  in  vacation.  Even  in  that  first  sum- 
mer, when  the  novdiy  of  proprietorship 
kept  our  enthusiasm  fat  bnilflUng  things 
at  fever  heat,  there  were  glorious  trails 
along  the  lake  shore  to  be  cleared;  there 
were  sickly  trees  to  be  ent  down  and  made 
into  firewood;  there  were  endless  expedi- 
tions to  neighboring  lakes  to  be  made  with 
paddle  and  oar.  Then  there  was  the  mys- 
terious Flambeau,  in  whoae  deptltt  hurked 
the  mighty  rauskallonge,  ever  calling  us 
to  adventurous  voyages  of  discovery. 
Again,  wh«i  fhe  autumn  comes  on  with  ita 
mild  Indian  summer  haze  and  the  par- 
tridge begins  drumming  in  the  thicket,  only 
a  dead  and  luaterless  soul  will  care  to  put- 
ter around  a  eabin.  Such  nights,  too,  spent 
I  y  the  open  camp  fire !  such  miracles  per- 
formed by  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot  i  We 
confess  it :  the  first  summer  passed  and  we 
had  hardly  begun  to  do  the  things  we  had 
planned.  But  there  were  other  summers 
before  us  and  we  could  always  take  up  the 
last  task  exactly  where  we  left  it. 

And  now  the  years  are  passing  The 
"Slave  of  the  Lamp"  is  getting  grizzled; 
tiie  oligarchy  are  ua  on  l£eir  way  throogh 
the  nnivenity,  bnt  with  eadi  passing 
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winter  our  thoughts  turn  again  to  our 

lodge  in  the  wildt^'noss.  Shallow  people, 
with  the  best  of  inteutious,  warned  us  that 
we  would  weary  of  it  But  the  years  have 
passed  and  we  are  not  weary.  There  is 
joy  in  the  very  sense  o£  changelessuess. 


the  eternal  now  of  the  forest,  wheie  tins 

loses  its  terror,  where  middle  age  forgets 
the  years  that  are  gone  and  young  people 
grow  into  sturdy  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. And  it  cost  f  Well,  not  mnch  mOTO 
than  oar  original  estimate. 
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rBorxMOR  or  oboqbapbic  obolout.  unitbmitt  of  chicaoo.   Aoraos  (wits  t.  c.  chambbrun)  or  "oboumt" 


|HE  recent  disasters  in 
Italy  and  California 
liavc  attracted  popular 
attention  to  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  and 
have  led  the  citizens  of 
many  communities  to 
inquire  whether  they 
too  are  threatened  with  disaster  from  the 
troubled  condition  of  the  earth's  interior. 
The  approximate  correspondence  in  time 
of  the  recent  outbreak  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  shock  at  San  Francisco  have  also  given 
rise  to  many  conjectures  concerning  the 
connection  of  these  phenomena,  thonsands 
of  miles  apart. 

Though  some  earthquakes  are  a  direct 
resnlt  of  volcanic  emptions,  more  of  them 
appear  to  have  no  immediate  connection 
with  volcanoes,  and  in  no  case,  so  far  as 
known,  has  an  earthquake  resulting  from 
a  volcanic  explosion  been  seriously  de- 
structive far  from  the  volcano  itself.  It 
&eems  quite  safe  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  direct  connecticm  between 
the  Italian  and  Californian  disturbanct^s. 

In  another  and  larger  sense  volcanic 
phenomena  and  movements  of  the  earth's 
"crust, "  as  the  outer  portion  of  the  earth 
is  called,  probably  have  some  connection, 
because  both  arc  expressions  of  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  the  outside  of  the  earth  is 
not  in  perfect  adjustment  to  the  inside. 
It  is  the  belief  of  most  geologists  that  the 
inside  of  the  earth  is  essentially  solid  and 
very  hot.  How  this  heat  originated  can 
not  be  asserted,  for  the  origin  of  the 
earth  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation. 
However  it  originated,  tiie  heat  is  now  be- 
ing slowly  eondoeted  from  flie  inside  of 


the  earth  to  the  outside,  and  radiated 
thence  into  space.  So  far  a.s  can  be  in- 
ferred, this  process  must  have  been  in 
progress  many  millions,  probably  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  of  years.  Durinfj:  this 
time,  the  crust  has  become  measurably 
cool,  while  the  great  body  of  the  earth  has 
remained  hot.  At  present,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outside  appears  to  be  little 
aii'ected  by  the  heat  that  comes  from 
within,  for  the  heat  is  passed  on  aboot  as 
fa.st  as  it  is  received;  but  the  inner  and 
larger  part  of  the  earth  is  losing  heat  and 
must,  therefore,  be  contracting,  since  rock 
contracts  m  it  cools. 

The  result  is  that  the  cooling  and  con- 
tracting interior  is  tending  continually  to 
shrink  away  from  the  crust  Bnt  actual 
spparation  of  the  inside  from  the  ontrido 
is  impossible,  since  the  crust,  with  its  very 
gentle  curvature,  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  as  an  arch.  It 
follows  that  as  the  interior  and  larger 
part  of  the  earth  shrinks,  the  outside  must 
somehow  accommodate  itself  to  the  di-^ 
minishinL''  volume  within.  It  is  probably 
thia  accommodation  which  is  responsible 
for  tiie  calamity  which  has  visited  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  for  most  similar  dis- 
asters of  other  times  and  places.  Since 
the  processes  which  lead  to  these  disturb- 
ances of  the  surface  are  constantly  In 
operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  disturb- 
ances will  continue.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  reason  to  assume  that  earth- 
quakes will  111'  l(^s  frequent  or  less  violent 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Tiie  outside  of  the  earth  adjusts  itself 
to  the  shrinking  inside  in  diffiwent  ways. 
In  some  cases  it  wrinkles.  Some  of  tlM 
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wrinkles  or  folds  thus  produced  liavc,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  grown  to  the  dimen- 
sioiut  of  monntaiiu.  Ranges  and  systems 
of  motintainH  which  have  originated  in 
this  way  may  be  recoprnized  by  their  struc- 
ture, for  ia  tlicm  the  rot-k  strata  are 
folded.  The  Appalachian  mouutain  sys- 
tem is  an  exjituple,  thou^'h  the  folds  here 
have  been  much  modified  by  eroaiou  since 
they  urere  formed. 

The  layers  of  rock  folded  are  sometimes 
miles  in  thickness,  and  there  could  be  no 
folding  of  8uc]i  ttiickneases  of  rock  without 
some  dipiHtig  of  layer  on  layer.  All  such 
slippiugs  would  cause  vibrations  which 
would  make  themselves  felt  at  the  sur- 
face as  eartti  tremors,  or  if  more  violent, 
as  earthquakes.  Since  mountain  folding 
is  probably  a  very  slow  process,  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  folding  generates  are 
often  trivial;  bnt  since  the  folding  con- 
tinues for  a  ver>'  long  period  of  time,  the 
accompanying  disturbances  are  distribu- 
ted through  an  equally  long  period. 

In  the  folding  of  rock  strata  into  moun- 
tains, thp  bntls  of  rock  sometimes  break. 
Such  breaks  start  vibrations  which  like- 
wise constitute  earth  tremors  or  earth- 
quakes. In  the  regions  where  rocks  are 
folded,  the  planes  of  breaking  are  some- 
times more  nearly  horizontal  than  verti^ 
cal.  "SVlicre  the  plane  of  fracture  is  far 
from  vertical,  tb«  rock  on  the  one  side 
of  the  break  may  be  shoved  up  (faulted) 
over  that  on  the  other.  The  shoving  of  a 
great  mass  of  rock  on  one  side  of  a  plane 
of  fracture,  over  the  rock  on  the  other 
side,  would  set  up  vibrations  which  would 
spre-ad  some  distance  from  flic  center  of 
disturbance.  It  is  probably  the  folding, 
the  breaking  of  strata  incident  to  folding, 
and  the  shoving  of  rock  masses  over  one 
another,  which  make  mountain  ren-ions, 
and  especially  those  where  the  mountains 
are  still  growinf^,  more  subject  than  most 

other  rej^ions.  to  eartlupiakes. 

Neither  faulting  nor  earthquakes  arc 
confined  to  mountains,  much  less  to  moun- 
tains produced  by  the  folding  of  rock 
strata.  Even  when  the  beds  of  rock  are 
nearly  horizontal,  great  cracks  are  some- 
times developed  extending  down  to  great 
htit  nnkno^TO  depths.  The  rocks  on  one 
side  of  such  a  plane  of  fracture  sometimes 
slip  against  those  of  the  other  side.  As 
in  other  cases  of  faulting,  vibrations  are 
generated  which  spread  far  from  the 


j)]ane  of  faulting.  Vibrations  started  in 
these  ways  spread  over  the  surface,  some- 
what as  waves  spread  on  the  surface  of 
water;   hence   the  terra  "earthquake 

wave. ' ' 

Vibrations  produced  in  any  of  these 
ways  may  be  strong  enough  to  he  destruc- 
tive near  their  points  of  origin  or  foci. 
All  such  vibrations  decrease  in  force  as 
they  spread  from  their  foci,  and  are  not 
usually  destructive  far  from  them.  The 
center  of  disturbance  in  the  recent  earth- 
quake will  probably  be  found  to  be  a 
plane  of  faulting  in  the  region  whidi  suf- 
fered most. 

The  actual  amount  of  displacement  or 
faulting  necessary  to  set  up  destructive 
vibrations  is  not  great  It  may  be  a  few 
inches  only,  and  in  no  case  whicli  has 
been  actually  observed  on  land  haa  the 
amount  of  slipping  at  any  one  time  been 
more  than  a  few  feet.  There  are  some 
indications  that  the  slipping  along  fault 
planes  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Greece,  has  sometimes  been  much 
moi-e  considerable  at  certain  times  when 
earthquakes  have  been  severe. 

Once  a  plane  of  slipping  or  faulting  is 
establi.shed,  movement  along  it  is  likely  to 
take  place  again  and  again,  giving  earth- 
quakes or  earth  tremors  to  the  same  regton. 
repeatedly.  Numerous  faults  are  known 
where  the  amount  of  the  slii>ping  Ims  l>een 
thousands  of  feet.  In  all  such  cases,  it 
is  probable  that  the  total  amount  of  dis* 
placement  is  the  sum  of  numerous  small 
slippings. 

No  prediction  can  be  made  safely  as  to 

future  earthquakes  in  any  particular 
region.  If  any  conjecture  is  warranted,  it 
is  merely  that  regions  which  are  known 
to  have  contracted  the  earthquake  habit 
are,  on  the  whf)le.  more  likely  to  quake  in 
the  future  than  are  regions  which  have 
long  been  free  from  wismic  disturbances. 

No  part  of  the  coutini'ut  seems  less 
likely  to  be  shaken  than  the  Mississippi 
basin.  Yet  there  were  disastrous  eartli- 
quakes  about  the  month  of  the  Ohio  River 
in  1811-1  f^.  Regions  eovpred  with  thick 
layers  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  glacial  drift, 
etc.,  like  much  of  the  bssin  o£  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  are  less  likely  to  suffer  severely 
than  those  where  solid  rock  comes  to  the 
surface,  for  the  loose  material  acts  as  a 
ensihion  to  deaden  the  \abrations  which 
come  to  the  surface  from  the  solid  rook. 
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The  movements  which  result  from 
erastal  adjustments  dne  to  the  shrinlring 

interior  may  be  more  or  less  periodic, 
even  though  their  cause  is  in  constant 
operation.  The  crust  yields  only  when 
the  stress  at  some  place  has  become  too 
great  for  the  stren<rth  of  the  rocks  of 
the  crust  at  that  place.  Yielding  in  one 
place,  or  in  one  great  area,  often  seems 
to  afford  adjustment  or  relief  over  a  wider 
area.  Earthquakes  in  ralifornia  there- 
fore are  no  indication  that  earthquakes 
are  imminent  in  Denver  or  ChicflNBO  <nr 
New  Yorlc 


years,  earthquakes  have  been  much  more 
eommon  in  the  West,  for  here  cmstal 

adjustments  have  latterly  been  more  ex- 
tensive. The  fact  that  many  earth(}uake8 
have  been  recorded  in  California  each 
year  since  tiie  state  was  settled,  shows  ttiat 
thes(^  adjiistments  are  still  in  progress. 

Whether  the  end  of  destructive  disturb- 
anoes  for  this  re<^'ion  has  come,  no  man 
can  say ;  but  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city 
whieh  has  so  hirgely  disappeared,  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  assume  that  future  seismic 
distarbances  will  be  less  violent  than  those 
of  the  past  Few  other  parts  of  the  Vfeat 
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The  faulted  condition  of  the  rocks  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  land  in  many 
veiglouB  not  now  affected  by  earthquakes, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  these  regions 
must  have  experienced  earthquakes  when 
the  faulting  was  in  progress.  Earth- 
quakes in  a  given  region,  therefore,  do  not 
appear  to  have  continued  indefinitely. 
This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
centers  of  cmstal  adjustment  shift  from 
place  to  place,  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
Appalachian  rcuion  must  once  have  been 
a  center  of  seismic  disturbances,  but  this 
was  long  before  the  age  of  man.  The 
earthquake  of  Cliarlrston  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  though  distinctly  outside  the 
Appalachian  mountain  region,  reminds  us 
that  serious  disturbances  vaxy  still  take 
place  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country; 
but  in  times  which  are  modem,  geologic- 
ally speaking,  that  is,  within  the  last  few 
millions  or  possibly  tens  of  millions  of 


are  known  to  have  been  affected  by  earth- 
quakes so  fi^equeutly  as  the  region  about 
San  Frandsoo;  but  earlhqimkes  have 
probably  been  more  common  than  is  now 
known  in  some  other  parts  of  the  West 
less  thickly  settled,  and  less  well  prepared 
to  record  minor  disturbances. 

Though  most  earthquakes  are  not  con- 
nected with  volcanoes  directly,  all  violent 
volcanic  eruptions  must  give  rise  to  earth- 
quakes. Krakataua  in  1883  was  a  terrible 
example.  Eartlujuakes  and  volcanoes 
often  affect  the  same  region,  but  their 
common  location  is  perhaps  the  result  of 
a  eommon  cause. 

Landslides,  the  collapse  of  under- 
ground caves,  and  peihaps  other  snper- 
fldal  causes  give  rise  to  local  and  minor 
quakings.  Though  huidslides  themselves 
are  often  very  destructive,  the  vibrations 
to  which  ithey  give  rise  are  rardy  of  eooBe- 
quence. 
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Since  1868  Mr.  Midgley  hiu  been  mUmatdy  connected  with  great  rad- 
Way  si/sfcynx.  It  tens  lu ,  as  much  as  any  one  man,  who  brought  about  the 
present  method  of  charging  for  the  me  of  freight  cars  in  America  and  who, 
two  years  ago,  originate  ihe  diecueeion  concerning  the  ahtuee  imeideni  to 
use  of  private  freight  cars.  In  his  present  article  Mr.  Midgley  empftOMMf 
considerations  that  are  involved  in  Pretident  Booeeveli's  recent  meesage. 


I  (  'CORDING  to  Robert- 
son, in  the  dedication 
of  his  "Charles  the 
Fifth,"  "liistory  claims 
it  as  her  prerogative  to 
offer  hutnietioii.*'  In 
similar  voin,  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  quoting  from 
Tlia«7didei^  olMwmd,  "history  is  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  examplsi."  Heed- 
less, however,  of  the  lessons  experience 
should  convey,  there  is  danger  that  in 
pending  rate  legislation  "histoiy  will  re> 
peat  itself."  As  a  precaution  let  us 
glance  at  the  record,  which  should  con- 
vinoe  that  anything  short  of  a  "square 
deal"  to  all  concerned,  railroads  as  well  as 
shippers,  will  be  likeljr  to  prove  disap- 
pointing. 

The  demand  that  authority  be  conferred 

upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comniis;- 
flion  to  substitute  a  rate  for  one  held  to 
be  unreasonable,  has  frequently  been 

urged;  indeed,  the  reports  of  that  body 
abound  with  pleadings  that  the  commis- 
sion be  so  empowered.  Railroad  com- 
panies ha^  uniformly  opposed  the  prrant, 
and  as  they  are  vitally  concerned,  the 
contest  has  been  stubbornly  conducted. 
Furthennore,  railway  managers  desired 
authority  to  make  contracts  with  each 
other  and  that  those  should  be  enforceable 
at  law,  but  their  wishes  in  that  respect 
were  defeated.  Greater  authority  than 
has  hitherto  boon  oxfrcised  should  doubt- 
less be  conferred  upon  the  commission; 

yet  that  iras  not  thought  attainable  nakm 


the  corporations  would  cooperate.  With 
keen  appreciation  of  the  situation,  Colonel 
W.R.Mornsoii,  while  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, remarked  to  the  writer:  "The 
railroads  can  defeat  any  change  in  the 
law  that  the  oommission  may  reeonunend, 
and  wc  can  beat  any  amendment  the  rail- 
roads may  desire.  We  shall  have  to  'get 
together*  before  any  marked  improTement 
in  conditions  can  be  obtahDwd." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  was  ap- 
proved February  4,  1887,  and  took  effect 
April  5,  foUowing.  For  the  first  six 
months  it  was  qnite  generally  observed. 
Soon  afterward  railroads  and  shippers  be- 
came less  mindful,  owing  largely  to  the 
initial  opinion,  in  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville case,  which  eneouraped  the  carriers 
to  assume  to  interpret  the  law.  Thi.s  was 
especially  true  as  to  the  avoidance  of  un- 
just discrimination  and  of  compliance 
with  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  At 
the  time  mentioned.  Judge  Oooley, 
wearied  with  his  task,  had  retired  from 
the  commis.sion.  That  was  a  calamity,  he 
being  an  eminent  jurist,  a  clear  thinker, 
and  exceptionally  qualified  to  eommana 
respect  for  the  commission. 

At  the  outset^  leading  railroads,  by 
their  joint  representatiyes,  were  disposed 
to  aid  the  commission  in  ndniinistering  the 
law.  With  that  view  I  was  authorized 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Trunk  Line 
and  Central  Traffic  Associations  to  proffer 
assistance  in  adapt inp  existing  methods 
to  the  new  requirements.  The  offer  was 
declined  on  tiie  plea  that  tbe  cqmnMoa 
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eonld  not  afford  to  oonaort  vith  those  who 
had  become  widely  known  as  "Pool  Com- 
missioners." 

The  attitude  described  accounts  for  the 
indlfferenee  which  nulroads  sabsequently 
showed  toward  the  commission.  Tn  1?^92 
the  failure  to  cooperate  had  become  so 
proaumneed  the  oj^ratkou  of  the  hiw 
were  notoiioiialy  nnsatisfaetory.  Li  hear- 
ings before  the  commission,  railroad  com- 
panies did  not  submit  all  evidence  in  their 
pOBaenoion,  bnt  would  XMerve  important 
facts  and  produce  the  same  on  appeal  to 
the  courts.  Thus,  not  infrequently,  the 
case  when  it  came  before  a  circuit  court 
materially  differed  from  that  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  commissioTi,  and 
accounted  in  great  measure  for  some  of 
the  reyenals.  The  tdtnation  became  em* 
barras.sinf::r  to  the  eommissinn,  therefore 
overtures  were  made  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  by  mutual  concessions. 

Prom  its  inception  to  the  present  time, 
a  majority  of  the  commission  has  always 
been  fairly  disposed  toward  corporations. 
Yet  an  obvionsly  just  complaint  is  that 
the  membership  has  never  comprised  one 
who  has  had  actual  experience  in  tmfRc 
affairs.  It  haii  seemed  strange  to  niany 
who  knew  the  intricate  problems  which 
enter  into  the  due  establishment  of  freitrht 
tariffa  that  persons  familiar  therewith 
should  have  been  atndioiisly  excluded. 
Such  course  apparently  is  as  unwise  as 
would  be  the  fdlinpr  of  a  medical  or  legal 
commission  with  men  untutored  in  medi- 
cine or  in  law.  Not  that  all  or  a  majority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commipsinii 
should  necessarily  be  drawn  from  among 
traffic  men,  but  at  least  one  or  two  such 
aiiould  have  been,  in  fairness  and  to  en« 
sure  proper  results,  experienced  in  rail- 
road affairs.  That  is  the  rule  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Its  adoption  iii  this  cotmtry 
must  pro:  rilr  marked  success  in  the  regU- 
lation  of  transportation  charges. 

Reverting  to  the  desire  in  1892  for  an 
era  of  better  feeling  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  carriers,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  time  was  thought  to  be  opportune. 
The  Democrats  were  in  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  As  this  is  a  govern- 
ment by  committees,  it  was  su^ested  that 
work  be  commenced  with  those  bodies. 
Aeeordlngly,  <m1I  was  ismied  f6r  confer- 
ences of  executive  officers  and  general 
solicitors  in  the  East,  South  and  West, 


respectively.   The  ontoome  was  tito  ap- 

pointmeut  of  ^Ir.  John  K.  Cowen.  ireneral 
counsel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
to  represent  UiTiiiii  Line  and  Central 
Traffic  roads;  Mr.  B.  B.  Stdilman,  of 
Nashville,  to  represent  southern  roads ; 
and  the  writer  to  act  for  western  roads.  A 
neetiBf  of  these  named  was  called  bk 
Washi^ton,  and  to  that  conference  I  waa 
accompanied  by  Mr.  John  "W.  Cnry,  tren- 
eral  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul;  Mr.  T.  S.  Wright,  general  solici- 
tor of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific ; 
and  Colonel  W.  H.  Blodgett,  general  solici- 
tor of  the  Wabash  Railway.  Mr.  Cowen 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Bond, 
assistant  general  solicitor  of  the  Baltinmre 
&  Ohio.  Messrs.  Cowen,  Cary  and  Wright 
have  since  passed  away. 

When  the  conference  met,  Mr.  Crisp, 
of  Georiiria,  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
Mr.  Corman,  of  Maryland,  was  leader  of 
the  Senate.  The  conference  drafted  a 
hill,  which  was  introdn-nl  in  each  House 
and  referred  to  the  appi'opriate  standing 
committee.  Originally,  Mr.  Gorman  had 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
presented  it  in  the  House.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  That  body  appointed 
a  subHOommittee,  of  which  Mr.  Patterson, 
of  Tennessee,  was  <^iairman,  with  instroe* 
tions  to  revise  the  bill.  The  committee  did 
its  work,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Patterson,  and  became 
known  by  his  name. 

The  foregoing  oc  -n  r  d  during  the  long 
session  of  Congress,  and  although  it  was 
believed  a.  majority  would  favor  the  bill, 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  press  It  to. 
a  vote  before  the  fall  election,  when  a  new 
House  would  be  chosen.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  recess,  a  contretemps  occurred. 
Mr.  Cowen  became  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  was 
elected.  During  the  canvass  antagonism 
sprang  up  between  him  a?  i  "Senator  Gor- 
man, who  was  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
Maryland.  As  Mr.  Cowen  also  was  a 
Donoerat,  his  praferment  was  thought  to 
jeopardize  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gorman. 
This  incident  precipitated  the  defeat  of 
the  bill.  On  the  assembling  of  the  House 
it  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
nrn,  wr^s  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and 
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placed  on  the  calendar,  but  was  never 
taken  flief«firom,  although  it  waa  believed 

to  be  sure  of  a  three-fourths'  vote  in  eaae 
it  could  be  put  upon  its  passage. 

Another  reason  which  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  was  a  demand  that 
authority  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  rates  in  liea 
of  those  held  to  be  unreasonable.  This 
waa  pot  forward  by  the  diairman  of  the 
commifssion,  who  for  years  had  led  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  House.  He  in- 
risted  that  tiie  proposed  liberty  to  enter 
into  pooling  contracts  after  tlie  same 
had  been  approved  by  the  commission, 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  explicit 
right  of  the  body  named  to  control  the 
rate«.  Railroad  companies  wonld  not  as- 
sent to  the  provision,  whereupon  a  dead- 
loek  «iBned,  and  as  Congress  expired  by 
Umitation  March  4,  the  opposition  was 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  bill  being 
taken  from  the  calendar.  Had  the  rail- 
roads thm  assented  to  the  eomnussion  be- 
ing given  authority  over  rates  to  the 
extent  that  is  contemplated  hy  the  Hep- 
bum  Bill,  tliey  wonld,  in  addition  to 
acquiring  the  right  to  make  pooling  agTee> 
ments,  have  been  relieved  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  imprisonment  clause.  Those 
were  important  eoncessions  whieh  most 
railroad  companies  were  anxious  to  ob- 
tain; but  their  directors  were  not  then 
and  have  not  sinee  been  willing  to  pur- 
fthase  tibem  at  the  priee  demanded,  namely, 
recognition  of  the  commission's  control 
over  the  rates  that  should  govern  on  inter- 
state eomraeree. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  to  recite  the 
history  of  the  nearest  previous  approach 
to  Federal  regulation  of  rates,  in  order  to 
show  the  striking  difference  between  the 
Pattf^rvon  Bill  of  1893  and  the  raeasntre 
attributed  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  which  passed 
ttie  House  last  Febmary.  The  latter  is 
(^?void  of  features  that  would  be  desired 
by  railroad  companies,  or  could  fairly  be 
regarded  as  in  their  interest.  It  is  true 
that  a  senator  who  favors  tlie  bill  is  re- 
ported to  have  declared  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  and  to  the  railroads. 
Bmk  contention  mnst  rest  on  the  assnmp- 
tion  that  railroad  managers  do  not  know 
what  is  good  for  the  properties  they  repre- 
sent. They  are  not  to  be  given  the  right 
to  enter  into  pooling  contraets,  nor  ia  their 
liberty  of  aetion  in  any  respect  to  be  en- 


larged }  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  cor- 
porations are  eoneemed,  it  is  wholly  pro- 
hibitory and  restrictive.  The  I^ident, 
with  his  natural  spirit  of  fairness,  inti- 
mated in  his  message  to  Congress  last  De- 
eember  that  if  the  commission  were  em- 
powered to  prevent  nnrcascinable  charges 
on  the  part  of  interstate  carriers,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  just  that  the  latter  be 
given  the  right  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  one  another.  Obviously,  if  railroads 
were  to  be  estopped,  by  arbitrary  author- 
ity conferred  npon  the  commission,  from 
enforcing  any  rate  or  regulalion  licld  to 
be  unreasonable,  and  were  obligwi  to  con- 
form to  tariffs  established  by  the  commia- 
sion  and  by  that  body  declared  to  be 
equitable,  then  no  injury  could  accrue  to 
shippers  through  the  action  of  railroads 
and  the  public  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  disposal  of  money  that  had  been  prop- 
prly  parne<l.  Yet,  that  eminently  just  and 
wise  suggestion  of  the  President  was  ig- 
nored by  Congress,  and  undivided  atten- 
tion given  to  the  restraint  which  should  be 
imposed  upon  common  carriers.  Under 
the  dreumstanceS)  keener  observation 
than  is  ordinarily  possessed  would  be 
requisite  to  discover  the  remotest  sera- 
biunee  of  a  "square  deal,"  when  the  Hep- 
bum  Bill  is  r^arded  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  eorporntions. 

There  was  a  further  provision  in  the 
Patterson  Bill  that  would  have  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  landing  of  the  com- 
mission  than  could  possibly  result  from 
its  endowment  with  authority  to  control 
rates.  I  refer  to  a  section  which  provided 
that  in  hearings  before  the  commission, 
defendant  carriers  should  make  a  complete 
case;  and  on  subsequent  appeal  from  an 
order,  the  eirenit  court  wa.s  to  decide 
whether  evidence  not  produced  at  the 
aforesaid  hearing,  because  not  then  at 
command,  was  sufficiently  material  in  the 
dcterniinatinn  of  the  q\iestion  at  issue  to 
warrant  its  admission.  In  other  word.s, 
none  but  new  evidence  was  to  be  submitted 
on  appeal  from  the  commission's  finding, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  admitted  unb  ss  the 
court  should  decide  that  it  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  ease. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  by  advocates 
of  the  bill  that  tho  forr-goiug  ignore?  ad- 
vautuges  likely  to  iiuw  Irom  tlie  subjection 
of  private  cars  and  "industrial  rMds"  to 
the  obUgationa  unposed  npon  common  ear- 
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rien.  My  contention  is  that  exeeaare  al- 

1  V,  111  for  the  use  of  shippers'  cars  and 
abnurmal  divisions  to  "industrial  roads" 
for  mere  switching  services,  are  devices 
sadl  as  the  existing  lavr  sternly  forbids, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  stopped 
had  tl^  statute  been  strictly  enforced. 
The  fact  under  tiie  laxity  whieh  has 
prevailed,  railroads  have  been,  as  the 
federal  court  at  Kansas  City  recently  de- 
cided, at  the  mercy  of  large  shippers 
■who  held  them  up  and  compelled  conces- 
sions, in  effect  rebates,  through  fear  of 
diversion  of  traffic  to  le^  scrupulous  ear- 
ners. That  deplorable  situation  resulted 
from  the  prohibition  of  pooling. 

The  usual  method  is  to  play  upon  the 
weakness  of  au  inferior  line.  A  route  that 
is  much  lonsjer  than  its  competitors,  and 
has  other  disabilities,  notably  that  of  beinj^ 
new  or  not  well  established,  seldom  can, 
on  even  terms  with  its  rr^ils,  seenre  a 
satisfaetoiy  share  of  the  tonnage  at  a 
common  point.  Large  shippers  are,  there- 
fore, asked  upon  what  terms  they  will 
aceord  to  the  inferior  line  a  liberal  per- 
eentacre  of  traffic.  If  the  shiy^pors  control 
enough  cars  wherein  to  handle  their  prod- 
ucts, the  maximum  they  are  ivilling  to 
pay  for  transportation  is  named,  also  the 
lowest  rental  they  will  accept  f'>r  their 
equipment.  Li  the  case  of  **  industrial 
rMtds,"  an  abnormal  division  of  the 
through  rate  to  a  given  destination  is 
extorted,  and  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
cessions described  shippers  guarantee  to 
deliver  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  th^y  control  lo  the  suppliant 
line.  Such  arrangement  determines  the 
eottditions  which  other  carriers  must 
"meet"  if  they  desire  to  participate  in  the 
traffic  in  question.  In  that  way  frei^'ht 
tariffs  are  so  reduced  that  although  they 
may  eqnal  or  possibly  exceed  the  cost 
of  operating,  the  tonnafre  referred  to  does 
not  bear  its  fair  proportion  of  the  general 
transportation  tax. 

Contracts  thus  made  contradict  recog- 
nized principles  of  tariff  eonstntetion  nnd 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  neutralize 
the  plea  that  the  establishment  of  frd^ht 
schedules  is  a  task  so  complex  that  only 
those  who  have  spent  many  years  in  close 
contact  therewith  are  qualified  to  under- 
take  it.  Furthermore,  they  e<»firni  the 
assertion  that  no  national  commission, 
liowever  adversely  constituted,  could,  work 


such  injury  to  eonservatiTdy  managed 

railroads  as  frprpn  utly  has  been  inflicte«i 
upon  them  through  the  reckless  acts  of 
parties  whose  necessities  constrain  them  at 
any  sacarifiee  to  aecare  enough  tonnage  to 
defray  expenses. 

To  protect  themselves  from  such 
saults  railroad  eompanies  demred  to  be 
free  to  enter  into  ao:reenients  whereby,  in 
consideration  of  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  tarifTs  and  regulations,  liberal 
percentages  of  traffic  should  be  assured  to 
less  favored  rivals.  Such  proceduro  i-^  on 
the  same  principle  that  impels  individuals 
to  insure  against  loss  by  fire  or  other 
calamity*  and  that  governs  in  the  taxation 
of  reputable  citizens  to  maintain  order  aod 
repre^  crime. 

The  wisdom  of  the  foregoing  is  exemh 
plified  in  Englrnil  nnd  Canada,  whos*^ 
parliaments  delegated  to  commissioners, 
duly  appointed,  authority  to  regulate  tlie 
charges  of  railways  o])erating  within  their 
borders.  The  right  to  enter  into  "joint 
purse"  agreements,  as  pooling  contracts 
are  termed,  has  not  been  denied  in  Great 
Britain  or  Canada;  while  in  Mexico  it  is 
recited  in  the  general  railroad  law  that 
carriers  operating  thereunder  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  divide,  as  per  agreement,  traffic 
in  which  they  are  jointly  interested.  The 
distinction  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  witihhold- 
ing  from  railroad  companies  that  equality 
o£  treatment  which  other  countries  oor* 
dially  extend. 

To  recapitulate :  It  is  because  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  restore  to 
railroad  companies  privileges  annulled  by 
^e  Interstate  Gomm^roe  Law,  and  also 
would  restrain  them  in  a  respect  deemed 
vital  to  their  successful  operation,  that  its 
failure  to  realize  popular  expectation,  ui 
case  it  should  be  put  upon  the  statute  book, 
is  regretfully  predicted.  No  law,  urprcntly 
demanded  though  it  be,  is  likely  to  succeed 
that  i»  addramed  soldy  in  a  threateninfr 
spirit  to  an  interest  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  which  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Moreover,  a  revulsion  of 
public  sentiment  is  sure  to  follow  as  soon 
as  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  fairly 
end  fully  presented;  for  to  our  credit  be 
it  spoken,  one-aided  lefridation  is  repug- 
nant to  that  love  of  fair  play  whidi  is 
characteristic  of  the  ^ngliBhHi^>eakin|; 
race, 
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ITE  Oregon  Short  Line 
train  was  slowly  mak- 
ing its  way  through  the 
desert  that  lies  beyond 
Tocatello  when,  waking 
on  a  bleak  November 
morning,  I  peered  out 
of  the  window  of  my 
berth.  Was  there  ever  a  more  dreary 
prospect  t  One  long,  gently  undulating, 
apparently  unending  .sweep  of  desert, 
with  jagged  stretches  of  naked  lava  crust, 
broken  by  islands  formed  of  drifting  ash 
and  sand  and  oiTering  a  foothold  to  sage- 


brush. There  it  grew,  brave  and  gray,  its 
pungent  odor  striking  in  through  the 
crevices  of  the  car  along  with  the  irrepres- 
sible sand.  That  sand,  a  soil  as  fine  as  dust, 
the  pro<luct  of  the  grinding  of  the  mills 
of  the  wind  and  the  rocks  on  the  lava  ash 
for  ages,  seemed  to  cover  the  pillows,  to 
sprinkle  itself  through  the  bed,  to  be  in 
my  hair  and  eyes. 

Just  then  from  across  the  aisle  came 
the  voice  of  my  neighbor,  a  quiet  little 
woman  who  had  made  the  journey  from 
Chicago.  First  there  was  a  long  sigh  of 
content  and  then  she  exclaimed,  "After 
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ail,  there's  no  Rtate  like  our  dear  old 
•tat'-  of  Maho!"  With  that  (fray  prun- 
pect  before  me  there  wan  irtronfir  tempta- 
tion to  respond,  "It's  a  mighty  good 
thing  there  in  no  other  like  this." 

But  the  woman's  intuition  was  seeing 
what  it  has  takftn  several  years  for  our 
dull  eyes  to  discover.  Mighty  changes 
have  taken  place  in  that  desert  land. 
From  the  drear  desolation  peopled  only 
by  the  coyote  and  the  jack-rabbit,  pro- 
ducing only  sagebrush,  to  the  smiling 
fields  of  grain,  divided  by  rows  of  pop- 
lars, where  villages  are  springing  up  and 
white  cabins  look  out  from  laden 
orchards ;  from  a  real  desert  to  the  state 
that  led  all  others  in  the  matter  of  farm 
displays  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  tak- 
ing the  gold  medal,  and  also  won  the 


Clark  cup  ofTorod  at  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress  to  the  state  showing  the 
best  display  of  fniits  grown  on  irrigated 
lands. 

What  magic  wand  has  wrought  such 
great  transformation  T  My  neighbor  on 
the  train  knew  the  answer  ;  she  could  see, 
from  her  side,  what  I  could  not;  the  far- 
off  buow-ImhIs  which  winter  was  already 
packing  down  tens  and,  in  places,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  thick.  Late  in  the  spring 
they  would  give  up  their  hoanh^l  wealth 
and  it  would  go  swirling  down  the  dry 
gullies  and  creek  beds  and  find  its  way 
to  the  Snake  River  and  then  to  the  sea. 
Those  streams,  held  in  bondage  and  made 
to  serve  the  will  of  man  in  refreshing  the 
thirsty  soil,  would  accotmt  for  all  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place. 


It  calls  for  such  intuition  as  that 
woman  possessed,  such  faith  and  ener^ 
a.s  belong  to  but  few,  to  hrinir  aUtut  th** 
recent  transformation,  not  of  Idaho  alone 
but  of  all  the  arid  West.  Many  care- 
lessly think  of  irrigation  as  something 
that  has  simply  happened.  They  suppose 
that  some  ranchers  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  water  from  the  streams  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  it  to  fall  from  the 
heavens.  That  was  irrigation,  according 
to  Brigham  Young,  the  simple  scheme 
which  applied  to  the  little  patches  of  land 
has  made  the  stretch  of  what  was  once  the 
great  American  desert  about  Salt  Lake 
look,  when  viewed  from  Temple  Hill,  like 
a  carpet  of  emerald.  That  simple  plan 
suf?ice<l  for  lands  lying  adjacent  to  plenti- 
ful volumes  of  water.   But  the  irrigation 


I 


projects  that  are  now  exercising  their  re- 
plevin over  the  powers  of  sand  and  alkali, 
of  dust  and  desolation,  are  vastly  differ- 
ent in  scope  and  character  from  that. 

To-day  the  rancher  must  bring  the 
water  as  many  miles  as  there  were  yards 
in  his  old  ditch,  and  he  must  water  bench- 
land  and  desert  high  above  present 
btream  beds  or  far  removed  from  them, 
where  it  had  seemed  that  neither  bunch- 
grass  nor  even  rabbit-brush  could  grow. 
His  own  tools  and  toil  accomplished  all 
the  riverside  rancher  needed;  but  the 
present  projects  demand  armies  of  men, 
steam  shovels  and  mighty  mechanical  ap- 
pliances; things  that  spell  millions  of 
money.  And  the  millions  are  forthcom- 
ing, for  the  men  of  faith  have  looked  over 
the  dust  and  the  alkali  and  the  sagebrush ; 
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they  have  seen  the  visions  of  the  fields  of 
alfalfa  that  move  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  the  orchards  that  gleam  with  blos- 
soms and  glow  with  fruits ;  they  hear  the 
music  of  the  running  streams,  and,  better 
yet,  they  see  many  of  these  things  already 
realized. 


rolling  lava  and  marveled  at  its  weird 
dreariness,  on  the  other  at  the  gigantic 
Tetons,  looming  up  on  the  east.  But  be- 
tween the  Tetons  and  the  great  stretch  of 
lava  there  runs  a  stream;  few  would 
notice  it  at  that  stage.  It  is  the  Snake 
River,  which  has  a  watershed  of  over 
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In  the  State  of  Idaho  alone  private  en- 
terprise is  investing  a  total  of  $10,000,000 
in  irrigation  projects.  And  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  country,  after  the  most 
careful  investigation,  evidences  its  faith 
in  this  redemption  of  our  lost  lands,  for 
the  estimation  of  the  appropriation  for 
irrigation  work  in  the  first  eight  years  of 
this  century  amounts  to  about  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  being  for  each 
year  as  follows: 

roR  rni  nscAL  tears  ending 

June  30,  1901  |3,144.S21.91 

June  .30,  1902   4..'5S5..'?20.53 

June  30,  1903   8,713,996.60 

June  30.  1904   6.826,2.53.59 

June  30,  1905   4.757,978.87 

•    June  30,  1906   3,250,000.00 

.Tune  30,  1907   3,000,000.00 

•Tune  30,  1908   2,750,000.00 

The  estimates  for  190<5.  1907  and  1908  are 
made  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  have  gone  slowly  up 
the  long  climb  to  the  continental  divide; 
they  have  looked  out  on  one  side  at  the 


ten  thousand  square  miles.  By  the  time 
it  is  swinging  across  the  southern  half  of 
Idaho,  in  the  course  of  its  one-thousand- 
mile  pilgrimage  through  the  state,  it  is  a 
grown-up  river.  With  a  roar  it  plunges 
down  a  forty-foot  step  in  the  lava  at 
American  Falls.  Seventy  miles  farther 
it  enters  a  gloomy  crack  in  the  earth's 
crust,  a  canyon  500  feet  deep,  in  which  it 
flows  for  miles  to  leap,  at  length,  over  a 
precipice  of  210  fe<'t  at  Shoshone  Falls 
into  another  canyon  700  feet  deep.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  won- 
derful wat<»r  feature  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  so-called  arid  West.  Yet  there  are  the 
falls,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  wide  and  225 
feet  high,  often  equaling  the  marvel  of 
Niagara.  Three  miles  up  the  river  are 
falls  of  187  feet,  where  the  great  volume 
of  water  is  picturesquely  divided  by  a 
tree-studded  island,  forming  the  far- 
famed  Twin  Falls.  Six  miles  below  Sho- 
shone Falls  are  Auger  Falls,  a  series  of 
rapids,  in  which  the  fall  is  140  feet. 
Standing  here  there  seems  to  be  water 
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enouph  to  wet  down  every  root  in  the 
slale.  At  times  50,000  feet  per  second 
Mow  it\i'v  tlicsc  fiills.  TIh'  tnitli  is  that 
Ihrounh  all  the  West  there  is  plenty  of 
water.  Next  to  Montana,  Idaho  is  the 
best-watered  state  in  the  West.  It  does 
not  look  it  and  it  does  not  feel  it  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  nevertheless.  One  would 
think  that  this  distinction  belonfjed  to  the 
reirion  of  the  web- foots,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  in  those  North  Pacific  states  the 
water  drizzles  down  all  the  time,  while  in 
the  Central  Mountain  states  it  rusli^s 
down  the  preat  rivers  or  lies  stored  in  the 
snowbanks  or  the  thousands  of  lakes,  great 
and  small,  hi^h  up  in  the  hills.  But  with- 
out counting  on  these  lakes  at  all,  there  is 
enough  water  flowing  through  the  state 
of  Idaho  to  cover  all  the  available  land  in 
the  great  Snake  River  valley  to  a  depth  of 
seventy-six  inches  each  season. 

All  these  states  are  well  watered.  The 
diflRculty  has  been  \v\\h  the  usual  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  the  waters  from  their 
courses,  via  the  clouds,  to  the  waiting 
lands,  and  also  for  distributing  the  sup- 
ply through  the  whole  season.  This  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  in  the  days  when 
settlers  were  few  and  room  was  plenty; 
the  ranchers  could  tap  the  rivers  as  neces- 
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sity  arose.  But  those  days  did  not  last 
long.  The  glorious  climate  of  the  moun- 
tain region  drew  men  to  it  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  increasing  congestion  of 
population  in  the  East  forced  the  men 
who  loved  room  to  breathe  farther  west 
All  the  land  next  to  the  rivers  was  taken 
up  and  later  arrivals  were  forced  to  take 
what  they  could  get,  back  toward  the 
benches.  Then  they  saw  that  the  water 
in  the  river  was  going  to  waste  and  they 
began  to  plan  ways  of  saving  the  sur- 
plus and  getting  it  where  it  was  needed. 

As  soon  as  the  necessity  of  occupying 
the  desert  places  and  turning  them  into 
ranches  and  orchards  arose,  then  there 
came  also  the  men  of  vision  and  faith  who 
laid  their  plans  for  doing  what  the  clouds 
had  refused  to  do  They  began  to  hold 
back  the  waters  rushing  down  in  these 
impetuous  streams;  they  regulated  their 
flow,  they  placed  them  on  deposit  and 
trickled  them  out  in  canals,  sending  them 
over  fields  many  miles  from  the  rivers, 
fields  tJiat  had  seen  no  drop  of  moisture, 
S7ve  a  wandering  snowflake,  for  ages. 
And  the  fields  are  answering  back  with 
their  pent-up  stores  of  grain  and  fruit- 
yielding  energy. 

Some  day  we  shall  sing  the  heroism  of 
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the  men  who,  standing  alone,  a  day's 
journey  or  more  from  a  highway,  and 
many  days  from  the  batteries  of  the 
world's  physical  forces,  looked  out  over 
that  ta\vniy  bleak  desert  and  then  com- 
niandeil  the  wild,  wide  rushing  stream  to 
stop,  turn  aside  and  do  their  bidding.  It 
took  more  than  fiat  to  accomplish  that;  it 
took  currency.  And  it  seemed  often  that 
they  might  as  well  be  making  the  attempt 
literally  to  dam  the  stream  with  dollars. 

But  they  brought  the  gangs  up  and  car- 
ried them  overland;  they  built  a  retain- 
ing wall  along  the  side  of  the  canyon, 
turned  the  water  in  —  and  had  a  flume  to 
furnish  power  to  the  electric  powerhouse. 
That  was  a  strange  sight,  an  electric 
power  station  way  out  there  in  the  desert. 
But  the  silent  servant  took  up  its  task. 
Along  the  copper  nerves  flashed  the 
energy  and  the  shovels  dug  deeper,  and 
farther  and  farther,  and  the  drills  bit 
into  the  rock.  After  a  while  the  electric 
fingers  reached  out  and  lifted  great  pieces 
of  the  rock,  loaded  them  on  electric  cars 
and  then  threw  them  into  the  right  spots 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  They  worked  on 
until  they  had  built  up,  in  the  bed  now  laid 
bare,  a  wall  about  seventy  feet  high  and, 
taking  in  both  rook  and  earth,  six  times 


as  wide  at  the  base  and  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  crest,  a  wall  1,980  feet  long.  They 
set,  in  their  proper  places,  great  gates, 
ninety-nine  of  them  in  a  row,  to  regulate 
the  banking  up  of  the  waters.  There  it 
stands  now,  a  great  hand  of  rock,  with 
sinews  of  steel  sluices  and  frames,  and 
fingers  that  open  and  close  at  will.  The 
.site  of  this  dam  constituted  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  enterprise,  two  islands  of 
solid  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
furnished  an  anchorage  for  the  work  of 
construction  and  one  of  them  was  con- 
verted into  a  great  spillway. 

Above  the  dam  the  waters  are  backed 
up  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifty  feet,  and 
here  are  cut  the  great  canals,  the  first 
arteries  carrying  a  depth  of  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  these  branching  off  to  .smaller 
ones  running  to  the  lands  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  orchards  and  ranches. 
The  seventy  miles  of  main  canals,  and 
somewhere  about  two  thousand  miles  of 
smaller  canals,  carry  the  watera  every- 
where over  a  tract  of  two  hiuidred  and 
forty  thousand  acres;  the  whole  area  to  be 
irrigated  ultimately  is  to  be  approxi- 
mately four  hundred  thousand  acres. 

The  water  was  turned  on  and  the  canal 
system  opened  in  April,  1905,  and  al- 
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ready,  in  but  a  few  months,  a  desert  of 
lava  dust  as  barren  as  a  billiard  ball 
boasts  a  city  sprin^ng  up  with  substan- 
tial buildinps,  a  city  that  already  looks 
out  acrass  fields  being  cultivated  and 
studded  with  homes.  A  railroad  has 
reached  out  a  seventy-mile  feeder  to  get 
its  share  of  the  prosperity.  This  project 
represents  an  outlay  of  $2,500,000 ;  but  it 


despicable  '*  pile  "  out  of  the  precious 
metals,  sat  in  his  office  at  the  mine  not 
long  ago.  "  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  day  when  Montana  will 
produce  more  wealth  by  agriculture  than 
by  mining."  That  seemed  a  ridiculous 
proposition  to  men  who  could  catch  the 
smoke  from  Anaconda  and  the  Amalgam- 
ated.   But  foolish  an  it  seemed,  figures 
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already  promises  a  return  of  manifold 
that  amount  in  wealth  to  the  people  of 
Idaho. 

Yet  this  gigantic  project,  said  to  be  the 
third  largest  irrigation  undertaking  in 
the  world,  now  conipleted  at  Twin  Falls, 
and  the  transformation  taking  place  in 
that  desert,  are  but  typical  of  what  is 
going  on  in  greater  or  less  degree  all  over 
thcsi'  mountain  states.  Irrigation  is  turn- 
ing them  from  mining  to  agricultural 
states. 

An  a.stute  and  experienced  western 
mining  man,  who  had  made  a  by-uo-meana 


then  available  tended  to  support  it.  That 
was  five  years  ago.  I n  1  he  ten  years  prece<l- 
ing,  agricultural  pnuluet-s  had  increased 
in  that  state  five  hundred  per  cent,  while 
the  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead, 
the  principal  metals,  had  increased  only 
fifty  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  actual 
values  of  the  two  cla.sses  of  products  at 
the  time  of  speaking  still  stood  about  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the 
mines.  But  those  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions know  that  the  ratio  has  been 
rapidly  changing  since  despite  the  almost 
fabulous  iucrease  in  the  production  of 
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copper.  Water  has  been  turned  on  barren 
fields  and  bench-lands  and  every  train 
from  the  East  and  South  has  brought  in 
its  contribution  of  settlers. 

One  year  after  the  conversation  with 
the  mining  man  already  quoted,  I  rode 
across  a  bench  where  for  twelve  miles 
scarce  a  blade  of  grass  seemed  to  grow. 
The  .soil  looked  as  inhospitable  to  crops  as 
the  average  macadamized  road.  It  was 
apparently  a  fine  gravel  which  for  nearly 
three  hundred  days  of  the  year  would  be 
as  dry  as  a  buffalo  bone.  To-day,  only 
four  years  later,  that  free-ro\ing  wagon 
track  is  fenced  in,  and  behind  the  fences 
all  the  way  along,  alfalfa  and  oats  wave 
their  glowing  wealth.  And  these  crops 
are  not  of  a  sparse  or  stunted  character; 
but  the  yield  has  been  phenomenal,  even 
for  that  country  of  bounty. 

In  Idaho,  with  its  more  genial  climate, 
the  pos.sibilities  of  products  under  irri- 
gation are  even  more  striking.  At  an  ele- 
vation of  about  four  thousand  feet,  with 
dry  air  and  sunshine  almost  three  hun- 
dred days  of  the  year,  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  whole  state,  including 
the  cold  northern  panhandle,  of  45°,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  and.  of  course,  all  kinds  of  garden 
truck,  including  the  succulent,  saccharine 
beet,  the  pet  of  the  Senate  and  the  pride 
of  the  West. 


Travelers  who  had  experience  with  the 
dusty  trails  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state,  either  by  wagon  or 
railroad,  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  it. 
And  yet  that  trail  has  changed  wonder- 
fully in  the  past  few  years.  In  spots 
where  the  dust  was  most  suffocating 
there  are  now  rows  of  prune  trees ;  where, 
not  long  ago,  I  have  seen  men  camped, 
deep-bedded  in  gray  dust,  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  sagebrush,  there  now  stretch  the 
orchards  of  apples,  prunes,  peaches  and 
plums,  and  the  vineyards.  Last  year  that 
one-time  arid  mountain  state  shipped  out 
considerably  over  two  thousand  cars  of 
fruit. 

But  it  is  coming  t-o  be  recognized  that 
such  magnificent  results  can  not  be  pro- 
duced and  maintained  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  farm- 
ing in  this  soil  and  under  the  exigencies 
of  irrigation  are  being  carefully  studied. 
Private  ent»'rprise,  us,  for  example,  at 
Twin  Falls,  is  doing  for  the  settler  what 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seeks  to 
do  for  the  farmers  eLsewhere.  An  experi- 
mental station  is  established  and  placed 
in  the  charge  of  a  professional  agricul- 
turist who  not  only  tests  out  all  the  varie- 
ties of  crops  possible  to  the  climate,  but 
who  also  gives  popular  lectures  in  school- 
hou.sea  at  different  centers  and  supervises 
the  practical  instruction  of  the  novice  in 
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the  art  of  irrigation.  The  schoolhouse  is 
thus  becoming  a  center  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  scientific  farming  as  well  as  of  the 
training  of  the. young. 

Striking  as  the  results  of  irrigation 
have  been,  they  are  but  the  promise  of 
what  will  be.  About  two  and  a  quarter 
million  acres  are  now  under  irrigation  in 
Idaho,  though  less  than  half  of  these  are 
really  cultivated,  the  holdings  having 
been  too  recently  acquired  to  be  fully 
worked.  At  this  time  a  third  of  a  million 
acres  are  being  brought  under  irrigation 
by  six  great  companies.  These  are  taking 
up  their  tracts,  ranging  from  six  thou.sand 
acres  to  the  great  Twin  Falls  plant  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
acres,  under  the  Carey  Act.  This  pro- 
vides that  the  work  shall  be  done  un- 
d«'r  the  super\'ision  of  the  state  land 
board,  that  the  land  shall  be  held  as 
security  to  the  constructors  and  that  when 
the  work  is  completed  the  land  shall  be 
thrown  open  to  settlement,  the  company 
to  be  reimbursed  at  a  stated  rate  for  the 
water  rights.    Besides  the  tracts  under 
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the  Carey  Act,  about  half  of  which  are 
taken,  there  remains  over  ten  million 
acres  of  surveyed,  unappropriated  land 
and  a  much  larger  area  of  unsurveyed 
land.  On  a  large  portion  of  this  water 
could  be  readily  brought  and  crops  could 
be  raised.  Five  million  acres  lie  iii  the 
southern  belt  along  the  Snake  River  val- 
ley alone. 

The  people  of  the  East  are,  as  a  rule, 
familiar  only  with  the  different  irrigation 
enterprises  undertaken   by  the  United 
States  government.  But  in  the  West  there 
is  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  practical  merits  from  the  settler's 
point  of  view  of  the  federal  plan  of  re- 
clamation and  settlement,  and  the  state 
plan  under  the  Carey  Act.    The  latter, 
which  is  best  illustrated  in  the  Twin  Falls 
project,  empowers  the  state  to  undertake 
or  to  contract  for  huge  irrigation  enter- 
prises, permits  the  settler  to  contract  for 
a  quarter-section  or  less,  and,  when  the 
water  is  ready  to  be  delivered  in  his 
ditches,  to  settle  and  begin  to  improve  and 
make  a  living  off  tlie  land.    lie  is  then 
able  to  ac(iuire  title  to  his  holdings  pro- 
vided he  clears  and  cultivates  at  least  one- 
eighth  within  a  year,  when  his  property 
becomes  taxable  and  the  community  can 
begin  public  improvements.    Under  the 
Newlands  Act  the  federal  government 
conducts  the  enterprise  and  the  settler 
must  wait  five  years  before  he  can  actjuire 
his  title,  and  must  move  on  when  he  files 
his  claim,  irrespective  of  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  water.    Taxes  can  not  be 
levied  since  the  property  is  not  taxable. 
There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the 
Carey  Act,  allowing  of  a  more  flexible 
method  of  bringing  great  areas  under  cul- 
tivation and  turning  them  over  to  settlers, 
must  be  counted  as  a  highly  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  great 
AVest.    Nor  is  there  as  yet  danger  of 
huge  corporate  holdings.    At  present  the 
average  holding  is  approximately  ninety 
acres. 

But,  whether  the  enterprise  be  con- 
ducted by  the  federal  government  or  un- 
der the  Carey  Act  by  private  capital,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  desert  of  lava  dust 
is  becoming  a  garden,  that  the  land  that 
seemed  worthless  is  providing  homes  and 
sustenance  to  thousands  who  seek  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity,  and  holds  out 
its  promise  of  opportunity  to  many  more. 
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BY 


E.  DOUGLAS  SHEILDS 


HE  latest  sensation  in 
the  world  of  art  is  the 
diseovery  of  several 
hitherto  unknown  pic- 
tures by  Turner.  It  is 
in  a  double  sense  that 
they  have  been  discov- 
ered, tor  althoufjh  they 
have  latterly  lain  concealed  and  forpotten 
in  the  storerooms  of  the  National  (Jallery, 
London,  they  have  in  former  times  l>een 
submitted  to  eommittees  of  directors  and 
successive  bojirds  of  trust(H»s,  and  pro- 
noutiee<i.  "  from  their  slitrhtness  of  execu- 
tion or  tlieir  more  fir  less  wrecked  condi- 
tion." Jinfitted  for  exhibition. 

It  is  Jiow  fifty-five  years  since  Turner 
died  and  left  his  painting's  to  the  nation. 
The  lepaey  consisted  of  'M\2  pictures,  135 
finished  water-colors  and  no  les.s  than  1.757 
studies  in  color  with  sketches  innumer- 


able. These  latter  were  the  ri'sidt  of 
Turm-r's  metluxl  of  work,  which  included 
n  most  painstakin*:  and  minute  study  of 
nature.  The  sti>ry  is  tohl  by  one  who 
knew  Turner,  that  on  one  oecasion  when 
he  and  several  other  artists  were  in  the 
c<»untry,  they  all  planned  to  ^ro  out  one 
mornin«r  to  their  respeetively  chown  sub- 
jects and  compare  results  in  the  evenintr. 
Shortly  after  leavin^r  the  inn  at  which 
they  were  staying,  they  ha«l  to  cross  a 
bridge.  Here  Turner  laujied  behind,  and 
eventually  called  to  them  \o  «:o  on  with- 
out him.  At  the  etid  of  the  day  the  re- 
turning party  found  him  still  on  the 
brid^re.  and  a.s  the  result  of  his  work  he 
showed  them  numbers  of  studi«'s  and  notes 
he  had  taken.  They  foinid  that  he  had 
spent  the  whoU»  day  throwin«r  pel»bles  into 
the  water  and  notinjr  the  broken  lights 
and  sliadows  that  resulted. 
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Bui  althoiifrh  he  was  most  compre- 
hensive and  iriinute  in  his  studies,  he  was 
in  a  sense  most  independent  of  nature,  at 
once  truthful  and  independent  of  what  is 
usually  understood  as  true.  Turner  has 
been  called  the  dumb  poet,  and  he  and 
Shelley  are  considered  the  most  poetical, 


liant  as  if  just  from  tlie  artisl  *s  hand. 
Many  of  those  that  have  bwn  on  exhibi- 
tion since  his  death  have,  as  time  passed, 
become  cracked,  darkened  or  faded. 

No  one  has  succeeded  in  unravelinp  the 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  these  master- 
pieces.   On  the  one  hand  it  is  an  example  of 


A  RFXJATTA  ON  THE  MEDWAY 
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most  learnetl  and  the  mast  spiritual,  or 
least  material,  of  English  p<K'ts,  each  in 
his  own  sphere. 

That  twenty-one  i)aintint;s  hy  such  a 
man  should  cumber  the  underfrround 
premi.ses  of  the  National  (Jallery  seems 
almost  unbelievable,  but  such  is  the  ea.se. 
And  the  sipht  of  them  only  makes  the 
mystery  deeper;  for  they  have  merely 
be«'n  wjish«'<l.  one  or  two  of  tlii'in  rclined 
and  slightly  varnisluMl,  and  they  hanir  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Tate  (Jallery  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  hailed  with  delijrht 
by  the  art  critics,  and  vi««wed  by  a  con- 
stant stream  of  people.  Visitors  to  Enfr- 
land  this  summer  will  therefore  have  the 
experience  of  seeintx  paintinjrs  by  on<'  of 
the  «rreatest.  if  not.  as  many  think,  the 
greatest  landscape  painter,  fresh  and  bril- 


the  a.stonishin(r  want  of  expert  knowledire 
which  characterizes  many  painters,  even 
those  prominent  enouph  to  be  chosen  as 
directors  of  a  national  art  jjallery.  On 
the  other  it  emphasizes  the  chaufre  that 
has  come  over  En>;lish  art  in  recent  years, 
the  "unfinished"  |>aintin(;s  of  fifty  years 
a^ro  ])einir  the  finished  pictures  of  to-day. 

These  Turners  in  their  freshness  and 
purity  come  as  a  fresh  revelation  of  the 
artist's  jrenius.  Riiskin  even  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  a  preater  triumph  for 
the  master  he  worshiped  than  the  one 
that  fate  has  acconled  him.  The  pictures 
seem,  however,  to  vindicate  Huskin  also, 
and  defend  him  from  .some  of  the  belittle- 
ment  that  is  level«><l  at  him.  for  the  best 
that  he  adnured  in  Turner  is  here  before 
U8.    The  variety  of  Turner's  subjects 
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gives  opportunity  for  this.  We  have  a 
gorpeous  interior  of  Petwortli.  almost  fin- 
ished. The  rich  coloring,  the  impression 
of  heifjht  and  distance  in  the  ^reat  hall, 
the  two  dofjs  chasing  each  other,  an  arch 
leading  to  further  rooms,  form  a  glowing 
and  convincing  prehjcntment. 


scries.  Chief  among  the  former  is  one 
entitled  "Breakers  on  a  Fiat  Beach."  It 
is  a  marvelous  wide  stretch  to  the  sea 
wrapped  in  whirling  mists  —  a  stretch  of 
glistening  sand  with  rifts  of  green  sea- 
weed, great  cracks  and  hollows,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  pool  with  retlectiona  in  rich 
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The  studies  of  yacht  racing  have  great 
power  and  charm.  We  are  remindeil  in 
looking  at  them  of  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  Turner  was  one  of  the  very 
few  painters  whose  yachts  do  not  suggest 
a  toy  shop.  Tlu'v  have  evidently  battled 
with  the  elements,  and  present  from  the 
point  of  view  of  c«)mposition  a  most  de- 
lightful example  of  art  concealing  art. 
They  are  merely  a  medley  of  tossing 
boats,  things  that  are  featherweights  to 
the  turbulent  waves  beneath  them. 

"  A  Regatta  on  the  Medway  "  is  in  the 
artist's  happit>st  vein,  full  of  life  and 
plt»asurable  exhilaration.  Crowtls  of  peo- 
ple and  boats,  and  all  of  them  bathed  in 
sunshine.  It  stands  midway  between  the 
pictures  that  form  what  one  may  call  the 
gray  series  and  those  that  form  the  gold 


green  and  brown.  In  the  miildle  distance 
there  is  that  woiuh'rful  gleaming  object, 
merely  a  bit  of  broken  spar,  by  which 
Turner  gives  reality  and  life  to  the  scene. 
Above  and  beyond  all  this  are  huge 
breakers  on  which  light  streams  from  a 
sldrmy  sky.  Another  picture  of  Margate 
fnuii  the  sea  is  a  nuirvelous  representation 
of  the  powers  of  nature  in  colli.sion. 

Several  of  the  paintings  have  the  blaze 
of  light,  the  effect  of  illumination  and  the 
glowing  depths  beyond  it,  which  one  espe- 
cially connects  with  Turner's  name.  In 
great  eontra.st  to  these  is  the  one  entitled 
"  The  Evening  Star."  the  peace  and  in- 
finite calm  of  which  come  like  a  benedic- 
tion. The  quiet  sea  and  shore,  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  the  twilight,  human,  not 
weird  or  unearthly;   the  figure  on  the 
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shore  with  the  caperinfT  tlofx.  th«'  form  of 
the  Hshcrinau  instinct  with  life,  and  there, 
not  because  it  adds  htiinan  interest  to  a 
painting;,  but  because  his  work  took  the 
man  to  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  the  picture  calh'«l  l)y  the  conunittee 
A  Rocky  Bay  With  Classic  Kijrurw  " 
the  nuiin  interest  is  in  the  deep  blue 
water.  It  is  a  remarkable  study,  and  the 
closer  one  examities  it  the  mor»>  amazed 
one  is  at  the  masti'rly  case,  simplicity  and 


Turner's  tre<»s  and  people  and  animals. 
He  always  seemed  to  be  lookinjj  at  them 
not  as  thinp<  but  as  expressions  of  life, 
and  his  main  object,  whether  conscious  or 
unc<mscious.  was  to  portray  the  life  in  its 
sheath  or  vesture. 

An  extraordinary  effect  is  prmluced  by 
his  paintinfT  of  "  Th«'  Visit  to  the  Tomb 
on  Easter  Mornintr. "  The  stone  is  rolled 
away,  but  even  this,  the  wide  scene  and 
the  people  iu  the  foreground  are  all  sub- 


A  Rtt'KY  HAY  WITH  CLASSIC  FIGI  RFS 
One  o(  ihv  muit  Bnishrd  ptrlum  of  the  euUecUnn 


swiftness  of  the  work,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  the  bt'aut.v  of  the  colorin>;.  be- 
comt's  a  dri'am  of  deli<rht.  These  sea 
studies  of  Turner's,  in  their  freshness, 
sujitrest  very  str(»n«;ly  the  underlying  rea- 
son f(U"  his  wonderful  power  in  depietin<: 
it.  One  feels  that  he  never  lost  sijiht  of 
the  real  thinu'  in  his  paintintr  of  its  sur- 
face. He  always  had  in  his  mind  the  life 
in  the  ocean,  its  multitudinous  currents 
and  eddies,  its  monsters,  its  jrleaminK, 
jeweled  depths  with  forests  and  scaly 
denizens.  One  feels  that  a  pliototrraph 
of  his  seas  taken  by  a  l{o«'nttren  ray  would 
reveal  all  this  to  us.    It  is  the  same  with 


ordinated  to  the  lifrht.  undefined  in  form 
but  domiiuitiiu;  ami  woiulerfull.v  lumi> 
nous,  that  rises  from  the  fore^iround  into 
the  air. 

Several  of  the  paintinus  belont;  to  the 
latest  peri<Ml  of  Turner's  art.  when  he 
v.as  broken  in  health,  livinjr.  as  always, 
his  stran^'e  double  life  as  an  artist-jioet 
and  dis.solute,  ij;noble  nuin  whose  one  wish 
was  to  avoid  his  fellows.  At  that  time 
also  a  wave  )f  adverse  taste  in  art  inclined 
the  yoiuifrer  men  to  laugh  at  the  old  and 
broken  |>ainter  of  a  past  pi^neration.  It 
was  from  this  that  Huskin  rescued  him  by 
the  writing  of  "Modern  Painters." 
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lite  first  tmlalment  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  November  numh€r 
of  Thb  World  To*Dat.    It  heffan  wUh  Chieago's  first  street  raUway 

ordinance,  that  of  August  !(>,  IS.'JS,  and  brought  the  history  of  the  ques- 
tion down  to  the  twenty  years'  truce,"  July  30,  1883.  Particularly  it 
defined  the  scope  and  character  of  the  controversies  in  regard  to  the  so- 
culUd  " Nincfy  nine-year  Act"  of  March  6,  1865,  trandating  into  plain 
colloquial  English,  which  any  intelligent  layman  could  understand,  tho 
technical  legal  contentions  of  the  city  and  companies  respectively. 

The  second  instdment  of  this  orticU  was  expected  to  appear  in  ike 
December  number,  but  before  that  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  advanced  the  traction  cases  and  set  them  down  for  oral  argument 
immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  defer  the  puhUcation  of  the  second  instalment  hereof  untH  after 
the  decision  of  the  appeal  hy  (he  Supirmc  Court  so  that  it  coidd  bring  the 
history  of  the  question  down  to  the  point  of  the  final  disposition  of  the 
legal  questions  tnveived. 

The  decision  of  that  great  tribunal  sustained  all  the  essential  legal 
confentionji  first  formulated  hy  Mr.  Tolman  when,  as  Corporufimi  Counsel 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  he  was  charged  mth  the  responsibility  of  the  city's 
defense.  As  a  result  of  the  great  victory,  due  largely  to  his  conduct  of  the 
case,  Chicago  has  acquirtd  complete  control  of  fhr  sifuafion  and  9  rationed 
solution  of  the  "traction  problem"  seems  to  be  unthin  reach. 


jFTER  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  of  July  30, 
18H:l.  which  frrant('<l  the 
companies  twenty 
years'  extension  of  all 
existing  street  railway 
riffhts  and  postponed 
the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  for  twenty  yeun,  the  eom- 
paiiii's  inncciMlcd  to  reap  the  rich  harvest 
which  the  twenty-year  extension  f^ranted 
them.  This  harvest  was  compased  of 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  profits.  No 
reasonable  person  has  over  ohjcotod  to 
those  profits  which  the  street  railway  com- 
panies might  realize  from  the  eolleetion  of 
lawful  fares  in  exchange  for  pood  service, 
but  the  profits  reaped  by  settin«:  the  print- 
ing presses  at  work  and  turning  out  huge 
qoantitiea  of  stocks  based  upon  mere  wind 
and  water,  and  by  the  sale  of  these  "se- 


cnrities"  to  innocent  and  often  ifrnorant 
investors,  is  a  method  of  money-getting 
which  jndLTfM]  l»y  jiny  rode  of  right  and 

\vn»riL',  is  utterly  indefensible. 

Th«  rinanctol  Opcntloni  at  the  atr««t  RattwiF 
Durlntf  tli«  Twenty  Yean*  True* 


Public  franchises  are  impressed  with 
a  public  tniat.  The  eonsideration  of  the 
prant  is  the  performance  of  a  public  serv  - 
ice at  a  fair  price.  In  exchange  for  the 
service  the  grant  should  insare  to  the 
investors  adequate  returns  upon  the  value 
of  the  property  used  by  them  in  the  public 
service,  but  such  grants  sliould  never  be 
made  a  means  for  the  issuanoe  of  bogus 
scctirities,  to  be  passed  off  on  an  unsus- 
pecting public,  by  a  species  of  confidence 
game  at  outrageously  inflated  prices.  The 
reader  will  not  find  it  difficult,  from  the 
facts  and  figures  hereinafter  set  forth,  to 
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determine  the  nature  of  the  finaneial 

operations  of  the  Chicago  Street  Railway 

promoters, 

(a)  Chicago  City  Railway  Company, 
The  Act  of  the  G(eneral  Assembly  of 
Illinois  passed  February  14,  1859,  in- 
corporatiiifr  this  company,  fixed  its  first 
eapitul  stock  ut  $100,0U0,  and  provided 
that  it  might  be  "increased  from  time  to 
timo  at  tho  pleasure  of  said  corporation." 
The  company  availed  itself  of  the  exercise 
of  tiiis  nnrestricted  privilege.  Its  capi- 
talization increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
until  in  1901  it  reached  the  aertrrciratc  of 
$18,000,000.  These  figures,  liowever,  do 
not  represent  the  actual  capitiUisation. 

Durinp  the  fxr<'at('r  portion  of  the  time  ten 
per  cent  dividends  were  uniformly  paid, 
and  the  stock  sold  at  from  $200  to  $400  a 
share.  The  average  market  price  may 
perhaps  be  fairly  put  at  $:{(HI  until  the  Iw- 
ginning  of  the  litigation  between  the  city 
and  the  company  in  regard  to  the  expira- 
tion of  its  franchises,  and  even  then  in 
1904  a  majority  of  its  stock  was  purchased 
by  the  "Morf^au  syndicate"  at  a  price  of 
$200  per  share.  The  incn^ase  of  the  capi- 
talization is  shown  in  the  footnote  here- 
under. • 

At  the  instance  of  a  committee  of  the 

Civic  Federation  in  1897.  an  cxamimilion 
was  made  of  the  books  of  this  company, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  its  total  lia- 
Inlities,  including;  the  stocks  and  bonds 
shown  in  the  footnote  above  referred  to, 
amounted  to  $16,851,988.22  and  its  total 
tanfdble  asBcts  to  $11,608,960.71.  thus 
leavini:  ;in  Jictunl  doficit  of  .t.").24S,027.r)1  .f 
Durin}.;  tin-  entire  history  of  the  company 
not  a  dollar  had  been  charged  off  the 
company's  books  for  depreciation,  al- 

*  8loe1uMi4BAB(tii  Tntal 

Incrpnwd  »o  Capitalija- 

t  inn. 

18W    flrimniil  luiuo                    f     .VKI.OOO  $  .%(>).(K»0 

.Sl(.<  k  i>n(«tan.)in(t   1.500,(K)0 

Bunds  outstandinc                  750,UK)  2.2AO.0OO 

Stock  inmsMd  to.   MIOMO 

Bond*  increaned  to  .... .     1 .800,000  4,000,000 

IRS3    Sr..<-k  inrr«w«Hj  to               3  orin,fy>o  4..W0.900 

\HHr,     Mi.inl«  inorcnwd  (o                2  '  i-nO  A..'iOO,aQO 

18>i«    Hoii.i"  iiirrr.-ivd  to                4.(KKt.iM>n  7.000.000 

1888     Sl.K-k  in<  rr:i-;<Nl  to                   4.IKKI.(KV)  8.0<^>.rK)0 

1880    Stock  inrrea.Msl  to                 fi.rXHj.lMX)  9.(NiO.000 

1800  Bond*  ineiv«Md  to              4..'K)0.CK)0  9.N)0.000 

1801  Stock  inenwMwt  to   7.non.ooo 

Bond- inorps^w.)  »n.              4,620.000  11,620,000 

IRM    Sf'M-k  i!irron-r  1  to               9.000.000  l:).n20.000 

189.5    Htock  incrr.-i^tMi  to.  .           10,000.000  14.020,000 

mm  Stork  inrrrn^ml  to.  .  .  12,000^000  10.080^000 
1001    Bond*  taken  up  and  atock 

increaaeil  to    IS.000.000 

tCUeaco  Street  lUUwujre.  Civic  FedenUion  Rapott, 
pp.  71,  78. 


fhongli  it  had  worn  ont  its  traeks  many 

times  over,  had  abandoned  its  horse  rail- 
way equipment,  substituted  cable  and 
electric  motive  power  and  reequipped  its 
line  several  times  with  new  rollinp  stock. 
Apart  from  the  di.sputed  value  of  its 
franchises,  which  have  now  been  decided 
to  have  long  since  expired,  its  stock,  al- 
though then  sellinfT  at  about  $300  p.-r 
share,  wa«  really  worth  but  little  more 
than  sixty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  or, 
stated  otherwise,  one-third  of  the  face 
value  of  its  capitalization,  and  seven- 
ninths  of  the  average  market  price  of  its 
eapitaliaation  was  "wind  and  water.'* 
The  value  of  this  company's  tanirible 
property  was  estimated  on  November  19, 
1902,  by  Bion  J.  Arnold,  consulting  elec- 
trical «igincer  of  the  committee  on  local 
transportation  of  the  city  council,  to  ]m> 
$ll,747,81b.G9.t  its  outstanding  stock 
was  then  and  still  remains  $16,000,000.  A 
material  allowance  should  lie  made  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  system  since  that  time. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  fair  to  say  that 
what  has  above  been  termed  "wind  and 
water,"  is  in  reality  the  stock  speeulator's 
guess  at  the  value  of  the  privilege  of  col- 
lecting a  fivensent  fare  daring  the  ninety- 
nine  year's  claimed  In'  the  company.  If 
this  * '  guess ' '  had  turned  out  to  be  correct, 
the  proper  term  would  have  been  "fran- 
chise value."  Since  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  declared  the 
"guess"  to  be  erroneous,  the  valuation 
can  be  nothing  but  "wind  and  water." 

It  has  been  frequently  claimed  by  those 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  City 
Railway  Company  that  it  was  entitled  to 
special  c<Misid«al;ion  in  dealing  with  the 
city  because  everv'  dollar  of  its  capitaliza- 
tion was  n'presented  by  actual  money 
paid  into  the  company's  treasury.  This 
statpiiient  may  be  accepted  as  literally 
true,  but  two  circumstances  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connaetion  with  this  daim  of 
financial  rectitude  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany. 

(1)  The  Civic  Federation  report, 
above  referred  to,  shows  that  not  a  dol- 
lar  was  ever  chnrL'i'd  off  fin  the  company's 
books  for  deterioration.  No  mercantile  set 
of  books  would  be  oonmdered  honest 
under  such  circumstances. 


fRflPOft  OD  the  fln^Beerins  and  op«ratinc  featunw  of 
-..K-    _  ...     ....    ,.f;_Bion  J.  Arnold, 
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(2)  For  the  greater  part  of  llie  inp 
ereaasd  iasiMa  of  stock  and  bonds,  no  real 

money  ehanped  hands.  The  money  in  the 
treasury  which  had  accumulated  as  profit* 
and  was  dtH»  as  dividends  was  simply  re- 
tained by  the  fonipany,  and  the  increased 
capital  stock  and  bondn  issued  to  the 
stockholders,  at  par,  in  lieu  of  cash  divi- 
denda* 

Moreover  the  market  value  of  the  stoek 
on  the  different  dates  of  its  i&aue  varied 
from  $440  to  $220  a  share.  This  allotment 
of  stock  was,  therefore,  a  direct  bonus  to 
the  stockholders.  In  the  sixteen  years 
from  January  1,  1882,  to  January  1,  1898, 
the  total  dividends  paid  bjr  the  company 
in  money  and  stock  bonuses,  according:  to 
the  Civic  Federation  Report,  afrfire^ated 
**the  enormous  sum  of  $37,602,187.50,  or, 
an  average  of  44.63  per  cent  per  annum." 

Mr.  ^r.  R.  AriHhy.  in  liis  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  the  Chicago  City  Kailway 
Company,  published  in  tiie  Civie  Federa- 
tion Report,  above  referred  to,  says: 

"The  Chicago  City  Railway  Company 
could  give  the  city  twenty  per  cent  of  its 
gran  eaminp  and  still  pay  eight  per  eent 
dividend  upon  the  octuid  capiial  in- 

(bj  The  Ycrkfs'  Companies. 

No  adequate  aeeount  of  the  extraordi- 
nary financial  opi  rations  of  Mr.  Yerkes 
can  be  g'wvii  within  the  limits  of  this 
article.  Only  a  bare  outline  will  be  here 
presented.  A  full  account  of  the  le<fer(le- 
main  of  this  wiaard  of  finaaoe  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  North  Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  Its  orifji- 
nal  capital  stock  was  only  $500,000.  At 
the  time  of  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Yerkes,  its 
total  eapitalization  was  about  a  million 
and  tliree-qnartors.  The  Civic  Federa- 
tion Report  declares,  and  supports  its 
statement  by  fip^res,  that  this  road  was 
constmcted  principally  if  not  entirely 
from  profit.**.  The  actual  value  of  its 
plant  at  the  date  of  the  Yerkes  purchase, 
allowing  for  depreciation,  was  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter.  The  market  price 
of  its  stock  was  then  $500  per  share,  al- 


•In  fhf  annii.al  report  of  thp  company  to  its  stock- 
hoWcri  wirli  rf«:irci  to  the  i&*<ip  of  bfD'is  .hily  !,  1RS2.  ig 
Oir  fiillowiiig  .(liitrrnenl,  "$.'W)il.()(V)  ,,f  thosfl  honds  wpre 
r.i  (h<^  cioi  khrilflent  »t  par  and  the  money  uned  is 
pn>  i  :iL'  I  I  Iviilirxl  of  twpnty  |  m  i  tuil  to  tlw  rtOoMloldara  " 
(Civic  F«d«ntUon  r«port,  p.  72.) 


fhOQ^  its  tangible  assets  were  consider- 
ably less  than  its  liabilitiea 

The  Chicago  Wi^t  Division  Company 
v/as  incorporated  on  February  21,  1861. 
In  1863  it  purchased  the  West  Side  lines 
from  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company, 
and  the  extensions  thereof  into  the  center 
of  the  city,  for  $300,000.  At  the  time  of 
the  Yerkes  purchase,  October  20,  1887,  its 
outstanding:  capitalization  was  $5,320,0OQ. 
The  cost  of  its  total  tangible  assets,  with- 
out depreciation,  then  aggregated  $5,448,- 
635.98.  In  view  ctf  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  its  horse-power 
equipment  and  reconstruct  its  lines  for 
cable  and  electric  power,  its  tangible  aa- 
set.s  eoubl  not  theii  huw  been  more  than 
one-half  of  its  capitalization. 

Mr.  Yerkes  acrpiired  the  control  of  the 
North  Chit  ago  Street  Railway  on  May  18, 
1886,  under  a  999-year  lease.  A  por- 
tion of  the  consideration  thereof  was 
Uiat  he  should  equip  its  principal  lines 
with  cable  power,  rehabilitate  and  eqtiip 
the  road,  pay  interest  on  all  its  outstand- 
ing bonds,  pay  a  half-million  in  cash  and 
guarantee  dividends  of  thirty  per  cent  per 
annum  on  its  capital  stock  payable  quar- 
terly. One  mouth  later  he  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  its  outstanding 
stock  at  $600  per  shan\ 

On  October  20,  1887.  he  acquired  the 
property  of  the  Chicago  West  Division 
Railway  Company  under  a  999.year  lease 
at  a  rental  e(|iial  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  of  that 
company,  the  lessee  to  assume  the  ont- 
.st a II  ling  bonded  debt  then  exceed inir  $4,- 
000,000,  e<iuip  and  rehabilitate  the  lines, 
and  purchase  a  control  of  the  stock,  at  a 
price  concerning  which  there  is  serious 
doubt  and  controversy.  His  own  version 
fixes  the  price  o{  the  stock  at  about  $815 
per  share.f 

Mr.  Yerkes,  therefore,  started  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  his  North  and  "West  Side 
companies  by  purchasing  the  property 
and  the  control  of  the  stock  of  the  two 
original  North  and  "West  Side  companies 
at  a  price  enormously  l)eyond  the  tangible 
value  of  the  property  and  the  par  value 
of  the  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
each  of  those  companies  was  already  over- 
capitalized nearly  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  the  actual  value  of  its  tangible 

tOvic  Federation  Rq;x>rt.  pp.  136,  138. 
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assets.  The  enormous  premium  that  he 
paid  was,  of  course,  merely  for  the  value 
of  the  right  of  those  companies  to  con- 
tinue to  collect  a  five-cent  fare  during  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-year  truce,  that 
is,  until  July  30,  1903,  and  for  the  sup- 
posed value  of  the  disputed  right  to  con- 
tinue in  the  operation  therwf  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  disputed  ninety-nine-year 
terra. 


CHARI.ra  WKRNU 
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But  Mr.  Yerkes  had  devices  by  which 
he  could  recoup  himself  for  these  enor- 
mous payments.  The  proposition  was  to 
him  a  very  simple  one.  He  merely  organ- 
i/ctl  three  new  corporations,  the  North 
Chicago  Street  Railway  C'onipany,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $r>,00o",000,  the  West  Chi- 
cairo  Street  Railroad  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  and  the 
United  States  Con.struction  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000;  he 
credited  himself  and  his  associates  with 
$5,000,000  for  "negotiating  the  leases," 
above  referred  to  and  applied  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  pa.vment  of  their  subscrip- 
tion for  capital  stock.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  Xorth  Chicago  Street  Railroad 
Company  and  the  United  States  Construc- 


tion Company  (both  of  which  he  and  his 
associates  controlled),  provi<led  for  the 
payment  of  more  than  $6,000,000  for  work 
which  cost  not  more  than  $3,000,000,  and 
the  contract  between  the  West  Chicago 
Street  Railroad  Company  and  the  same 
construction  company  provided  for  a 
similar  profit  certainly  not  less  in  amount. 

There  .still  remained  the  unlimited  op- 
portunity of  issuing  bonds  by  his  two 
street  railway  corporations,  and  of  raising 
through  their  sale  all  the  actual  cash 
which  he  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  o 
rehabilitation  of  the  properties,  Wh'  • 
this  plan  was  put  into  operation,  Mh 
Yerkes  found  it  so  "easy"  that  a  little 
later  on  he  organized  an  additional  street 
railway  corporation,  the  Consolidated 
Traction  Company,  obtained  control  of 
practically  all  the  outlying  suburban 
lines,  issued  about  six  and  one-half  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  and  fifteen  million 
of  stock.  He  then  made  an  operating 
agreement  by  which  all  these  street  rail- 
ways should  be  practically  consolidated, 
and  the  outlying  companies  given  a  right 
of  way  into  the  center  of  the  city  over  the 
other  lines.* 

The  last  of  Mr.  Yerkes'  financial  opera- 
tions was  the  organization  of  the  Chicjigo 
Union  Traction  Company  by  which  $32,- 
000,000  of  capitalization  was  superim- 
posed upon  the  millions  already  issued, 
without  adding  a  dollar  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  properties.  With  this  last  oper- 
ation Mr.  Yerkes  cleaned  up  his  pmfits, 
left  Chicago,  and  proc<»ede<l  to  exploit 
larger  fields.  The  total  amount  of  stocks, 
bonds  and  receiver's  certificates  now  out- 
standing against  the  Union  Traction  sys- 
tem approximates  .$60,000,000.  while  the 
tangible  value  of  the  properties  was  esti- 
mate<l  l»y  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  report  above 
referred  to.  at  less  than  $15,000,000. 

The  EvU  Retultt  of  Overcipitalization 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  person  fa- 
miliar with  the  street  railway  controversy 
which  ha.s  been  for  so  many  years  vexing 
the  people  of  Chicago,  that  the  practical 
difficulty  in  coming  to  an  adjustment  of 

•Thin  mere  "(humb-nMl  »krtch"  of  the  Verken  finanrUl 

opera!  ii>ri«  ran  itf  dupnlementcd  by  rpfprenee  t-o  the  recorrln 
of  the  Cirruit  ('<iurl  (if  the  I'nited  Stale*.  Northern  District 
of  lllinoLt,  in  the  case  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  v.  The  niirajtu  Trai-tion  Company  et  al.  A 
complete  record  of  th\»  lit  lent  ion,  in  fifteen  volumes,  can 
be  found  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  in  the  library 
of  the  City  Qub  of  Chicacu. 
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the  matter  arises  from  this  enormous  over- 
capitalization. But  for  the  necessity  of 
paying  dividends  upon  this  tremendous 
aKpregate  of  stocks  and  bonds,  fares  could 
have  been  materially  reduced  and  the 
moneys  would  have  l)een  available  for  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  properties,  so  that 
Chicago,  instead  of  having  the  worst 
transportation  system  of  any  great  city  in 
the  world,  might  have  had  the  best.  But 
for  these  obstacles,  it  would  also  have  been 
n  simple  matter  long  ago  to  have  deter- 
mined upon  a  concrete  plan  either  for  the 
'  ipalization  of  the  system,  or  for  its 
operation  by  private  capital  on  terms  fair 
and  advantageous  to  the  city.  This  is  to- 
day the  only  obstacle  to  an  immediate  set- 
tlement of  the  traction  question.  The 
owners  of  bonds  and  stocks  are  still  hold- 
ing out  for  terms  which  will,  in  part  at 
least,  put  value  into  their  securities. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
remedies  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  but 
it  is  at  lea.st  perfectly  obvious  that  if 
municipalities  are  to  deal  safely  with 
private  capital,  in  the  administration  of 
street  railways  and  other  public  utilities, 
the  most  important  requisite  of  all  is  a 
plan  which  will  absolutely  prevent  the  evil 
of  overcapitalization. 

The  Ycrke*  LcgUUtive  Campaign 

Mr.  Yerkes'  talents  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  mere  organization  of  cor- 
porations, the  negotiation  of  "fat  con- 
struction contracts ' '  and  profitable  * '  oper- 
ating agreements,"  the  printing  of  stocks 
and  bonds  and  the  finding  of  purchasers 
eager  to  purchase  them  at  high  prices ;  but 
in  the  halls  of  municipal  and  state  legis- 
latures he  was  a  pitst  master  in  the  art 
of  promoting  the  pa.ssage  of  friendly  laws 
and  ordinances.  His  campaign  here  was 
conducted  with  consummate  skill,  and  his 
failure  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
to  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
and  an  organization  of  the  civic  forces 
which  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of  Chicago's 
achievements. 

In  1897,  six  years  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty-years'  truce,  Mr. 
Yerkes  and  his  friends  secured  the  passage 
of  the  "Humphrey  Bill"  through  the  Hli- 
nois  Senate.  This  bill  purported  to  ox- 
tend  the  rights  of  the  Chicago  street  rail- 
ways, by  direct  grant  from  the  state,  for 
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a  term  of  fifty  years.  Various  civic  organ- 
izations of  Chicago,  aroused  by  so  flagrant 
an  attempt  to  purchase  at  Springfield  title 
to  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, gave  organized  battle,  and  the  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  House.  But  Mr. 
Yerkes,  though  checked,  was  not  beaten. 
He  promptly  caused  a  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  authorizing  munici- 
palities to  'grant  fifty-year  franchises  to 
street  railway  companies.  This  so-called 
Allen  Bill  he  succeeded  in  getting  passed. 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  II.,  was  then  mayor 
of  Chicago.  As  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Chicago,  he  brought  into 
the  fight  against  the  Humphrey  Bill,  the 
organized  forces  of  his  party,  and  he  was 
no  less  earnest  in  the  fight  against  the  Al- 
len Bill,  After  the  passage  of  that  bill  he 
made  a  pjiblic  pledge  to  veto  any  ordi- 
nance which  should  pa.ss  the  city  council 
extending  street  railway  rights,  and 
vowed  that  if  any  such  ordinance  passed, 
over  his  veto,  he  would  "eat  his  brown 
fjHlora  hat  in  public."  No  such  ordinance 
ever  passed. 

Thus  far  the  people  of  Chicago  had 
been  on  the  defensive,  but  now  they  took 
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up  the  attaok.  Ont  of  sixteen  retiring 
senators  who  voted  for  the  Alien  and 
Hmnpbrey  bills,  only  two  were  reflected, 
and  out  of  oi^'hty-two  retiring  representa- 
tives, only  fourteen  were  returned  to  the 
legislature.*  This  was  due  in  no  small 
part  to  an  aggrassive  campaign  in  which 
the  press  fm<}  p^'nple  of  Cliicago  united. 
A  movement  was  immediately  instituted 
to  procure  the  election  of  a  lepBlature 
pledged  to  repeal  the  Allen  law.  and  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the  Al- 
len law  was  repealed. 

The  people  of  Chicago  were  now  thor- 
oughly flmn.sed.  A  decided  public  senti- 
ment sprung  up  in  favor  of  the  munici- 
palisation  of  street  railways.  Nothing  eon- 
tributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of  this  idea 
as  the  action  of  the  street  railways  them- 
selvee.  Their  assaults  upon  the  principle 
of  keel  self-^vernment,  their  refusal  to 
consider  on  any  fnir  terms  an  improve- 
ment of  their  service,  their  contumacious 
resistanee  of  eity  ordinanees  for  eleanini; 
and  sprinkling  thru-  right  of  way  and  for 
the  issuance  of  truunfers  to  passengers, 
convinced  the  people  of  this  community 
that  the  service  of  public  transportation 
could  no  longer  be  safely  entrusted  to 
persons  who  should  exploit  their  privi- 
leges for  private  gum. 

Mayor  Harrison,  in  his  messages  to  the 
city  council  and  on  the  stump,  announced 
that  he  would  oppose  any  extension  of 
street  railway  firaiiehises  or  any  settle- 
ment of  the  existing  controversy  which  did 
not  include  a  waiver  of  the  "ninety-nine- 
year  claim,"  and  the  aoquirement  hy  lAie 
city  of  the  right  to  own  and  np'er  it  street 
railways,  and  he  ser\'ed  notice  ou  the  rail- 
ways that  if  ttiey  desired  an  extension  of 
their  rights,  they  must  not  only  assent  to 
these  terms,  but  must  also  cooperate  in 
procuring  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act 
from  the  legislature. 

In  1903,  with  flie  aid  of  Mayor  Harri- 
son and  of  practically  all  the  civic  organ- 
izations, together  with  the  aid  of  the 
united  press  of  riiicago.  the  Mueller  Bill 
beeanio  a  law.  hut  notwithstanding  the 
[Kiweriul  support  of  this  bill,  it  might  not 
have  passed  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  evidently  carrying 
out  a  preconcerted  arrangeuieut,  and  in 

•A  tnrwt  aWp  uriii  int^mstitiR  arrniinf  of  tliU  Wi^lalivB 
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tlagrant  defianee  of  the  constitution,  ro- 
f  roll  calls  on  the  bill,  and  under  the 
gavel,  hammered  tbrongli  a  spurious  sub- 
stitute. This  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
House,  and  one  of  the  most  dramatic  inci- 
dents of  Illinois 's  legi-slative  history. 
Representative  Burke  headed  a  charge 
upon  the  S{)cakcr's  platform.  That 
worthy  took  to  tiight  and  barricaded  him- 
self within  his  private  room.  The  house 
was  called  to  order,  a  temporary  Speaker 
elected,  the  unlawful  action  of  the 
Speaker  formally  rescinded  and  the  Muel- 
ler law  was  passed.  This  bill  gave  power 
to  snrh  munieii)alitie8  as  should  adopt  it 
by  popular  vote,  to  own  and  operate  street 
railways.  The  street  railway  campaign  at 
the  State  Capitol  thus  ended  with  com- 
plete victor}'  for  Chicago,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  and  to  its  city  council  was 
relegated  the  duty  and  the  power  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  for  themselves. 

Chicago  entered  into  this  work  wiUi 
energy  and  intelligence.  Preliminary 
work  of  the  highest  order  liad  already 
been  done,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
city  fouucil  had  been  redeemed,  the  dis- 
honest elements  reduced  to  a  helpless  mi- 
nority, and  the  places  thu.*;  vacated  taken 
by  men  of  the  highest  standing  and 
character.  The  city  council,  during  the 
eight  years  of  Mr.  Harrison's  incumbency 
as  mayor,  was  a  legislative  body  which,  in 
character  and  capacity,  took  rank  second 
to  none  in  the  land. 

The  committee  on  local  transportation 
of  the  cit^  council  invited  the  companies 
to  deal  with  it  in  open  session  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  eontroveray,  and  after  more 
than  a  year  of  arduous  work  that  commit- 
tee reported  favorably  to  the  city  council 
an  ordinance  known  as  the  Tentative 
Ordinance,  which  provided  that  the  com- 
panies should  completely  rehabilitate  and 
modernise  their  lines^  should  issue  uni- 
versal transfers  on  their  own  lines,  and 
transfers  over  s[>ecified  routes  from  one 
company  to  the  other;  provided  for  a 
greatly  increa.sed  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  city,  calculated  upon  a  percentage 
of  gross  receipts;  reserved  complete  con- 
trol under  the  police  power;  provided  for 
ultimate  municipal  purchase  and  offered 
to  the  companies  a  thirteen-year  extension 
(if  all  their  lines.  In  reality  this  was  no 
extension,  but  was  a  mere  mathematical 
equivalent  for  their  eyisting  ri^ta  aa 
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declared  by  Judge  Orosacup  in  the  then 
pending  litigation  in  the  Federal  Court. 
J.  "    "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
,\.     make  mad."    The  street  railway  coni- 
■^r.     panies  declined  to  accept  this  ordinance, 
;"     the  more  extreme  elements  of  the  munici- 
pal  ownership  advocates  opposed  it,  Mr. 
John  M.  Harlan,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  mayor,  repudiated  it,  and  it  failed  for 
want  of  organized  support.   The  rejection 
of  this  ordinance  by  the  companies  proved 
-      to  be  their  utter  and  complete  ruin. 

Z;.  The  Bittlc  In  the  Courts 

(a)  The  litigation  toith  the  Unian  Trac- 

'■^      tion  Company. 

The  effort  to  secure  an  extension  of 

^  street  railway  rights  from  the  legislature, 
or  from  the  council,  having  failed,  and  the 

t       twenty  years'  truce  drawing  near  its  close, 

'  the  companies,  being  still  unwilling  to 
settle  their  controversies  with  the  city  on 

'.       the  terms  held  out  to  them,  namely,  a 

;  waiver  of  the  alleged  ninety-nine-year 
rights  and  ultimate  municipal  ownership, 
determined  to  submit  their  claims  to  the 

:  courts. 

In  the  year  1901  bills  were  filed  for  this 
purpose  by  Elkins,  a  non-resident  stock- 
holder, but  the  city  defeated  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
quiry was  not  made  into  the  merits.  In 
May,  1903,  the  companies  pennitted  judg- 
ments to  be  rendered  without  defense  in 
favor  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York.  Creditors'  bills  were  filed  in 
aid  of  these  judgments  in  the  Federal 
Court  and  receivers  appointed.  These  re- 
ceivers promptly  filed  ancillary  bills 
against  the  City  of  Chicago  to  ascertain 
and  protect  their  rights,  under  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  so-called  ninety- 
nine-year  act  of  February  6,  1865. 

The  writer  then  held  the  position  of 
Corporation  Couns«*l  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  defense  of  these  suits  fell 
upon  him.  lie  associated  with  himself, 
Mr.  John  C.  Mathis,  who  had  previously 
repres(^nted  the  city  in  the  Elkins  suit; 
Mr.  Kdwin  Hurritt  Smith,  who  had  been 
retained  to  represent  the  city  Ix^fore  the 
transportation  committee  in  the  drafting 
of  the  "tentative"  ordinance,  and  Mr. 
David  T.  "Watson,  of  Pittsburg,  and  he 
now  desires  to  make  public  acknowledg- 


ment of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  as- 
sistance brought  to  him  by  these  able  and 
distinguished  associate  counsel,  as  well  as 
of  that  contributed  by  Messrs.  Clarence 
S.  Darrow  and  Glenn  E.  Plumb  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  argument  of  the  appeal 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  trial  of  the  case  was  expe- 
dited in  ever>'  possible  way.  Instead  of 
a  long  contested  trial,  a  stipulation  was 
made  of  all  the  record  facts  and  the  case 
argued  before  Justices  Grosscup  and 
Jenkins.  The  opposing  claims  of  the  com- 
panies and  the  eity  have  been  stated  with 
suffieient  fulness  in  the  forpHT  instalment 
of  this  article  and  can  not  be  here  re- 
peated. 

The  Circuit  Court,  after  argument  of 
the  case,  handed  down  an  opinion  over- 
ruling the  contentions  of  the  railway  com- 
panies as  to  all  lines  except  thase  con- 
structed under  ordinances  passed  prior 
to  the  adoption  by  Chicago  of  the  Citit^s 
and  Villages  Act  of  April  10.  1872.  but 
holding  that  the  rights  of  the  company 
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acquired  prior  to  that  date,  while  not  ex- 
tended directly  hy  the  ninety-nine-year 
act,  were  none  the  less  indirectly  extended 
because  the  corporate  life  of  the  com- 
panies was  thereby  enlarged ;  that  tlie  pre- 
existing street  railway  rights  were  derived 
not  by  the  city  ordinances  but  by  direct 
grant  from  the  state  without  limit  of  time 
and  endured  for  the  corporate  life  of  the 
companies.* 

Appeals  were  taken  hy  both  sides  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
case  was  there  advanced  for  speedy  hear- 
ing on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
public  questions  involved,  argued  in  Janu- 
ary' of  the  present  year,  and  on  March  12, 
the  Supri'iiie  Court  handed  down  an  opin- 
ion written  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  reversing 
the  jjidgiiiont  of  the  Circuit  Court.  This 
opiniim  repudiated  the  theory  of  a  direct 
state  grant,  held  that  the  city  ordinanei^s 
were  valid  as  made,  including  the  time 
limitations  thereof;  that  the  language  of 
the  so-called  ninety-nine-vear  act  was  am- 
biguous and  con.se<iuently  inoperative  to 
extend  the  term  of  the  city  ordinances.  In 
thus  deciding,  the  opinion  merely  applied 
the  rule  of  law  often  enunciated  by  the 

•Covin  V.  City  of  Chicago,  132  Fed.  Kep.,  p.  848. 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
followed  by  every  court  of  the  land,  that 
an  ambiguous  grant  of  public  privileges 
must  be  construed  against  the  grantee  and 
in  favor  of  the  public;  and  that  '*a  tloiibt 
destroys  the  grant."  As  a  consequence  of 
this  decision,  the  ninety-nine-year  claims 
of  the  company  have  been  annihilattnl, 
and  the  City  of  Chicago  is  put  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  situation. 

This  decision  leaves  the  company  with  I 
only  such  rights  in  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago as  are  granted  by  ordinances  of  tlie 
City  of  Chicago  which  have  not  yet  ex- 
pired according  to  their  tenns.  Of  the 
North  and  West  Side  systems  of  the  Union 
Traction  Company  (excluding  the  lines 
of  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company), 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  mileaj?e 
have  expired  and  are  now  being  operate*! 
without  warrant  of  law.  Only  one-third 
of  the  mileage  of  these  companies  is  pro- 
tected by  unexpired  ordinances,  and  these 
lines  are  rapidly  falling  in  and  will  all  ^ 
expire  within  ten  years.  The  lines  of 
which  the  Union  Traction  Company  ac- 
quired control  by  virtue  of  the  operating 
agreement  with  the  Consolidated  Traction 
Company  constitute  a  mileage  of  59.29 
miles.  These  ordinances  begin  to  expire 
in  1909  and  fall  in  rapidly  until  1916. 
All  of  the  unexpired  lines  are  on  streets 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  north  and 
west  divisions  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with 
the  trunk  lines  nmning  into  the  business 
center. 

(b)   The  litigation  trith   the  Chic/tgo 
City  Rnilxvny  Company. 

The  litigation  above  referred  to,  origi- 
nally involved  the  Union  Traction  system 
only.  The  Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany had  been  negotiating  with  the  city 
for  a  settlement  of  the  controversy.  Early 
in  1903,  it  appeared  that  this  company 
would  make  no  settlement  which  the  city 
could  afford  to  accept.  It  declined  to  go 
on  record  as  accepting  the  "tentative  ordi- 
nance," and  instituted  litigation  in  the 
Federal  Court  to  prevent  the  city  from 
enforcing  an  ordinance  with  regard  to 
the  exchange  of  transfers  on  certain  lines. 
Mayor  Harrison  became  convinced  that 
this  company  was  contemplating  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  Court  similar  to  the 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  TTnion  Trac- 
tion Company.    On  March  20,  190.S,  he 
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addressed  a  message  to  the  City  Council, 

cxplniniTip"  tfie  situation,  and  submitting 
an  ordmuDce  directing  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  file  at  bill  in  the  state  courts  for 

the  ascertainnicnt  of  the  compauy's  rights, 
and  to  enjoin  it  from  operating?  its  ears 
upon  the  streets  where  its  ordinances  had 
expired. 

When  the  messanre  of  Mayor  Harrison 
was  read  in  the  council,  it  produced  a 
profotmd  sensation;  tiiat  body  quickly 
grasped  the  situation,  the  ordinance  was 
promptly  passed,  the  bill  in  chancery, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  was 
signed  and  sworn  to  by  Mayor  Harrison, 
taken  to  the  courthouse  and  filed.  The 
city  had  thus  anticipated  the  City  Rail- 
way Company,  prevented  the  controversy 
from  being  submitted  to  a  forum  of  the 
♦^^'onipan y 's  choosing',  and  vested  jurisdic- 
tiou  in  the  state  courts.  It  was  then  the 
almost  nnanimons  eonsensiis  of  opinioD 
that  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  were 
•  mucli  more  in  favor  of  the  city  than  those 
of  the  Federal  Court,  and  that  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  city  that  if  the  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  it  should  go  there  by  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  so  that 
the  Federal  Court  should  have  the  ad- 
vantapre  of  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  statntM  whieh 
were  involved.  At  a  later  date  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings  were  filed  by  the  State's 
Attorney  and  Attorney-General  afainst 
the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  and 
the  Union  Traction  Company  in  the  state 
court,  and  the  suit  above  referred  to  was 
dismissed. 

In  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  court,  the  Chicago 
City  Railway,  long  after  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  been  filed,  caused  itself  to  be  made  a 
party  defendant  to  the  receiver's  suit 
aboive  referred  to,  so  that  it  might  reap 
the  advantage  of  Judge  Grosscup's  decis- 
ion, and  participate  in  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  This 
was  aeoomplithed  against  the  streniioiui 


objections  of  the  city's  l^al  representar 
tives,  but  the  real  mourners  to-day  are 
the  able  und  astute  counsel  of  the  City 
Railway  Company,  who  now  find  that  they 
took  passage  on  a  boat  which  fom^ered 
in  mid-ocean. 

The  Solution  of  the  WwaMtm 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
(mainly  historical  in  its  character)  to  dia- 
eiifla  tike  r^ative  merits  of  municipal  oon« 
trol  and  municipal  ownership.  The 
former  has  by  actual  and  lonpr  continued 
experience  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
The  latter  is  regarded  by  many  as  neoes- 
s-arily  attended  ^vith  serious  dangers,  but 
the  record  of  the  vote  on  the  various  mu- 
nicipalization proposals  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  at  the  polls,  clearly 
shows  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  have 
become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
inherent  evils  of  the  present  S3r8tem  of 
private  rxpl  citation  of  the  public  service 
of  transportation,  with  resultant  bad 
service,  overcapitalization  and  debauchery 
of  the  public  servants,  that  they  are  wil- 
ling to  risk  the  possible  evils  of  public 
ownership,  with  the  belief  that  the  condi- 
tions can  not  be  made  worse  tiian  they 
are  now. 

Some  intermediate  stage  of  limited  pri- 
vate ownership  will  probably  be  necessi- 
tated during  the  rehabilitation  of  the  lines 
and  the  expirntion  of  the  remainincr  f mo- 
tion of  the  present  companies'  unexpired 
terms  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city, 
but  unless  some  system  is  de^nd  by 
which  the  municipality  may  he  assured  of 
real  control  and  regulation,  and  the  public 
may  receive  good  service  at  reasonable 
cost,  tofrether  with  protection  against  thr- 
evils  of  inflated  capitalization,  the  demand 
for  municipalization  can  not  be  resisted. 
However  this  may  be,  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  ha.s  crrf^ntly  sim- 
plified the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
if  intelligent  cooperation  between  tiie  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  can  now  be  hn?^  the 
end  of  Chicago's  Traction  Question  is 
near. 
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TiM  Fotenttal  ValiM  of  a  Chw  Roof 

WiMt 


"  T  'D  like  to  make  a  contract  for  all  the 
■L    roofa  on  this  private  house  block/' 

said  a  speculator  in  real  estate  in  New 
York  city.  "There  are  upward  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thonmnd  sqnan  feet  of  roob 
here  that  represent  waste  space.  But  the 
owners  don't  seem  to  realize  its  value,  and 
they  won't  rent  it  to  thtMse  who  know  its 
worth." 

There  was  a  quiet  shake  of  the  head, 
which  may  have  indicated  anything  from 
despair  to  shrewd  speculation.  Then  in 
reply  to  a  query,  he  added : 

"What  would  I  do  with  it?  Why,  con- 
vert it  into  an  open  air  sanitarium  in 
winter,  and  nm  it  aa  a  roof  garden  or 
children's  playground  in  summer.  Or  if 
the  owners  objected  to  such  ust-s  I 'd  mak^* 
a  big  greenhouse  up  here  and  rent  it  out 
to  aome  gardener  who  knew  how  to  raise 
hothouse  fruits  and  vepetables  in  mid- 
winter. In  the  sunmier  I  'd  cover  it  over 
with  eanvaii  to  protect  it  from  the  sun, 
and  yon  could  get  some  of  the  finest 
flowers  of  the  year  rijzht  up  here.  Oh, 
there  are  plenty  of  uses  to  which  it  could 
be  put  Why,  only  laat  week  I  waa  talk- 
ing wifli  an  architect  who  said  he  was 
spendinpT  more  time  now  over  the  study  of 
the  'extra  stoiy'  problem  than  anything 
elae.  The  'extra  atory'  is  what  they  call 
it,  and  it  is  the  coiniiifr  bisr  thinj;  in  archi- 
tecture and  building.  It 's  going  to  add  a 
few  million  square  feet  of  floor  space  to 
our  city  where  sick  people  can  live  and 
breathe  in  the  pure  air  and  sunshine.  I'm 
a  practical  man,  and  not  a  visionary 
aehemer,  and  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
Bboot" 

*'Do  you  know  hnw  many  square  feet 
of  roof  space  are  devoted  to  winter  sani- 
tarinm  purpoaea  in  New  York  to-day f 
Well,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  there's 
upward  of  200,000  square  feet  already  in 


for  this  purpose.  The  New  Yoric 

Foundling  Hospital  has  nearly  six  thou- 
sand, the  Presbyterian  Hospital  a  couple 
of  thousand,  and  Bellevue  and  all  the 
other  hospitals  and  publie  institotMnaus 

have  open-air  wards  on  their  roofs  for 
patients  suffering  from  pneumonia  and 
pulmonary  diseases. 

"But  it's  not  the  public  hospitals  that 
are  alone  in  this  field.  Private  sanitariums 
are  opening  up.  Doctors  and  companies 
are  ooirrNting:  the  roofs  Into  open  idr 
wards.  They  are  getting  roofs  cheap,  too. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  roof?  Oh,  nothin!?, 
just  a  few  dollars  a  week,  says  soma 
masnspeeting  landlord,  and  he  signs  a 
lease  for  five  or  ten  years  at  a  nominal 
rental.  There  are  certain  reservations 
about  nuisances  in  the  lease,  and  that  is 
all.  Then  the  sanitarium  company  covevs 
thn  roof  with  a  wooden  floor,  runs  up  a 
&ix  foot  wall  on  the  cold  north  and  west 
ffldes  and  supplies  a  roof  of  canvas  whidi 
can  be  rolled  up  or  down  at  will.  Some 
partition  off  part  of  the  roof  with  plass. 
You  get  all  the  sun  and  frcidi  air  that 
visits  the  city  in  winter.  There  is  less 
fog,  mist,  dust  and  ashes  up  there  than 
elsewhere.  It  is  healthier  by  fifty  per 
cent  on  the  roof  than  in  the  street  below. 
Those  who  need  the  sun,  and  not  so  mneh 
cold  air,  bask  and  loll  around  in  the  sun 
parlors  on  the  roof,  and  they  recover 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  if  they  went  South. 
Your  modern  doctor  doesn't  ship  the  con- 
sumptive to  some  sanitarium  now  as  soon 
as  the  disease  is  discovered.  He  tells  him 
to  go  up  on  his  roof  and  spend  the  nights 
sleeping  out  in  the  open  air  and  his  days 
in  resting  or  walking  in  the  sunshine. 
Why,  Uieve's  a  big  population  now  in 
New  Yoik  taking  the  consumptive  enre  in 
the  open  air  on  the  roofs.  They're  doing 
better  than  half  of  those  who  have  exiled 
themselTes  from  the  eity  and  relatives. 

"The  children  are  being  considered  by 
the  designers  of  the  new  architecture.  A 
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aumber  of  tho  modern  apartment  honses 
hxvt  roof  playgrounds  for  children.  They 
haTft  toboggan  slides  in  winter  for  fhem, 
and  sand  heaps  to  play  in  in  summer. 
There  is  an  open-air  gymnasium  on  other 
ro<ifs.  A  number  of  public  men  are  advo- 
cating the  building  of  all  public  schools 
and  similar  institutions  with  model  roof 
gardens  and  playgrounds.  They  are  bound 
to  come  soon,  and  the  sooner  tiie  better  for 
tiie  health  of  the  future  generation. 

"Talk  about  people's  palaces,  and  the 
lack  of  space  for  them  in  the  crowded 
distrietsl  Why,  fbe  space  is  waiting  for 
the  builders  free  of  cost.  The  roofs  of  the 
East  Side  houses— tenements,  apartment 
houses,  stores,  schools  and  other  build* 
ings— could  be  converted  into  the  gnmdesl 
people's  palace  of  which  man  ever 
dreamed.  You  could  have  glass-enclosed 
emserratories,  outdoor  gymnawwrns,  ball 
grounds,  gardens  in  siunmer,  !5un  parlors 
and  reading  rooms  in  wint«?r.  The  people 
who  now  live  without  sun  and  pure  air 
eoold  then  get  all  they  wanted.  Our 
81  liit'K'ture  is  all  wrong  when  it  does  not 
make  the  roof  of  a  city  house  or  public 
building  of  service.  Tluy  are  ahead  of  us 
in  this  respect  in  Bnrope.  Roof  gardens, 
open  air  c7.-mnftpinms  and  playgrounds 
are  comiuoa  in  the  cities  of  Nortbeni 
Europe,  and  buOdings  are  nearly  all 
equipped  with  some  sort  of  roof  space  for 
pleasure  or  profit. 

"But  there  is  even  another  point  I  want 
to  mention.  Some  wise  prophiBt  predicted 
year:=!  nc^n  that  within  another  century  all 
of  our  winter  fruits  and  vegetables  would 
be  raised  under  glass,  and  that  green- 
houses and  hothouses  would  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  near  pmnt  cities.  He  failed 
to  see  that  they  would  spring  up  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  But  they  are  multi- 
plying rapidly.  With  a  wall  on  the  north 
and  nort Invest  sides  of  the  roof  to  keep  out 
the  cold  winter  weather,  a  hothouse  or 
eonserratovy  with  a  southerly  exposure 
can  be  made  to  produce  winter  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  lettuce  and  other  vegetables. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  experiments  in 
this  line.  The  glass-covwed  roof 
heated  with  steam  pipes  connecting  ^vith 
the  heating  plant  of  the  house.  The  boxes 
and  pots  of  plants  received  mora  son  up 
there  than  they  would  in  the  country. 
The  cost  of  raising  them  is  no  more  than 
in  the  country,  and  better  prices  could  be 


realized  for  them  when  plucked  fresh  for 
the  table  withm  an  hour  of  the  time  they 
were  needed. 

"A  good  many  of  the  roofs  of  our 
cities  are  used  to-day  for  various  other 
purposes.  A  number  of  pigeon  lofts  are 
located  on  them,  and  I  understand  the 
owners  do  quite  a  thriving  business  in 
raising  squabs  for  the  market.  There  are 
more  tluni  a  score  of  ehieken  yards  on 
New  York  roofs,  filled  mostly  with  f  incy 
poultry,  and  as  many  doar  kennels  where 
sick  dogs  are  kept  in  the  sun  and  fresh  air 
for  clients.  Down  in  the  tenements  the 
roofs  are  used  more  generally  than  else- 
where. They  are  the  recreation  places  for 
many  from  sunny  Italy  or  France,  and 
not  a  few  venders  of  fruits  and  nuts  ripen 
their  green  produoe  on  the  roo£»  in  som- 
mer  and  fall. 

"A  number  of  owners  of  private  houses 
in  the  aristocratic  sections  of  the  city  have 
converted  their  roofs  into  winter  and 
summer  playground-s  for  their  children, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  older  ones  find 
time  to  go  up  there  and  have  a  snowball 
fight  with  the  youngsters.  They  would 
never  think  of  doing  it  in  the  street,  but 
up  on  the  vxd  it  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. So  yon  see.  altogether  the  roofs  of 
our  cities  are  undergoing  a  great  change, 
and  from  their  final  evolution  we  irill 
secure  great  gains  for  city  dwellers.  I 
may  be  roof-crazy,  but  I  would  advise  a 
young  man  to  invest  in  roof  leases  rather 
than  in  ground  leases.  They  are  cheaper, 
and  they  have  a  potential  valuo  that  may 
mean  a  fortune  ten  years  from  now  to 
the  Iw^  owner  of  wb  leasesi" 


A  Modem  IMvtolntf  Rod 

rPHE  designing  of  suitable  devices  to 

ascertain  the  situation  of  urrlpr- 
ground  flowing  water  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  problems  dealt  vnfh  by  the  human 

mind.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  "  divining 
rods  "  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest 
antiquity  as  well  as  to  the  most  priuuiive 
civilizations.  The  critical  scientific  mind 
of  modern  times  has  long  rejected  the  use 
of  these  instruments,  and  only  quite  re- 
cently has  the  convidion  been  dawning 
upon  it  tliat  they  might  be  something  else 
than  a  toy  of  superstitious  savages. 
In  view  of  the  lively  discussions  that 
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have  recently  ensued  it  will  be  interesting 
to  leun  that  an  apparatus  has  just  been 
invoited  to  serve  tilie  same  purpose  as  fhe 


THE  NEW  SFRINQ  FINDER 

ByllMmetiottof  the  ma<neUied  aaedk  oo  the  dial  Uw  t^ittmm 
ai  Ml  mlmtfumA        !■  ihliwiiinil 

old  divining  rod,  by  a  Swiss  engineer,  Mr. 
Adolf  Semnicl,  of  Bern.  A  detailed 

description  of  tliis  apparatus  can  not  bo 
given  until  later,  when  its  construction 
will  be  fully  protected  and  the  present 
endeavors  of  prominent  Swiss  savants  to 
find  out  a  scientific  explanation  of  its 
working  will  possibly  have  been  success- 
fnl. 

The  apparatus,  as  represented  in  the 
illustration,  includes  a  coil  of  wire,  the 
windings  of  which  are  insulated  from 
each  other  and  in  whose  range  a  slightly 
mafrnetized  needle  is  free  to  rotate  over  a 
graduated  dial.  The  coil  and  needle  are 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  box  covered  on  fhe 
top  by  a  transparent  glass  plate,  which 
protects  the  apparatus  against  the  effects 


of  wind.  The  upper  half  of  one  of  the 
side  walls  of  this  box  is  formed  by  a 
double  glass  wall,  to  allow  the  scale  and 
needle  to  be  efficiently  lighted  laterally 
and  to  enable  the  portion  of  the  needle 
to  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Where  the  existence  of  a  spring  is  pre- 
sumed, the  apparatus  is  installed  in  snch 
a  wuy  as  to  allow  the  needle  to  swing  in 
an  accurately  horizontal  plane,  the  axis 
of  the  coil  being  placed  in  the  magnetical 
meridian  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  eom- 
pasB  needle.  The  slightly  maprnetized 
needle  is  next  adjusted  to  a  certain  point 
differing,  as  a  rule,  from  the  zero  of  the 
seals.  In.  the  ease  of  the  actual  existence 
of  an  under{?round  stream,  the  needle  will 
oscillate  more  or  less  rapidly  between  2 
and  10",  while  ezeeptlonaUy  reaehing  a 
limit  of  50°. 

The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the 
upper  part  of  irtiieh  sliows  the  ehanieter- 
istic  line  representing  the  slow  creeping 
of  the  norUi  pole  of  the  needle  from  4** 
to  6*  to  fhe  east  of  the  bsks  as  oeeorring 
from  10:08  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.,  the  appa- 
ratus being  installed  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  practically  free  from  springs. 
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A  DUflUUf  or  THS  KKEDLB  OSOLLATIOIW  OT  THB 

BPRINT,  FINDER 

The  upper  rxjrtiw.  ntums  ihc  dow  inovfment  of  th«  needje  vbere 
DO  uodoitrounii  apriuKs  rxUt  Th«  loirrr  rihibiti  the  rapid  OMill*. 
tioDS  which  oorur  when  the  appiratus  Is  located  above  a  iphnc 

A  distinctly  different  behavior  of  the 
needle  was  observed  on  installing  the 

{ipparatus  above  some  underground 
spring,  as  represented  in  the  lower  part 
of  diagram.  A  series  of  shaded  rectan- 
gles will  show  both  the  periods  at  which 
rapid  oscillations  of  the  needle  have  taken 
place  and  the  extent  of  these  oscillations 
at  any  given  moment.  Sneih  an  oseillation 
is  completed  within  a  minute  or  even 
within  a  few  seconds. 
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Many  engineers  having  t^ted  the  appa- 
ratus, have  reported  favorably  on  it,  thua 
Axmiag  ite  use  to  be  aooeadble  to  any- 
body, whereas  the  *'  divining  rod  "  seems 
to  be  effective  only  in  the  hands  of  some 
privileged  persons  possessing  a  certain 
predisposition. 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
field  of  radio-activity  is  engaged  in  find- 
ing an  explanation  for  the  m^i^rioiis 
activity  of  this  appamtns.  "While  radio- 
aotiTe  phenomena,  as  shown  by  most  un- 
derpmmd  springa,  teem  not  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  spring-finder,  there  seems 
to  be  some  connection  between  its  activity 
and  the  occurrence  of  ground  currents 
wbieh,  «B  has  been  stated  by  recent  ezperi- 
menters,  are  generated  wherever  water 
traverses  loose  ground. 


White  Coal  and  the  New  Italy 

Br  O.D.i 


THB  coming  expomtion  at  Milan,  held 
to  celebrate  the  open  in  of  the  Sinip- 
lon  Tunnel,  promises  to  be  as  great  a  rovy- 
lation  to  Americans  as  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  was  to  Europeans.  We  are 
prone  to  tliink  of  Italy,  when  we  think  of 
it  at  all,  as  a  land  of  only  historical  and 
artistJe  interest,  or  as  the  breeding  place 
of  the  hordes  of  illiterate  immigrants  who 
form  the  substrneture  of  our  industrial 
organization.  That  it  is  neither  living  on 
its  past  reputation,  nor  whoUy  to  be 
judged  by  the  street  navvy  contingent 
will  be  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
Milan  esdiibition. 

To  reveal  to  the  world  Italy's  n^mark- 
able  industrial  expansion  in  the  past  dec- 
ade is  indeed  the  undprlying  purpose  of 
the  exhibition.  Nortbern  Italy  is  prosper- 
ing beyond  all  record.  Tlie  product  of 
the  silk  industry  has  doubled  in  the  pEist 
eight  years:  one>tiiird  of  the  silk  thread 
used  in  the  world  is  now  produced  in  Italy. 
The  cotton  mills,  scarcely  in  existence  a 
decade  ago,  now  have  an  annual  output 
worth  over  $80,000,000.  Textiles  have 
;i<l\  anced  almost  as  rapidly.  The  six  thou- 
sand workmen  employed  in  iron  and  steel 
foundries  in  1861  have  become  ninety 
thousand  and  Italy  to-day  is  exporting 
steel  instead  of  importing  it.  The  new 
industries  of  electro-chemistry  and  electro- 
inetallnrgy  are  now  especially  flourishing 
in  various  parts  of  Italy. 


HouiUc  hlanchf\  ns  the  French  call  it, 
or  white  coal,  has  been  the  chief  agent  in 
the  transtbrmation.  In  more  prosaio  lan< 
guage,  white  coal  is  simply  hydraulic 
power,  but  the  epigrammatic  French 
phrase  was  such  a  happy  invention  that 
it  has  become  current  tlurougfaout  Europe. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  applies  only  to  the 
X>ower  derived  from  glacier  streams,  rising 
in  the  eternally  snow-crowned  Alps.  The 
analogous  term,  houillr  vtrle,  or  green 
coal,  has  been  adopted  at  M.  Henri  Bres- 
son's suggestion,  to  designate  the  more 
common  form  of  energy  provided  by 
streams  of  humbler  source. 

Call  it  what  you  please,  this  newly 
harnessed  power  is  revolntioniring  Enro- 
pean  industry.  It  is  shifting  the  seat  of 
industrial  leadership,  giving  a  new  start 
to  nations  hitherto  hopelessly  out  of  the 
raee.  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
the  great  manufacturing  countries  to-day 
are  those  which  are  rich  in  coal— the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Belgium.  Other  causes  no  doubt  have 
contributed  to  their  success,  but  the  pos- 
session of  cheap  power  lies  at  the  founds^ 
tion.  Now  the  tables  are  tnmed.  By  an 
almost  providential  compensation,  the 
nations  which  are  poorest  in  black  coal 
are  richest  in  the  white.  Austria  is  mncih 
better  supplied  with  hydraulic  power  than 
Germany,  France  than  England,  Switzer- 
land than  Belgium,  Canada  than  the 
United  States.  When  it  is  further  con- 
sidered that  the  white  coal  is  mihject  to 
neither  exhaustion  nor  interruption  by 
strikes,  Ihe  full  riehneas  of  the  promise  it 
offers  begins  to  be  realized. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  of 
European  nations  in  this  regard:  the 
available  power  her  rivers  hold  is  esti- 
mated at  between  nine  and  ten  tnillion 
horse-power,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
steam  power  of  the  world  to-day,  ^cltinve 
of  that  used  on  railways  and  steamships. 
And  although  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  utilizing  this  great  heritage,  more 
power  has  been  developed  tiian  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  Tbr  chief 
source  of  the  power  is  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  fed  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows  of  the  Alps.  Some  of  these  lakes, 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  at  varying  elevations  above  the 
sea,  form  ideal  reservoirs  of  energy.  The 
streams  flowing  from  the  Apennines, 
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whidi,  unlike  flie  Alps,  are  bave  of  snow 

for  eight  months  of  the  year,  can  not  be 
relied  on  for  as  abundant  or  as  constant 
power  and  consequently  the  chief  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  north,  especi- 
ally in  Lombardy  an<^  Pii  Imnnt  The 
power  IB  applied  to  an  endless  variety  of 
purposes.  The  great  steel  ivoiln  at  Gome- 
gliano  are  driven  by  electricity.  The 
street  rail>vny  of  Milan  is  operated  by 
power  from  the  waterfall  of  Pademo  on 
flie  Adda.  Tei^umo  lif^ts  its  streeto  and 
runs  its  factories  from  power  generated 
at  Vizzola  on  the  Ticino.  Electric  traction 
is  nsed  on  many  of  the  lines  centering 
about  Milan,  and  it  is  proposed  to  divert 
the  historic  Volturno  to  provide  for  the 
electri£cation  of  the  road  between  Home 
and  Nax»le8.  Everywhere  the  eleetrie  ear* 
rent  has  stimiilated  the  peninsula  into  new 
life. 

A  momentous  aspect  of  the  movement  is 
the  effect  it  ia  haying  in  reviying  domestic 

industry  and  making  farm  lifo  mnrr  at- 
tractive.  From  the  central  distributing 
stations  power  can  be  transmitted  in  as 
small  quantities  as  desired,  without  ap- 
preeiahle  loss.  Italian  economists  are  pre- 
dicting the  passing  in  many  lines  of  woi^ 
of  those  hnge  ugly  caravansaries  of  toil 
where  the  modern  factory  system  herds 
its  workers  by  the  thousand.  Alnndy 
statistics  show  a  decided  increase  iu  the 
number  of  petty  industries  On  the  land 
again,  electricity  is  being  applied  with 
remarkable  results,  though  not  very  ex- 
tensivdy  as  yet  On  some  large  estates 
every  part  of  the  farm  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity; threshing  mills,  grist  mills,  feed 
cutting  machines,  churns,  are  run  by  its 
magie  aid,  and  even  deetrica!  plows  are 
in  use,  nm  by  batteries  charged  fram  suli- 
stations  in  the  field,  or  by  cables  strctclied 
between  power  cars  on  either  side  the 
field. 

The  new  power  is  not  to  be  credited 
with  the  whole  of  the  improvement  in 
Italy's  oondition.  The  easing  of  the 
cnishing  load  of  taxation— thrice  as  great 
in  proportion  to  income  as  in  Entrland 
and  France— by  more  economical  manage- 
ment, has  been  a  helpful  factor.  Italy's 
labor  too,  is  a  valuable  asset  ;  rhrnp  it 
has  always  been,  and  efficient  and  adapt- 
able it  is  now  proving  itself  in  many  a 
Lombard  factory.  On  the  land  the  growth 
of  codperatioii  is  lifting,  the  peasant  out 


of  the  doogii  of  despond;  he  bnya  Yarn 

seed  and  implements  and  sells  his  prod- 
ucts through  cooperative  Rvndicates,  uses 
the  cooperative  Uareshiug  machine,  the  oo> 
operative  olive  press,  the  coSperative 
tillery  and  creamery,  and  bormws;  monny 
at  a  reasonable  rate  from  the  cooperative 
village  bank, 

Wholesale  emigratioii,  again,  w  redii^ 
ing  the  presstire  of  population :  every 
year  half  a  million  of  Italy's  children 
leave  her  shoi«s.  In  soine  sections,  it  is 
true,  the  drain  has  bot^n  so  enormous  as 
to  be  a  danger  rather  than  a  relief.  When 
Signor  2^anArdelli,  the  late  premier,  was 
making  an  official  tonr  through  the  Basili- 
cate,  he  was  surprised  on  entprin^'  a  cer- 
tain village  to  fiiid  no  arches  oi  welcome, 
no  eSmive  deputations,  ondy  the  mayor 
with  his  pessimistic  greeting:  "I  wel- 
come yau  in  the  name  of  our  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  of  whom  three  thousand 
have  jnst  left  f6r  America,  and  the  other 
five  are  preparing  to  follow."  Cut  on 
the  whole  the  emigration  has  been  beue- 
^aL  A  new  Italy  haa  aprung  up  on  the 
FU^  and  in  Brazil,  famishing  an  im- 
mense  outlet  for  Italian  eiqporta,  while 
the  remittances  sent  home  fram  Italians 
resident  in  die  two  Amerieaa  are  esti- 
mated at  $75,000,000  a  year.  Nor  are  all 
the  emigrants  lost  forever.  The  official 
returns  put  the  proportion  of  temporary 
emigration  at  fifty-five  per  cent.  One- 
half  the  half  million  emigrants,  that  is, 
intend  to  return  to  Italy  as  soon  as  they 
have  sufficiently  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 
Many  go  and  return  the  same  year:  all 
the  dogmas  of  political  economy  as  to  the 
immobility  of  labor  seem  set  at  naught  by 
the  spectacle  of  tiionsanda  of  men  sailing 
every  year  half  \vt\y  across  the  world  to 
help  harvest  the  wheatfields  of  Argen- 
tina, and  then  returning  to  spend  the 
other  half  year  cultivating  their  little 
olive  orchards  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

With  white  cos]  providing  almost  ini- 
limited  power,  finances  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing, the  surplus  indigent  population 
drained  off  by  emigration,  Italy  seems 
well  on  the  hif^otwd  to  prosperity.  Hie 
past  generation  worked  out  lior  political 
freedom,  shook  of¥  foreigii  rule  and 
welded  the  discordant  fragments  into 
one.  The  next  promisea  to  achieve  her 
economic  salvation. 
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Tht  PMMmtton  of  lafuit  UAi 
arM.T.Mialtar 

IN  France,  where  there  has  been  so  mneh 
agitation  because  of  the  serious  falling 
off  of  the  hirth  rate,  various  and  many 
have  been  the  expedients  resorted  to,  to 
save  the  little  ones.  Rewards  are  offered 
and  assistance  given  to  those  poor  women 
wlio  are  willing  to  observe  instructions.  At 
<me  town  every  mother  is  awarded  a  sti- 
pend of  two  shillings  a  month  after  the 
hrst  year  is  completed. 

In  several  English  and  French  towns 
voluntary  helpers  are  doing  a  great  deal 
to  eiiliirlifen  the  mothers  and  pure  milk 
depots  are  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
sanitary  emsadmr's  poliey.  This  step  is 
a  most  necessary  one  as  probably  no  othor 
one  feature  of  ehiid  care  is  so  responaibie 
for  the  high  death  rate  as  bad  udUl  The 
idea  that  milk  should  be  pure,  absolutely 
pure  and  clean,  for  a  tiny  infant,  or  in 
fact,  for  any  infant  of  lar^r  growth,  has 
not  3ret  talnsn  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
a^^o  mother.  "Milk  is  milk  and  that's  the 
end  o'  it,"  would  seem  to  be  the  settled 
conviction  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one 
hnndred  mothers  in  this  coxmtry  no  leas 
than  in  other  countries.  The  matter  of 
"clean"  milk  is  a  story  in  itself  and  ac- 
cording to  an  eminent  sanitarian  is  one 
which  is  a."  vital  to  the  borly  politic  be- 
cause it  will  "save"  the  infants,  as  that 
of  the  low  birth  rate  which  has  recently 
so  stirred  the  public  mind. 

European  cmmtries  have  records  of  in- 
fantile mortality  which  are  shocking  to  an 
enlightened  civilisation,  although  many  of 
them  are  far  in  advance  of  our  own  states 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  In  England, 
the  average  death  rate  of  children  under 
one  3Fear  of  age,  for  the  whole  country, 
was  frnra  IsirVto  1902,  152  in  1,000,  but 
was  recorded  as  being  twice  that  number 
for  die  elties  and  towns.  In  me  summer 
there  were  52,837  infants'  deaths  in  the 
large  towns  of  England,  the  rate  being 
275  in  1,000  for  tlie  same  period.  Fre- 
quently during  summer  the  hospitals  for 
children  in  London  are  taxed  beyond  their 
capacity.  In  Birmingham  mOre  than 
3,000  babies  die  annually. 

Cermany  has  a  record  which  is  astound- 
ing for  that  domestic  country  where  all 
young  women  are  compelled  to  learn  how 
to  cook  and  sew  and  keep  house,  and  are 


supposedly  learned  in  tlu^  domestic  arts. 
Two  million  children  are  born  in  one  year, 
and  yet  as  many  as  four  hundred  thou- 
sand die  before  one  year  old,  making  the 
rate  for  the  German  Empire  two  himdred. 
In  pretty  Munich  where  it  would  seem 
that  conditions  are  favorable  for  public 
hygiene,  the  death  rate  hns  li' rn  as  high 
as  419,  an  average  of  324  in  1,000.  Our 
own  country  makes  little  better  record,  for 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  rate  in 
1900  was  ovpr  275,  other  states  being  a 
little  lower,  but  still  too  high.  In  Maasa- 
ehnsetts,  eight  cities  averaged  186  to  304, 
and  New  York  was  about  159,  almost  all 
the  New  England  States  being  higher.  ^ 

From  various  British  reports  it  is 
teamed  that  improper  feeding  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  great  mortality  among  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age,  and  in  a 
German  record  of  investigation  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  of  the  4,075  deaths  of 
infants  which  occurred  in  Munich  in  the 
year  1903,  3,395  were  bottle  fed,  which 
would  diow.  oonelnsivdy  that  artificial 
feeding  has  its  vory  serious  side  largely 
because  of  the  "unclean''  milk  given. 

Surely  the  cry  of  the  ehild  tt  heard 
throughout  the  land.  The  efforts  to  pro- 
tect child  life  by  the  various  Child  Labor 
Committees  in  this  country  is  echoing 
back  a  response,  and  is  awakening  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  lives  of  our  future  citizens, 
but  we  are  letting  thousands  on  thousands 
of  little  ones  die  of  preventable  causes, 
and  ignoraiM  e  jil&ys  a  very  large  part  in 
the  tragedy.  If  birth  rates  are  alarmingly 
low,  as  statistics  seem  to  indicate,  there 
dioold  be  a  determined  policy  on  the  part 
of  every  community  to  preserve  tliose  tliat 
are  bom.  In  Europe  the  cry  is  no  Ic^s 
vigorous,  and  agitation  is  r;etting  in  some 
gMd  work  in  throw  ing  u  h  startling  ilg- 
nres  on  the  eanras  of  publidty. 


Teaeliltti  Socialism  on  llia  fcaga 

Two  years  ago  a  little  proup  of  men 
and  women  earnestly  interested  in 
art  and  social  progress  met  in  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum  in  New  York  City  and  organised 
what  is  known  as  "The  Progressive  Stage 
Society."  This  movement  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  sincere  denre  to  bring  to  the 
American  sti^  dramas  of  putpoae  and 
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therefore  of  literary  value,  dealing  with 
any  great  publio  moTement  and  all  social 
questions.  It  was  a  movement  actuated 
by  no  commercial  motive  whatsoever.  As 
the  European  drama  lias  beoome  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  people,  as  it  is  more 
brilliantly  and  more  subtly  than  the  press, 
the  medium  for  the  agitation  of  civic  and 
social  rights,  so  it  is  the  object  of  this  so- 
ciety to  foster  a  drama  by  means  of  which 
earnest  and  serious  topics  of  scientific, 
politieal,  and  Boeiologieal  import  may  be 
vividly  portrayed  for  public  eonsidera- 
tion. 

In  a  metropolitan  center,  where  the 
flieattf  is  regarded  merely  aa  a  source  of 

amusement,  the  struprgles  of  any  society  to 
foster  an  exoteric  drama  of  purpose  are 
necenaarily  intense.  The  PrograwiTe  Stage 
Society  has  faced  ridicule  and  nonsupport 
from  the  day  of  its  inception,  but  lives 
yet,  thriving  with  an  almost  feveridi 
eno^  under  the  ardent  leadership  of  its 
originator  and  president,  Julius  Hopp. 
Its  membership  is  growing  steadily,  it 
poancnDco  its  own  company  of  playera,  who 
make  public  appcarnnces  once  every 
month  in  a  play  or  a  series  of  plays  deal- 
ing with  die  criminal  phases  of  oiir 
economio  system,  with  political  hypoert- 
aies,  and  with  questions  of  Socialism. 

Tlie  dearth  of  American-made  dramas 
dealing  with  socialistic  problems,  and  the 
paucity  of  socialistic  leaders  and  writers 
with  the  dramatic  gift,  make  it  necessaiy 
for  the  soeiety  to  draw  upon  the  dramatie 
literature  of  other  countries  for  ap- 
propriate material  for  public  perform- 
ances. Though  the  social  drama  alone  is 
exploited,  the  European  stage  is  SO  ridi  in 
masterpieces  of  this  order  that  no  embar- 
rassment of  material  ever  confronts  the 
society.  Those  whose  social  dramas  have 
been  and  will  be  presented  are  Tolstoi, 
Maxim  fiorky,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Ilanpt- 
iiiann,  Striiidberg,  Maeterlinck,  d'An- 
nunzio,  Mirabean  and  GeDr^e  Moore. 
Hence  the  Propressive  Stage  Society  is 
serving  a  twofold  purpose  in  spreading 
the  tenets  of  Socialism  in  the  most  con- 
vincing way  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringinfr  to  the  attention  of  students 
and  lovers  of  the  higher  drama  the  best 
dramatic  literature  of  the  day. 

However,  native  plays  are  especially 
sought  for  and  it  is  hoped  to  foster  a 
modem  drama  out  of  American  soil  and 


conditions,  which  will  be  an  honest  and 

sincere  expression  of  democracy.  To 
demonstrate  to  the  followers  of  the  society 
the  kind  of  plays  desired,  Julius  Uopp 
recently  wrote  and  produced  in  the  Berke- 
ley  Lyceum  t'.vo  one-act  plays  called 
*'Poor  People"  and  "The  Brotherhood  of 
Man,"  both  of  which  described  some  of 
the  existing  evils  against  which  Socialism 
is  now  strugglinpr. 

A  recent  appeal  was  made  to  the  labor 
unions  for  cooperation  in  this  movement, 
and  a  number  of  labor  or}jranizations  have 
responded.  The  society  found  it  expedi- 
ent then  to  form  a  new  suborganization 
caUcd  "Tlie  Theater  of  Labor"  for  the 
purpose  of  produciuf;:  plays  nf  a  nature 
suitable  mainly  for  working  people,  and 
presenthig  not  only  labor  and  soetalistie 
drama,  but  such  classics  and  modern 
comedy  as  may  prove  entertaining  to  this 
specific  class.  Concerts  and  entertain- 
ments will  be  given  throughout  the  sum- 
mer for  the  labor  unions,  and  in  the  coining 
fall  "The  Theater  of  Labor"  will  be  regu- 
larly ensconced  in  a  New  York  playhouse, 
with  a  stock  company  of  its  own,  {rivintj 
plays  at  stated  intervals  appealing  di- 
rectly to  the  laboring  class,  and  making 
appeals  for  them. 


The  Evanifdlstlc  fldd 

By  F.  P.  Sellers 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  publicly 
uttered  about  the  ctmiing  of  flw 
American  revival.  To  tins  has  been  added 

the  statement  that  there  are  everywhere 
signs  of  its  coming.  The  careful  observer 
and  the  workers  in  the  field  say  that  it 
is  here;  and,  in  fact,  it  is.  There  is  more 
interest  shown  in  church  circles  than  for 
ten  years  past  and  the  work  is  only 
started. 

There  are  going  on  at  the  present  time 
in  the  United  States  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant ehnrch  movements  known  in  a 
generation.  They  are  very  much  alike  in 
many  ways  and  yet  iu  many  others  are 
quite  dismmilar.  They  are  presided  over 
by  two  Americans:  one  is  the  Rev.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  I).,  for  six  years 
pastor  of  the  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia  and  for  five  years 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  city.  The  other  is  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Torrey,  D.  D.,  for  yeare  closdy  and 
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intimately  a??ROciate<i  with  D.  Tj.  TNfoody, 
the  director  of  the  Bible  Institute  in  Clii- 
eago,  and  a  man  who  has  made  the  most 
remarkable  tour  of  the  ^rorld  kno^vn  in 
recent  years.  Both  of  them  have  been 
largely  trained  for  the  work  to  which 
they  have  been  called.  They  are  both 
ordained  ministers,  both  college  crrad- 
uates  and  men  who  have  made  a  success 
of  life  in  otiier  positi<niB  than  the  ones 
they  are  now  filling. 

Dr.  Chapman  isj  leading  what  is  known 
as  siiiiuliiineoua  campaigns  and  evangel- 
istie  campaigns  in  cities.  Dr.  Torrey  has 
been  conductinp:  great  mass  meetings  in 
Philadelphia  and  has  been  preaching  to 
audiences  of  five  or  m  thousand  people 
every  night. 

Dr.  Chapman  believes  that  the  best  way 
to  move  a  city  is  to  move  out  from  as 
many  centers  as  the  city  demands.  Dr. 
Tnrrr  y  believes  in  the  great  central  meet- 
ing and  is  stiU  carrying  on  th?  plan  which 
was  so  snccessfol  in  the  days  of  l£r. 
Moo^;  namely,  attempting  to  move  the 
city  with  only  a  great  central  district. 
Both  methods  have  their  warm  adherents 
and  advocates.  It  is  trne  that  the  larger 
number  of  people  can  be  reached  in  the 
simultaneous  campaign,  yet  Dr.  Torrey 's 
audiences  will  number  six  thousand  or 
more  each  night  In  cities  like  Minneap- 
olis and  St.  Paul,  nnder  Dr.  Chapman's 
plan,  at  least  fifteen  thousand  people 
gathered  nightly  in  the  various  districts 
and  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  dif- 
ferent evangelists.  • 

Under  Dr.  Torrey 's  plan  he  is  the 
leader  and  is  in  charge  of  the^tire  work. 
Under  the  plan  of  Dr.  rii.spman.  while  he 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
campai^,  the  leaderdiip  is  shared  with 
the  other  evangelists,  and  each  worker  is 
supreme  in  his  own  district.  It  is  thought 
by  many  church  people  that  the  operation 
of  both  of  these  plans  presents  to  the 
American  church  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  mightiest  awakening  that  the 
dmrdi  has  ever  known. 

Under  the  direction  of  both  men,  much 
is  made  of  the  nnisic.  Dr.  Torrey 's  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Alexander,  who  is  a  masterful 
Ir  ndrr  aiid  one  of  great  magnetism  and 
power.  Dr.  Chapman 's  associates  are  Mr. 
Fred  Butler,  who  formerly  sang  in  opera, 
but  baa  oonaeemted  his  magnificent  voice 


to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  has  thrilled 
thousauds  of  people  with  his  singing; 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Allen,  who  leads  the 
congregational  singing,  and  is  quite  the 
equal  of  any  director  of  evangelistic 
music  the  country  has  known  in  recent 

yi/ars. 

The  Torrey-Alexander  meetings  in  To- 
ronto and  Philadelphia  have  been  unu&- 
nally  suooessfnL  Not  since  the  days  of 

Mr.  Moody  have  such  crowds  gathered  to 
hear  the  plain  straightforward  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Chapman's  meeting 
have  stirred  cities  like  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis, Syracuse  and  MobilCi  from  center  to 
circumference. 

The  views  held  by  these  two  men  are 
practically  identical.  As  touching  in- 
spiration,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
atonement,  etc.,  their  views  are  exactly 
the  same. 

Their  style  of  preaching  is  entirely  dif 
ferent.  Dr.  Torrey  is  argumentative, 
forceful  and  strong  in  his  addresses*  Dr. 
Chapman  is  considered  to  be  equally 
forceful,  but  without  apparently  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  he  appeals  more  strongly  to 
the  affections  and  emotions.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
the  two  men  are  equally  great. 

The  organization  of  both  movements  is 
well  nigh  perfect;  the  machinery  is  kept 
well  out  of  sight  but  it  moves  neverthe- 
less with  precision.  Both  Dr.  Chapman 
and  Dr.  Torrey  believe  most  heartily  in 
the  need  of  an  awakened  church  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  times  and  one  of  the 
splendid  results  of  their  campaigns  is  the 
increased  participation  on  the  part  of 
church  members  in  personal  work  among 
those  who  are  out  of  touch  with  Christ 
and  the  church. 

The  daily  papers  in  all  the  cities  where 
these  men  labor  are  most  generous  in  the 
space  devoted  to  reports  of  the  meetings, 
and  in  this  way  the  evangelists  reach 
thousands  of  people  who  can  not  hear 
them  personally. 

Dr.  Chapman  is  at  the  head  of  tiie  great 
evangelistic  committee  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  last  four  years  by  the 
Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to 
the  work  of  this  committee  and  especially 
of  Dr.  Chapman  that  there  is  to-day  such 
an  increased  interest  in  aggressive  relig- 
ious work  throughout  our  country. 
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Tk0  Derdopaent  of  PatettfM  Bsplemttoa* 

By  Frederick  Jones  Bliss.  New  York :  Charles 
ScribDer's  Sous.   Pp.  zvii,  337.   $1.50  net. 

No  American  since  the  days  of  Edward  Bob* 
inson  baa  done  any  work  in  tho  cxplurntion  of 
Palestine  compariibio  with  ttiut  of  Dr.  l-'rederick 
Jones  Bliss.  For  some  time  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and 
in  tbe  estimation  of  a  good  many  of  tboM  who 
know  tbe  situation,  oaght  to  be  in  that  position 
to-day.  He  brings,  therefore,  not  only  historical 
knowledge  but  practical  experience  to  tbe  dis- 
cussion of  tbe  subject  in  bis  Tohimo  of  Ely 
Lectures  for  1903.  Into  these  lectures  he  has 
packed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  infomation 
eooeemiBg  thA  woik  done  by  his  predeewora  In 
Palestine  from  tbe  days  of  tbe  Boman  Empire. 
Particularly  interesting  is  his  account  of  tho 
mediaeval  and  reiuiissance  explorers.  Doctor 
Bliss  sketches  rapidly  the  work  of  men  from 
Fabri  to  Bobinson,  and  sbovrs  an  admirable 
aegnalataace  iritli  tbe  literatore  of  the  aabjeet 
Hia  treatment  of  the  work  of  BoUnson  ta  de' 
Bcrredly  appreciatiTc.  Batlier  more  severe  is  his 
treatment  of  Forgusson  and  Renau,  although  he 

Eroperly  recognizee  tho  latter 's  literary  ability, 
[ia  account  of  tbe  work  of  the  I'iUestine  Explo- 
nation  Fund  is  of  aeeeasity  brief,  but  is  a  well 
pio|»ortioiMd  aaminaiy.  Hia  treatBBeot  of  the 
worit  of  Petrie  and  of  bntBself  is  a  dne  example 
of  Tn-desty  and  of  Boiir^d  judgment.  His  last 
cLLi]  t<  r  rontaina  eomo  admirable  advice  to  would- 
b<  rx;iliin  relative  t<i  tlii  ir  relatiou.s  with  the 
Turkish  government.  Doctor  Bliss,  as  well  as 
any  living  man,  knows  tha  Jaa  aad  outs  of  Turk- 
iih  admiaiatiatkii  ao  far  aa  cguavatioii  ia  con- 
eaned,  attd  we  eoniBeDd  Ua  advice  to  penona  to 
whom  n  ^^pp*i^^^ 

Bawaiiaa  Yestertlays.  Chapters  from  n  Boy's 
Life  in  tho  Islauds  in  the  Early  Days.  By 
Hei)l7  M.  Lyman,  MJ>.  Oiicago:  A.  C.  Me- 
Clofg  *  GOi  |8  net 

The  late  Henry  Munson  Lyman,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  ju-itly  honored  of  the 
earlier  jihysiciuas  of  Chicago,  has  loft  liehind  him 
these  charming  reminiscences  of  bis  early  life  at 
Hiio,  Hawaii.  Here  he  was  born  in  tlM  banboo 
house  of  bis  devoted  missionary  father,  more  than 
aeventy  years  ago,  and  in  Hawaii  were  spent  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  clow  fompanion- 
ship  with  another  luisHionary '»  Ron,  Titus  M. 
Coan,  who  likewise  became  a  diHtinguished  phy- 
aician.  "Hawaiiaa  Yesterdays"  is  not  a  great 
book,  but  it  is  delightful  reading,  a  m  ord  cincmato- 
graph  of  miaalonaiy  life  ia  the  Sandwich  Islanda 
fii  the  early  fortiea,  taken  ivttb  a  lovins  band,  an 
artist's  eye  for  color  and  beauty,  and  a  saving 
sense  of  humor  even  in  matters  eccleaiosUcat. 


LiBcola,  Maatar  of  Mm.        AfaMO  BoOa- 

ebild.  Boston!  Honghtoo,  Miflia  4  Co.  Pp. 

ML   |3  net. 

Hr.  BothflchiJd  attempts  no  new  life  of  Lincoln 
and  adds  very  little  if  anything  to  onr  knowledge 
of  him.  He  really  writaa  only  upon  that  phaae 
of  lineotn's  Hfe  wUah  ia  erabodted  In  Us  title. 

In  80  doing  hp  brings  together  eTtraordinary 
amount  of  f;i}iit;il  material  phowiiip  thp  ability 
of  LiriL'tilii  tu  cMritrol  men  acil  ciri'um.stanccs.  Am 
interesting  as  any  chapters  are  those  in  which  he 
describes  Liatotal^  conquest  of  Seward  aad 
8tuntoa.  Ooa  eooMa  from  the  bode  with  a  asir 
appreelation  of  the  etrengtb  of  the  great  UK* 
noisan.  The  volume  bcInTpH  to  that  class  of 
literatore  which  lirs  on  the  middle  ground 
between  history  nml  Isiograpbj',  and  will  serve 
most  admirably  aa  an  introduction  to  the  one  and 
a  summary  of  tbe  other.  Above  aD  it  lata  iba 
reader  fMl  the  human  side  of  fbe  great  epoek  ta 
vrUeh  lineofai  belongs. 

Recollections  by  WiUiom  O'Brieo,  M.P.  New 
York:  Tbe  Macmillan  Cnnpaay.   Fp^  iz  + 

518.  13.50  net 

Theee  "BeeoUeetioaa"  eover  0B|f  fha  in* 
thirty  yean  of  Mr.  O'Brien  la  memorable  career 

BJi  journalist  and  politician,  i.  e.,  185?  1 '"'2. 
They,  cast,  however,  very  strong  Hidelighta  upon 
the  Irish  history  of  this  period,  especially  upon 
the  personalities  of  Pamell,  Archbishop  Croke, 
Dillon,  McCarthy,  Davitt  and  others,  all  identified 
with  the  etraggle  for  a  moM  tolerable  Irelaad. 
Hero  te  yonr  traditimnl  Iriabnaa,  tbe  nan  of 
deep  feeling,  pervaded  by  a  keen  sense  of  family 
ties  and  supported  by  an  abiding  rel-^,!  iu;i  faith, 
who  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  hiimiliniirp 
poverty,  and  bitter  diaappointment,  and  crippled 
tj  iU  health  never  wavers  in  bis  belief  in  the 
joataeaa  of  hia  eanae.  or  in  hia  oonfldaaea  ia  ite 
ultimate  eneeeae.  If  tti  iron  of  bitteneaa  baa 
entered  lus  eoul,  these  pnpi^=i  in  not  reveal  it. 
Instead  they  alwund  in  sparkling  humor,  pathetic 
tendemeae  and  aafaiWng  optindam. 


If  ever  there  were  a  loyal  friendship  since  the 
days  oi  Hosweil  it  was  that  of  Francis  Wilson 
for  Joseph  .Icft'erson.  The  records  of  that  friend- 
ship, circumstantial  and  full  of  admiration,  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Wilaoa'a  handsome  voran^ 
'*Joaepb  Jefferson"  (Serlbneria,  $2  net),  vrbleh 
l  as  just  appeared.  Any  description  of  the  book 
does  it  injustice.  It  is  an  ideal  collection  of 
anecdotes  setting  forth  the  lovable  character  and 
versatility  of  the  gre^it  actor.  A  large  portion 
of  it?  material  has  already  appeared  ia  Serib- 
n«r'«  Magazine,  but  in  ita  pteaaat  dwpe  tba 
ranlnlaeene*^  appear  to  be  nodi  fnSer,  and  the 
imprefvsion  made  by  continuous  rpn  lirp  i?  more 
distinct.    Mr.  Wilson  writes  in  a  dciightfuJiy 
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simple  and  ajmpatheti^e  faahioii  of  his  old  friend, 
and  the  bock  deaeiTeB  to  become  a  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  reminiscence. 

When  the  volume  of  the  "Upton  Letters"  (0. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons),  hj  T.  B.,  appeared  laet  yeer 
it  received  much  favorable  critical  eommeoL  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  has  been  Meeasary 
to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  book.  Since  this  edition 
has  appeared  the  author  has  been  discovered  to 
be  Artnnr  Christopher  Benson,  son  of  the  late 
Axehbishop  of  Canterboiy.  The  letters  or  essays 
Aam  *  keen  sense  of  DMiiity  in  literature  and 
nature,  and  the  themes  suggested  by  an  intel- 
lectual life  are  ably  discuss^  in  Eogliah  nnde- 


"Old  Tales  From  Rome,"  by  Alun  Zimmern 
(Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co~  tl.25),  is  much 
more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Viiiplt  livy  and  Ovid, 
though  it  tells  again  the  story  of  the  fall  «f 
Troy,  the  founding  of  Lavinium  and  the  early 
days  of  the  Latin  city.  They  will  be  almost  as 
interesting  to  the  American  youth  to-day  aa  they 
were  to  those  lads  in  the  city  on  the  Tiber  who 
heard  them  from  their  father 's  lips  and  If  them 
niMtllmd  tosn^iMBt  Oe  dty^  l^otf. 

*'The  Study  of  n  Novel"  by  Selden  L  "WTiit- 
eemb  (Heath  ft  Co^  $1.25),  is  serious-minded  and 
laborious,  full  of  diagrams,  analysis,  and  formu- 
las^ with  something  about  Silas  Mamer  on  almost 
every  page.  It  does  not  dlseoss  the  art  of  writ- 
ing fiction  or  trace  the  history  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  form.  The  reader  is  glad  to  learn  that 
when  Mr.  Kipling  used  to  nay,  "But  that's 
another  story,"  bk  really  meant,  "Bat  this  is 
a  single  action  too  Ind«p«Bd«it  to  be  mnm  into 
the  present  plot." 

"The  Opal  Sea"  (Scribner's,  $1.25),  by  John 
C.  Van  Dyke,  mi^^ht  bo  called  the  Baedaeker  of  the 
oceans.  It  is  a  guide-book  to  tbe  lK>autics  of  the 
sea  and  tells  one  everything  one  ^vould  like  to 
blow  about  the  tides,  currents,  waves,  depths, 
and  every  phase  of  the  mighty  oceans.  The 
wealth  of  material  treated  from  a  arientifle 
standpoint,  the  marginal  titles,  and  eomplete 
index  make  it  a  reference  book  unique  or  its 
kind.  But  it  is  primarily  a  book  of  color  and 
atmosphere,  of  impreesions  and  appearances,  and 
the  real  ioj  of  the  author  is  in  his  records  of 
tbe  sphndoii  of  the  ever-ehanging  eaa. 

Among  other  modem  Improvements  ancient 
Athens  possessed  a  "new  drama"  if  not  a  "free 
theater."  Euripides,  the  problem  poet,  was  the 
Iheen,  the  Maeterlim^  and  the  Bernard  Shaw  of 
the  Athenian  stage.  And  the  andienees  of  Aris- 
tophanes found  as  much  entertainment  in  the 
parody  and  discuttaion  of  his  innovations  and 
parodies  as  the  twentietli  century  reader  can 
extract  from  any  or  all  of  Mr.  Uuneker's  "Icon- 
oclasts. ' '  The  theme  is  one  to  tempt  a  French- 
man, and  it  haa  been  treated  with  cbaraeteiistie 
Freneh  hieidity  and  eharm  by  the  late  Pan! 
Decharroe,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at 
Paris.  His  book,  "Euripides  and  tbe  Spirit  of 
his  Draraas"  (Macmillan,  $3  net),  favorably 
known  to  scholars  for  ilie  past  fourteen  years,  is 
now  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  the 
aneellent  translation  of  Mr,  James  Loeb^  a  pupil 


of  Professor  John  Williams  White,  who  himself 
contributes  by  way  of  introduction  a  racy  and 
readable  plea  for  Euripuli-^.  Tlu^  work  m;;-.  be 
warmly  recommended  to  students  of  tbe  drama, 
literary  sodetiM^  and  tb*  inteUigeBl  *'0ananl 
leader." 

Professor  Manriee  F.  Egaa,  of  the  Catbolie 

University  of  America,  has  published  in  "The 
Qhost  in  Hamlet  and  Other  Essays"  (A.  C. 
ML-CIurg  t  Co.,  $1  net),  a  number  of  critical 
essays  in  literature.  'They  are  entertainingly 
written  and  are  concerned  largely  with  Shakee* 
peare.  Professor  Emu  has  a  pkasant,  flowing 
style,  and  He  eritie&m  is  seldom  very  unrelent- 
ing. An  interesting  essay  and  somewhat  ont  of 
the  ordiuarv  is  tliat  upon  "The  Imitation  of 
Shakespeare,''  in  which  he  iln/ns-:rs  '.l'(Minyr>on, 
Browning,  De  Ycre  and  a  variety  of  other  poets 
who  havn  attempted  in  modem  poetij  to  npio- 
duee  some  motif  of  ShaksspeaN. 


PolMenl  Econonty  md  Social  Sdctice 

The  Heart  of  tbe  Raiixoad  Problem.    By  Frank, 
Parsonsi  Boston:  little^  Bnwn  *  Co.  Pp. 

viii,  304.   $1.50  net 

Few  men  have  given  more  careful  attention  to 
the  study  of  vailwajs  than  Doctor  Parsons.  JBa 
interest,  however,  is  not  ao  mneh  piaetieal  as  en* 
cyclopcdie.  The  preeent  Tolnme  to  a  servfeeaUe 

collwtion  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  railway  situ- 
atioii.  It  might  almost  Ije  called  a  dictionary  of 
railroad  legislation  and  practice.  It  explains 
varimis  technical  terms  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  dealings  between  corporations  and  railways^ 
together  with  tbe  various  methods  adopted  to 
reeeive  rebates  and  inep  within  the  law,  and 
clofes  with  t  !-<^^  nssion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
regulation  ot  riiil.vay  rates  by  the  public.  Doctor 
Parsons  believes  in  public  ownerpliip  as  well  as 
control,  and  that  the  best  solution  of  all  diffi- 
culties will  )>e  in  the  socialization  of  the  tsilwaj 
systems.  His  volume  is  one  which  any  psfieii 
wishing  to  keep  in  toneh  with  the  present  situ- 
ation might  well  road.  It  differs,  however,  from 
a  number  of  recent  volumes  on  railways  in  being 
the  work  of  a  specialist  in  social  theories  and  in 
bookmaking  rather  tiian  in  the  actual  operation 
of  raflway  systems. 

A  attiaetive  littla  ▼oiams  is  Professor 
diasles  ZeubHtt's  **A  Decade  of  Civic  Develop- 
ment" (The  rni%-ersity  of  Hiicago  Press,  $1.25), 
containing  aa  it  does  a  dozen  or  more  of  full- 
page  illustrations  of  somo  of  the  best  products 
of  the  decade  of  ciric  progress  described.  There 
is  mn$b  in  the  earlier  general  chapters  that  wUl 
be  new  and  intereeting  to  thoss  who  have  not 
been  followlDg  the  subject  discussed,  and  even 
workers  in  the  field  of  civic  improvement  will  find 
the  four  chapters  on  "Metropolitan  Boston," 
"Greater  New  York."  "The  New  Washington" 
and  "Tbe  Harriaburg  Plan "  full  of  information 
and  interest.  Professor  Zeublin  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  advocates  of  municipal  improve* 
ment,  and  his  volume  has  something  of  tbe  fervor 
of  the  propagandist.  ITis  attacks  upon  unworthy 
men  and  obiecfs  are  sometimes  very  vigorous. 
Witness  his  strictures  upon  one  of  the  aradtastf 
of  tbe  Colombian  BqKieition  of  18i»3. 
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** Elements  of  Business  Law,"  by  ProfcMor 
Ernest  W.  Huffeut  (Qinn  &  Co.,  $1;  mailing 
price,  $1.10),  ia  intended  as  a  text-book  for  non- 

SrofeaiDonal  gtad«nta  of  bnaineM  law,  and  ia  well 
tted  for  tbat  use.  Amongf  the  subjects  treated 
are:  salts  of  personal  property,  insurance,  ne- 
gotiable iiistrumonts,  agency,  employers'  liability, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  salue,  mortgages 
and  Immm  of  real  estate.  A  few  well  selected 
fonna  nro  used  to  iUnstrato  the  t«zt.  In  no 
neent  twok  eon  a  tayiDUi  or  a  lawyer  find  M 
nuich  of  the  law  that  jfovcrns  ordinary  business 
stated  Ro  (clearly  and  accurately  in  such  mnall 
compasH.  To  the  lawyer  it  furnishes  a  manual  i>f 
principle  stripped  of  tbo  confusing  cloud  of  ab- 
stracts of  cases. 

It  is  not  eaar  to  classify  Joaqnin  Miller's 
•«Tbo  Building  of  the  City  BeantifDl**  (Brandt, 
(1.60  net).  It  is  a  most  charncteristlc  combiua- 
tion  of  autobiography,  personal  opinion,  religious 
enthusiasm,  eocioioj;ical  viijion,  and  filial  piety. 
It  passes  rapidly  from  bathos  to  exquisite  word 

£icture^  and  thsnM  lO  poetry.  Joaquia  Miller 
I  in  eameaty  liow«v«ir,  WMtlier  be  treats  of  poli- 
ties, Tndiani^  (AristlaaitTV  or  Oa  aodal  ideal, 
urA  thr  boat  tho  book  ma*  tka  fltaKij  of  his 
muuntainH. 


Rdiiion  and  PtOioaophy 

Christian  Origins.   By  Otto  Pflddsrer.  Naw 

York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.    $1.75  net. 

Daniel  A.  Huobseh  b^a  traualnted  Otto  Pfleid- 
erer's  puhlic  lectures,  "Die  Kntstehung  des 
Christentums, "  and  has  done  the  work  with  nin- 
gular  sneeess.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
spedmen  of  translation.  The  book  itself  is  val* 
nable  as  putting  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  ^leneral 
reader  a  succinct  account  of  tho  position  of 
Pfleiderer.  His  other  volumes  are  too  technical 
to  win  popular  attention.  Pfleiderer 's  positions 
are  radical,  but  the  significance  of  his  work  can 
not  be  overvalned.  Wnk  hint  Christianity  is  not 
8  Bupernaturalistic  religion,  and  his  discrimina- 
tion between  the  legendary  and  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  New  Tostain<>at  is  sometimes  more 
philosophical  than  historical.  It  is  a  book  to  bo 
commended  to  all  thoughtful  persons  ioterestad 
in  noden  critical  novKnents  in  theology. 

The  Problem  of  the  OM  Testament  Considered 
with  Reference  to  Recent  Criticisoi.  By  James 
Orr,  D.D.  The  Brass  libtaiy.  Vol.  lU.  N««r 
York:  Chariea  Seiibnarls  Bnu^  IMML  Pp.  Kl 

-f  562.  $1.75. 

Professor  Orr's  book  presents  good  credentials. 
Its  author  was  awarded  the  Bross  Prise  of  $0,000 
for  this  worii  by  tbe  committee  in  charge,  namely, 
Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale;   Profeswr  Qnnond, 

of  Princeton,  anrl  Professor  Oeorge  Prederick 
Wright,  of  Ob.  rlin.  Tlie  book  falls  under  that 
section  of  tho  Hross  bequest  which  declares  its 
purpose  to  be  "to  call  out  tbe  best  efforts  of  tbo 
highest  talant  and  tho  ripest  scholarship  of  the 
world  .  •  .  to  demonstrate  tbe  divine  origin 
and  antbority  of  tbe  Christian  Beriptvres." 
Professor  Orr  has  ctnfribnte<l  a  careful  exam- 
iaatioQ  and  criticism  of  the  modem  historical 


method  as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  tho 
Old  Testament.  His  eonclurion  is  unfavorable 
to  tbe  new  method  and  wboUy  on  tbe  side  of  tba 
aeeepted,  tradttioBal  sdwol.   He  bas  ^ven  na 

CTnctly  the  kind  of  book  for  which  many  thought- 
ful men  have  long  been  wailing.  There  have 
been  denunciations  of  criticism  without  number; 
but  sober,  scholarly  works  on  the  traditional  side 
bava  hem  conspicuously  absent  in  recent  years. 

Tlia  presNit  book  is  tba  best  thing  from  tho 
traditional  point  of  view  now  before  the  public ; 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  on  the  >«hole 
nothing  better  can  be  done.  But  after  all,  it  is 
the  work  of  a  theologian  we  are  reading,  rather 
than  that  of  a  historian,  or  even  of  an  unbiased 
interpreter.  The  author  has  come  to  bit  task 
with  certain  well-defined  dog^tie  presnppoei* 
tions,  and  It  Is  In  tiie  interest  of  these  that  be 
pursues  his  investigation.  He  is  urged  on  in  his 
work  by  his  fcnr  of  tbe  modern  critical  hypoth- 
esis as  likely  to  "prove  subversive  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  of  such  belief  in,  and  use  of.  tbe 
Bible  as  alone  can  meet  the  needs  of  tbe  liriag 
Church."  But  the  ease  of  criticism  can  not  be 
settled  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  calm,  unprej- 
udiced valuation  of  the  fact;",  ([  art  from  their 
theological  implications.  Whether  the  tradi« 
tional  theories  furnished  a  better  explanatioB 
of  these  facts  than  do  tbe  newer  bypotheses 
will  not  be  bard  to  detamine  for  tiia  Intelligent, 
unprejudiced  student  •who  w-ill  compare  Profee- 
Bor  Orr's  work,  e.  g.,  bis  discussion  of  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  hh  h  ds  and  results  of 
modem  criticism  in  the  eanie  field.  In  any  case 
the  existence  of  religion  is  not  to  be  staked  npoft 
tbe  eorreetasH  of  any  sebool  of  ecngBsia. 


Henry  8.  Pritehett,  formerly  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  now  Di- 
rector of  tbe  Carnegie  Foundation,  has  collected 
some  of  his  talks  to  college  students  in  a  littia 
volome  entitled  "Wbat  la  Religiont"  (Boston: 
Houghton,  MiffUn  &  Co.,  $\  net).  The  little 
volume  contains  exceedingly  interesting  and 
Ktimulatinn  discussions  of  relijjious  matters. 
President  Pritehett  comes  to  all  his  problems 
through  the  door  of  science  and  yet  finds  in 
Chtistiaaity  sometlung  which  is  at  beart  one 
witb  tba  sdentifie  spmt.  Tliose  ministers  wbo 
feel  that  any  questioning  of  miracles  and  tbe 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  subTersive  to  tbe  Chris- 
tian religion  would  do  well  to  read  this  volume. 
At  least  they  will  discover  Uiat  tba  aaeatifie 
world  cares  notlung  for  ortbodoxy  aa  sneh  and 
everything  for  truth. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Ingersoll  lectures  ia 
ProfcHsor  Wilhflin  Ostwald'x  lecture  on  "Indi- 
viduality and  immortality "  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  it  Co.,  seventy-five  cents  net).  Professor 
Ostwald  aa  a  chemist  discusses  tbe  petpetuity 
of  matter  and  energy,  only  to  find  Umself  maded 
ill  uncertainty  as  to  their  eternity.  So  far  aa 
the  iiniuortaliiy  of  huniaiiity  is  concerne<l  ha 
(ices  not  liclicvc  in  it.  The  onlv  i:r\L\al  of  the 
person's  individuality  is  the  intluencc  which  he 
exercises  io  Us  work  upon  the  race,  but  that  it- 
aelf  grows  more  diffused  and  tends  to  disappear. 
Sueb  a  leettire  seems  earioady  out  «f  place  by 
the  side  of  the  q»1endid  littia  woik  of  Bojca  ia 
the  same  aeries. 


m 
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Dr.  Henrv  van  Dyke's  volume  of  twelve 
"Easaja  in  Application"  (Charles  Scribncr'a 
BoM^  m.  282,  $lJiO  net)  coven  the  wide 
nuMt  «|  adiwattoik  polities  litmtnre,  religion 
and  the  eondnet  of  nte.  Tbe  sabjeeta  are  eon* 
sidered  "from  tho  standpoint  of  one  who  wishes 
to  b«  guided  in  evcry-day  jiid^imonts  and  alTairs 
by  a  sane  idealism. ' '  Tho  essays  arc  graceful, 
lucid  and  sincere,  and  again  we  find  the  pre- 
omlMDt  dumeteristie  of  Dr.  vaa  Djke^  iriit- 
ings  that  has  endeared  them  to  many  readers, 
tbe  inspiriting  quality  of  tbe  joy  of  living.  Dr. 
van  Dyke  while  not  an  outHMM-ODt  i^tiiBiBt  it 
a  tborougb-going  meliorist. 

Presehers  wbo  bope  to  fad  in  oadi  Tohtme  of 

sermons  a  collection  of  labor-savinp  skeletons 
will  bo  disappointed  in  "Tho  Sonjj  of  Ages,"  by 
the  pastor  of  the  London  City  Temple,  Koginald 
J.  Campbell  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Company, 
New  York).  Tbe  sovSBteen  short  discourses  eon- 
tained  in  tbe  Tohmt  ave  indieatiTe  of  tbe  ten- 
dencnr  in  aentioBfl  botb  In  tMs  eonntrjr  and  In 
England,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  which  is 
the  illumination  of  present-day,  practical  prob- 
lems with  tbe  profound  spiritiial  truths  of  the 
Bible.  Tbeoe  sermons  are  the  clear,  simple  and 
ahiaja  nggeathw  utterances  of  a  man  who  baa 
tbe  power  to  mo  tbe  tbinga  tliat  aio  in  ow 
hearts. 

A  grocer's  warehouse  can  hardly,  in  fairness, 
be  called  a  gnide  to  health;  an  encyclopedia  of 
ezegetical  and  bomlletieal  material  on  Sundaj* 
iehool  lessons  can  not  be  rightly  called  a 
'•teacher's  guide."  Sunday-school  teachers 
need  guidance;  happily  most  of  them  realize 
this  to-day;  but  Tarbell's  "Teachers'  Guide" 
(The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis)  will 
ontar  famish  them  greater  confusion.  It  is 
pa««d  with  tbe  material  of  which  thegr  already 
nave  a  plethora,  while  it  is  destitute  of  guidance 
into  effectiTe,  unitary,  genetic  teaching  of  the 
iMSons. 

Among  the  various  books  upon  practical  evan* 

Eelism  were  is  none  saner  or  more  inspiring  than 
>r.  H.  a  Mabia's  "Method  in  Soul  Winning" 
(Bevell,  7S  cpnts  net).  Doctor  Mabie's  spirit  is 
sweetly  tolerant  and  eminently  practical.  Ho 
does  not  confuse  intcllectualism  with  faith,  and 
be  lends  no  support  to  the  vagaries  of  certain 
•vangdiits.  It  la  a  book  to  be  read  especially 
hf  Boalsten  and  Bnnday  Bebool  teaeberB. 

An  altogether  unusual  little  volume  is  "The 
Happy  Christ"  by  Harold  Begbie  (Dodd,  Mead 
it  On,  $1.00  net).  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  real 
BMsnge  of  Joiaa  and  aainhasima  tho  fatberlineaa 
of  God,  and  tha  need  of  loTe  and  serrfee.  It  is  a 
book  free  fhnn  thenlop^ir  al  formalism  and  is  one 
of  tbe  profonndeBt  and  most  beautiful  little 
studies  ia  raUgfon  wMcih  hava  appsarad  tor  manj 
a  day. 

Jamsa  H.  Hyslop  fellowi  np  Ua  fohuno  on 

'♦Science  and  tho  Future  Life"  with  "The 
Enigmas  of  Psychical  Research"  (Turner,  $1.50 
net).  The  new  work  in  a  treatment  of  telepathy, 
apparition  and  similar  phenomena.  It  ia  prob- 
aioly  tbe  finest  collection  of  authenticated  experi- 
ences in  these  spheres  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal. Some  of  its  material  baa  already  q>pearad 
U  tha  pubUeatiOBS  of  the  Society  for  FiyeUcal 


Research,,  but  much  of  it  is  the  outcome  of  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop 's  own  inveotigBtion.  "Scientific" 
people  will  be  apt  to  readits  pages  with  a  ra- 
perior  smile,  but  the  man  who  ia  not  a  dogmatist, 
sdentiflc  or  otherwise,  will  find  a  good  deal  on 
its  pages  to  think  about.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  interest  in  its  subject  matter  has  developed 
very  rapidly  of  lata,  «Bd  whether  or  not  tha 
ordinary  osychologist  anprovea  of  tbe  inveatigap 
tion,  Franssor  Hyslop  has  a  field  whieb  is  legm- 
mately  oprn  to  fxporimontation.  As  tho  title  of 
his  book  xndii'atLs,  he  does  not  consider  that  all 
matters  have  been  settled,  but  he  has  brought 
together  facta  which  not  only  make  extraordi- 
narily interesting  reading  Imt  asB  ffiaoouagana  of 
conservative  incredulity. 

"Life  and  Light"  (Griffith  tt  Rowland 
Press,  Philadelphia,  $1  net)  is  tho  titlr  )_;i\en 
to  a  collection  of  tho  thoughts  and  hitherto 
nnpnblished  shorter  writings  of  tha  late  George 
Dana  Boardman.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  in- 
cisive, cpigrammatie  style  of  the  great  preacher, 
while  all  evidenco  that  love  of  scholarship  ana 
philosophy  which  helped  to  make  him  famous. 


Hctfon 

It  ia  not  ao  long  ago  that  flia  **A\mmSuuA 

Farmer"  cheered  tho  reading  public  into  fhs 
hope  that  Sydney  IT.  Preston  was  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Frank  Stockton.  Mr.  Preston's 
second  book,  "On  Common  Ground"  (Holt  &  Co., 
$1.50),  like  its  predecessor,  abounds  in  genuine 
humor  set  forth  with  a  delightfully  iitanuy  tondi. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  bachelor  wbo  mdertakea  to 
be  a  farmer  and  ends  by  falling  in  lovo  in  a 
most  satisfactory  and  unconventional  fnshion. 
The  volume  never  quite  reaches  tho  (i(li>;ht ful 
absurdity  of  some  of  Stockton's  work,  bat  it 
makes  good  reading^  and  taps  a  vein  of  ^jnipathj 
in  the  moraoiy  of  any  one  who  haa  evsr  under- 
taken to  rehabiHtate  abandoned  ftons. 

There  is  the  mlor  of  New  England  in  Virginia 
Brooks  Frothingham 's  new  novel  "Tho  Eva- 
sion "  (Houghton,  MilBin  ft  Co.,  $1.50).  It  is  a 
story  of  two  men  who  are  ia  love  with  tha  sama 
young  woman,  one  of  whom  she  marries  only  to 
find  that  her  husband  has  ruined  the  reputation 
of  his  rival  by  fixing  on  him  the  disgrace  of 
cheating  in  a  game  of  poker.  When  tho  wife 
discovers  his  deceit,  she  naturally  sides  with  his 
victim,  and  affairs  become  critical.  The  wifsli 
anger  at  the  diseovary  of  her  husband 's  baseness 
further  leads  her  to  nvor  an  intrigue  on  his  part 
with  another  woman.  Throughout  the  book  there 
is  a  unity  of  plot,  a  distinction  of  characteriza- 
tion and  a  directness  of  treatment  which  mako 
one  think  of  Mrs.  Wharton.  But  ttw  outcome 
of  tbe  book  is  not  that  of  the  "  Honaa  of  Mirth, ' ' 
bvt  rathsr  in  tha  aatore  of  a  rescue  of  all 
parties.  Tho  bnsband  rights  his  injury,  the 
wife  finds  again  her  love  for  him,  and  the  story 
ends  in  a  ^low  of  hope.  It  is  as  it  should  bo. 
Conscience  is  still  a  factor  in  New  England  even 
though  its  posseaaorB  ride  in  automobiJies  and  do 
not  aosd  ta  spand  tiaa  ovsr  thdr  monthly 
aooovnts. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  "Tha  Virginian"  with  its 
mdllng  drama  to  "I^^y  Baltimore,"  a  stoij  of 
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a  clianiiing  town  in  the  Soatli,  evidently  Charles- 
ton, yet  Owen  Wlster  has  made  tlifl  passage. 
(The  Macinillan  Co.,  $1.50).  We  should  not 
expect  Janios  Lane  Allen  to  produce  "The  Vir- 
ginian," and  by  the  same  token  wo  should  hardly 
expect  a  man  who  could  write  that  story  would 
produce  anything  with  the  sentiment  of  ' '  The 
Kentodgr  G^rdiaaL  "  In  "  Ladj  Baltimore ' '  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  the  author's  pre- 
vious success  except  Bini'erity  and  virilitr.  A 
love  etory  pure  aud  simple,  with  few  dramatic 
episodes,  it  contrasts  a  sweet  romance  with  that 
commercial  transaction  which  pasties  among  the 
vulgar  rich  for  betrothal.  And  through  it  aO 
fuaa  a  ehanning  portrayal  of  the  ideals  and  eon- 
Tention  of  the  Old  South  in  sharpest  contrast 
with  the  frank  exposure  of  the  staadwdt  «ad 
fngr>  of  living  of  Newport  society. 

**T1i0  LeaTSBworth  Case"  aoade  flia  repatatloti 

of  Anna  Kathcrino  Green.  Since  its  appearance 
she  has  published  a  number  of  detective  stories, 
none  of  which  has  surpag!K>d,  if  indeed  quite 
equaled,  her  first  performance.  In  "The  Woman 
in  the  Alcove"  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  $1.50),  she 
haa  told  m  atonr  wliieli  ia  qoita  aa  isganioiui  and 
alworUag  aa  taet  lint  liook.  Ita  meoMa  li  an 
the  more  remarkable  in  (hat  it  appeals  to  a  public 
whose  taste  is  sated  with  detective  stories.  With- 
out ajipeal  to  the  oniiiiscient  detective  or  to  other 
cogs  of  the  machinery  which  we  have  be- 
aoDM  aeeostomed  to  expect  in  the  new  style  of  a 
•toiirjr  of  mjataiy,  the  nalua  eomplieation  f oUmr 
pttcatlony  and  kadi  tha  laadw  up  aad  down 
the  labyxiBili  of  falM  dn«  to  a  aunt  MUpniaiiig 
finale. 

Box  E.  Beach  baa  much  of  the  strength  of  Jack 
London  with  few  of  the  disagreeable  qualities 
which  mark  the  work  of  that  sturdy  protestor 
against  things  aa  they  are.  Mr.  Beach  h  i  *  .  (  d 
in  Alaska  and  in  particular  haa  studied  the  work- 
ing of  the  nefarious  schemes  to  loot  the  entire 
eoontij.  In  "Tbe  Spoilers"  (Harper li^  $1JM), 
he  haa  thrown  tha  hialorr  of  potttiod  corraptiMt 
in  Alaska  into  a  tremendously  effectiTo  story.  A 
young  man  finds  himself  robbed  of  his  rich  mine, 
and  fights  his  enemies  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
strong  natore.  In  his  fight  he  reverts  increasingly 
to  the  elemental  savsge  until  at  last  be  over- 
eotBMi  tha  villaia  of  tha  book,  and  a  cenuine  vil- 
biii  toOt  fai  a  haiid>to«hand  eneonirter.  Alongside 
with  the  process  of  reversion  Mr.  Beach  has 
drawn  the  slow  awakening  of  the  better  Bide  of 
the  man  'b  life  under  the  influence  of  h'm  lovo  for 
a  beautiful  girl.  The  struggle  between  his  two 
natafai^  aad  the  final  conquest  of  the  better, 
aiNoa  9  aa  intanatuig  though  not  altogether 
Mw  My«h«Iog{eal  fidd.  Mr.  Beach,  however,  is 
lees  nappy  in  the  portrayal  of  this  conflict  of 
personalities  than  in  the  portrayal  of  the  fight 
si^'Hjr  st  overwhelming  odds.  And  here  it  is  that 
elemeotal,  primitive  humanity  appeals  to  the 
raader.  UaDOttressed  by  social  convention,  face 
to  faea  with  laaealit?,  B07  Oleniater  %bta  Uke  a 
atroB^  atan  and  wina.  It  fs  a  itoiy  that  fUn 
whatever  red  blood  there  is  in  a  man. 

Tha  Hfe  of  a  reporter  furnishes  ever  new  oppor- 
tmdtiea  for  the  noveUtt  Jesse  Lynch  'vraiiaau 
has  seen  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  news- 
paper office  in  "The  Day  Dreamer"  (Scribner'& 
fLw)f  aad  haa  teU  a  atmightfoniatd  atoqr  «f 


i»  aniMda  la  a  ioufnaliatia  caraw.  Tha  aovd 
haa  fit  it  atit»f  munatle  qoalltiflo,  and  icadM 

an  ejtceodingly  forceful  and  unconventional  cli- 
max. Love,  politics,  journalism,  and  an  absent* 
minded  genius  arc  the  elements  of  a  story  ona  ii 
bound  to  finish  if  one  ever  begins  to  read. 

Miaa  Uljaacfants  does  not  show  a  analrad 
advance  in  her  new  volume,  "Randvar,  tho 
Songsmith"  (Harper's,  $1.50).  She  has  given 
us  none  the  less  a  well-written  story  tilled  with 
genuine  romantic  feeling.  Located  as  it  is  ia 
the  old  town  of  Norembega,  it  has  a  certaia  ala> 
ment  of  noveltgr  about  it  which  adds  to  it  a  awaa- 
ore  of  surprise. 

Three  years  ago  Andy  Adams,  a  former  cow- 
hvjf  enteved  literatnre  with  his  ' '  Log  of  a  Cow- 
boy." Biaca  that  tiaie  he  has  published  two 
other  volumes  and  now  adds  to  the  thxea  • 
fourth,  "Cattle  Brands"  (Houghton,  MUBa  A 
Co.,  $1.50),  a  volume  of  stories  told  by  camp 
fires.  Mr.  Adams  does  not  attempt  to  dress  hia 
words  uji  in  unaccustomed  8i>ellings,  but  his 
stories  are  just  as  convincing.  They  do  not  have 
quite  the  novelty  of  his  first  volnme^  hut  thdr 
very  lack  of  literary  technic  gives  them  a  veri- 
similitude which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  cowboy 
stories. 

Harriet  Prcscott  Spofford,  in  ' '  Old  Washing- 
ton" (Little  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50),  has  collected 
a  nontber  of  charming  little  stories.  Soma  of 
tha  eharaeten  are  mfileientiy  the  aama  to  give  a 
aaity  to  the  vnhime,  but  after  all  its  chief  charm 
lies  in  the  presentation  of  character  of  those 
Southern  folk  who  came  up  to  Washington  just 

after  the  Civil  War.  The  stories  are  full  of  quiet 
and  ddii^tfttl  leatbaaat. 

If  the  sunshiny,  quaint-homo  red,  langhtcr- 
loving,  tender-hearted,  tear-provoking  woman 
who  bears  the  striking  name  of  Aunt  Polly  Wogg 
in  "A  Specimen  Spinster,"  by  Kate  Weallake 
Yeigh,  were  truly  a  specimen  spinster  there 
woiUd  be  mighty  few  who  would  reinaia  qdniteiiL 
The  saving  grace  of  faamoroos  good  aeaae  ia  ap* 
plied  by  tho  story  to  rclipi'in,  n"  well  as  to  the 
adventures,  problems  and  lovo  affairs  that  go  to 
make  up  nn  enjoyable  bookt  (Ajaoricaa  BtqpHal 
Publication  Society.) 

If  yon  waat  a  book  for  your  boys  and  ^1a 
that  ia  after  tho  style  not  of  Henly  but  of  Mrs. 
Ewing,  buy  "Concerning  Paul  and  Fiammetta" 
(ftcribncr 's,  $1.25).  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins  has 
written  an  iutrodnction  to  it  in  which  she  giir-ca 
it  proper  praise.  But  it  is  really  something  more 
than  a  book  for  ehildrea:  it  ii  a  little  piece  of 
literatnre  deHghtfbl  fpr  chUdren  and  grownufw 
alike.  Thoroughly  English  as  Mrs.  Wiggins  saya 
it  is,  it  at  the  same  time  belongs  to  the  cosmo- 
politan republic  of  childhood.  It  has  wit  and 
interest  and  good  sense.  What  more  could  yoa 
ask  fort 

Mr.  David  M.  Parry,  the  irrepreisiblo  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
has  written  a  clever  satire  on  Socialism,  ' '  The 
Scarlet  Empire"  (Bobba- Merrill  Co.,  $1.50).  The 
novel  is  an  unconventional  study  of  what  the  ex- 
treme development  of  Socialism  might  hriiw.  Tho 
luBro  ia  a  reformer  with  sociaUatie  taawadaa. 
Becoming  despondent  from  brooding  over  clasa 
oppression  and  the  reftisal  of  the  world  to  pro- 
YMi  a  living  for  vnur  naa,  ha  plnagea  into  fMh 
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Rra  tn  il--"^!ri'y  himself,  nnd  wakes  op  in  Atlantis, 
a  Bticial  dfimocracy.  The  government  i»  not  now 
and  erode,  but  is  the  development  of  contuiirs 
and  has  reached  the  limit  of  State  role  and  per- 
■onal  equality.  Individoality  ia  annihilalad, 
pvrrv  one  is  given  a  number  instead  of  a  name, 
speech  is  limited  to  a  thousand  words  a  day,  and 
labor  ia  c  lmp^ll^^ory  and  therefore  hated.  The 
State  provides  everything,  food  and  scarlet 
dothing,  and  seleets  a  man 's  bride  for  him.  The 
Itsnli  w  a  lodat  patrification,  a  decay  of  all 
aaAitioB  tad  iaitiamo,  and  life  beeomea  a  deadly 
monotony.  The  hero  finds  that  "working  for 
one's  self  means  liberty,  and  working  for  man- 
kind in  general  ami  rj  )  i  nr  in  particular  spells 
slavery. ' '  The  volume  i9  thus  a  literaiT  antidote 
—  for  those  whom  it  will  eve— to  Bellamy  1b 
"Looking  Backward." 

"Carolina  Lee"  (L.  C.  Page  ft  Co.,  $1.50), by 
Tjli.-in  Bell,  is  a  Christian  Bcience  novel.  Yet, 
enthuaiastic  though  it  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  Christian 
Scaentista.  Many  of  the  demonstrations,  with- 
out eoMlierbig  &eir  possibility,  are  too  extreme 
to  appear  in  a  novel.  Outside  of  the  regular 
Science  publications  such  iUustratiooa  defeat 
their  own  purpose  and  arc  apt  to  antagonizo 
rather  than  to  convert.  The  story  apart  from 
tliis  thcmo  is  fairly  interesting  and  often  clcvor. 

Sherlock  Holmes  has  been  reincarnated  in  the 
person  of  LeDroit  Conners.  The  author  of  the 
deed  is  Samuel  M.  Oardenshire  and  the  place  of 
reincarnation  is  in  "The  Long  Arm"  (Harper's, 
$1.50).  The  groat  apo.stlo  of  induction  has 
changed  his  looks  somewhat  and  his  occupation. 
In  place  of  certlla  InMtl  wltfeh  «•  regretted  in 
hie  origiaal  appearance,  be  now  U  aa  artist  who 
paiafi  laeenaBtly  beantifnl  wamcB'e  faeee.  He 
ifi  also  very  rich  and  Is  still  very  clever.  His 
adventures  !ire  told  by  a  reincarnated  Watson 
who  in  his  new  life  lias  given  up  the  medical 
profession  for  stock  brokerage.  Each,  however, 
by  no  means  copies  his  previous  record,  and  what 
both  of  tbem  do  makee  mighty  good  readiag,  with 
just  a  little  stronger  savor  or  gruesomeness  than 
Conan  Doylo  permittcil. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "The  Dawn  of  a 
Te-iaemw"  (Scribuer's,  $1.50)  tells  the  story 
of  aa  enormously  rich  man  who  ia  rescued  from 
anietde  by  a  girl  of  the  duns.  Tn  sight  of  the 
misery  into  which  he  is  introduced  he  is  Htartlcd 
back  into  the  fH'riousness  of  life  and  the  retnler 
is  given  to  infer  that  he  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  bis  money.  The  story  is  tittgalarly 
eamset  and  optimiatie  after  the  Chiutnus-fltoty 
type. 

Idealism  and  clamming,  Bontiment  and  clrim- 
VikcH  certainly  seem  strange  be^lfcllowH,  but 
WilUam  John  Hopkins  has  proved  it  to  the 
contrary  in  "The  Clantaar"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
ft  Co.,  $1.25).  Not  for  mauf  a  dajhas  un  book 
shown  the  same  eomUnation  of  half  whtmsieal 
romanfkigm  and  the  painter's  love  of  nature. 
To  read  it  is  a  delight ;  to  reread  it  ia  an  even 
greater  ii  l  -lii,  it  ih  the  sort  of  book  that  car- 
ries in  it  the  feel  of  the  sea  and  the  sootiment  of 
Arcadia. 

Mr,  Winston  Churchill  has  been  working  pretty 
asrloosly  of  late  at  historical  novels  and  doubtless 
mieonwa  a  Tceatiea.  In  loakiag  aboat  whsia  to 


spend  his  vacation  he  has  chosen  social  satire  and 
the  outcome  is  "The  Title  Mart,"  a  comedy 
in  three  act.s  (Macmillan  Company,  75  cents  net). 
It  has  a  sketchy,  interesting  plot,  in  which  the 
lion  bnntiagr  title-bunting  passion  of  the  vulgar 
rieh  is  ver7  well  taken  off.  Whatever  it  nuqr  be 
OB  the  stage  it  is  interesting  reading. 

Jeremiah  Curtin  increases  the  debt  owed  him 
by  the  reading  public  by  bis  translation  of  the 
Sienklewics  novel  "On   the   Field  of  Glory" 

i Little,  Blown  A  Co.,  $1.50),  of  the  time  of 
ohtt  BobieskL  It  is  hardly  meeamrj  to  say 
that  the  book  has  a  marvelous  power  of  repro- 
ducing a  period  few  Americans  know  much 
about.  The  author's  power  of  combining  the 
spirit  of  real  romance  with  vivid  portrayal  of 
characters  and  events  was  never  shown  to  better 
advantage.  WUle  the  vohime  does  not  have 
mneh  of  what  might  be  caBed  the  flsree  lesUsm 
of  "Fire  and  Sword,"  it  is  farthest  possible 
from  the  commonplace.  Its  episodes  stand  out 
with  almost  startling  distinctness.  To  mention 
nothing  else  a  reader  is  not  likely  to  forget  the 
description  of  the  military  review  with  wbieli  the 
book  doses. 

Every  middle-aged  man  will  read  Bobert 
Grant's  book  because  he  knows  how  to  interpret 
that  period  of  life  which  is  so  likely  to  be  de- 
void of  romance  and  so  full  of  achievement.  In 
his  new  eoUeetion  of  stories,  "The  I^w^bieak* 
ere"  (Seribaer^  $1.25),  Mr.  Qfrant  gives  na 
pictures  of  exceedingly  human  and  unromantic 
people.  Each  story  deals  with  the  working  out 
of  a  single  motive,  as  for  example,  the  surrender 
of  a  man  of  science  to  the  call  for  a  larger 
share  in  the  creature  comforts  to  bs  found 
coauaercializiBg  his  skill,  or  the  ease  with  whiM 
a  tbeoretieal  reformer  yields  to  the  temptation 
tu  brilic  a  customhouse  officer.  The  volume 
makes  good  reading  from  many  jtoiuts  of  view, 
and  what  is  more  it  leaves  a  tliought  as  well  as 
the  recollection  of  a  couple  of  hours  pleasantly 
passed. 

There  Is  tonic  !n  "Ralph  T).  Paine 'a  tiew  volume 
of  stories,  "The  Praying  Skipper"  (The  Out- 
ing Publishing  Co.,  $l.r)())— a  tonic  that  comes 
from  Mr.  Faioc's  healthy  admiration  for 
strength  and  bia  loyalty  to  the  too-easily  lost 
belief  that  very  ordinary  hnmaa  men  and  womeii 
■re  controlled  by  ideals  and  are  ready  to  saerl* 
fice  for  111  ideals.  Every  one  nf  1i-  stories 
shows  a  unlity  tempered  with  this  i\j.'Unes8  to 
sacrifice  the  better  for  the  Iwst.  Any  man  that 
can  write  stories  which  a  reviewer  wants  to  read 
a  seeond  time  is  a  man  for  whom  to  give  thanks. 

A  group  of  stories  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
are  "Ride  Show  Studies"  (The  Outing  Publish- 
ing Co.,  $1.25).  A  m.in  feels  a  certain  sur- 
reptitious joy  in  reading  them,  not  unlike  that 
which  used  to  bo  his  when  he  went  to  the  circua 
a«  a  boy  or  took  his  neighbor's  child  thither 
when  he  was  a  man.  It  ia  a  new  set  of  people 
that  you  meet  in  it;  pagSB  and  a  coQeettoa  of 
cupilul  iituries  ah  well. 

"The  Golden  Greyhound,"  by  Dwight  Tilton 
(Lothropi  Lee  ft  Shepard,  $1.50),  is  as  full  of 
action  aa  a  *' shilling  shocker"  well  could  be, 
complicated  by  such  up-to-date  devices  as  wire- 
less telegraphy  and  such  ancient  ones  as  love  at 
«ntsi|^ 
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United  9Ute« 
^PfwfttfNMlitt.'-April     13.— The  Philippine 

Commission  appointed  Brigadier-General  Tasker 
H.  liliM,  governor  of  Miiidnnao,  in  succession  to 
Major-Qenoral  Leonard  Wood. 

i}cwndari««.— April  23.— The  Sapreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decreed  the  boundary  liofl  Im- 
twcea  Iowa  and  Ulinoia  to  lie  directly  along  the 
middle  of  flw  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
Bivor  at  the  place  Tihcro  the  nine  bridf^es  men* 
tioncd  in  the  orip^inal  decree  crosa  the  river. 

Casualties.  —  April  22.  —  Twenty-two  niiian 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  dust  in  a  mine  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  boa  Company,  forty  mil«a 
««at  of  Tzinidad. 

— Ajnil  26.— A  tornado  at  Bellevue,  Tejcaa, 
killed  eleysn  penona  aad  pzaetleaUy  dMtniyed  tbs 
town. 

Con£7r«*«.— April  17.— The  House  passed  a  bill 
permittiiig  the  govenmient  to  appeal  to  the  811^ 
pieme  Coort  when  a  lower  cowrt  aattaiaa  a 
murrer  to  an  indictment.   The  HbllM  alao  |ramtfl 

the  national  quarantine  bill. 

— April  10.  — Con^rcag  voted  an  afijir  i  riation 
of  $1,000,000  for  the  rcUef  of  San  Francisco 
•offererB. 

—April  23,— Coagme  added  $1^00,000  to  the 
fond  fw  relief  of  Baa  Praneiieo,  the  money  to 

be  expended  by  the  National  l^ed  Cross  Associa. 
tion,  under  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 

—  May  9. — Tbo  Senate  added  several  radical 
amendments  to  the  fiailroad  Rate  Bill.  [Sec 
Erents.] 

—May  10.— The  Senate  added  ameDdraenta  to 
the  Baliroad  Rate  Bill,  wUeh  restored  the  im- 
prisonment penalty  of  tlio  act  of  1«S7  for  re- 
bating and  utiior  uffcnses^  and  imposed  on  ship- 
pers who  receive  rebatea  a  ilne  of  three  tfanae  the 
amount  received. 

Cn;)tc.— April  13.— Qreeae  and  Gaynori  eon- 
tiacton  for  harbor  impRnFflDienta  at  Savamiah, 
indicted  aeren  jreara  ago  on  a  eharse  of  defnrad* 
ing  the  government,  were  convicted,  fine<l  $575,- 
749  each,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  four  yearn. 
Having  cseaped  to  Canada  after  indictment,  they 
had  fought  extradition  in  the  courts,  which  de- 
cided against  them. 

DaotM.— April  11.— James  A.  Bailey,  nvmer  of 
fhe  Baninm  and  Bailey  Circu.o,  aged  df  ty-nioe^ 

— April  2".  -John   Knowles  Paine,  COmpOSOr 


and  musical  authority,  aged  sixty-seven. 
—May  1. -^Israel  0, 

flfty-four. 


agcu  sixtj 
L  Bnnell. 


fec^ogiat,  aged 


Dtvorce.— April  16.— The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  divorces  obtained  in 
states  not  having  jnriadictlon  over  both  partlea 
to  a  niarriap^e  are  not  anfoieealile  ontalde  the 
state  granting  them. 
Eartft^afce.  — April  18.— Earthquake  causes 
eat  damage  in  Baa  Praneiaco  ana  elaawheie  in 


—April  19.— nre  foOoim  eaxthqeake  in  8aa 
Franaseo.   About  1,000  loae  their  HtWi  Brti* 

mated  property  loss  $400,000,000.  Water  ataina 

broken,  BO  firo  raged  unchecked. 

—April  20.—  F^re  still  raging  in  San  Frandseo. 
In  Santa  Hosa  public  buildings  and  bw  Din  one 
houses  wrecked;  forty  persons  killed.  In  Batt 
Jose  nioeteen  killed;  entire  borineas  section 
wredud;  damage  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
Agnewa  Insane  Asylum  ruined,  110  patients 
killed  and  seventy  injured.  Iceland  Stanford 
University  buildings  ii:im;i^'iM[  tn  rxti/ul  di"  .51,- 
000,000;  two  students  killed;  Memorial  Church 
deatroyed. 

—April  21.— Conditions  in  San  Francisco  im- 
proved. Over  $12,000,000  reported  to  have  been 
raised  all  over  the  country  for  relief. 

FrariiliR.— April  17.— A  four  days'  eelebratlon 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Bcnjamio 
Franklin  began  in  Philaddphia.  The  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Franklin,  Miss  Agnes  Irwin, 
dean  of  Badeliffe  College,  received  the  degree  of 
doetor  of  law  from  the  Umver«ty  of  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland,  at  the  baada  of  Aa&aw  Qarae* 
gie,  the  lord  rector. 

Lrtbor.— April  30.— A  conflict  arising  from 
the  coal  strike  zesnltod  in  the  ii^nir  of  aerenteen 
miners  and  fbor  aoldiera  at  Moont  Oarmel, 
Pennsylvania. 

—May  1. — Lako  commerce  tied  up  by  Btrike  of 
pilots  and  other  marine  men.  A  strike  of  the 
molders  closed  fifty  of  the  largest  iron  foundries 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  involving  n  stoppage  of 
work  for  aone  fonr  thousand  men.  In  C^dniuUi 
nearly  §m  Irandred  planing-mill  employees  and 
several  hundred  pipefitters  and  elcotricianp  ctr  i-k 
for  increased  wages.  In  Columbus,  Ohio;  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts;  Pittsburg,  IndianapoUl^ 
Milwaukee  and  Philadelphia  strikes  occurred. 

—May  7.— The  anthradte  coal  operators  and 
the  offieera  of  the  United  Mine  Workera  tigned 
an  agreement  to  eootinne  the  award  of  1M2  mtn 
^farch  31,  1909.  All  miners  who  had  not  com- 
mitted acta  of  violence  against  persona  or  prop- 
erty during  the  striko  ^v-iulil  lie  ro'  mplDved.  The 
agreement  signalized  the  first  occasion  on  which 
there  had  \yem  iaU  raeognitiett  «f  the  BBfhradte 
miners'  union* 

—May  10.— The  Take  marine  strike  ended,  and 
twenty  tbousatid  dock  laborers  returned  to  work. 
The  question  of  wages  and  hours  to  be  settled  at 
a  conference.  Bocognition  of  the  Pilots'  Union, 
which  waa  the  orupnal  cause  of  the  strike,  elim- 
inated from  eonMcmation  in  reaching  a  basis  for 
settlement.  ..  .Peace  partially  restored  in  Chi- 
cago building  industries,  the  points  in  dispute  to 
bo  settled  Ijv  arbitration. 

Land  Frauds.— M&y  6.— The  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  Portland,  Oregon,  returned  indictments 
againat  F.  W.  Qilehrist,  head  of  the  Oilehriat 
Trtaiporlation  Ocmpaaj,  of  A^eaa,  Miebigm^ 
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bis  Bon  Ralpli,  and  ninetora  other  men,  for  eon- 
•piracy  to  (lefraufl  the  government. 

if iMtictpai.— April  16.— SeTeuteen  indictments 
retomed  by  tbe  graad  jury  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
for  alleged  graft  in  connection  with  tbe  pur- 
chaae  of  a  cemetery,  by  tbe  county  of  Erie,  as  a 
Cito  for  the  Sixty  fiflli  Regiment  armory. 

Paui  ./(/««(.  — April  L'4,— The  body  of  Paul 
Jonea  laid  to  reut  ut  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

MttUroad  £«fr<itM.— May  4.— The  Federal 
Orand  Jury  tn  New  Toik  ndieted  tbe  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company,  Nathan  Guilford,  ita  vice-presiiknt  and 
1'.  L.  Pomeroy,  traflic  manager,  the  American 
Sugar  Beflniog  Company,  of  New  York,  C.  Good- 
lee  Edgar  and  Edwin  Earle,  wholesale  sugar  deal- 
ers, of  Detroit,  >!i -higan,  for  violation  of  tbe 
Elkins  law  in      >''^'  '^'■^^  accepting  rebates. 

Keligion.—MAv  — Kev.  Algernon  8.  Crapsey, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Cbiireh,  KocheHter,  New 
York,  found  guilty  of  heresy  in  teut-liing  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  Proteitant 
Episcopal  Church,  after  trial  by  an  eeeleeiastieal 
court. 

TrtutS.— May  4.— The  President  &ent  to  Con- 
gress the  first  part  of  the  report  made  by  James 
B.  Oarfield  after  investigation,  for  fourteen 
montlis  «f  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with  a 

message  arraigning  the  Standard  Oil  corporation 
and  its  officials  for  taking  rebates  in  defiance  of 
the  Elkins  Act. 

—  May  9.  — Attorney -General  Mimdy  canned 
the  filing  at  IndianapoliK  of  a  suit  agaiu.st  the 

drag  trust  on  the  charge  of  unlawful  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.    The  defendanta  named 

were  the  National  Associntinn  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, the  National  WholwMile  Druggists'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Tripartite  Proprietors,  Black  List 
Manufacturera,  Direct  Contract  Proprietors,  and 
Whotaale  Contract  Proprieton'  Amociation. 

Canada 

Supreme  Court.— Hay  1.— Sir  Henry  Eieazar 
Taseherau,  Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  resigned, 
niarles  FmptAMk,  Mtalatar  of  Joatiea^  meeeeda 

bim. 

Cuba 

PraaidMt.— May  i.— Tbe  Senate  and  Himae 
oiBeially  deeted  Tomaa  Eetrada  Falma  to  the 

presidency  for  another  four  yean.  IfoidM  Ca* 
pote  reelected  Vice-President. 

Philippines 

CamuliitM.  —  April  21.  —  Fin  deatvoyad  the 
town*  of  Uariquina,  in  Biai  proviaee,  and  Pasil, 

near  Cehu ;  two  thousand  dwellings  burned  in  the 
former  and  two  hundred  in  the  latter.  Thousands 
bomeleNfl  and  starving. 

Frian'  Lands.—Apnl  23.— The  Vatican  de- 
eided  upon  the  allocation  of  the  interest  money 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  friars'  lands. 
Three  yearly  grants  will  go  respectively  to  the 
Philipfiine  dioceses  a<'cording  to  their  needs, 
Ut  the  Philippine  institutions  founded  by  relig" 
iona  aideri,  and  to  the  orders  tbemieliF«i  mr 
niiMioiH  and  tbe  rapport  of  aged  trim. 

Argentina 

Death.— tdtLj  2.— Carlos  Calvo,  formerly  Argen- 
tine minister  to  Paris,  and  antbor  of  the  Calvo 
Doctrine  na  to  the  collcetioa  of  debts  by  tbe 
alHWgfr  ttttoaa. 


Brttlah  Empire 

SduMtion  Bin.— May  10.— The  new  Education 

Bill,  introdiK  1  11  liy  Mr.  Birrell,  passeil  on  itn 
se«'ond  reading  in  the  House  of  CotnmoiiH  by  si 
vote  <if  410  to  204. 

7ori/.— April  30.— Mr.  Asquith,  Chanceilor  of 
the  Bacheqner,  announced  in  the  House  of  OdB' 
mons  that  from  November  1,  1906,  the  duty  on 
coal  would  be  completely  repealed,  amounting  to 
$5,000,000;  tbe  duty  on  tea  would  be  reduced 
'two  cents  from  July  1,  and  that  on  stripped  to- 
bacco five  cents. 

Death.— April  13.— Richard  Qaraett,  librarian 
and  author,  aged  seventy-one. 

france 

2)«oth«.— April  19.— Pierre  Cnrie,  diseoverar  of 

radium,  aged  forty-seven. 

£/«ct«)ns.  — May  6.— Elections  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  off  very  quietly  and 
were  in  support  of  the  government,  which  gained 
eighteen  seats. 

—May  7.— Out  of  591  constituencies  the  gor- 
emment  carried  262  and  the  opposition  169. 

Lti J<or.— April  19.— Trooi)s  emleavoring  to  re- 
Strain  the  striking  miners  at  Deoaio,  near  Valen- 
eiannes.   Much  fighting  resulted. 

—April  22.->Aithoagb  a  force  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  wera  present,  tba  eolUevy  dis- 
trirt  nt  Lens  waa  piaetkal^  ill  a  CMiditioa  of 

ifcVoJutiou. 

— April  24.  — The  storekeepers  at  Montigny  de- 
ei<ied  not  to  supply  food  to  tbe  troops  and  also 
to  su|M»d  payment  on  month  end  accounts  in 
order  to  coerce  the  mining  companies.  Yiolanee 
feared  in  Paris. 

— April  i;r».  — Inereri  i  in  number  of  strikers  in 
Paris.  Two  magaxines  suspended  publication  be- 
cause of  inability  to  print  their  editions.  The 

Svamment  hurrying  troops  to  the  city.  Four 
nriag  mills  at  Lens  bnraed,  it  waa  bsfievQd,  hy 
incendiaries  in  sympathy  with  striken  becams 
proprietors  sold  flour  to  the  troops. 

—  April  :J7.  — Officials  stated  that  documents 
have  been  discovered  proving  Royalists  and  Bona- 
partists  intrigued  with  labor  leaders  and  liberally 
financed  strikes.  Oas  workera  St  TooloB  and 
waitera  at  Marseilles  struck. 

—May  1.  — Attempts  to  derail  trains  to  Dieppe 
and  Rouen  made  by  strikers  or  others.  Leaders 
of  revolutionary  movement  in  Paris  arrested,  in- 
cludi||g  Count  JBeaaregar<L  Henri  Bibert,  editor 
of  L*AutorH4,  a  Bonaparbst  organ,  and  IC  Oiif> 
fuelhes,  labor  lender.  Fighting  between  police 
and  mobs.  Theaters  smd  banks  closed.  Traf!ie 
■unetided. 

— May  2.— Tranquillity  practically  restored  in 
Paris.  Troops  withdrawn  from  the  Bourse  and 
other  financial  centers,  but  ratained  in  the  labor 
districts.  Estimated  that  three-fovrtha  of  tbe 
workmen  had  retomed  to  work. 

Belgium 

CiauaHies.— April  18.— Thirty-five  livi's  lost  by 
the  foundering  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  of  the  Count 
de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  a  cadet  sailing  t-hip  used  hy 
tbe  government  for  training  officers  for  the  gnv- 
emment  serriee.  The  cadeta  indoded  tha  Bom  af 
nany  promintni  Belgiansi 
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Portugal 

iriiMii|r.-Aprii  IS.-MQtiQT  on  llM  bittkdiip 
Vaaee  de  Qtmm  in  Lisi  ' r  harbor. 

luly 

£a>or,— Mft7  10.— Six  hunilred  thontand  work- 
mm  niiw  on  strike  in  Italj.  A  general  strike  de- 
eiaivd  at  Milan. 

Vesuvius.  — AjnU  24.  — Profi-ssor  Mntteu<i'i  re- 
ported that  tbe  torn  oi  the  voicauo  Imd  bevQ  re- 
duced in  height  eight  hundred  feet,  and  the  di- 
ameter of  the  crater  enlarged  from  iti  former  ute 
of  one  Uiouaad  feet  to  live  llioamid  feet. 

Au9tiia'>Hungary 

Election*.— April  28.— Elections  to  the  Hon- 
gariaa  Diet  began,  to  continue  for  ten  days.  Pre* 
mier  Wekerle,  Count  Apponyi  and  Francis  Kos- 
suth were  all  returned.  Out  of  thirty-five  eon- 
tflrta  deeided,  tUxty  Kossuthiste  ««r«  eleeted. 

Greece 

Ohfmpic     GkiTO**.— April     25-Mnr     2.— The 

01yil:;iii     r,;i;iii  s   wiTi'  lek'l irilf e<3    i  i.  iir   tho  BUS- 

pices  of  the  King  and  Prince  George  of  Greece. 

Cabinet. —  AprU  23.  — Dr.  Vouifcli,  Sorvian  Min- 
ister  to  Vienna,  declined  to  form  a  new  cabinet 
mkM  tke  regiade  oOeen  worn  dimleeed. 

Turkish  Empire 
Egjfpt.—hl&j  3.  — Great  Britain  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  Taba  within 
ten  days.  The  trouble  arose  from  a  qoesUon  of 
frontier  Una*  in  fbe  Blnaltte  Penlneoto.  [8eo 
Events.] 

—May  7.— An  pxtraordinnry  council  of  minia- 
ters  snmmnned  nt  ('iiii<itaTit iiKiple  to  cooridor  tlM 
Britiah  demand  for  evacuation  of  Tuba. 

RtSMltn  trnjOre 

Dotima.— May  10.    Tli.>  <lMiiina  its  flrxt 

eeaeion  in  the  Tuuride  Puliiee,  .St.  FctiTsbiirK,  its 
repieeentatives  being  previuunly  welcomed  by  the 
EniMCor  at  the  Winter  Palace.  Sergei  Andreie- 
vich  Monroatseff  eteeted  presideot. 

F'^'iVr,*?.  — April  '27.  Constitutional  Dcmo- 
cmt«  won  in  twenty  munu  ipiU  parliameutar}-  elec- 
tions and  in  seventeen  prmincial  eonventioBH. 

Sevolt.— April  26.  — Police  arrested  the  Social- 
ilt  Labor  leadera  in  St.  Petersburg. 

^Afiia  so.— The  diedpHnniy  battaUon  at 


&evu!5topol  destroyed  the  military  prison  and 
liberated  thirty-live  men  who  partieipated  in 
mntiniM  of  last  year. 
Befom.— May  6.— The  draft  of  tlie  mmda- 

mental  Law  as  the  permanent  basis  of  the  Rus- 
sjun  Statu  promulgated  officially.  It  is  alternbie 
only  on  the  init&tive  of  the  Empemr.  [flee 
Events.] 

Pr<Melf{fits(«r.— May  2.— Count  Witte's  reeig- 
nation  aeeepted  and  II.  Ooren^rlcin  anxiinted  aa 
Ina  euoueseor. 

—  May  4.  — The  Goremyldn  cabinet  selected: 
Count  Ignatieff,  procurator;  M.  8tiiih!n.tk.v,  a  re- 
actionary, minister  of  nKriculture ;  Stolypiu  Gal- 
itun,  minister  of  the  interiur;  M.  Kokovsoff, 
fluanoe;  M.  Izvolsky,  furei^n  aftair^^;  M.  Rok* 
loff,  trade  and  industry;  M.  Kwnffmaiii  ednea* 
tion ;  General  Bodigcr,  war ;  Viee>Admlrat  Biri- 
leff,  marine;  M.  Schwanebach,  controller.  A 
statement  ixmied  that  the  change  of  minis tn>-  did 
not  ^imiifv  reaction. 

As4ijmimtvjh.  —  May  4.  —  M.  Proskuriakoff, 
chief  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Vistula 
Sailroadt  serionaly  wonsded;  M.  Ootoer.  ehief 
of  anoflier  department,  and  another  official  killed 
by  a  bomb  explosion. 

—May  6.— The  Govcruor-General  of  Ekate- 
rinoslav  shot  dead.  Vice-Admiral  Doubassoff, 
Governor-General  of  Moseow,  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb^  whieh  killed  Colonel  Koko- 
netzoff,  his  adjutant,  a  polieemaa,  a  boy  and  the 
man  who  threw  it.  At  the  convention  of  the 
Cnn;-i  Ii  111  ii  nal  Democrats  in  Rt.  Pctcniburj;  the 
news  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  rejoie- 

CMtWi 

C«*toni*.— May  9.— An  edict  appointed  Tieh 
Uang,  president  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  super- 
iiitrndent  of  custom;'  affairs,  and  Tni^;  Shao, 
junior  vice-president  of  the  Foreign  lioard.  asso- 
ciate minister  of  customs  affairs.  All  Chinese 
end  foreigners  in  the  eastoms  department  placed 
under  control  of  the  new  appointeee.  Hitherto 
Sir  RuLfrl  ITurt,  dirwtor  >,'eneral  of  the  Chineeo 
oiistiiins,  dan  fxereised  absolute  control. 

rr^^rj ft/.  — April  23.— The  Anglo-Tibetan  treaty 
signfMl  at  Peking.  It  provides  for  the  recognitton 
by  Great  Britain  of  tlm  proteetonte  of  China 
over  Tibet. 
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"Beauty?"  said  Aristotle,  when  asked  what  it  was  — "That  is  a  question  which 
we  may  leave  to  the  blind."    The  question  can  be  left  with  any  one,  lor  it  is  both 
seen  and  felt  when  the  work  is  left  with 

HAND  SAPOLIO 

for  it  develops  both  the  tint  and  the  texture  of  the  skin.  It  gives  quality  as  well 
as  color,  and  art  instead  of  artifice.  A  thousand  soaps,  and  you  still  need  the 
unique  action  of  Hand  Sapolio  to  remove  the  dead  skin  of  an  outgrown  com- 
plexion and  to  liberate  the  new.  Hand  Sapolio  gives  more  than  cleansing;  it 
gives  energy  and  vim  and  circulation.  It  is  called  "the  soap  with  life  in  it." 
No  animal  fats,  but  pure  vegetable  oils  combined  with  the  cake  so  that 

THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  HELPS  THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  SKIN. 
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Make  your  boy  s  food  testy-Mother-for  it  has  to  do  some  big  things, 
ft  has  to  make  flesh,  blood,  bone  and  muscle  and  supply  iSund]^ 
Energj,  Remember,  the  boy  of  today  i.  the  man  of  tomorro^ 
I,       ^  Don't  injure  hira  physically  and  mentally  with  indigea- 

ible  meats,  pastries,  rich  piiddings,  etc.,  that  act  as  a  drain 

on  his  nervous  energy. 

But  feed  him  plenty  of 


wh^t  hr  cr.,v«  most  for.  "*  """^l™*  "'h  fl.vo»  when  niien  with  cream  ud  w^.,  u  Just 


Egg-O-See  keeps  the  blood  cool  and 
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is  the  ideal  summer  food. 
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